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LIVES   AND   WRITINGS 
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erfons 


IN 

EVERY  AGE  AND  NATION, 


CLIFFORD  (GEORGE),  the  third  earl  of  Cumberland,  very 
eminent  for  his  (kill  in  navigation,  was  born  in  the  year 
1558,  and  educated  at  Peter-houfe,  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
had  for  his  tutor  the  celebrated  John  Whitgift,  afterwards 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury.     In  this  place  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics,  which   his  genius   led  him   t6 ; 
whereby  he  became  qualified  for  the  feveral    great  expeditions    he 
undertook  afterwards. 

The  firft  time  he  had  any  public  employment  was  in  the  year 
1586,  when  he  was  one  of  the  peers  who  fat  in  judgment  upon 
Mary  queen  of  Scots :  but  having  a  greater  inclination    to  a  61:   by 
fea  than  by  land,  and  (according  to  the  falhiort  in  the  brave  and 
warlike  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth)  being  bent  on  making  foreign 
difcoveries,  and  defeating  the  ambitious  deiigns  of  the  Sp  niaui, 
•who  was  preparing  his  Invincible  Armada  for  conquering  England, 
he  fitted  out,  at  his  own  charge,  a  little  fleet,  confi fling  ot  three 
Oiips,  and  a  pinnace,  with  a  view  to  fend  them  into  the  S>nuh  Sea, 
on  purpofe  to  annoy  the  Spanifh  fettlements  there^     His  rirft  voyage 
v/as  in  the  year  1586,  which  was  rather  tedious  and  onfi&cefsful  ;  he 
teturned  to  England  the  enfuing  year,  September  the  29th,  and  then 
"went,  with  many  other  Engliih  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  the  re- 
lief of  Sluys,  at  that  time  beiieged  by  the  duke  of  Parma ;  but  at  his 
arrival  he  found  the  place  furrendered.     In  1588  he  was  one  of  thofe 
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brave  perfons  who  put  themfelves  on  board  the  Englilh  fleet,  to  op- 
pole  the  Spanifh  Armada  that  was  advancing  to  invade  England, 
He  commanded,  on  that  occalion,  the  Elizabeth  Bonaventure,  and 
fjgnalized  himfelf  in  a  remarkable  manner  ;  efpecially  in  the  laft 
engagement  with  the  Spaniards,  near  Calais.    Queen  Elizabeth  was 
fo  pleafed  with  his  good  fervices,  that  me  granted  him  2  commiifion, 
dated  Oclober  4,  1588,  to  purfue  his  intended  voyage  to  the  South 
Sea  ;  and,  for  his  greater  honour  and  encouragement,  lent  him  one 
of  her  own  royal  mips,  named  the  Golden  Lion,  to  be  the  admiral. 
This  he  victualled  and  furnifhed  at  his  own  charge;  and  failed  about 
the  end  of  October,  attended  with  many  brave  Englifli  gentlemen. 
In  the  Channel  he  took  a  (hip  of  Dunkirk,  named  the  Hare,  laden 
with  merchandize  for  Spain,  which   he  fent  home;  but  contrary 
winds  at  fiift,  and  afterwards  a  violent  ftorm,  which  forced  him  to 
cut  his  main-mart  by  the  board,  deprived  him  of  all  farther  hopes 
and  ability  to  profecute  his  defigns  on  the  Spanifli  coafts,  fo  that  he 
returned  to  England.     However,  not  difcouraged  by  this  unhappy 
disappointment,  he  undertook  a  third  voyage  to  the  Well  Indies  in 
1589.     For  that  purpofe  he  obtained  the  queen's  leave,  and  on® 
Ihip  of  the  royal  navy,  called  the  Vidlory  ;  to  which  adding  three 
other  frnall  mips,  furniihed  at  his  own  expence  with  about  four 
hundred  men,  and  all  neceflaries,  he  fet  fail  from  Plymouth  the  i8th 
of  June.     He  now  made  feveral  valuable  feizures,  but  experienced 
all  the  hardfhips  of  a  tedious  voyage. 

The  earl,  in  attempting  to  feize  a  Brazil  (hip,  feeing  captain 
Lifter  had  boldly  carried  off  the  companion,  had  two  parts  of  his 
own  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  received  himfelf  three  fhots  upon 
his  fhield,  and  a  fourth  on  his  fide,  though  not  deep ;  his  head  was 
likewife  broken  with  ftones,  and  all  covered  with  blood,  and  both 
his  head  and  legs  were  much  burned  with  granadoes ;  notwith- 
flanding  which,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  a  Portugueze  iliip,  of  no  tons,  freighted  with  fugar  and 
Brazil  wood;  and  two  days  after  of  another,  between  three  and 
four  hundred  tons,  loaden  with  hides,  cochineal,  fugar,  china 
diihes,  and  filver.  After  being  now  kept  out  at  fea  by  ftorms  and 
contrary  winds,  and  reduced  to  the  greateft  extremities,  he  arrived  fafe 
at  Fa! mouth  on  the  29th  of  December. 

In  1591  his  lordfhip  undertook  a  fourth  voyage  to  the  coaft  of 
Spain,  with  five  ihips,  titled  out  at  his  own  charge.  He  failed  from 
England  in  May,  and,  in  his  way  to  theSpanifh  coafts,  found  feveral 
Dutch  (hips  coming  from  Lifbon  loaden  with  fpices,  which  he  took 
out  of  them.  Thtfe  fpices  he  determined  to  fend  to  England,  in  a 
fhip  guarded  by  the  Golden  Noble,  his  rear-admiral ;  but  they  were 
taken  in  a  calm,  by  fome  Portugueze  gallies  from  Penicha,  one  of 
the  captains,  with  feveral  of  the  men,  {lain,  and  the  reft  car  ied  prU 
foncrs  to  Penicha,  and  from  thence  to  Lilbon.  His  lordmip  took, 
be  fides  the  fpices  juft  now  mentioned,  a  veflel  freighted  with  winea. 
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which  he  unloaded  into  his  own,  and  two  (hips  laden  with  fugar: 
but  one  having  a  leak  that  could  not  be  found,  he  left  it;  the  ether  he 
fent  for  England;  and,  by  contrary  winds,  and  want  of  vicluals,  it 
was  forced  into  the  Groyne,  where  it  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands- 
Thefe  feveral  misfortunes  obliged  the  earl  to  return  to  England, 
after  having  fent  advice  to  the  lord  Thomas  Howard,  admiral  of  the 
Englifti  fl.-et,  tlicn  waiting  at  the  Azores  to  intercept  the  Weil 
India  plate  fleet,  that  there  was  a  large  SpaniQi  fquadron  ready  to  put 
cut  to  ica. 

The  next  year  the  earl  of  Cumberland  undertook  a  nHi  expedi- 
tion, in  which  he  chofe  not   to  make  ufe  of  any  of  her  majefty's 
ihips.     He  intended  to  have  commanded  in  this  voyage  in  perfon  $ 
but  he  was  fo  croifed  with  winds,  that  three  months1  provifions  were 
fpent  in  harbours,   before  they  could  get  to  the  weftv/ard  of  Ply- 
mouth;  whereupon,   being    difappointed    in  his   principal   defigfi, 
namely  the  taking  of  the  outward-bound  Spaniih  carracks,he  tranf- 
ferred  the  chief  command  to  captain  Norton,  with  inftru&iens  to 
go  to  the  Azores,  and  returned  himfelf  to  London.     His  little  fleet 
purfued  their  voyage,  and  one  of  the  ihips  took,   near  Cafrais,  and 
within  mot  of  the  cattle,  a  Portugueze  fhip,  which  was  conducted 
to   England   by  the  Golden  Noble.     The  reft  went  to  the  Azores, 
and,  with  the  alliftance  of  other  Englilh  mips,  attacked  the  Santa 
Cruz,  a  large  carrack,  in  trie  road  of  Lagowna,  which  the  Spa- 
niards fet  on  fire,  after  having  put  the   belt  of  it's  cargo  on  (hore; 
but  the  Englilh  landed,  and  made  themfelves  matters  both  of  it  and 
the  town.     The  3d  of  Auguft  they  took  another  rich  carrack,  named 
Madre  de  Dios,  or  the  Mother  of  God,  valued  ->t  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling,  which  was  brought  to  Dartmouth.    The 
earl  of  Cumberland's  (hare,  in   proportion  to  his  number  of  (hips 
and  men  employed  in  that  fervice,  mud  have  amounted  to  a  very 
confiderable  fum ;  but  becaufe    his  commiflion  had  not   provided 
for  the  cafe  of  his  return,  and  the  fubftituting  another  in  his  room, 
it  was  adjudged,   that  he  fhould  depend  on  the  queen's  mercy  and 
bounty  ;  and,  by  reafon  of  feveral  embezzlements,  not  above  the  ni'tit 
part  ot  the  thip's  value  being  brought   to  account,  his  lord  (hip  was 
forced  to  fit  down  contented  with  thirty-hx  thoufand  pounds;  and 
that  too  as  a  mere  matter  of  bounty  and  favour,  not  as  his  jult 
right. 

The  earl,  not  hereby  difcouraged,  undertook  a  fixth  voyage  in  the 
year  1593.  Queen  Elizabeth  lent  him,  for  this  expedition,  two 
fhips  of  her  royal  navy,  namely,  the  Golden  Lion,  admiral,  which 
his  lordfhsp  commanded  in  perfon,  and  the  Bonaventure,  vice-ad- 
miral ;  to  which  he  added  four  other  (hips.  He  had  not  been  long 
at  fea,  before  he  took  two  French  (hips  of  great  value,  and  after- 
wards feveral  other  prizes.  However,  perfevering  too  long,  and 
experiencing  many  difafters,  efpecialiy  a  fcarcity  of  vidhials,  they 
returned  for  England,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  about  the  end  of 
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Auguft,  having  done  much  harm  to  the  enemy,  and  little  good  to 
themfelves.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  earl  of  Cumberland  re- 
folved  upon  an  eighth  expedition  in  the  year  1595.  Thinking  him- 
felf  ill-ufed  by  the  queen,  in  the  fmall  mare  he  received  of  the  trea- 
fure  found  in  the  Madre  de  Dios,  and  not  liking  to  be  tied  to  fuch 
ftricl  orders  as  he  was  when  he  went  out  with  any  fhips  of  the  royal 
navy,  like  wife  being  highly  difpleafed  at  the  lofs  of  two  carracks,  for 
want  of  a  fufficient  ftrength,  he  built  at  Deptford  a  (hip  of  his  own* 
of  nine  hundred  tons,  which  the  queen,  at  the  launching  of  it, 
named  The  Scourge  of  Malice.  It  was  the  beft  and  largeft  fhip  that 
till  then  had  ever  been  built  by  any  Englifh  fubjecl.  In  this  his 
lordftiip  intended  to  have  gone  in  perfon,  and  had  prepared  three 
other  fhips  to  accompany  him ;  but  when  he  had  gone  as  far  as 
Plymouth,  the  queen  fent  him  an  order,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  to  return  ;  and  he  complied.  The  ihips,  how- 
ever, purfued  their  voyage. 

In  1596  his  lordfhip  fitted  out  a  fecond  time  the  Scourge  of  Ma- 
lice, in  which  he  went  in  perfon,  accompanied  with  the  Dread- 
nought, belonging  to  the  queen,  and  fome  other  fmall  mips.  About 
thirty  or  forty  leagues  from  England  he  met  with  a  ftorm,  wherein 
the  Scourge  fprang  her  main- mail:,  and  was  made  unferviceable  for 
that  voyage,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  return  to  England  in  the  Dread- 
nought. 

Thelaft,  and  moil:  confiderable  expedition  undertaken  by  the  earl 
of  Cumberland,  was  in  the  year  1598  ;  having  then  fitted  out  and 
victualled  his  own  fhip  the  Scourge  of  Malice,  with  nineteen  others, 
chiefly  at  his  own  charge,  he  undertook  a  voyage  in  perfon  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  for  that  purpofe  fet  fail  from  Plymouth,  March  6, 
1597-8.  In  this  expedition  his  lordfhip  loft  a  barge,  funk  by  his 
order  in  the  haven,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  enemy  ;  another  barge,, 
caft  away  in  a  ftorm  at  Bermudas ;  the  Pegafus,  wrecked  upon  the 
Goodwin  fands  ;  and  the  Old  Frigate  upon  the  Ufhant ;  in  which 
two  laft  ihips  forty  perfons  were  drowned.  He  loft  otherwife  about 
feven  hundred  men,  whereof  fix  hundred  died  of  the  bloody  flux 
and  calenture  at  Porto  Rico,  and  fixty  were  {lain  in  fight ;  and  for 
t^ie  vaft  expences  he  was  at  in  hiring  and  fitting  up  (hips,  &c.  he 
got  nothing  in  this  voyage,  only  fome  quantities  of  hides,  ginger, 
and  fugar,  eighty  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  fome  ammunition,  the 
bells  of  the.  churches,  and  about  the  value  of  a  thoufand  ducats  of 
pearl.  It  was,  however,  of  confiderable  fervice  to  the  Englilh  na- 
tion, and  did  great  damage  to  the  Spaniards;  in  that  it  hindered  the 
carracks  from  making  their  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  for  this  year* 
and  obftrucled  the  return  of  the  SpaniOi  plate  fleet  from  America. 

By  the  eleven  voyages  above  mentioned,  and  by  building  of  fhips, 
horfe-racing,  tilting,  and  the  like  expenfive  exercifes,  this  noble  ear! 
wafted  more  of  his  eftate  than  any  of  his  anceftors.  In  1592  he  was 
elecled  knight  of  the  Garter;  in  1601  he  was  one  of  the  lords  that 
\vcre  lent  with  forces  to.  reduce  the  eajl  of  Eflfex  to  obedience.  He 
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departed  this  life  at  the  Savoy  in  London,  October  30,  1605,  and 
•was  buried  at  Skipton,  in  Craven,  in  Yorkfhire,  the  3oth  of  March 
following;  where  a  fine  tomb  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. He  married  Margaret,  the  third  daughter  of  Francis  earl  of 
Bedford,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  who  died  young ;  and  a  daugh- 
ter, named  Anne.  Dying  thus  without  iiTiie  male,  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  honours  by  his  brother  Francis,  whodeceafedin  1641, 
and  had  for  fucceilor  his  only  fon  Henry;  and  he  alfo  dying  the 
Iith  of  December,  1643,  left  one  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  born  in 
1613,  ind  married  July  5,  1635,  to  Richard  Boyle,  Vifcount  Dun- 
garvan,  heir-apparent  to  Richard  earl  of  Cork;  created  in  1644 
lord  Clifford  of  Lanfborough;  and  on  the  2oth  of  March,  1644, 
carl  of  Burlington,  anceftor  of  the  earls  of  that  name. 

CLIFFORD  (THOMAS),  lord  high  treafurer  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  was  born  Augufl  I,  1630,31  Ugbrook,  in 
the  parifh  of  Chudlegh,  in  Devondiire,  about  nine  miles  from 
Exeter  ;  and  having  in  his  youth  had  an  education  fuitable  to  his 
birth  and  quality,  was,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1647,  admitted  gentle- 
man commoner  of  Exeter  college  in  Oxford.  In  1650  he  iuppli- 
cated  ior  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  but  whether  he  was  ad- 
mitted appears  not.  However,  after  having  made  feme  confiderable 
flay  in  the  univerfity,  and  well  furnifhed  himfelf  with  academical 
learning,  he  became  a  ftudent  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London. 
Having  there  continued  awhile,  he  travelled  into  foreign  parts  ;  be- 
ing accounted  by  his  contemporaries  a  young  man  of  a  very  tin  fet- 
tled head,  or  of  a  roving,  mattered  brain.  Notwithstanding  that, 
having  an  excellent  genius,  highly  improved  by  education,  he  re- 
turned home  a  moft  accomplifhed  gentleman.  In  the  beginning  of 
AprJ,  1660,  he  was  eledled  one  of  the  burgeifes  for  Totnefs,  to 
ferve  in  that  parliament  which  began  at  Weftminfter  tiie  25th  of 
the  fame  month,  and  reftored  king  Charles  II.  and,  after  his  ma- 
jefty's  reftoration,  he  was  chofen  again  burgefs  for  the  fame  place, 
in  the  parliament  which  began  the  8th  of  May,  1661.  In  this  par- 
liament he  began  to  make  a  confiderable  figure;  for  being  a  man 
of  great  vivacity,  of  a  good  prefence  of  mind  and  body,  a  found 
judgment,  and  ready  elocution,  he  became  a  frequent  and  cele- 
brated fpeaker  in  the  Houfe,  at  firft  againft,  but  at  length  in  behalf 
of,  the  royal  prerogative  ;  for  which  being  taken  notice  of  at  court, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  king's  favour,  and  foon  after  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  one  of  thofe  members  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  who  formed,  foon  after  the  Reftoration,  the  wicked pro- 
^V?of  raifmg  the  king's  authority,  and  increafing  his  revenue,  which 
was  defeated  by  the  honeft  earl  of  Clarendon. 

Being  a  perfon  of  a  bold  fpiritand  martial  temper,  he  attended,  in 
1665,  James  duke  of  York  at  fea,  and  was  in  that  fea  fight  with  the 
Putch  which  happened  on  the  gd  of  June.  After  this,  continuing 
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in  the  fleet  when  it  was  commanded  by  Edward  carl  of  Sandwich. 
vice-admiral,  he  was  in  the  expedition  of  Bergen,  in  Norway,  when, 
on  the  sd  of  Auguft,  the  Englifh  attacked  the  Dutch  Ea(t  India  fLet, 
^•hich  had  taken  refuge  in  that  port.    Soon  after,  he  was  fent  envoy 
Co  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,   with  full  power  to  conclude 
new  treaties  and  alliances  with  them.     The  next  year,  1666,  he  at- 
tended prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  Atbemarleat  tea,  in  the  expe- 
dition againft  the  Dutch,  and  was  in  that  great  engagement  which 
Med  the  tour  firfi  days  of  June  ;  he  was  alfo  with  the  fame  gene- 
rals or*  the  25th  of  July  following,  in  another  fight  with  the  Dutch. 
In  conGcierauon  of  thefc  great  Cervices,  he  was  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember folio  win  g  made  comptroller  of  the  king's  houfhold,    in  the 
room  of  Sir  Hugh  Polfard,  knight  and  baronet,  who  died  the  day 
before;  and  on  the  c;th  of  December  enfuing,  WAS  ivvornone  of  his 
xnajefty's  privy  council.     The  1 3th  of  June,   1668,   he  was  confti- 
tuted  tresfurer  of  the  king's  houfehold,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Charles 
vtfcotmt  Fitz-Hanjing ;  and  about  the  fame  time  was  made,  by  pa- 
tent,, one  of  the  lords  commiiTioners  of  the  Treafury.     In  1670  he 
became  one  of  the  king*s  cabinet  council,  known  by  the  name  ot  the 
Cabal;  who  contrived  to  render  the  king  abfolute,    to  elbbliih  Po- 
pery, and lieftroy  the  Proteftant  religion,  to  break  the  tiiple  alliance, 
and  to  make  war  upon  Holland,  in  all  which  they  acledas  the  tools 
CD?  France.     The  next  year  his  majefty  granted  him  lixty  years  leafe 
of  the  paftwres  of  Creflow  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  the  fame  year 
he  finished  a  new  chapel  at  Ugbrook,  which  was  consecrated  and  de- 
dicated to  St.  Cyprian,  by  Anthony  bilhop  of  Exeter.     Upon  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  which  was  on  the  a8ih  of  May,  1672, 
and  in  the  abfence  of  Henry  earl  of  Arlington,  Sir  Thomas  executed 
the  office  of -principal  fecretary  of  ftate,   till  the  return  of  the  lord 
Arlington  from  his   embafly  in   Holland,  and  of  Mr.  Henry  Co- 
\-entrv,   from  his  embaify  into  Sweden.     For  his  great  Cervices  to 
king  Charles  li.  and  his  brother,   the  duke  of  York,   he  \va.?,  on 
the   2oth    of  Apri!?  1672,  created    by  patent    baron    Clifford,  ot 
CrttidFegh,  in.  the  counry  of  Devon,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male;  and 
in  fpirse  following  his  majefty  gave  him  the  manors  of  Cannington 
and  Rodway  Fitz-Payn,  in  Somerfetfhlre.     Moreover,  having  a4- 
viftd  king  Charles  to  (htit'up  the  Exchequer,  he  was,  for  that  im- 
portant advice,  rewarded  on  the  sSth  of  November  with  the  mod 
profitable  office  of  lord  high  treafurer  of  England,  which  had  been 
executed  by  commiffioners  ever  fince  the  death  of  Thomas  earl  of 
Southampton :  but  being  heated  with  the  defign  of  bringingin  Poperyj 
even  to  entbufiafm,  he  was  guilty  of  Come  indecencies,  which  occa- 
i'jc/ned  his  lofmg  foc-n  that  place;    for,  in  purfuance  of  his  aiid  the 
n  ft  of  the  Cabal's  defigns,  king  Charles  having,  for  the  fervice  of 
Popery,  published,  March  15,  1671-2,  a  declaration  for  indulgence, 
or  liberty  of  confcierxe,  wherein  the  execytion  of  penal  laws,  again  ft 
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xvhatfoevcr  fort  of  Nonconformifts  or  Recufants,  was  fufpended,  the 
lioufe  of  Commons,  which  began  to  perceive  the  king's  defigns, 
voted  that  declaration  to  be  agaiuft  law.  In  oppofition  to  this  vote, 
and  two  addredes  to  the  king  fubfequent  thereupon,  the  lord  Clif- 
ford refolved  to  maintain,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  validity  of  that 
declaration  with  all  the  force  and  all  the  arguments  he  could  bring 
for  it.  He  be.«;an  the  debate  with  roueh  words  :  calling;  the  vote  of 
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the  Commons  a  horrible  moniler,  and  running  on  iii  a  very  high 
ilrain.  He  faid,  in  (hort,  ail  that  could  be  faid,  with  great  heat, 
and  many  indecent  exprelHons. 

Though  this  fp'sech  was  agreeable  to  the  king,  it  raifed  fuch  a 
flame  in  the  parliament,  that. the  Cabal  durft  not  purfue  their  pro- 
jecls;  arid  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  deferting  them,  the  king  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  recall  and  cancel  his  declaration.  Thereupon  ths 
lord  Clifford  was  difgraced,and  refignirig  the  white  ftafFon  the  io,tli 
of  June,  1673,  retired  to  his  country  ieat  at  Ugbrook ;  where,  in 
September  following,  he  died,  of  the  Hone,  being  aged  forty-three 
years,  and  arxuit  a  month.  He  was  buried  in  a  vault  under  the 
chapel  he  had  built,  as  is  related  above. 

This  lord's  character  is  fufficiently  evident  from,wha"t  is  faid  of 
Mm  in  this  article  ;  but,  befictes  that,  Mr.  Prince  informs  us,  that  he 
•Was  a  gentleman  of  a  prop.-r  manly  body,  of  a  large  and  ntible  mind, 
of  a  found  head,  and  a  ilout  heart.  He  not  only  had,  but  had  ths 
command  of,  moft  excellent  parts,  and  knew  how  to  employ  them  to 
his  own  bell  advantage.  He  had  a  voluble  flowing  tongue,  a  ready 
wit,  a  firm  judgment,  and  an  undaunted  courage  and  refohmori. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  2nd  coheir  to  William  Martin,  of 
Lindridge,  in  Devonihire,  Efq.  by  whom  he  had  fifteen  children, 
and  was  fucceeded  in  honour  and  eftate  by  his  eldeft  furviving  fon 
George,  who  dying  in  1690,  the  title  devolved  on  his  brother  Hugh, 
who  departed  this  life  October  i  2, 1730,  and  had  for  his  fucceflor 
Hugh,  who  dying  March  2fi  1732,  was  fucceeded  by  Hugh,  the 
prefent  Lord  Clifford. 


CLI.VE  (ROBERT),  baron  of  PlaiTey,  one  of  the  mofl  extroar- 
dinary  characters  which  this  or  any  age  has  produced,  was  born  at 
Styche,  in  the  parifh  of  Iv'Ioreton-Say,  hear  Maiket-Drayton,  in 
Shropfliire,  on  the  29th  of  September,  in  the  year  1725.  His  fa- 
ther, Richard 'Clive,  inherited  the  eftate  of  Styche,  the  ancient 
polfeffion  of  his  family;  but  thinking  the  income,;  which  fcarcely 
exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  too  ("mail  a  provifion,  he  fol- 
lowed the  bufmefsof  the  law. 

In  his  early  youth  Robert  was  fent  to  a  private  fchool,  Dr, 
jEaton's,  of  Loflock,  in  Ghefhire.  The  doctor  obferved  that  in  cou- 
rage and  fagacity  he  far  furpaiTed  his  fellows,  and  difcerned  in  the 
fchool-boy  the  character  of  the  future  heio.  M  If,"  fai4  he,  **  that 
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lad  fhould  live  to  be  a  man,  and  an  opportunity  be  given  lor  the 
exertion  of  his  talents,  few  names  will  be  greater  than  his.'* 

From  this  fchool,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  removed  to  ano- 
ther, of  which  the  reverend  Mr.  Burflem,  of  Market- Drayton,  was 
the  mailer.  In  that  town  there  (lands,  on  the  edge  of  a  high  hill, 
an  ancient  Gothic  church,  from  the  lofty  (lecple  of  which,  at  the 
diftance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  top,  there  proje6ts  an  old  ftone  fpout, 
in  the  form  of  a  dragon's  head.  On  this  head  he  once  feated  him- 
felf",  to  the  great  aftonifhment  and  terror  of  his  fchoolfellows,  who 
•were  gazing  from  below.  Yet  he  was  not  infenfible  to  danger,  nor 
ever  fought  it  unlcis  when  it  produced  applaufc,  but  then  he  flew 
\vith  eagernefs  to  meet  it;  for  even  when  a  boy  he  loved  honour 
more  than  he  feared  death. 

From  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Burflem,  with  whom  his  flay  was  fhort, 
he  was  fent  to  Merchant-Taylor's  fchool  in  London.  This  cele- 
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brated  feminary,  however,  did  not  long  retain  him,  for  his  father 
refolved  once  more  to  try  the  effedt  of  a  private  fchool,  and  entrufted 
him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Sterling,  of  Hemel  Hempftead,  a  village  in 
Hertfordlhire,  where  he  continued  till  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  a  writer  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Company. 

From  a  ciiflike  to  reflraint,  and  an  abhorrence  of  all  comgulfion, 
young  dive's  academical  attainments  feldom  received,  or  defer  ved, 
from  his  mailers  any  particular  applaufe;  but  they  all  agreed  in 
giving  him  the  character  of  the  molt  unlucky  boy  they  ever  had  in 
their  fchools.  Such  were  the  firft  afpe&s  of  a  character  that  foon 
afterwards  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world! 

In  confequence  of  Mr.  Clive's  appointment,  in  1743,  as  a 
writer  in  the  Company's  fervice,  he  embarked  in  one  of  their  fhips, 
and  arrived  at  Madras  in  the  year  1 744,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
age.  The  fame  diilike  to  the  drudgery  of  the  deik,  the  fame  impa- 
tience of  controul,  which  diftinguimed  him  at  fchool,  itill  marked 
his  character,  and  rendered  his  appointment  as  troublefome  to  his 
fuperiors  as  it  was  irkfome  to  himfelf.  On  one  occafion,  his  con- 
duel:  to  the  fecretary,  under  whom  the  writers  are  placed,  was  foin- 
confiftent  with  the  difdpline  of  office,  that  the  governor,  to  whom, 
it  was  reported,  commanded  him  to  afk  the  fecretary fs  pardon. 
The  fubmillion  was  made  in  terms  of  extreme  contempt ;  but  the 
fecretary  received  it  gracioufly,  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  "  No, 
Sir,"  replied  Clive  ;  "  the  governor  did  not  command  me  to  dine 
with  you." 

On  the  furrender  of  Madras  to  the  French  admiral,  Monfieur  dc 
la  Bourdonnais,  in  September,  1746,  the  Company's  fervants,  both 
civil  and  military,  became  prifoners  on  parole  ;  but  as  Monfieur  Du-* 
pleix,  who  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  forces  in  India, 
and  who  was  not  prefent  at  the  furrendc-r,  refufed  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  and  made  the  Englith  prifoners  to  the  town,  infilling  upon 
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their  taking  a  frefh  parole  from  the  new  governor,  the  Englilh,  on 
their  part,  confiderecl  their  engagement  to  Bourdonnais  as  broken, 
and  thought  themfelves  at  liberty  to  make  their  efcape,  if  poflible, 
and  to  take  up  arms  when  occaiion  might  offer :  accordingly  Mr. 
Clive,  difguifed  as  a  Moor  in  the  drefs  of  the  country,  and  a  few 
others,  efcaped  to  St.  David's,  which  lies  on  the  fame  coatt,  at  the 
diftance  of  twenty-one  miles  to  the  fouth. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  happened  to  be  engaged  in  a  party  at 
cards  with  two  enfigns,  who  were  detected  in  a  combination  to 
cheat  the  reft  of  the  company.  The  enfigns  had  won  coniiderable 
fums,  which,  as  their  knavery  was  proved,  the  lofers,  at  firft,  refufed 
to  pay ;  but  the  threats  of  the  two  gamblers  foon  intimidated  all  but 
Cliv^,  who  ftill  perfifled  in  his  refufal,  and  accepted  the  challenge 
\vhich  the  boldeft  of  them  gave.  Clive  delivered  his  fire  ;  but  his  an- 
tagonift,  as  each  had  only  a  fingle  pirtol,  referved  his,  and  quitting 
his  ground,  prefented  the  piftol  to  Mr.  Clive's  head,  and  bade  him 
afk  his  life.  After  fome  hesitation  Clive  complied:  but  his  anta- 
gonift  telling  him  he  muft  alfo  recant  the  expreiftons  he  had  ufed  to 
his  dtmonour,  and  promife  payment  of  the  money,  for  that  otherwife 
he  would  fire;  "  Fire,  and  bed — n'd!"  faid  Clive.  <(  I  faid  you 
cheated;  I  fay  fo  ftill:  nor  will  I  ever  pay  you."  Theenfign,  find- 
ing that  all  remondrances  were  vain,  called  him  a  madman,  and 
threw  away  his  pirtol.  When  Clive's  acquaintance  complimented 
him  on  his  behaviour  on  this  occafion,  he  made  the  following  re- 
mark:  '•  The  man  has  given  me  my  life,  and  I  have  no  right  in 
future  to  mention  his  behaviour  at  the  card-table;  although  1  never 
will  pay  him,  nor  ever  keep  him  company." 

In  1747  Mr.  Clive  obtained  a  comrniilion  in  the  military  fervice. 
The  .events  of  the  two  firft  years,  1747  and  1748,  gave  him  few  op- 
portunities of  exerting  the  talents  he  poiFerted  ;  yet,  even  in  thole 
few,  he  exhibited  fuch  proofs  of  an  ardent,  inflexible  mind,  as  raifcd 
the  admiration,  and  engaged  the  confidence,  of  the  troops.  After 
the  capture  of  Madras,  the  power  of  the  French  had  obtained  the 
afcendency  through  the  whole  Carnatic;  but  the  arrival  of  admual 
Bofcawen,  with  two  thouiaiid  regular  troops,  in  July  1748,  raifed 
the  hopes  of  the  government  of  St.  David's,  and  determined  them  to 
retrieve  their  finking  reputation  by  an  attack  on  Pundicherry,  a 
neighbouring  fort,  and  the  enemy's  principal  fettlement.  At  this 
fiege  our  young  enfign diftinguifhed  himfclf  by  his  gallant  behaviour 
in  the  defence  of  the  advanced  trench;  which  the  enemy  attacked 
with  fo  much  refolution,  that  fome  of  the  officers  in  tbe  fame  de- 
tachment fell,  and  he  himfelf  received  a  (hot  in  his  hat,  and  another 
in  his  coat:  but,  notwithstanding  this  partial  fuccefs,  the  early  fet- 
ting  in  of  the  rains,  and  the  total  inexperience  of  Admiral  Byfcawen 
in  military  operations,  compelled  the  Engliih  foon  afterwards  to  raife 
tbe  iiege,  and  to  return  to  Fort  St.  David's. 
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During  the  attack  upon  the  ititrenchment,  Mr.  Cliveob fervid  that 
his  powder  was  almolt  (pent ;  and  in  his  eagcrnefs  for  more,  inftead 
of  difpatching  a  ferjeant,   ran  hirnfclf  to  the  trench  behird>  and. 
brought  a  frefh  fupply.     This  circumftance  was  afterward  <   repre- 
fented  to  his  prejudice  by  another  officer,  who  inilniiated  in  com- 
pany, when  piivewas  not  pix-ft-nt,  that  he  had  quitted  his  pod  from 
tear.     Clive,    informed  of  the  afperfion,  requeued  his  friend,  who 
brought  him  the  account,  to  go  with  him  to  the  officer;  when  find- 
ing that  the, charge,  though  deified  at  firjf.,  was  (Uiflly  true,  he  told 
the  officer  they  muit  fnfta'ntly  withdraw.     The  rimcer  followed,  as 
if  to  attend  him;  but  whiiil  tome  other  officers,   who  were  prefent 
when  Clive  acceded  him,  were  tlill  nigh,  he  gave  him  from  behind 
a  blow  upon  the  ear.     Clive  inffcntly  drew  ;  the  other,  knowing  the 
company  would   ir.;erpofe,  followed  his  example.     Both  were  put 
under  an  arreft,  and  a  court  of  inquiry  was  ordered ;  who  *.*'ere  of 
opinion,  that  the  officer  ought  to  afk  Mr.  Clive's  pardon  at  the  head, 
of  the  battalion,  for  having  afperfed  his  character  without  a  caufe  ; 
but  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  break  the  ofBcer.  they  took 
no  notice  of  the  blow.     Clive,  Unwilling  to  injure  the  fervice,  was 
illent  on  this  head,  til!  the  return  of  the  army  to  St.  David's,  when 
he  called  on  the  officer,  and  reminded  him  of  what  had  paikd  at  the 
camp.     He  acknowledged,  that  with  refpecl  to  that  part  of  the  af- 
front on  which  the  court  had  given  an  opinion,  their  judgment,  and 
the  officer's  consequent  compliance,  had  afforded  him  entire  fatis- 
fnc^ion  ;  but  as  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  blow,  he  mufl  now  call, 
him  to  an  account  for  that.     The  officer  infilled,  that  his  compli- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  the  court  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  full 
fa'tisfa&ion,  and  perfevered  in  refufing  every  other;  upon  Which  Mr. 
Clive  laid  his  cane  gently  on  his  head,  and  told  him.  that  he  did  this 
merely  toitigmatize  him,  for  that  he  was.  too  contemptible  a  coward, 
even  for  a  beating.     The  next  day  the  officer  reiigned  his  com-' 
miffion. 

The  feafon  for  military  operations  being  over,  the  troops  re- 
mained inactive  at  St.  David's;  and  before  the  return  of  fpring,  the 
news  of  a  ce'fTation  of  Hostilities  between  Britain  and  France  arrived. 
But  though  the  fubjech  of  the  two  dates  had  no  longer  a  national 
pretence  for  war,  yet  ancient  rivalfhip  and  recent  injuries,  oppo- 
iition  of  interefts,  and  a  mutual  cpnfcioufhefs  of  ftrength,  feemed  to 
announce  a  fpeedy  renewal  of  the  conteii.  At  this  time  the  domi- 
nions of  a  neighbouring  chief,  the  rajah  of  Tnnjore,  were  claimed 
by  his  brother,  a  fugitive,  who  declared  that  the  prefent  rajah  was 
an  ufurper,  and  ihut  he  himfelf,  though  depofed  by  his  fubjefts,  was 
their  rightful  lord.  The  facrts  appealed  to  the  Englifh  of  St.  Da- 
vid's fo  convincing,  tnnt  they  applauded  their  own  refolution  to  fup- 
port  his  caufe,  confuLjring  it  as  the  caufe  of  juftice,  which  all  men 
are  bound,  by  the  law  of  nature,  to  defend.  Near  their  own  fettle-' 
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meat  was  a  fort  of  the  rajah's,  called  Devi  Cutah,  with  the  attack  of 
•which  they  refolved  to  begin    their    operations.     When  they  ap- 
peared before  it,  they  found  the  approaches  difficult,  and  the  ram- 
parts covered  with  innumerable  troops,  whofe  military  prowefs  ex- 
perience had  not  yei  taught  them  to  defpife.     Clive  alone  infilled 
that  the  enterprize,  though  hazardous,  was  far,Jrom  being  defpe- 
rate  ;  for,  by  advancing  the  cannon  in  the  night,  the  gates  might  be 
deftroyed,  and  the  town  taken  by  ft'»rm.     The  commanding  officer,, 
captain  Cope,  refund  to  Jiften  to  his  advice,  as  too  bold  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  continued  a  fruitlefs  cannonade,  till,  having  exhsulted  his 
ammunition,    he  was  compelled  to   lead  back  his  troops,   with  dif- 
grace,  to  Fort  St.  David's.     Their  ihame  at  this  difoomfkure,  it's 
ill  effects    upon  'heir  trade,  and,  above  all,   the    triumphs  of  the 
French,   determined  the  Englifh   to  make  a  fecond  attempt  for  the 
reduction  of  Devi  Cotah.     The  detachment  confided  of  eight  hun- 
dred British  troops,  and  fifteen  hundred  Sepoys,  a  name  given  to  the 
natives  when  disciplined  by  the  Europeans,  and  enlifted  in  their  fer- 
vice.    The    command  was  entrufted  to   major   Lawrence,   whofe 
great  abilities,  at  th;»t  time  but  little  known,  foon  afterwards  raifed 
him  to  the  highed  rank  in  the  fervice.     A  breach  being  made  in  the 
•wal's   Ciive,    then  a  lieutenant,  folicited  the  command  of  the  tor- 
lorn   hope.      Lawrence,  though  he  knew  his  character,  was  fur- 
prifed  at  his  requert,  -»nd  told  him  that  the  fervice  did  not  fall  to  his 
turn.     Clive  replied,  that  he  knew  it  did  not,  he  fhould  otherwife 
have  clrr.r.ed  it  as  his  right ;  but  that  he  hoped,  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
the  requeft  of  a  volunteer  would  not  be  refufed.     Major  Lawrence 
having  gwen  his  confent,  a  platoon  ot  thirty-four  Britifh,  fupported 
by  fevtn  hundred  Sepoys,  was  ordered  to  florin  the  breach.     Clive 
and  the  Englifh  led  the  way.     Between  the  camp  and  the  fort  was  a 
rivulet,    in  palling  which  four  of  the  Englilh  fell  by  the  enemy's 
fire.     The  frightened  Sepoys  halted  as  foon  as  they  had  paifed  the 
brook,  but  the  Engiifh  pufhed  refolutely  on ;  and  being  now  clofe 
upon  the  breach,  had  levelled  their  mufquets,  when  a  party  of  horfe, 
whom  a  t©wer  of  the  fort  had  hitherto  concealed,  rufhed  upon  their 
rear,  and  cut  down  twenty-fix  of  their  number.     One  of  the  horfe - 
rnen  aimed  a  ftroke  at  Clive  ;  but  having  efcaped  it,  by  ftepping 
afide  as  the  horfe  paiilJ  him,  he  ran  towards  the  rivulet,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  join  the  Sepoys.     Of  the  whole  four  and  thirty, 
himfelf  and  three  others  were  all  that  were  left  alive.     Major  Law- 
rence, feeing  the  cSifafler,  commanded  all  the  Europeans  to  advance, 
Clive  ftill  marched  in  the .firft  divifion.     The  horfe  renewed  their 
attack,  but  v/ere  repuifed  with  fuch  (laughter,   that  the  garrifon,  dif- 
rriayed  at  the  fight,  gave  way  as  the  Engliih  approached  the  breach, 
and,  flying  through  the  oupofite  gate,  abandoned  the  town  to  the 
viclors.     Alarmed  at  the  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh,  the  rajah  fent  them 
overtures  ol  peace  :  to  which,  on  condition  that  a  fettlement  fhould 
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be  made  on  his  rival,  and  the  fort  of  Devi  Cotah,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing diltrift,  be  ceded  to  the  Company,  the  Engliih  readily  agreed. 

After  the  war,  lieutenant  Clive  returned  to  the  civil  eitablifh- 
merit,  and  was  admitted  to  the  fame  rank  as  that  he  would  have  held, 
had  he  never  quitted  the  civil  tor  the  military  line.  His  income 
was  now  condderably  increased  by  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
.commiffary  to  the  Britifh  troops  ;  an  appointment  which  the  friend- 
fhip  ot  major  Lawrence  had  procured  him.  He  had  not  long  beea 
fettled  at  Madras,  when  a  fever  of  the  nervous  kind  deftroyed  his 
cortrtitution,  and  operated  fo  baneful ly  on  his  fpirits,  that  the  con- 
jflant  prefence  of  an  attendant  became  absolutely  requifite.  As  the 
difeafe  abated,  his  former  iirength  was  in  fome  degree  renewed ;  but 
his  frame  had  received  fo  rude  a  (hock,  that,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  excepting  when  his  mind  was  ardently  engaged,  the  op- 
preflion  on  his  fpirits  frequently  returned. 

On  account  of  (he  diitradion  of  affairs  in  1751,  Clive  refumed 
the  military  character.  Being  then  at  St.  David's,  and  having  ob- 
tained a  captain's  cornmHIion,  he  undertook  to  conduft  a  detach- 
ment fent  to  the  relief  of  a  fort  of  the  nabob's,  which  at  that  time 
wasclpfe'ly  beficged  by  a  neighbouring  chief  tain,  the  ally  of  his  rival 
Chimdafaheb.  Led  on  by  him,  the  Engliih  broke  through  the  chief- 
tain's troops  in  the  night,  and  entered  the  fort  amidft  the  applaufe  of 
the  garrifon.  No  fooner  had  he  fcen  them  fate,  than  he  attempted 
to  return,  accompanied  by  his  fervants,  and  a.  guard  of  twelve  Se- 
poys ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  found  themfelves 
Jurroundcd  by  the  chieftain's  troops.  Captain  Clive  refolved  to 
farce  his  way,  and  the  attempt  fu.ceeded;  but  feven  of  the  Sepoys, 
and  fever  dl  of  his  fervants,  fell  by  «he  fabres  oi  the  enemy* 

Having  difp'ayed  great  (kill  and  much  courage,  by  ftratagem,  and 
a  timely  reinforcement,  the  captain  defeated  three  hundred  Euro- 
peans, two  thoufand  five  hundred  Sepoys,  and  two  thoufand  horfe, 
which  Dupleixand  Chundafaheb  had  fent  againft  him  ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  had  made  himlelf  mailer  of  feveral  torts 
belonging  to  the  enemy. 

Early  in  the  next  year,  1752,  captain  Clive  took  the  field  with 
three  hundred  and  eighty  Europeans,  two  thoufand  Sepoys,  and  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  horfe;  and  finding  that  the  enemy  intended  an. 
attack  on  Arcot,  haftened  to  it's  relief.  The  enemy,  who  had  in- 
telligence ot"  his  motions,  had  formed  a  plan  to  furprize  him  on  his 
march  ;  and  having  with  them  a  numerous  party  of  French,  had 
taken  their  meafures  with  fo  much  judgment,  that  before  he 
fufpecled  an  attack,  the  fire  of  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the  diftance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  his  right,  was  poured  upon  hi-s 
irien.  The  extremity  ot  danger  increafed  the  activity,  but  never 
difturbed  the  compofure  of  his  mind.  The  battle  hung  in  fufpence 
till  evening,  when  a  detachment  of  his  troops  attacked  the  enemy  in 
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the  rear,  and  having  made  themfelvcs  matters  of  their  cannon,  a 
general  defeat  enfued. 

Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  province,  being  now  in  fafoty,  captain 
Clive  received  orders  to  conduct  his  forces  to  St.  David's,  it  being 
refolved  to  fend  them  to  the  relief  of  Tritchinopoly.  Before  their 
departure  from  St.  David's,  Major  Lawrence  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  all  the  troops  which  were 
deilined  for  this  fervfce,  and  which  confided  of  four  hundred  Eu- 
ropeans, and  eleven  hundred  Sepoys.  When  they  arrived  within 
fight  of  the  town,  the  enemy,  whofe  detachments  had  attempted, 
without  fuccefs,  to  intercept  them  on  their  march,  determined  to 
give  them  battle.  Clive,  at  his  own  requeir,  took  poifelfion  01  a 
large  itone  building  which  flood  on  the  plain  between  the  two 
armies,  and  which  the  French,  intent  on  iorming  their  line,  had 
happily  neglected.  This  movement  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day ; 
for  as  the  French  were  expofed  to  the  fire  from  the  guns,  while  his 
troops  were  protected  from  their's,  they  foon  gave  ground;  and  the 
horfe  in  Chundafaheb's  fervice,  difmayed  by  the  lois  of  their  com- 
mander, Allum  Khan,  whofe  head  was  taken  ofFby  a  cannon-ball, 
fled  with  great  precipitation. 

The  fiege  of  Tritchinopoly  being  raifed,  the  army  was  divided 
into  two  bodies,  and  Clive,  though  the  junior  captain,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  one.  Major  Lawrence's  corps  remained  on  the 
fouth  of  the  river  Caveri,  while  captain  Clive  proceeded  a  day's 
march  to  the  northward,  and  encamped  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  banks  of  the  Coleroon.  Soon  alter  the  feparation,  he  received 
intelligence  that  a  large  reinforcement,  under  the  conduct  of 
D'Autueil,  had  been  fent  from  Pondicherry  by  Dupleix,  to  the  relief 
of  the  French  troops  on  the  Coleroon,  who  were  commanded  by 
Mr.  Law.  This  detachment  Clive  refolved  to  intercept;  but  find- 
ing that  D'Autueil  had  retired  on  his  approach,  he  returned  again  to 
his  camp.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Law,  who  had  received  an  ac- 
count of  his  departure,  but  had  not  heard  of  his  return,  had  fent  a 
party  of  feven  hundred  Sepoys,  and  eighty  Europeans,  forty  of  whom 
were  deferters  from  the  Englilh,  to  itorm  the  camp,  which  he  ima- 
gined they  would  find  very  weakly  defended.  The  advanced  guard, 
deceived  by  the  language  of  the  deferters,  and  by  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  luppofed  them  a  detachment  of  major  Lawrence's  troops,  and 
allowed  them  to  pafs  without  rnoleftation  or  inquiry.  In  this  man- 
ner they  marched  on  to  the  center  of  the  camp,  where,  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  feruincl.s,  they  inffantly  gave  their  fire.  Clive,  Itarting 
from  his  fleep,  imagined  the  fire  had  proceeded  from  his  own 
troops,  who,  for  fome  unknown  reafon,  had  taken  the  alarm.  With, 
this  idea  imprefltd  upon  his  mind,  he  ran  to  the  quarters  of  the  Eng- 
Hfh,  and  found  them  under  arms  in  confequence  of  the  fire,  but  as 
ignorant  as  himfelf  of  the  caufc.  He  proceeded  with  them  to  that 
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part  of  the  catnp  where  they  heard  the  alarm,  and  finding  a  br\lv  of 
Sepoys  firing  at  random  towards  the  enemy's  encampment,  he  n- 
cluded,  as  before,  that  they  were  his  own  men,  and  ordering  the  En- 
ropeans  to  halt,  proceeded  towards  the  Sepoys,  to  inquire  the  reafori 
of  their  conduct.  One  of  the  firft  he  accofted,  knowing  from  his 

*»i* 

language  that  he  \vas  an  Engliftiman,  -wounded  him  in  two  places, 
and  then  ran  towards  a  pagoda,  or  Indian  temple,  which  flood  in, 
the  camp,  and  of  which  the  French  were  matters.  Captain  Clive; 
ilill  miftaking  the  Sepoy  for  one  of  his  own  troops,  and  enraged  at 
his  infolence,  followed  him  to  the  gate  of  the  pagoda,  where,  to  his 
great  furprize,  he  was  challenged  by  fix  Frenchmen.  This  circum- 
ilance  initantaneoufly  fuggefted  to  his  mind  all  that  had  palTed.  Hfc 
lold  them,  with  a  calmnefs  which  gained  belief,  that  he  was  come 
to  offer  them  their  lives,  on  condition  of  their  laying  down  their 
arms;  a  propofal  which  he  imagined  they  would  gladly  accept,  as 
they  would  fee  that  the  pagoda  was  furrounded  by  his  troops. 
Three  of  the  Frenchmen  returned  to  confult  their  companions,; 
while  the  other  three  accompanied  him  as  his  prifoners.  He  then 
haftened  to  the  Europeans,  with  an  intention  to  attack  the  Sepoys ; 
but  they,  alarmed  at  their  fltuation,  had  marched  away  unmolefted 
by  the  Englifh,  who  imagined  that  they  had  left  their  ground  in, 
obedience  to  captain  Clive's  commands. 

Having  taken  fuch  meafuresas  muft  effectually  prevent  the  efcape 
of  the  French  from  the  pagoda,  capiain  Clive,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
went  down  in  perfon  to  parley  with  them.  Being  weary  with  fa- 
tigue, and  weak  with  the  lofs  of  blood,  he  leaned  for  fupport  on  the 
ilioulders  ot  two  lerjeants,  when  one  of  the  deferters,  who  knew  him* 
fired  at  him  as  he  flood  at  the  gateway,  and  killed  the  tw»  ferjeants 
who  fupported  him.  The  French,  fearful  that  fuch  an  outrage*' 
if  countenanced  by  them,  would  exclude  them  from  the  hope  of 
quarter,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered.  The  ieven  hun-^ 
dred  Sepoys,  with  an  appearance  of  better  fortune,  had  left  the 
camp  t  but  the  Morattoes  being  ordered  to  purfue  them,  executed 
their  cornmiiTion  with  fuch  effectual  (laughter,  that  before  noon  not 
a  {ingle  man  of  the  whole  feven  hundred  was  left  alive.  The 
enemy,  weakened  by  their  lofsr  were  driven  from  two  of  their  polls ; 
und  fuon  afterwards  D'Autrcuil,  and 'his  whole  detachment,  were? 
taken  prifoners. 

This  rapid  fucceffion  of  misfortunes  entirely  difheartened  Chun- 
dafaheb's  Indian  troops,  and  produced  fo  great  a  defection,  that  two 
thoufand  of  his  horfe,  and  fifteen  hundred  of  his  Sepoys,  defertedto* 
captain  Clive  ;  and  fo  many  thoufand  others  returned  to  their  dif- 
ferent homes,  that  the  troops  which  remained  with  him,  exclusively 
of  the  French  battalion,  amounted  only  to  three  thoufand  foot,  anc£ 
two  thoufand  horfe.     Thus  abandoned,  the  unfortunate  old  man „ 
with  the  concurrence  of  Mr,  Law,  the  commanding  officer  of 
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French,  threw  himfeh  on  the  merry  'i  the  chief  of  the  Tanjorines, 
who  was  then  in  major  Lawrence's  camp,  and  who  had  folemnly 
fworn  to  convey  him  in  !,i!cty  to  the  French  fettlement  at  Karical. 
No  fooner  was  Chundalaheb  in  his  power,  than  the  faithlefs  Tan- 
jofine  acquainted  Mahomed-AIIi-Khan  with  the  news,  who  imme- 
diately infilled  that  the  prilbner  i'hould  be  delivered  up  to  him. 
The  Morattoes,  and  the  regent  ot  Myfore,  made  the  fame  demand, 
each  infixing  on  his  preferable  right;  till  at  length  the  Tanjorine, 
wearied  with  their  importunity,  alarmed  at  their  threats,  and  en- 
raged to  be  disappointed  of  the  vaft  advantage  he  expected  from  his 
perfidy,  ordered  one  of  his  fcrvarus,  a  remorfelefs  Arrghan,  whom  he 
kept  for  fuch  purpofes,  to  difpatch  the  unhappy  prifoner.  A  few 
days  before  this  event,  Mr.  Law's  whole  French  battalion  capi- 
tulated, and  were  made  pr: loners. 

There  being  now  no  army  to  oppofe  him  in  the  field,  captain 
Clive  returned  to  Madras,  where  he  accepted  the  command  of  five 
hundred  new-raifed  Sepoys,  and  a  hundred  raw  recruits  from  Eu- 
rope, none  of  whom  had  ever  fetn  an  enemy.  Yet  with  thefe  men 
lie  b.-^ieged  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  two  ilrong  forts,  garrifoned 

•   ^^  ^^ 

by  French  and  native?:  ior  he  rnfpired  them  with  courage,  by  ex- 
poiir/j;  himfelf  to  the  hotted  of  the  fire;  and  his  own  knowledge 

i  O  O 

and  experience  fuppHedtfae  deficiency  of  their's. 

This  fervice  being  completed,  and  the  en^my  difpofle fifed  of  all 
that  part  of  the  Carnatic,  captain  Ciive  returned  to  Madras,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  the  month  or  February,  iys3»  when,  the 'ruined  ftat^ 
of  his  health  compelled  him  to  embark  for  England. 

Not  long  after  capt:*in  Clive's  i  England,  lie  was  foll- 

cited  by  the  directors  of  the  }  India  Company,  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  with  a  right  of  fuccef- 
lion  to  the  government  of- Madras;  and  as  he  expreflcd  his  wiliing- 
nefs  to  ferve  them,  they  procured  ior  hi, -71  the  commifljon  of  lieute- 
nant-colonel in  his  m.ijrity's  fervice,  together  with  the  conduct  of 
three  companies  of  the  n.-yal  artillery,  and  of  thiee  or  four  hundred 
of  the  king's  troops.  * 

With  this  force  he  v/as  ordered  to  join  the  Morattoes  on  the 
weftern  coalt  of  Hindoftan,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  attack 
the  French,  whole  power  was  at  tiiat  time  extremely  formidable  to 
the  Company:  but  finding,  015  his  arrival  at  Bombay,' that  the 
peace  was  already  concluded,  he  determined  to  employ  his  troops 
againft  Angria,  a  neighbouring  pirate,  \vhofe  frequent  depredations 
were  injurious  to  the  Englilh  fettlements.  The  expedition  was 
immediately  undertaken,  ana  attended  with  complete  fuccefs. 

On  the  J5th  of  December,  the  colonel  embarked  on  board  ad- 
miral Watfon's  fqtiadron,  having  with  him  twelve  hundred  Sepoys, 
and  feven  hundred  Europeans,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  were 
in  his  majefty's  fervice.  He  arrived  in  Ballafor  road  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  December,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  admiral,  determined 
on  an  attempt  which  was  coniidered  as  fingularly  daring,  but  which, 
in  their  circumftances,  was  highly  expedient ;  that  of  bringing  up  the 
{hips  to  the  very  town  of  Calcutta.  No  fooner  was  this  fervice  per- 
formed, than  the  troops  were  landed,  and  the  ihip  guns  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  fort;  from  which,  as  well  as  irom  the  town,  the 
enemy  fled  with  great  precipitation. 

The  fatisfa&ion  of  the  army  and  navy  in  this  important  fuccefr, 
was  difturbed  by  a  difference  which   arofe  between  their  refpeclive 
commanders;  for  the  government  of  the  fort  being  claimed  by  cap- 
tain  Coote,    in  confequence  ot   a  commiffion  from  the   admiral, 
colonel  Clive  refented  the  demand  as  highly  irregular ;   Mr.  Wat- 
for/s  authority,    as  admiral,  giving  him  no  right  to  fuperfede  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  land  forces,  and  appoint  an  inferior  of- 
ficer to  the  government  of  the  fort.     Hence  the  colonel  refufed  to 
refign  the  command  of  the  fort  to  captain  Coote,  and  threatened  that 
officer  with  an  immediate  arreft  if  he  preiumed  to  difobey ;   but  he 
declared,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  give  up  the  fort  to  admiral 
Watfon,   if  he  himfelf  would  demand  the  keys.     The  admiral  fent 
him  word,  in  anfwer  to  this  declaration,  that  if  he  did  not  quit  the 
fort,  he.  ihould  be  driven  from  it  by  the  (hip's  guns.     The  colonel 
replied,  that  he  could  not  be  anfwerable  for  the  confequences,  but 
he  would   not  quit  the  fort.     His  firmnefs  induced  the  admiral  to 
opt  the'  expedient  of  aiking  in  perfon  for  the  keys,  which  were 
accordingly  delivered  to  him,  and  by  him  were  entrufted,  not  to 
captain  Coote,  but  to  the  governor  and  council  of  Calcutta. 

Colonel  Ciive  had  now  with  him  twelve  hundred  Sepoys,  and 
feven  hundred  Europeans,  which  were  all  his  force,  for  a  confi- 
derable  pait  of  the  Madras  detachment  was  not  yet  arrived.  With 
thefe  troops,  however,  few  as  they  were,  he  took  the  field  in  1757, 
and  intrenched  himfelf  at  five  miles  alliance  from  Calcutta,  to  which 
town  he  knew  that  Siuajah  Dowlah,  the  nabob,  and  his  whole 
army,  were  then  upon  their  march.  The  nabob  pafled  the  Englifh 
intrenchments  at  the  diitance  of  bus  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  encamped 
at  the  back  of  Calcutta. 

The  colonel  now  found  his  (ituation  truly  defperate.  The  terror 
of  the  nabob's  approach  had  frightened  moft  of  the  natives  from  his 
camp  ;  and,  to  the  apparent  impoffibility  of  effecting  any  thing  with 
his  feven  hundred  Europeans,  was  added  the  profpecl  of  diftrefs  by 
famine.  He  thought  it  therefore  advifeable  to  fend  two  of  his  friends 
to  the  nabob,  to  treat  for  peace  ;  but  their  return  convinced  him  that 
the  nabob  was  fixed  in  his  hatred  to  the  Englifh,  and  would  not 
negociate,  excepting  with  a  view  of  gratifying  that  hatred  in  the 
fureft  manner,  and  by  the  eafieft  means.  In  this  fituation,  which 
fcarcely  prefented  a  ray  of  hope,  colonel  Clive  determined  to  at- 
tack the  nabob's  camp,  to  feizc  his  cannon,  and,  above  all  things  to, 
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carry  deftruclion  to  his  head  quarters.  With  this  view  he  applied 
to  admiral  Watfon  for  the  afii fiance  of  five  hundred  feamen  to  draw 
his  cannon,  and  carry  his  ammunition  ;  and  thefe  being  fent,  he 
began  his  march  at  midnight  :  but  as  the  day  approached,  fo  thick 
a  tog  came  on  with  it,  that  though  he  had  reached  the  camp,  it  was 
no  longer  poffible  to  execute  the  defign  of  feizing  the  cannon,  or  of 
proceeding  by  the  morteu:  road  to  the  head  quarters.  Yet  he  (till 
continued  the  attack,  and  palled  through  the  midft  of  the  camp. 

At  laft  the  nabob  fent  a  letter  offering  terms  of  accommodation, 
and  a  firm  peace  was  concluded,  to  the  hunour  and  advantage  of  the 
Company. 

No  fooner  was  the  treaty  figned,  than  colonel  Clive,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  nabob's  interference  and  repeated  threats,  led  his  force 
againft  the  French  fettlerneiit  at  Chandernagore,  and  with  the 
ailiftance  of  the  fleet  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place. 

This  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh  left  them  little  to  fear  from  the  future 
operations  of  the  French,  hut  they  had  much  to  dread  from  the  re- 
fentments  of*Surajah  Dowlah  ;  for  they  had  attacked  the  French  in 
oppofition  to  his  will,  and  in  contempt  of  his  threats  to  declare  him- 
feif ,their  enemy,  if  they  prefumed  to  difobey.  Of  his  rooted  anti- 
pathy to  the  Englifh,  his  conduct  had  exhibited  a  continued  proof: 
the  ruins  of  Calcutta  were  before  their  eyes,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
night  which  followed  the  furrender  were  f  re  fa  in  every  mind.  He 
had  then  received  no  provocation  ;  he  had  now  received  the  greateft. 
No  hope,  therefore,  of  lading  peace  remained,  but  by  depriving  him 
of  the  power  to  injure,  and  that  c:>uld  only  be  effected  by  a  revo- 
lution in  his  government. 

The  firft  idea  of  fuch  a  change  was  fuggefted  by  captain  CHve ; 
and  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Watts  the  execution  was  entrufted.  The 
lituation  of  the  nabob's  court  was  highly  favourable  to  their  wi flies  ; 
for  his  conduct  had  fo  entirely  alienated  the  affections  .of  his  prin- 
cipal officer?,  that  one  of  them,  Meer  Jaffier  by  name,  became  therr 
aifociate  in  the  enterprize  ;  and  it  was  foon  agreed,  that  if  fuccefs 
would  attend  their  views,  his  mailer's  titles,  dignity,  and  power, 
mould  be  transferred  to  him.  The  conduct  of  this  negociation  ne- 
cefTanly  required  the  afiiftance  of  one  of  the  natives  of  the  country  ; 
for  no  European  could  have  the  fame  accefs  to  Meer  Jaffier,  or  have 
paffed  unfuipected  between  him  and  the  Englifh.  The  perfon  made 
choice  of  was  a  Gentoo  merchant  at  Calcutta,  whofe  name  was  Omu 
chund,  and  who  was  well  known  to  the  officers  of  the  nabob's  court, 
as  well  as  to  the  Englifh.  He  was  accordingly  employed  ;  and  by 
his  afliltance  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  cafily  adjufted.  But 
before  the  actual  figning  of  the  treaty,  when  ample  proofs  of  the 
particulars  of  the  plot  were  in  his  power,  he  determine!]  to  draw 
from  his  fituaiion  much  larger  advantages  than  any  which  had  vet 
been  offered:  he  therefore  infilled  on  a  mod  enormous  fum,  in  ad- 
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dition  to  that  v^l.ich  had  beer,  piorriicd  him  ;  and  threatened  that* 
in  cafe  of  refuial,  he  would  go  to  the  nabob,  and  difclofe  to  him  all 
he  knew. 

The  life  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  in  Omich'und's  hands;  the  life  of 
Mr.  Watt?,  who  was  t'-en  at  Mr  .  oa  I,  the  capital  of  Bengal, 
was  equally  in  his  power;  the  interefts  r[  the  Company,  and  perhaps 
it's  exigence,  were  at  {lake.  '  In  inch  circumttances,  to  rcfufe  the 
demand  was  impoflible;  and  to  comply  with  it,  and  reward  the 
traitor,  was  an  indUrnitv  to  which  colonel  Clive  could  not  be  in- 

V— ' 

ouced  to  fubmit.  I:  this  .dilemma,  re  projected  the  expedient  of 
ilgning  a  real  and  a  fictitious  treaty.  The  real  treaty  contained  the 
different  ftipulations  agreed  on  by  Meer  Jaffier  and  the  reprefenta- 
tiv -s  « <f  the  Companv,  but  nothing  more;  whereas  the  ficlitious 
treaty  to  taincd,  befide  thofe  ftipulations,  an  article  in  favour  of 
Omichund,  which  granted  to  linn  the  enormous  fum  he  had  de- 
manded, as  the  price  of  fccrecy.  Both  the  agreements  were  figned  ; 
but  the  laft  being  the  only  one  of  which  Omichund  had  any  know- 
ledge, he  renounced  his  threatened  treachery. 

The  arrangement  b.-ing  now  made,  the  Englifh  began  their 
march,  in  full  expectation  of  being  joined  at  Cutwa  by  Meer  Jaffier 
and  his  fon,  who  had  promifed  to  meet  them  there,  with  a  conli- 
derable  force;  but,  inilead  of  an  army,  they  found  letters  from  Meer 
Jaffier,  to  inform  them  that  the  nabob  had  fufpe&ed  his  defign,  and 
had  compelled  him  :o  fwear  on  the  Koran,  that  he  would  not  act 
againft  him:  he  added,  however,  that  he  v\as  ftill  determined  to  join 
his  forces  to  the  Englifh,  as  foon  as  the  armies  fhculd  engage. 

The  fituation  of  the  colonel,  and  of  thofe  he  commanded,  was 
now*  extremely  embarrafling  :  they  received  an  account  from  the 
nab-Vs  camp  that  Meer  Jollier  had  betrayed  them,  and  that  their 
whole  defign  Was  known.  T;>  retreat  would  be  productive  of  the 
mod  pernicious  effects  to  the  Company,  probably  of  ruin  ;  to  ad- 
vance would  be  perilous  io  the  extreme:  for  the  river  on 'which 
they  by  v,  as  fordable  but  in  a  (ingle  place;  and  mould  they  crofsit, 
they  would  have  to  march  the  diilance  oi  many  miles  before  they 
could  reach  the  enemy.  There  would  then  be  no  retreat;  and,  of 
courfe,  mould  they  Ir.fe  the  batilc,  the  inevitable  deilruclion  of  every 
ind;vi(!?ial  would  enfue.  The  colonel,  however,  ordered  the  troops 
to  crols  over  early  in  the  morni^,  and  marched  with  fuch  expe- 
dition, that  in  tiie  e\ening  of  the  next  day  he  arrived  at  the  Grove 
of  PiafTey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  tlie  nabob  and  his  whole 
army  were  encamped.  The  .Englifh  took  porTelllon  of  the  grove, 
and,  retiris-  hind  the  bank  with  which  it  was  furrounded,  waited 
the  return  of  <:!  The  riling  fun  difcovered  to  their  view  the  camp 
of  the  n:  b  b  extet'idevi  all  over  the  plain.  In  confequence  of  the 
exceiTive  u  :.-arhv  of  Mi  i  i,  cok'Uel  C'ive  refolved,  that  during  the 
day  his  operations  ihcuUi  be  ail  ctetcLfive ;  but  that  at  midnight, 
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at  which  time  the  united  powers  of  fleep  and  opium  produce  among 
the  Hindoos  a  general  ftnpefa&ion,  his  troops  iliould  ftorm  the  camp. 
For  the  prefent,  therefore,  he  made  no  other  difpofitions  thaa  thofe 
that  were  requifite  to  repel  the  enemy's  aflaults.  Two  fucceffive 
nights  and  days  he  paffed  without  repofe  ;  for  he  fhared  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  his  troops  much  more  conftandy  than  he  uhared  their 
reft.  Now,  therefore,  that  ail  precautions  had  been  taken,  and  that 
a  fhort  interval  feemed  likely  to  precede  the  enemy's  attack,  he  threw 
himfelf  on  the  ground,  and,  from  that  tranquillity  of  mind  which 
never  left  him,  was  foon  a  Deep. 

While  in  this  manner  the  Britifh  general  flept  undifturbed  on  the 
perilous  edge  of  battle,  the  nabob  was  fitting  penfive  and  filent  in 
his  tent,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  doubtful  iiliie  of  the  conteft.  His 
attendants  had  withdrawn,  one  after  another,  to  the  outilde  of  the 
tent.  The  nabob  ftarted  to  find  -himfelf  alone,  and  exclaimed, 
•with  horror,  "  Surely  they  have  feen  me  dead!"  His  artillery  was 
now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  grove,  and  a  heavy  cannonade  imme- 
diate enfued:  but  the  Englifh,  protected  by  the  bank,  fuffered  very 
little  from  the  fire,  while  their  own  carried  deftru&ion  through  all 
the  nabob's  lines. 

The  nabob  had  committed  the  conduct  of  the  battle  to  a  man 
of  approved  fidelity,  and  diftinguifhed  refolution  ;  but  while  this 
brave  commander  was  encouraging  his  troops  to  advance  upon  the 
Englilh,  and  drive  them  from  their  port,  lie  fell  to  the  ground  a 
headlefs  trunk.  Terrified  with  the  news,  the  nabob  fent  for  Meer 
Jaffier  to  his  tent,  and  throwing  down  his  turban,  faid  to  him,  with 
great  emotion,  "  Jafner,  that  turban  you  mufl  defend!"  Meer  Jaf- 
fier repeated  his  former  protections  of  fidelity,  and  then  withdrew, 
to  difpatch  a  mefTenger  to  the  Englifh,  informiag  them  of  the  con* 
fufion  that  prevailed  among  the  nabob's  troops,  and  ftrongly  advifing 
them  to  ftorm  his  camp  in  the  night.  In  the  mean  time,  accounts 
were  brought  to  the  nabob  that  the  havoc  of  his  troops  increafed, 
but  that  the  Englifh  (till  continued  in  the  grove.  This  lad  circum- 
fhr:ce  fuggefted  to  his  mind  the  defign  that  Olive  had  formed;  for 
which  reafon  he  refolved  to  march  back  to  his  capital,  where  an  af- 
fault  in  the  night  might  be  repelled  with  much  more  eafe  than  it 
could  be  in  an  open  camp. 

No  fooner  had  colonel  Clive  c]i Covered,  from  their  movements, 
and  the  ilackening  of  their  fire,  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to 
retreat,  than  he  ltd  a  detachment  of  the  Britifh  againft  a  battery  on 
his  left,  and  driving  away  a  party  of  French  who  defended  it,  turned 
the  guns  upon  the  nabob's  troops.  Their  retreat  was  inftantly  con- 
verted into  aconfuied  and  precipitate  flight :  but  the  Englifh  having 
no  horfe,  were  unable  to  purfue. 

vidtory  being  gained,  Meer  Jaffier  fent  a  mefTa^e  to  tve  colo- 
to  fay,  that  he  himfelf,   and  a  cqnfiderable  part  of  the  army, 
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waited  his  commands;  and  fbon  afterwards  came  in  perfon,  to  pay 
him  his  refpedts.  He  made  many  apologies  for  his  former  conduct, 
and  fnbmitted  to  his  companion  b.^h  his  fortune  and  his  life.  The 
colonel  allured  him,  that  the  Engliih.  would  re'igioufly  obferve  the 
treaty  they  had  made. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  unfortunate  nabob  had  fled  to  his  capital, 
and  was  employed,  during  the  i!H;ht,  in  diftributing  his  treafures 
among  the  principal  officers  ot  his  army,  ro  induce  them,  ifpoflible, 
to  try  the  fortune  of  another  engagement.  Whilft  he  was  thus 
employed  in  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  fecure  their  attachment,  an  ac- 
count was  brought  him  that  Meer  JarH<-r  and  his  troops  had  entered 
the  town,  and  were  marching  direcliy  to  the  palace.  Terrified 
at  the  news,  he  made  his  efcape  through  one  of  the  windows,  in 
hopes  of  finding  fome  place  of  concealment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city:  but  fo  entirely  bereft  of  friends  was  this  unfortunate  youth, 
that  he  could  think  of  no  one  from  whom  he  could  afk  protection, 
in  this  his  uttermoft  diftrefs,  except  a  pried,  whofe  nofe  and  ears, 


Ion  was  no  fooner  informed,  than  he  commanded  the  executioner  to 
do  his  office. 

Early  the  next  morning  Meer  JaHicr  waited  on  colonel  Clive,  to 
apologize  for  the  conduit  of  his  ion,  and  to  reprefent  it  as  the  effe£l 
of  r.ecefiity.  He  at  the  fame  time  invited  the  Engliih,  who  were 
encamped  withor -.  the  walls,  to  make  their  entrance  into  the  city  of 
Muxadabad  ;  and  being  now  perfiiaded  that  his  power  was  com- 
pletely eftabiifhed,  formed  a  deSi^n  of  governing  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  thofe  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation.  But  before  he  en- 
tered on  his  plan,  he  determined  to  remove  all  danger  of  rivalfhip 
from  the  family  of  the  depofed  nabob;  for  which  reafon  he  ordered 
the  brother  of  the  late  Surajah  DowlaH  to  be  put  to  death.  Thus 
fecure,  as  he  thought,  he  took  the  field,  in  order  to  quell,  without 
the  affi  fiance  of  the  Englifh,  three  different  rebellions  which  had 
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arifen  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  but  when,  as  the  time  of 
action  approached,  he  weighed  his  own  itrength  against  that  of  his 
enemies,  he  (huddered  at  the  probable  event,  and  folicited  colonel 
Clive  to  grant  him  his  farther  aid.  The  colonel  accordingly 
joined  him,  and  two  of  the  three  rebels  were  foon  entirely  fubdued; 
but  the  third,  being  a  man  of  conliderab'c  influence,  and  poflefTed  of 
the  government  of  an  extenfive  arid  powerful  diflridt,  the  colonel 
thought  the  interefts  of  the  Company  would  be  bell  promoted  by 
fuch  an  accommodation  between  the  nabob  and  this  infurgent,  as 
would  leave  the  latter  in  pofleilion  of  his  power,  and  enable  him, 
•with  the  alliftance  of  the  Engliih,  to  prevent  the  execution  oi  thofe 
ambitious  defigns  which  the  nabob  had  evidently  formed. 

The  peace  of  the  country  being  now  fettled,  the  nabob  fulfilled 
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the  engagements  he  had  made  with  colonel  Clive,  for  granting  a 
compeufation  to  the  Company  for  the  lofies  they  had  fuftained  by  the 
capture  of  Calcutta.  Nor  was  coir,  pen  fat  ion  made  to  the  Com- 
pany only,  but  to  the  English  merchants  and  inhabitants,  and  alfo  to 
the  Armenians. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  do  juftice  to  the  other  great 
atchievements  of  his  lordfliip,  whofe  aclions  themfelves  would  nil  a 
volume.  His  line  was  military,  not  commercial.  Under  his  di- 
rection the  trade  of  the  fociety  might,  perhaps,  have  been  confined 
to  fait,  it's  original  objedl,  and  have  proved  an  ufd'ul  inllitution. 
Under  that  of  his  fucceffors,  it  extended  to  the  other  Decenaries  of 
life,  and  became  a  cruel  monopoly,  the  forerunner  of  a  hideous 
famine. 

Lord  Clive  failed  from  Calcutta,  on  his  return  to  England,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1767,  and  arrived  there  in  the  following 


Whoever  contemplates  the  forlorn  (ituation  of  the  Company,  at  the 
time  when  lord  Clive  firft  arrived  at  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1756,  and 
then  confiders  the  degree  of  opulence  and  power  they  poifefled  when 
he  finally  left  that  place  in  the  year  1767,  wi]l  be  convinced,  that  the 
hiftpry  of  the  world  has  feldom  afforded  an  inftance  of  fo  rapid  and 
improbable  a  change.  At  the  firfl:  period,  they  were  merely  an  aflb- 
ciatior.  of  merchants  ftruggling  for  exiftence  :  one  of  their  factories 
was  in  ruins,  :heir  agents  were  mnrdered,  and  an  army  of  fifty  thou- 
iand  men,  to  \vhich  they  had  nothing  to  oppofe.,  threatened  the  im- 
mediate "deft  ruction  of  their  principal  iettlement.  At  the  laft  pe- 
riod, diftant  from  the  firft  but  ten  years,  they  were  become  powerful 
princes,  pofiefled  of  vail  revenues,  and  ruling  over  fifteen  millions  of 
people. 

After  lord  Clive's  laft  return  from  India,  he  was  made,  in  1769, 
one  or  the  knights  companions  of  the  noble  order  of  the  Bath. 

Though  his  exploits  will  excite  the  admiration,  and  receive  the 
plaudits  ot  poftarity,  jet  in  ins  life-lime  the  fame  ingratitude  was 
ihewn  him,  which  the  gieateft  men  in  all  ages  and  countries  have 
experienced  ;  for,  on  the  pretence  u  that  all  acquifitions  made  under 
the  influence  of  a  military  force,  or  by  treaty  with  foreign  powers, 
do  of  right  belong  to  the  iiate,"  a  party  in  the  Houfe  of  Common?* 
countenanced  by  the  minifter,  attempted  to  ruin  both  his  fortune  and 
his  fame.  A  motion  was  made  in  this  afTembly,  on  the  21  ft  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1773,  to  refolve,  "  that  in  the  acquisition  of  his  wealth, 
lord  Clive  had  abufed  the  powers  with  which  he  was  entrufted." 
The  fpeech  he  made  on  the  occafion,  concluded  with  the  following 
words:  u  If  the  refolution  propofed  fhould  receive  the  ailent  of  the 
Houfe,  I  fhali  have  nothing  leit  that  I  can  call  my  own,  except  my 
paternal  fortune  of  five  hundred  a  year,  and  which  has  Leen  in  the 
family  for  *ges  pail.  But  upon  this  I  am  content  to  live  \  and  peri, 
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haps  I  ihall  find  more  real  content  of  mind  and  happinefs,  than  in 
the  trembling  affluence  of  an  unfettled  fortune.  But  to  be  called, 
after  fixteen  years  have  elapfcd,  to  account  for  my  conduct  in  this 
manner  ;  and  alter  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  my  properly*  to 
be  queftioned,  and  confidered  as  having  obtained  it  unwarrantably, 
is  hard  indeed!  and  a  treatment  of  which  I  fhould  not  think  the 
Britifh  fenate  capable.  Yet  if  this  fhould  be  the  cafe,  I  have  a  con- 
fcious  innocence  within  me,  that  tells  me  my  condu6t  is  irre- 
proachable.— Ffangas,  non  faffes. — They  may  take  from  me  what 
I  have;  they  may,  as  they  think,  make  me  poor  ;  but  I  will  be 
happy.  Before  I  fit  down,  I  have  one  requeft  to  make  to  the  Hoiifc, 
that  when  they  come  to  decide  upon  my  honour,  they  will  not  forget 
their  own." 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  rejected  the  motion,  and  refolved, 
*c  That  lord  Clive  had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  fervices  to  his 
country.'3 

The  fevere  iilncfs  v^iih  which  lord  Clive  was  attacked,  during  his 
firft  refidence  in  the  Eait  I  ml fes,  gave  an  injury  to  his  conftitution 
which  was  never  fully  repaired;  and  his  health  was  farther  weak- 
ened by  his  fucceilive  vifiis  to  the  unwhojefome  climates  of  that 
country.  Hence  it  was  that  he  became  fuhje<St,  at  times,  to  a  cie- 
prellion  of  fpirits.  Kis  ardent  and  a61ive  mind,  when  not  called 
into  exertion  by  fome  great  occafion,  frequently  preyed  upon  itfelf. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  having  nothing  peculiarly  important 
and  interefting  to  engage  his  attention,  and  his  body  growing  more 
and  more  infirm,  the  depreffidn  increased  :  and  to  this  was  owing 
his  deceafe,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1774,  not  long  after  he  had 
entered  into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  at  More- 
ton-Say,  the  parifh  In  which  he  was  born. 


CLIVE  ('CATHERINE),  nn  excellent  acirefs,  was  born  in  the 
year  1711  ;  file  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Rafter,  a  gen- 
tleman born  at  Kilkenny,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  Mrs,  Da- 
jiiel,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  citizen  on  Fifh-ftreet-hill. 

Mrs.  Clive,  we  are  told  by  Chetwood,  difcovered  an  early  atten- 
tion to  the  flage.  Her  ptoptniity  to  this  profellion  led  her  to  look 
on  the  principal  performers  as  entitled  to  particular  notice,  and  hav- 
ing for  one  of  her  companions  Mifs  Johnfon,  afterwards  the  firft 
wife  of  Theophiliis  Gibber,  (a  riling  genius  who  died  in  1733  very 
young)  it  is  probable  that  they  eac.h  encouraged  the  other  in  their 
londnefs  for  'iie  fbge.  In  company  with  tins  young  lady,  Mrs. 
Clive  often  riid  ihe  ufed  to  tag  after  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes 
whenever  they  faw  him  in  the  ft  reefs,  and  irape  at  h»m  as  a  wonder. 

The  marriage  of  her  friend  to  Theophiliis  Gibber,  feems  to  have 
}ed  the  way  to  her  reception  into  the  theatre.  By  Gibber  and  by 
Chetwood  ihe  was  recommended  to  the  elder  Gibber,  then  one  of 

the 
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the  managers,  who,  as  Toon  as  he  had  heard  her  fing,  put  her  down 
on  the  lift  of  performers  at  twenty  Shillings  a-week.     Her  firft  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  year  1728  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  in  the  play 
of  Mithridates.     The  part  me  performed  was  that  of  Ifrnenes,  the 
page  of  Ziphores,  in  boy's  cloaths,  in  which  character  a  fong  pro- 
per to  the  circumftances  of  the  fcene  was  introduced,  which  ihe  ex- 
ecuted with  great  fuccefs.     At  this  period,  the  fprightlinefs  and  vi- 
vacity of  her  difpofition,  and  an  appearance  fcarce  more  than  infan- 
tine, pointed  her  out  as  the  proper  representative  of  parts  in  which 
youth  and  fimplicity  were  to  be  perfonated.     In  the  firft   feafon  of 
her  theatrical  life,  (he  performed  Phillida,    in   Gibber's  Love  in  a 
Riddle,  a  play  which  the  enemies  of  the  author  had  determined   to 
condemn  without  hearing.     We  are,  however,  informed  that  when 
our  a6trefs  appeared,  the  clamour  which  had  been  outrageous  fub- 
fided,  and  a  perfon  in  the  ftage-box  was  heard  to  call  out  to  one  of 
his  riotous  companions,  "  Zounds,  Tom,  take  care,  or  this  charm- 
ing little  devil  will  fave  all."     The  part  of  Phillida  was  afterwards 
formed  into  an  after-piece,  and  continued  to  be  a  favourite  perform- 
ance of  the  public  for  many  years. 

Continuing  to  improve  in  her  profeffion,  Hie  added  both  to  her 
falary  and  her  fame,  and<foon  became  an  aclrefs  who  contributed 
greatly  to  the  fupport  of  the  ftage.  In  1731  her  performance  of 
Nell  in  the  Devil  to  P^y,  fixed  her  reputation  as  the  greateft  per- 
former of  her  time  in  that  fpecies  of  character,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  ihe  remained  without  a  rival.  From  a  dedication  to  the 
Intriguing  Chambermaid,  by  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding,  we 
are  informed,  that  it  was  to  him  the  town  were  obliged  for  the  firft 
difcovery  of  her  great  capacity,  and  brought  her  more  early  forward 
than  the  ignorance  of  fome  and  the  envy  of  others  would  have  other- 
wife  permitted.  In  the  next  year,  1732,  me  united  herfelf  in  mar- 
riage with  George  Ciive,  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  and  brother  to 
Baron  Ciive.  This  union  was  not  productive  of  happinefs  to  ei- 
ther pany.  They  foon  agreed  to  feparate,  and  for  the  reft  of  their 
lives  had  no  intercourfe  together.  Chetwood  hints  that  (he  received 
fome  ill  ufage  from  her  hufband,  but  of  what  kind,  or  with  whom 
the  blame  was  to  reft,  we  are  not  informed. 

At  this  jun&ure  (he  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  the  inte- 
grity of  her  private  character,  by  refiifmg  to  join  the  mal-content 
performers,  who,  with  young  Cibber  at  their  head,  revolted  fr  >m 
the  acting  manager,  and  fet  up  for  themfeive?  in  oppofition  to  him 
at  the  Haymarket.  Her  fidelity  to  her  unfortunate  employer  was 
the  more  laudable,  as  her  abilities  would  have  much  contributed  to 
the  fuccefs  of  his  opponents,  and  were  in  fa£l  his  principal  fupport. 
At  Drury-lane  ihe  continued  without  inte.  r-orion  until  the  year 
I7^x,liill  increafing  in  reputation.  In  1740  ihe  was  fele&ed  to 
play  in  Alfred,  a6ted  at  Cliefden-houfe  before  the  Prince  oi"  Wales; 
and  in  the  fame  year  reprefented  Celia  and  Portia,  on  the  revivals  of 
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As  you  like  It,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  In  June  1741  fhe 
went  to  Ireland,  and  performed  a  fhort  time  in  Dublin.  In  1743 
Hie  removed  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  feafon  of  1744  we  find  her  unemployed,  and  publifliing  a  pam- 
phlet, complaining  of  the  manager's  treatment  of  her,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Cafe  of  Mrs.  Clive  fubmitted  to  the  Public,"  8vo.  Be- 
ing  unengaged  at  either  Theatre,  fhe  on  the  2d  of  November  had 
a  concert  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic  at  the  Haymarket,  by 
command  of  the  Prince  and  Prineefs  of  Wales,  for  her  benefit,  at 
which  Mr.  Lowe,  herfelf,  and  Mifs  Edwards  were  performers. 
The  differences  between  her  and  the  managers  feem  to  have  been  ac- 
commodated beiore  the  end  of  the  month,  as  fhe  then  appeared 
again  at  Covent  Garden.  In  1745  fhe  returned  to  Drury  Lane,  at 
\vhichTheatre  me  continued  until  1769,  the  time  when  fhe  entirely 
quitted  the  ftoge.  In  1750  (lie  produced  at  her  own  benefit  a  farce 
called  The  Rehearfal,  or  Bays  in  Petticoats,  which  was  altered  and 
reprefented  again  on  the  fame  occafion  in  1753*  and  a  third  time 
with  an  additional  fcene  in  1762-.  At  her  benefit  in  1753  ^ie  9U it- 
fed  the  fock  for  thebuikin,  and  undertook  the  part  of  Zara  in  The 
Mourning  Bride,  in  which  if  fhe  derived  any  advantage,  it  mufl  have 
been  from  the  curiofity  of  the  public  to  fee  her  in  fo  uncommon  a 
fituation.  We  remember  at  the  time  it  was  univerfally  allowed  that 
.  fhe  added  nothing  to  her  fame,  and  this  folly  fhe  never  afterwards 
repeated.  In  1756  Mr.  Garrick  complimented  her  with  the  firfl 
performance  of  his  admirable  character  of  Lord  Chalk  (tone  in 
Lethe.  In  1760  fhe  entertained  her  friends  with  another  farce, 
called  Every  Woman  in  her  Humour ;  and  in  1763  with  a  third, 
called  The  Sketch  of  afne  Ladys  Return  from  a  Rout.  In  both  thefc 
pieces  the  only  parts  which  could  be  commended  were  her  own 
excellent  performances.  In  1761  a  dramatic  piece,  called  The  Ijland 
of  Slaves,  was  adled  at  her  benefit,  but  this  has  been  afcribed  to  the 
pen  of  a  friend. 

In  1768  Mrs.  CJive's  intimate  friend  Mrs.  Prirchard  quitted  the 
ilage,  and  the  fticceeding  year  fhe  determined  to  follow  her  exam- 
ple :  fhe  could,  if  the  had  thought  proper,  have  continued  feveral 
years  longer  to  delight  the  public  in  various  characters  adapted  to 
her  figure  and  time  of  life;  for  to  the  laft  fhe  was  admirable  and 
unrivalled. 

On  this  occafion  we  are  told,  that  Mr.  Garrick  font  Mr.  Hop- 
kins the  prompter  to  her,  to  know  whether  fhe  was  in  earneft  in 
her  intention  of  leaving  the  Mage.  To  this  meirenger  fhe  difdain- 
ed  to  give  an  anfwcr.  To  Mr.  George  Garrick,  whom  he  after- 
wards deputed  to  wait  on  her  on  the  fame  errand,  fhe  was  not  much 
more  civil  ;  however,  fhe  condcfcended  to.tell  him,  that  if  his  bro- 
ther wiftied  to  know  her  mind,  he  fhould  have  called  upon  her  him- 
felf.  When  the  manager  met  her,  their  interview  was  fhort,  and 
•their  difcourfe  curious.  After  fome  compliments  to  her  great  merit, 
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Mr.  Garrick  wifhed,  he  faid,  that  fhe  would  continue,  lor  her  own 
fake,  fome  years  longer  on  the  flage.  This  civil  fuggeftion',  fhe 
anfwered  by  a  decifive  negative.  He  afkcd  how  mucii  flie  was 
worth  r  She  replied  brifldy,  As  much  ashimfelf.  Upon  his  fmiling 
at  her  fuppofed  ignorance  or  mi  {informal  ion,  (lie  explained  herfelf 
by  telling  him,  that/fo  knew  when  (he  had  enough,  though  he  ne- 
ver would.  He  then  intreated  her  to  renew  her  agreement  for  three 
or  four  years  ;  fhe  peremptorily  refufed.  Upon  his  renewing  his 
regret  at  her  leaving  the  ftage,  me  frankly  told  him  that  fhe  hated 
hypocrify  ;  for  flie  was  fure  that  he  would  light  up  candles  for  joy 
of  her  leaving  him,  hut  that  it  would  b?  attended  with  fome  ex- 
pence.  Every  body  will  fee  there  was  fome  unneceffary  fmartnefs 
in  the  lady's  language;  however  it  was  her  way,  as  her  friend  Mrs. 
Pritchard  ufed  to  exprefs  it. 

On  the  24th  day  of  April,  1769,  the  comedy  of  The  Wonder 
and  Lethe  were  acted  for  Mrs.  Clive's  benefit,  and  on  that  evening 
file  took  leave  of  the  ftage. 

From  this  time  Mrs.  Clive  retired  to  a  fmall  but  elegant  houfe 
near  Strawberry-hill,  Twickenham,  where  fhe  paflTed  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  in  eafe  and  independence,  refpeited  by  the  world, 
and  beloved  by  a  circle  of  friends.  A  few  years  fince  fhe  was 
afflicted  with  a  jaundice,  but  feemed  lately  to  be  quite  recovered 
i'rom  the  effects  of  it.  During  the  winter  of  1784  ihe  vifited  Mrs. 
Garrick  in  London,  and  was  induced  once  more  to  go  to  the  the- 
atre, to  fee  the  performance  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  On  being  alked  her 
opinion  of  this  lady's  acting,  fhe  anfwered  very  forcibly,  though, 
with  a  rufticity  not  unfrequent  with  her,  "  that  it  was  all  truth  and 
day-light." 

A  more  extenfive  walk  in  comedy  than  that  of  Mrs.  Clive  cannot 
be  imagined  ;  the  chambermaid  in  every  varied  fhape  which  art  or 
nature  could  lend  her;  characters  of  whim  and  affectation,  from 
the  high-bred  Lady  Fanciful,  to  the  vulgar  Mrs.  Heidelberg ; 
country  girls,  romps,  hoydens  and  dowdies,  fuperannuated  beau- 
ties, viragoes  and  ruimourifts.  To  a  ftrong  and  pleafing  voice, 
with  an  ear  for  mufic,  fhe  added  all  the  fprightly  action  requifite  to 
a  number  of  parts  in  ballad  farces. 

She  had  an  inimitable  talent  in  ridiculing  the  extravagant  action, 
impertinent  confequence,  and  infignlficant  parade,  of  the  female  ope- 
ra finger ;  fhe  matched  an  opportunity  to  fhew  her  excellence  in 
this  ftage  mimicry  in  the  Lady  of  Fafhion  in  Lethe. 

Her  mirth  was  fo  genuine,  that  whether  it  was  retrained  to  the 
arch  fneer  and  the  fupprefTed  haif  laugh,  widened  to  the  broad  grin, 
or  extended  to  the  downright  honeft  burft  of  loud  laughter,  the  au- 
dience was  fure  to  accompany  her  ;  he  muft  have  been  more  or  lefs 
than  man,  who  could  be  grave  when  Clive  was  difpofetl  to  be 
fntrry, 

But  the  whole  empire  of  laughter,  hrgs  as  it  is,  was  too  con- 
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fined  to  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  a  Clive  :  this  daughter  of  mirth  af- 
pired  to  what  nature  had  denied  her;  ihe  wifhed  to  (bine  in  thofe 
parts  of  high  life  where  elegance  of  form  and  graceful  deportment 
give  dignity  to  the  female  character. 

Not  content  with  this  deviation  from  her  own  ftyle  in  acting,  fhe 
would  fain  try  her  abilities  in  the  more  lofty  tread  of  the  bufkin. 

Nature  has  feldom  given  to  the  fame  perfon  the  power  to  raife  ad- 
miration and  to  excite  mirth  :  to  unite  the  faculties  of  Milton  and 
Butler,  is  a  happinefs  fuperior  to  the  common  lot  of  mortality. 

The  uncommon  applaufe  which  Mrs.  Clive  obtained  in  Shake- 
fpear's  Portia,  was  owing  to  her  mifreprefentation  of  the  character; 
mimicry  in  a  pleader,  when  a  client's  life  is  in  danger,  is  but  mif- 
placed  buffoonery. 

This  inclination  to  figure  in  parts  ill  adapted  not  only  to  her  ge- 
nius, but  her  age  and  perfon,  accompanied  this  great  a&refs  to  the 
laft,  and  fometimes  involved  her  in  difagreeable  difputes,  from 
\vhich  (he  had  the  good  fortune  to  extricate  herfelf  by  her  undaunt- 
ed fpirit. 

Mr.  Garrick  dreaded  an  altercation  with  her  as  much  as  a  quar- 
rel with  an  author  whofe  play  he  had  rejected:  whenever  he  had  a 
difference  with  Mrs,  Ciive,  he  was  happy  to  make  a  drawn  battle 
of  it. 

After  a  fhort  jllnefs  Mrs.  Clive  departed  this  life,  December 
6th,  1785. 

CLUVERIUS  (PHILIP),  a  celebrated  geographer,  was  born  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Dantzic,  in  1580.     He  was  educat- 
ed by  his  father  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  fent  to  Leyden   to 
fludy  the  civil  law,     But  Cluver  had  no  inclination  at  all  for  law  ; 
his  genius  led  him  early  to  the  love  of  geography  ;  and  therefore  Jo- 
feph  Scaliger  is  faid  to  have  advifed  him  to  make  that  his  particular 
ftudy,  and  not  to  do  violence  to  his  inclinations  any  longer.     This 
advice  was  followed  ;  upon  which  Cluver  prefently  fet  out  for  the 
Low  Countries,  in  order  to  take  a  careful  furvey  of  them:  but  paf- 
fing  through  Brabant,  for  the  fake  of  paying  a  vifit  to  Juftus  Lip- 
fius,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed,  which  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn immediately    to  Leyden.     Meanwhile  his  father  was  grown 
quite  angry  at  him  for  deferring  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  refufed 
to  furnifh  him  with  money  ;  which  drove  him  to  bear  arms,  as  he 
afterwards  did  two  years  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.     It  happened 
at  that  time,  that  the  baron  of  Popel,  who  was  his  friend,  was  ar- 
jefled  by   an  order  from  the  emperor;  and  thinking- himfelf  ex- 
tremely ill  ufed,  he  drew  up  a  kind  of  manifefto  by  way  of  apolo- 
gy, which  he  fent  to  Cluver  to  tranilate  into  Latin.     This  Cluver 
did  for  him,  and  caufed  it  to  be  printed  at  Leyden  ;  which    fo  dif- 
pleafed  the  emperor,  that  he  complained  by  his  ambafiador  to  the 
States,  and  had  Cluver  arrefted,     Cluver  however  was  foon  fet  at 
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liberty;  upon  which  he  returned  to  his  geographical  ftudies  ;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  perfect  nin  in  them,  he  travelled 
through  feveral  countries  ;  through  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  He  was  alfo  a  prodigious  hnguift,  being  able  to  talk  with 
cafe  and  fluency,  as  we  are  told,  no  lefb  than  ten  languages.  He 
died  at  Leyden  1623,  only  43  years  old. 

Cluver  pubiifhed  in  his  life-time,  "  De  tribus  Rheni  alveis. 
Gero'nnia  antiqua.  Sicilia  antiqua.  Italia  antiqua  :"  and  Vorf- 
tius  publifhed  after  his  death  another  work,  entitled,  •'  Introduc- 
tio  in  univerfam  Geographiam  tarn  veterem  quam  novam,  &c." 
But,  as  Cellarius  obferved,  there  is  not  that  nicety  and  exa&nefs 
ihewn  in  this  lafl  work,  as  in  his  former  ;  efpecially  in  his  "  Italia 
Antiqua,"  and  "  Sicilia  Antiqua." 

COBDEN   (EDWARD),   D.  D.    and   chaplain   in   ordinary  to 
George  II.  was  early  in  life  c! v-j plain   to  Bilhop  Gibfon,  to  whofe 
patronage  he  was  indebted  for  the  following  preferments  ;  viz.  the 
united  reclories  of  St.  Auftin  and  St.   Faith  in  London,  with  that 
of  Aclon  in  Middlefex,  a   prebend   in  St.  Paul's,  another  at  Lin- 
coln, and  the  archdeaconry  of  London,  in  which  laft  he  fucceeded 
Dr.  Tyrwhit  in  July   1742.     His  earliell  publication  wa?,  "  A 
Letter  from    a    Minifter   to  his   Parifhioner,  upon   his   building  a 
Meeting-houfe,"  8vo.  "  A  fhort  Character  of  Mrs.  JefTbp,  Widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  JefTop  of  Temsford  in  Bed  ford  ih  ire,  and  Mo~ 
ther  of  Mrs.  Cobden,"  is  printed  in  his  works.     Seven  of  his  Ser- 
mons are  enumerated   in   Letfome's    "  Preacher's  Afliftant ;"  and 
tl  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  London,  April  22,    1746,  with  a 
(liort    Chara&er  of  Dr.  Roper,"  was  printed  in  1747.     His  cele- 
brated fermon,   preached  before  the  king  at  St.   James's  Dec.  u, 
1748,  was  emitl'd,  •'  A  Perfuafive   to  Chaftity."     In  an  aclver- 
tiiement    the   doctor   obferves,  "   that  it  having  given    occafion  to 
fome  unjuft  cenfures,  he  thought  proper  to  publifh  it,  hoping  that 
nothing  in  the  fenrimerit  or  txpreffion  will  be  found  unworthy  of 
the  facred  function  ;>f  a  preacher  of  the  Gofpei,  or  of  the   ferious 
attention  of  a  Clinician  alleml'y."     In  1748   he  publifhed  an  8vo 
volume  of  "  Poems  or.  fever -i I  OccaHons/'  for  the    benefit   of  his 
curate's  widow;  in   1755,  "  An  JEfTay leading  to  promote  Reli- 
gion,"  8vo  ;  and  in   1756,  4<  A  Poem  facred  to,  the    Memory  of 
Queen  Anne,  for  her   bounty    to   me    Clergy,"  4to.     His  whole 
works    were   collected    by  himfclf,    in    1757,  under   the  tiile    of 
"  Difcourfes  and  Eifays,  in  Piofe  and  Verfe,  by  Edward   Cobderi, 
D.D.  Arclideacon  of  London,  and  lately   Chaplain  to  his  Majefty 
King  George  II.  above  Twenty-two  years,  in  which   Time   moil 
of  thefc   Difcourfes  were  preached  be'ore   him.     Publifhed  chiefly 
for  the  ufe  of  his  Parifhioners,"  one   large  410  volume,  divided  in 
two  parts.      Of  this  volume  250  copies   only    w<;re  printed,  50  of 
which  were  appropriated  to  a  charitable  ufe.     The  nrft  part   of  it 
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contains  28  difcourfes  preached  on  various  occailons  between  the 
years  1720  and  1754  ;  infcribed  to  the  parifhioners  of  Acton,  and 
of  the  united  pari flies  of  St.  Auftin  and  St.  Faith,  for  whofe  fer- 
vice  they  were  chiefly  compofed.  u  As  age  and  infirmities/*  he 
telis  them,  "  have  even  almoit  difabled  me  from  inflrucling  you  in 
the  pulpit  (after  fifty  years  conllant  diicharge  of  that  duty)  it  is  my 
de(ire  to  preach  to  you  fomewhat  longer  from  the  prefs ;  that  thoie 
tilings  you  have  formerly  heard,  may  be  fixed  deeper  in  your  memo- 
ries, and  copied  out  in  your  conduct.  I  am  in  hopes,  the  intereft- 
Ing  relation  we  bear  to  each  other,  will  engage  you  to  read  them 
\vith  candour,  and  confider  them  with  attention.  I  can  truly  af- 
firm, that  I  have  given  you  no  other  directions  than  what  I  have 
tnyfeli  \vi(hed  and  endeavoured  to  follow."  The  fecond  part  of 
the  volume  is  a  repubiication  (with  additions)  of  the  poems  already 
mentioned,  and  contains  **  An  EfTay  facred  to  the  Memory  of 
Queen  Anne,  for  her  Bounty  to  the  Clergy ;"  with  "  An  Ef- 
lay  tending  to  promote  Religion  ;  infcribed  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  in 
token  of  RefpecT:  for  his  Integrity  in  a  corrupted  age."  This  ef- 
fay,  the  author  fays,  "  is  oi  a  mifcellaneous  nature,  confiiVmg 
partly  of  verfe  and  partly  of  profe,  and  contains  fome  queer  anti- 
quated notions  concerning  the  difpofal  of  ecclefiaftical  prefer- 
ments." The  immediate  caufe  of  it  was  the  author's  being  difap- 
pointed  of  a  canonry  of  St.  Paul's,  to  which  he  had  "  no  other 
pretenfions  but  duty,  juflice,  and  reafon,  unlefs  it  were  the  exceed- 
ing convenience"  of  that  preferment,  as  he  had  moft  of  Pater-Nof- 
ter-Row  already  under  his  care.  **  Another  reafon,"  he  fays,  "  is, 
that  as  it  is  attended  with  riches,  it  would  at  this  time  be  very 
agreeable  to  let  into  my  barren  paftures  a  fmall  rivulet  from  the 
ftream  of  plenty  ;  and,  as  my  little  prebend  in  that  church  affords 
me  fome  money  for  bread,  this  would  amply  fupply  me  with  butter. 
The  lait  I  fhall  mention  is,  that  as  archdeacon  of  London,  my 
place  in  the  choir  is  next  to  that  of  our  worthy  dean  ;  and  when 
itriplings  are  made  refidentiaries,  they  are  ftill  puihing  for  prece- 
dence, which  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  (and  I  never  contefted), 
as  moft  money  includes  moft  honour.  Now  the  uniting  a  canonry 
with  the  archdeaconry  would  prevent  all  difputes,  and  make  mat- 
ters quite  eafy,  which  would  be  an  excellent  tiling  in  a  cathedral : 
for  clergymen,  as  well  as  others,  have  a  fpice  of  ambition."  In 
1762  Dr.  Cobden  loft  his  wife  ;  whom  he  furvived  little  more  than 
two  years,  dying  April  22,  1764,  aged  more  than  80. 

COCKBURN  (CATHERINE),  the  daughter  of  captain  David 
Trotter,  a  Scots  gentleman,  and  fea  commander  in  the  reign  ot 
Charles  II.  was  born  in  London,  Augu.t  16,  1679.  She  gave 
marks  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  before  fhe  had  palled  her  childhood  : 
and  in  her  17th  year  produced  a  tragedy  called  "  Agnes  de  Caftro," 
which  was  acled  in  1695.  This  performance,  and  fome  verfes  ad- 
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dreffed  to  Congreve  upon  his"  Mourning  Bride"  in  1697,  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  acquaintance  with  that  writer.  In  1698,  ihe 
brought  a  fccond  tragedy  upon  the  ftage,  and  in  1701  a  third  trage- 
dy and  a  comedy.  She  alfo  joined  about  the  fame  time  with  feveral 
other  ladies  in  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dryden,  wha  was 
lately  dead  ;  and  their  poems  were  publifhed  together  under  the  ti- 
tle of  u  The  Nine  Mufes."  But  poetry  and  .dramatic  writing 
were  the  lead  of  this  lady's  talents:  ihe  had  a  great  and  philofo- 
phic  turn  of  mind,  and  began  to  project  a  defence  of  Locke's 
*'  Eflay  on  the  human  Underftanding,"  againfl  fome  remarks 
which  had  been  made  upon  it  at  feveral  times  by  Dr.  Burnet  of  the 
Charter-houfe.  This  defence  was  finifhed  as  early  as  Dec.  1701, 
when  me  was  but  22  years  of  age ;  and  it  was  drawn  up  in  fo 
mafterly  a  way,  and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  Mr.  Locke,  that 
he  defired  Mr.  King,  afterwards  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, 
to  make  her  a  vifit  and  a  prefent  of  books.  It  is  remarkable  of 
this  lady,  that  though  born  a  Proteflant,  me  had  yet,  when  very 
young,  an  intimacy  with  feveral  confiderable  Popifh  families ;  and 
was  feduced  by  them  into  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  (he  conti- 
nued ftedfaft  for  many  years.  But  now  her  mind  was  opened,  and 
her  way  of  thinking  enlarged  ;  and  ihe  grew  weary  of  that  com- 
munion, which  (he  is  fuppofed  to  have  left  in  about  1707.  In  1708, 
ihe  was  married  to  Mr.  Cockburn,  fon  of  Dr.  Cockburn,  an  emi- 
nent and  learned  divine  of  Scotland ;  and  after  her  marriage 
entirely  diverted  from  her  fludies  for  many  years,  by  attending  upon 
the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother.  However,  her  zeal  for  Locke's 
character  and  writings  drew  her  again  into  public,  when  (he  vindi- 
cated his  principles,  concerning  the  refurredlipn  of  the  fame  body, 
againft  the  injurious  imputation  of  Dr.  Holdfworth.  She  wrote 
two  pieces  upon  this  occaiion,  the  latter  of  which  was  not  publifhed 
till  after  her  death. 

Her  remarks  upon  fome  writers  in  the  controverfy  concerning; 
the  foundation  of  moral  duty  were  begun  in  1739,  and  finifhed 
the  year  following.  They  continued  in  MS.  till  1743,  when  they 
were  publifhed  in  "  The  Works  of  the  Learned,"  and  "  infcribed 
with  the  utmoft  deference  to  Alexander  Pope,  Efq.  by  an  admirer 
of  his  moral  chara&er."  Dr.  Rutherford's  "  Elfay  on  the  Nature 
and  Obligations  of  Virtue,"  which  was  publifhed  in  1744,  foou 
engaged  her  attention,  and  appeared  to  her  fo  very  exceptionable, 
that  the  refolved  to  attempt  a  confutation  of  it.  This  fhe  drew  up 
with  great  perfpicuity,  fpirit,  and  elegance,  and  tranfmitted  her 
MS.  to  Mr.  Warburton,  who  publiihed  it  with  a  preface  of  his 
own,  1747.  She  died  in  1749,  in  her  ^ifi  year,  and  was  interred 
at  Long  Horfley  near  her  hulband,  who  died  a  year  before  her: 
they  had  this  fhort  fentence  on  their  tomb,  "  Let  their  works  praife 
them  in  the  gates.  Prov.  xxx.  31."  She  was  indeed  a  moil  uncom- 
mon lady  j  no  lefs  celebrated  for  her  beauty  in  her  younger  years, 
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than  for  her  genius  and  accomplifhments.  She  was  fmall  of  ita- 
ture,  but  had  a  remarkable  livelinefs  in  her  eye,  and  delicacy  of 
complexion,  which  continued  to  her  death.  The  collection  of  her 
works,  lately  exhibited  to  the  world  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  is  fo  in- 
conteftible  a  proof  of  the  fuperiority  of  her  genius,  as  in  a  manner 
fuperfedes  all  that  can  be  faid  of  it.  But  her  abilities  as  a  writer, 
and  the  merit  of  her  performances,  will  not  have  full  juftice  done 
them,  without  duly  attending  to  the  peculiar  circurnllances  in  which 
they  were  produced  :  her  early  youth,  for  inftance,  when  fhe  wrote 
fome;  her  very  advanced  age,  and  ill  ftate  of  health,  when  fhe 
drew  up  others ;  the  uneafy  fituation  of  her  fortune  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  her  life;  and  an  interval  of  near  20  years  in  the 
vigour  of  it,  fpent  in  the  cares  of  a  family,  without  the  lead  leifure 
for  reading  or  contemplation  :  after  which,  with  a  mind  fo  long  di- 
verted and  encumbered,  refuming  her  ftudies,  fhe  ifidantly  recovered 
it's  entire  powers  ;  and  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  herdomeftic 
employments,  purfued  to  their  utmoft  limits  fome  of  the  deeped  in- 
quiries, of  which  the  human  underftanding  is  capable. 

CODRINGTON  (CHRISTOPHER),  a  brave  foldier  and  admi- 
rable fcholar,  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  1668,  and  had  part  of  his 
education  in  that  ifland.  He  afterwards  came  over  to  England, 
and  was  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Chriil  church  in  Ox- 
ford, 1685  ;  where  having  taken  a  degree  in  arts,  he  was  elected  a 
probationer  fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in  1689.  He  became  per- 
fect, it  is  faid,  not  only  in  logic,  hiftory,  and  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  but  likewile  in  poetry,  phyfic,  and  divinity.  Thus  qua- 
lified, he  went  into  the  army,  but  without  quitting  his  fellowfhip  ; 
and  being  a  well  bred  and  accomplished  gentleman,  as  well  as  a 
fcholar,  he  foon  recommended  himielf  to  the  favour  of  king  Wil- 
liam. He  was  made  captain  in  the  firft  regiment  of  foot  guards, 
and  feems  to  have  been  inftru mental  in  diiving  the  French  out  of 
the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  which  they  had  ftized  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  between  France  and  England  :  but  it  is  more 
certain,  that  he  was  at  the  fiege  of  Namur  in  1695.  Upon  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Ryiwick,  he  was  made  captain-general 
and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  Caribbee  iflands,  in  which 
office  he  met  with  fome  trouble:  for  in  1701,  fevoral  articles  were 
exhibited  againft  him  to  the  houfe  of  commons  in  England,  but  he 
was  honourably  acquitted  from  all  imputations.  In  1703,  he  was 
at  the  attack  upon  Guadaloupe,  belonging  to  the  French,  in  which 
he  (hewed  great  bravery,  though  that  enterprise  happened  to  be  un- 
fuccefsful.  Some  time  after,  he  refigned  the  government  of  the 
Leeward  Iflands,  an  1  led  a  ftudious  and  retired  life.  For  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  church  hidory 
and  metaphyfics ;  arid  his  elogilt  tells  us,  that "  if  he  excelled  in  any 
thing,  it  was  in  metaphyfical  learning,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the 
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greateft  mafter  in  the  world."  He  died  in  Barbadoes,  April  7,  1701, 
and  was  buried  there  the  day  following  ;  but  his  body  was  afterwards 
brought  over  to  England,  and  interred,  June  19,  1716,  in  All  Souls 
college,  Oxford.  Two  Latin  orations  to  his  memory  were  fpoken 
there  by  two  fellows  of  that  college;  one  by  Digby  Cotes,  M.  A. 
the  univerfity  orator  at  his  interment ;  the  other,  the  next  day,  by 
Edward  Young,  LL.  B.  at  the  laying  the  foundation  ftone  of  his 
library.  Over  his  grave  a  black  marble  ftone  was  foon  after  laid, 
with  no  other  infcriptitrrron  it  but  "  CODRINGTON." 

By  his  laft  will,  lie  bequeathed  his  two  plantations  in  Barbadoes, 
and  part  of  the  illand  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety  for  propagating  the 
gofpel  in  foreign  parts ;  and  left  a  noble  legacy  to  All  Souls  college, 
of  which  he  had  been  fellow.  This  legacy  confided  of  his  books, 
which  were  valued  at  6oool.  and  io,oool.  to  belaid  out;  6oool.  in 
building  a  library,  and  4000!.  in  furni filing  it  with  books*  He  was 
the  author  of  fome  poems  in  the  u  Mufas  Anglicanas,"  printed  at 
London  in  1741  ;  and  of  a  copy  of  verfes  infcribed  to  Sir  Samuel 
Garth  upon  his  "  Difpenfary.'* 


COKE  (Sir  EDWARD),  lord  chief-juftice  of  England,  and  one  of 
the  mod  eminent  lawyers  which  this  kingdom  has  produced,  was 
defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,-  and  born  at  Mileham 
in  that  county,  1549.  His  father  was  Robert  Coke,  Efq.  of  Mile- 
ham ;  his  mother  Winifred,  daughter  and- cbheirefs  of  William 
Knightley,  of  Margrave  Knightley  in  Norfolk.  At  ten  years  of 
age,  he  was  fent  to  a  free-fchool  at  Norwich  ;  and  from  thence  re- 
moved to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.  He  remained  in  the  uni- 
Veriity  about  four-years,  and  went  from  thence  to  Cliffbrd's-Inn  in 
London  ;  and  the  year  afterwards  was  entered  a  fludent  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  We  are  told,  that  the  firft  proof  he  gave  of  the  quicknefs 
of  his  penetration  and  the  foiidity  of  his  judgment,  was  his  dat- 
ing the  cook's  cafe  of  the  Temple,  which  it  ieems  had  puzzled  the 
whole  houfe,  fo  clearly  and  exactly,  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  and 
admired  by  the  bench.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  this  might: 
promote  his  being  called  early  to  the  bar,  as  he  was  at  the  end  0£ 
fix  years,  which  in  thofe:ftri&  times  was  held  very  extraordinary. 
He  himfeif  has  informed  us,  that  the  firft  caufe  he  moved  in  the 
King's  Bench,  was  in  Trinity  term  1578  ;  when  he  was  council  for 
Mr.  Edward  Denny,  vicar  of  Northinham,  in  Norfolk,  in  an  action 
of  fcandalum  magnatum  brought  againit  him  by  Henry  Lord 
Cromwell.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  reader  of  Lyon's- 
Inn,  when  his  learned  lectures  were  much  reforted  to  ;  and  fo  con- 
tinued for  three  years.  His  reputation  increafed  fo  faft,  and  with 
it  his  practice,  that  when  he  had  been  at  the  bar  but  a  few  years, 
he  thought  himfeif  in  a  condition  lo  pretend  to  a  lady  of  one  of 
the  beft  families,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  beft  fortune  in  Nor- 
folk. The  lady  was  Bridget,  daughter  and  cohsirtfs  ef  Toha  Pjf- 
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ton,  Efq.  whom  he  foon  married,  and  with  whom  he  had  firft  ami 
lair.  30,000!. 

By  this  marriage,  he  acquired  great  preferments.     The  cities  of 
Coventry   and  Norwich  chofe   him   their  recorder  ;  the  county  of 
Norfolk  one  of  their   knights  in  parliament  ;  and  the  houfe  of 
commons  their  fpeaker,  in  the  35th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth.    The 
queen  likewife  appointed  him  folicitor-general  in  1592,  and  attorney- 
general  the  year  following.     Some  time  after  he  loft  his  wife,  by 
\vhomhehad  ten  children:  and  in   1598,  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Burleigh,  afterwards  earl  of  Exeter,  and 
felivSl  of  Sir  William  Hatton.     As  this  marriage  was  the  fource  of 
•many  troubles  to  both  parties,  fo  the  very  celebration  of  it  occaiion- 
ed  no  fmall  noife  and  difquiet,  by  an  unfortunate  circumftance  that 
attended  it.     There  had  been  the  fame  year  fo  much  notice  taken  of 
irregular  marriages,  that  archbimop  Whitgift  had  fignified  to  the 
bilhops  of  his  province,  to  profecute  ftri&ly  all   that  ihould   either 
offend  in  point  of  time,  place,  or  iorm.     Now,  whether  Coke  looked 
upon  his  own  or  the  lady's  quality,  and  their  being  married    with 
the  content  of  the  family,  as  letting  them  above  fuch  reftricTJons,  or 
•whether  he  did  not  coniider  at  all  about  it,  certain  it  is,  that  they 
were  married  in  a  private  houfe  without  either  banns  or  licence: 
upon  which  he  and  his  new  married  lady,  the  minifter  who  officiated, 
Thomas  lord  Burleigh,  and  feveral  other  perfons,  were   profecuted 
in   the  archbiihop's  court;    but  upon   their  fubmiffion,  by  their 
proxies,  abfolved  from  excommunication  and  the  penalties  confe- 
^uent  upon  it,  becaufe,  fays  the  record,  they  had  offended,  not  out 
of  contumacy,  but  through  ignorance   of  the  law  in  that    point. 
The   affair  of  greateft  moment,  in  which  as  attorney-general  he 
3iad  a  fnare  in  this  reign,  was  the  profccution  of  the  earls  of  EfTex 
and  Southampton;  who  were  brought  to  the  bar  in  Weftminfter- 
hall,  before  the  lords  commrifioned   for  their  trial,  Feb.  19,  1600, 
After  he  had  laid  open  the  nature  of  the  treafon,  and  the   many 
obligations  the  earl  of  Eflex  was  under  to  the  queen,  he  is  faid  to 
have  clofed  with  thefe  words,  that,  *•  by  the  juit  judgment  of  God, 
he  of  his  earldom  ihould  be  Robert  the  laft,  that  of  a  kingdom 
thought  to  be  Robert  the  firft." 

In  May  1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king  James;  and  the  fame 
year  managed  the  trial  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh  at  Winchefter,  whither 
the  term  was  adjourned  on  account  of  the  plague  being  at  London. 
He  lefiened  himfelf  greatly  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  his 
treatment  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman  ;  for  he  exerted  a  fury  and 
fcurrility  of  language  againft  him  hardly  to  be  parallelled. 

Jan.  27,  1605-6,  at  the  trial  of  the  gunpowder  confpirators,  and 
March  28  following,  at  the  trial  of  the  Jefuit  Garnet,  he  made 
two  very  elaborate  fpeeches,  which  were  foon  after  published  in  a 
book,  entitled,  "  A  true  and  perfect  Relation  of  the  whole  Pro- 
ceedings agairift  the  late  moft  baibarous  Traitors,  Garnet  a  Jefuifj 
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and  his  Confederates,  £c.  4to.  1606.  Cecil,  earl  of  Salifbury,  ob- 
ierved  in  his  fpeech  upon  the  latter  trial,  "  that  the  evidence  had 
been  fo  well  diflributed  and  opened  by  the  attorney-general,  that  he 
had  never  heard  fuch  a  mafs  of  matter  better  contracted,  nor  made 
more  intelligible  to  the  jury."  This  appears  to  have  been  really 
true  ;  fo  true,  that  many  to  this  day  efteem  this  laft  fpeech,  efpe- 
cialiy,  his  mafter-piece. 

It  was  probably  in  reward  for  this  fervice,  that  he  was  appointed 
lord  chief-juftice  of  the  common  -pleas;  as  he  was  the  fame  year. 
The  motto  he  gave  upon  his  rings,  when  he  was  called  to  the  de- 
gree of  ferjeant,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  this  promotion,  was, 
**  Lex  eft  tutiflima  callis  ;"  that  is,  "  The  lavr  is  the  fafefl  helmet." 
Oct.  25,  1613,  he  was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's- 
bench  ;  and  in  Nov.  was  fworn  one  of  his  majefty's  privy  council. 
In  1615,  the  king  deliberating  upon  the  choice  of  a  lord  chancellor, 
when  that  pod  mould  become  vacant  by  the  death  or  refignation  of 
Egerton  lord  Ellefmere,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  to  his  majefly  a 
letter  upon  that  fubjecl,  wherein  he  has  the  following  paffage,  re- 
lating to  the  lord  chief  juftice  :  "  If  you  take  my  Lord  Coke,  this 
will  follow.  Firft,  your  majetfy  mail  put  an  over-ruling  nature  into  an 
over-ruling  place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme.  Next,  you  mail  blunt 
his  induftriesin  matter  of  finances,  which  feemeth  to  aim  at  another 
place.  And  laftly,  popular  men  are  no  fure  mounters  for  your  ma- 
jefty's  faddle."  The  difputes  and  animofities  between  thefe  two  great 
men  are  well  known.  They  feem,  as  a  certain  writer  obferves,  to 
have  been  perfonal  ;  and  they  laded  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  murder  in  the  Tower  now  broke  out, 
at  the  diftance  of  two  years  after;  for  Overbury  died,  Sept.  16, 
1613,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  againft  his  murderers  did  not 
commence  till  Sept.  1615.  In  this  affair  Sir  Edward  acted  with 
great  vigour,  and,  as  fome  think,  in  a  manner  highly  to  be  com- 
mended ;  yet  his  enemies,  who  were  numerous,  and  had  formed  a 
defign  to  humble  his  pride  and  infolence,  took  occafion  from  cer- 
tain circumftances  to  reprefent  him  in  a  bad  light  both  to  the  king 
and  people.  Many  circumllances  concurred  at  this  time  to  harten 
his  fall.  He  was  led  to  oppofe  the  king  in  a  difpute  relating  to  his 
power  of  granting  commendams  ;  and  James  did  not  like  to  have  his 
prerogative  difputed,  even  in  cafes  where  it  might  well  be  queftioned. 
He  had  a  conteft  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egerton  ;  in  which  it  is 
univerfally  allowed,  that  he  was  much  to  be  blamed.  Sir  Edward, 
as  a  certain  hiftorian  informs  us,  had  heard  and  determined  a  cafe 
at  common  law;  after  which  it  was  reported  that  there  had  been 
juggling.  The  defendant,  it  feems,  had  prevailed  with  the  plain- 
tiff's principal  witnefs  not  to  attend,  or  to  give  any  evidence  in  the 
caufe,  provided  he  could  be  excufed.  One  of  the  defendants  agents 
undertook  to  excufe  him;  and  carrying  the  man  to  a  tavern,  called 
for  a  gallon  of  fuck  in  a  veffel,  and  bid  him  drink.  As  foon  as  he 
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had  laid  his  lips  to  the  flaggon,  the  defendant's  agent    quitted    the 
room.     When  this  wjtnefs  was  called,  the  court  was  informed,  that 
he  was  unable  to  come ;  to  prove  which,  this  agent  was  produced, 
who  depofed,  "  that  he  left  him    in   fuch   a  condition,  that  if  he 
continued  in  it  but  a  quarter  of  an   hour,  he  was   a  dead   man." 
For  want  of  this  perfon's  teftimony  the  caufe  was  loft,  and  a  verdidl: 
given  for  the  defendant.     The  plaintiffs  finding  themfelves  injured, 
carried  the  bufmefs  into  chancery  for  relict :  but  the  defendants, 
having  had   judgment  at  common  law,  reiufed  to  obey  the  orders 
of  that  court.     Upon  this,  the  lord  chancellor  commits  them  to 
prifon  for  contempt  of  the  court :  they  petition  againft  him  in    the 
ftar-chamber  ;  the  lord  chief  juftice  Coke  joins  with  them,  foments 
the  difference,  and  threatens  the  lord  chancellor  with  a  prasmunire. 
The  chancellor  makes  the  king  acquainted  with  the  bufmefs,  who 
after  confulting  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then    his  attorney,  and  fome 
other  lawyers  upon  the  affair,  jullified  the  lord  chancellor,  and  gave 
a  proper  rebuke  to  Coke. 

Though  his  difgrace  be  variorily  accounted  for,  be  the  caufes 
what  they  may,  he  was  brought  upon  his  knees  before  the  council 
at  Whitehall,  June  a6i6  ;  and  offences  were  charged  upon  him  by 
Yelverton,  the  folicitor- general. 

He  was  foon  a  her  prefented  at  the  council  table  upon  his  knees, 
when  fecretary  Winwood  informed  him,  that  report  had  been  made 
to  his  majefty  of  what  had  pafled  there  before,  together  with  the 
anfwer  that  he  had  given,  and  that  too  in  the  molt  favourable  man- 
ner; that  his  majefty  was  no  ways  fatisfied  with  refpecl  to  any  of 
the  heads;  but  that  notwithftanding,  as  well  out  of  his  own  cle- 
mency, as  in  regard  to  the  former  fervices  of  his  lordfhip,  the  king 
was  pleafed  not  to  deal  heavily  with  him  :  and  therefore  had  de- 
creed, I.  That  he  be  fequeftered  from  the  council-table,  until  his 
majefty's  pleafure  be  further  known.  2.  That  he  forbear  to  ride 
his  fummer  circuit  as  juftice  of  aifize.  3.  That  during  this  vaca- 
tion, while  he  had  time  to  live  privately  and  difpofe  himfeif  at 
home,  he  take  into  his  confideration  and  review,  his  books  of  re- 
ports ;  wherein,  as  his  majefty  is  informed,  be  many  extravagant 
and  exorbitant  opinions  fet  down  and  publifhed  for  pofitjve  arid 
good  law:  and  if  in  reviewing  and  reading  thereof,  he  find  any 
thing  fit  to  be  altered  or  amended,  the  correction  is  left  to  his  dif- 
cretion.  Among  other  things,  the  king  was  not  well  pleafed  with 
the  title  of  thofe  books,  wherein  he  flykd  himfeif  "  lord  chief  juf- 
tice  of  Fn;;'and  ;"  whereas  he  cculd  challenge  no  more,  but  lord 
chief  _•  of  the  King's- bench.  And  having  corrected  what  in. 

tion  he  found  meet  in  thefe  reports,  his  majefly's  pieafure 
v/as,  fhould  bring  the  fame  privately  to  himfeif,  that  he  might 
confider  thrreof,  as  in  his  princely  judgment  fhould  be  found  expe- 
di<  at.  Hereunto  Mr.  Secretary  advifed  him  to  conform  himfeif  in 
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all  duty  ami  obedience,  as  he  ought ;  whereby  he  might  hope  that 
his  majefty  in  time  would  receive  him  again  to  his  gracious  and 
princely  favour.  To  this  the  lord  chief  juftice  made  anfwer,  that 
he  did  in  all  humility  proftrate  himfelf  to  his  majefly's  good  plea- 
fure  ;  that  he  acknowledged  that  decree  to  be  jult.and  proceeded  ra- 
ther from  his  majefty's  exceeding  rnercy  than  his  juftice;  gave 
humble  thanks  to  their  lord  (hips  for  their  gooclnefs  towards  him  ; 
and  hoped  that  his  behaviour  for  the  future  would  be  inch,  as 
would  deferve  their  lordfhips  favours.  From  which  anfwer  of  Sir 
Edward's  we  may  learn,  that  he  was,  as  fuch  men  always  are,  as 
dejected  and  fawning  in  adverfity,  as  he  was  infolent  and  overbear- 
ing in  profperity ;  the  fame  meannefs  and  poornefs  of  fpirit  influ- 
encing his  behaviour  in  both  conditions. 

In  October  he  wa?  called  before  the  chancellor,  and  forbid  Wefl> 
miniier  Hall ;  and  alfo  ordered  to  anfwer  feveral  exceptions  againft 
his  reports.  In  November,  the  king  removed  him  from  the  office 
of  lord  chief  juflice.  Upon  hisdiigrace,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  wrote 
him  an  admonitory  letter,  in  which  he  remonftrates  to  him  feveral 
.errors  in  his  former  behaviour  and  conduct. 

Low  as  Sir  Edward  was  fallen,  he  was  afterwards  reftored  to  cre- 
dit and  favour;  the  firft  (rep  to  which  was,  his  propofing  a  match 
between  the  earl  of  Buckingham's  elder  brother,  Sir  John  Villiers, 
and  his  younger  daughter  by  the  lady  Hatton  :  for  he  knew  no  other 
way  of  gaining  that  favourite.     This  however  occafioned  a  prodi- 
gious difpute  and  quarrel  between  Sir  Edward  and  his  wife:  who, 
refenting  her  huiband's  attempt  to  difpofe  of  her  daughter  without 
afking  her  leave,  carried  away  the  young  lady,  and   lodged  her  at 
Sir  Edmund  Withipole's  houfe  near  Oatlands.     Upon  this,  Sir  Ed- 
ward wrote  immediately  to  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  to   procure  a 
warrant  from  the  privy  council  to  reftore  his  daughter  to  him  ;   but 
before  he  received  an  anfwer,  difcovering  where  ihe  was,  he  went 
with  his  fons,  and  took  her  by  force,  which  occafioned  lady  Hat- 
ton  to  complain  in  her  turn  to  the  privy-council.     Much  confufion 
followed  ;  and  this  private  match  became  at  length  an  affair  of  ftate. 
The  differences  were  at  length*  made  up,  in  appearance  at  lead,  Sept. 
1617  ;  Sir  Edward  was  reftorerj  to  favour,  and  reinftated  in  his  place 
as  privy  connfellor  ;  and  Sir  J.  Villiers  was  married  to  Mrs.  Frances 
Coke  at  Hampton  Court,  with  all  the  fplendor  imaginable.     This 
wedding  however  coft  Sir  Edward  dear.     For  befides  io,oool .  paid 
in  money  at  two  payments,  he  and  his  fon  Sir  Robert  did,  purfuant 
to  articles  and  directions  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  aflure  to  Sir 
John  Villiers  a  rent  charge  of  2000  marks  per  annum,  during  Sir 
Edward's  life  :  and  of  900!.   a  year  during  the  lady  Hatton's  life, 
if  (he  furvived  her  hufband  ;  and  after  both  their  deaths,  the  manor 
of  Stoke  in  Buckinghamfhire  of  the  value   of  900!.  per  annum,  to 
Sir  John  Villiers  and  his  lady,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body. 

All 
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All  this  ti'me  the  quarrel  fubfifted  between  him  and  his  wife  : 
and  many  letters  are  ftill  extant,  which  mew  a  great  deal  of  hea* 
and  refentment  in  both  parties.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage,  lady 
Hatton  was  confined  at  the  complaint  of  her  hufband :  for,  fince 
her  marriage,  me  had  purchafed  the  ifland  and  caftle  of  Purbeck, 
and  feveral  other  eftates  in  different  counties;  which  made  her 
greatly  independent  of  her  hufband.  However,  their  reconciliation 
was  afterwards  effected,  but  not  till  July  1621,  and  then  by  no  lefs 
a  mediator  than  the  king. 

A  parliament  was  fummoned,  and  met  Jan.  1620-1 ;  and  in  Feb. 
there  v.rar  a  great  debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  upon  feveral 
points  of  importance,  fuch  as  liberty  of  fpeech,  the  increafe  of  po-~ 
pery,  and  other  grievances.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  a  member,  and 
fiis  age,  experience,  and  dignity,  gave  him  great  weight  there: 
but  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  he  refolved  to  aft  a  different  part 
from  what  the  court,  and  more  efpecially  the  great  favourite  Buck- 
ingham, expected.  He  fpoke  very  warmly  ;  and  alfo  took  occafion 
to  (hew,  that  proclamations  againft  the  tenor  of  afts  of  parliament 
were  void:  for  which  he  is  highly  commended  by  Camden.  The 
houfes  being  adjourned  by  the  king's  command  in  June,  met  again 
in  November ;  and  fell  into  great  heats  about  the  commitment  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sands,  foon  alter  their  adjournment,  which  had  fuch  un- 
fortunate confequences,  that  the  commons  protefted,  Dec.  18, 
againft  the  invafion  of  their  privileges.  The  king  prorogued  the 
parliament  upon  the  2ift ;  and  on  the  27th,  Sir  Edward  Coke  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  broke  open, 
and  his  papers  delivered  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wilfon  to 
examine.  Jan.  6,  1621-2,  the  parliament  was  dilTolved :  and  the 
fame  day  Sir  Edward  was  charged  before  the  council  with  having 
concealed  fome  true  examinations  in  the  great  caufe  of  the  earl  of 
Somerfet,  and  obtruding  falfe  ones;  neverthelefs,  he  was  foon  after 
releafed,  but  not  without  receiving  high  marks  of  the  king's  refent- 
ment :  for  he  was  a  fecond  time  turned  out  of  the  privy  council,  the 
king  giving  him  this  character,  that  '«  he  was.  the  fitteft  inftrument 
for  a  tyrant,  that  ever  was  in  England."  And  yet,  fays  Wilfon,  in 
the  houfe  he  called  the  king's  prerogative  an  overgrown  monfter. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  1623,  he  was  nominated  with  feveral  others, 
to  whom  large  powers  were  given,  to  go  over  to  Ireland  ;  which  no- 
mination, though  accompanied  with  high  exprefiions  of  kindnefs  and 
confidence,  was  made  with  no  other  view,  but  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way,  for  fear  he  fhould  be  troublefome  :  but  he  did  not  go.  He  re- 
mained firm  in  his  opinions,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  fought 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  court ;  fo  that  he  was  abfolutely  out  of  favour 
at  the  death  of  king  James. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  when  it  was  found  neceflary 
to  call  a  fecond  parliament,  he  was  pricked  for  fheriff  of  Bucks  in 
1625,  to  ^prevent  his  being  chofen.  He  laboured  all  he  could  to 

avoid 
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avoid  it,  but  in  vain ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  ferve  the  office,  and 
to  attend  the  judges  at  the  aflizes,  where  he  had  often  prefided  as  "*,.: 
lord  chief  juftice.  This  did  not  hinder  his  being  eledled  knight  of 
the  mire  for  Bucks,  in  the  parliament  of  1628,  in  which  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  more  than  any  man  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
(poke  warmly  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  argued  boldly  in  defence 
of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjecl:,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  privilege 
of  the  Houfe. 

After  the  difTolution  of  this  parliament,  which  happened  the 
March  following,  he  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Stoke  Fogeys,  in  Buck- 
inghamfhire,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days;  and  there, 
Sept.  3,  1634,  breathed  his  laft  in  his  86th  year,  expiring  with  thefe 
words  in  his  mouth,  as  his  monument  informs  us :  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done." 

While  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  Sir  Francis  Windebank,  by  an 
order  of  council,  came  to  fearch  for  feditious  and  dangerous  papers; 
by  virtue  whereof  he  took  his  "  Commentary  upon  Littleton,"  and 
the  "  Hiftory  of  his  Life"  before  it,  written  with  his  own  hand,  his 
"  Commentary  upon  Magna  Charta,  &c."  the  "  Pleas  of  the  Crown,'* 
and  the  "  Jurifdiction  of  Courts,"  his  eleventh  and  twelfth  "  Re- 
ports" in  MS.  and  fifty-one  other  MSS.  with  the  laft  will  of  Sir 
Edward,  wherein  he  had  been  making  provifion  for  his  younger 
grand-children.  The  books  and  papers  were  kept  till  feven  years 
after,  when  one  of  his  fons,  in  1641,  moved  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
that  the  books  and  papers  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Windebank  might 
be  delivered  to  Sir  Robert  Coke,  heir  of  Sir  Edward,  which  the 
king  was  pleafed  to  grant.  Such  of  them  as  could  be  found  were 
accordingly  delivered  up,  but  the  will  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  in  his  perfon  well  proportioned,  and  his  fea- 
tures regular.  He  was  neat,  but  not  nice,  in  his  drefs;  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  faid,  *'  that  the  cleannefs  of  a  man's  cloaths  ought  to 
pnt  him  in  mind  of  keeping  all  clean  within."  He  had  great  quick- 
nefs  of  parts,  deep  penetration,  a  faithful  memory,  and  a  folid  judg- 
ment. He  was  wont  to  fay,  that  "  matter  lay  in  a  little  room;'* 
and  in  his  pleadings  he  was  concife,  though  in  fet  fpeeches,  and  in 
his  writings,  too  diffufe.  As  he  derived  his  fortune,  his  credit,  and 
Ms  greatnefs,  from  the  law,  fo  he  loved  it  to  a  degree  of  intem- 
perance. He  committed  every  thing  to  writing  with  an  induftry 
beyond  example,  and  publifhed  a  great  deal.  He  met  with  many 
changes  of  fortune;  was  fometimes  in  power,  and  fometimes  in  dil- 
grace.  He  was  however  fo  excellent  at  making  the  bed  ofadifgrace, 
that  king  James  nfed  to  compare  him  to  a  cat,  who  always  fell 
upon  her  legs.  He  was  upon  occafion  a  friend  to  the  church  and 
clergy;  and  thus,  when  he  had  loft  his  public  employments,  and  a 
great  peer  was  inclined  to  queftion  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Nor- 
wich, he  hindered  it,  by  telling  him  plainly,  that  *c  if  he  proceeded, 
he  would  put  un  his  cap  and  gown  again,  and  follow  the  caufe 
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through  Weftminfter-hall."  He  had  many  benefices  in  his  owft 
patronage,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  given  freely  to  men  of  merit; 
declaring,  in  his  law  language,  that  "he  would  have  law  livings  pafs 
by  livery  andfeifm,  arid  not  by  bargain  and  lale/J 

About  1600  were  publifhed  in  folio,  the  firft  parts  of  the  "  Reports 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke,   Knight,  her   majefty's  attorney-general,  of 
divers  refolutions  and  judgments  given  with  great  deliberation  by 
the  reverend  judges  and  fages  of  the  law,  of  cafes  and  matters  in 
law,  which  were  never  refolved  or  adjudged  before j  and  the  reafons 
and  caufes  of  the  faid  refolutions  and  judgments  during  the  moft 
happy  reign  of  the  moft  illuftrious  and  renowned  queen  Elizabeth, 
the  fountain  of  all  juftice,  and  the  life  of  the  law."     The  fecond, 
third,  and  fo  on  to  the  eleventh  part  of  the  Reports,  were  all  pub- 
lifhed fay  himfelfin  the  reign  of  James  I.     The  twelfth  part  of  his 
Reports  hath  a  certificate  printed  before  it?  dated  Feb.  2,  1655,  and 
fubfcribed  E.  Bulftrod ;  fignifying,  that  he  conceives  it  to  be  the 
genuine  work  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.     To  the  title  of  the  thirteenth 
part  is,  "  Select  Cafes  in  Law,  reported  by  Sir  Edward  Coke ;"  and 
thefe  are  alferted  to  be  his  in  a  preface  iigned  with  the  initials}.  G. 
In  1614  there  was  publifhed,  "  A  Speech  and  Charge  at  Norwich 
AfTizes,"  intended  to  pafs  for  Sir  Edward  Coke's;  but  he  clearly 
difclaims  it,  in  the  preface  to  the  feventh  part  of  his  Reports.     He 
did  indeed  make  a  fpeech  at  that  time,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  this 
purpofe  ;  but  thefe  notes  of  it  were  gathered  and  publifhcd  without 
his  knowlege,  in  a  very  incorrect  and  miferable  manner,  and  pub- 
lifhed with  a  defign  to  prejudice  and  exp®fe  him.    In  1614  was  pub- 
lifhed in  folio,   u  A  fiook  of  Entries,  containing  perfect  and  ap- 
proved precedents  of  courts,  declarations,  informations,  plamts,  in- 
dictments, bars,  duplications,  rejoinders,  pleadings,  proceiTes,  con- 
tinuances,  efifoigns,  iflues,   defaults,  departure  in  dtfpight  of  the 
court,  demurrers,  trials,  judgments,  executions,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters and  proceedings,  in  effectal,  concerning  the  practical  part  of  the 
laws  of  England,  in  actions,  real,  perfonal,  mixed,  and  in  appeals  : 
being  very  neceffary  to  be  known,  and  of  excellent  ufe  for  the  mo- 
dern practice  of  the  law,  many  of  them  containing  matters  in  law, 
and  points  of  great  learning; ;  collected  and  published  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  benefit  of  all  the  ftudious  and  learned  proteffors  of 
the  laws  of  England." 

His  "  Inftitutes,"  divided  into  four  parts,  being  the  firft  tranila- 
tion  and  comment  upon  the  "  Tenures  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,'3 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
was  publifhed  in  his  life-time,  in  1628  ;  but  that  edition  was  very 
incorrect.  There  was  a  fecond  publifiied  in  1629,  faid  to  be  revifcd 
1>V  the  author,  and  in  which  this  work  is  much  amended  ;  yet 
feveral  miftakes  remained  even  in  that.  The  fecond  part  of  the 
"  Inftitufes"  gives  us  Magna  Charta,  and  other  felect  ftatutes,  in  the 

languages  in  which  they  \\ere  firft  enacted,  and  much  more  correct 
•»-<-'  <•  *  . 
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than  they  were  to  be  J1^  any  w^ere  e^e-     He  acids  to  thefe  a  com- 
mentary'full  of  excellent  learning,  wherein  he  fhews  how  the  com- 
mon law   flood  before  thofe  ftatutes  were  made,  how  far  they  are 
introductory  of  new  laws»  an(*  how  ^ar  Declaratory  of  the  old  ;  what 
were  the  caufcs  of  maMng  them,  to  what  ends  they  were  made,  and 
in  what  degree,  at  the  "me  °f  his  writing,  they  were  either  altered  or 
repealed.     The  third  Part  °^  the  "  Inftitutes"  contains  the  criminal 
law,  or  pleas  of  the  ei°.wn  ?  vvhere,  among  other  things,  he  fhew%, 
In  regard  to  pardons  at-d  reftitutions,  how  far  the  king  may  proceed 
by  his  prerogative,  an^  where  the  afliftance  of  parliament  is  necef- 
fary.     The  fourth  parr  °f tne  ."  Inftitutes"  comprehends  the  jurif- 
di&iori  of  all  the  court5  'm  this  kingdom,  from  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament down  to  the  <-ourt-baron.     This  part  not  being  publiihed 
till  after  his  deceafe,  tPere  are  many  inaccuracies,  and  fome  greater 
faults  in  it,  which  werP  animadverted  upon,  and  amended,  in  a  book 
Written  by  William  P(Ynne>  ^^4-  an<^  published  in  1669. 

We  have  befides  of  his,  i.  A  Treatife  of  Bail  and  Mainprize, 
1637,  410.  1.  ReadiPg  on  the  State  of  Fines  27  Ed.  I.  French, 
l6b2, 4to.  3.  Complf te  Copyholder,  1640,  4to.  There  was  added, 
in  another  edition  of  tPis  book' in  l65°>  4^.  <( Galthorpe's  Reading 
between  a  Lord  of  a  A/^rior  and  aCopy  holder  his  Tenant,  &c."  and 
in  the  editions  in  i2mP>  1668  and  1073,  there  is  a  fupplement. 

COKE  or  COOK?  (J OHN)»  Secretary  of  flate  in  king  Charles 
the  Firft's  reign  was  a1  younger  brother  of  Sir  Francis  Cooke,  and 
born  at  Trufley  in  DeI/l3y^n^re'  °f an  ancient  family  there,  allied  to 
the  befl  in  that'country,  ^e  was  probably  educated  at  Weftminfter 
fchool :  and  on  the  22^  oi  APriI>  I5$o>  admitted  fch'olar  of  Trinity 
college,  in  Cambridge.,  After  having  taken  his  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  he  was  chofen  fe^°w  °f  the  fame  college,  about  the  4th  of 
April, '1584.  He  continued  long  in  the  univeriity ;  and  being  taken 
notice  of  for  his  learning>  was  chofen  public  profeilbr  of  rhetoric  i 
in  which  employment  he  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  ingenious 
and  critical  lectures  th:it:  rhetoric  feemed  not  to  be  fo  much  an  art 
to  him  as  his  nature.  :Then  he  travelled  beyond  the  feas  for  fome 
time,  in  the  company  °f  a  pe^f°n  of  quality,  and  returned  rich  in 
languages,  remarks,  anc1  experience;  having  avoided  all  the  dangers 
incident  to  him  on  account  of  his  religion  by  this  prudent  de- 
claration, that  he  came  to  learn?  and  not  to  fcarcb.  Afterwards  he 
retired  into  the  country*  in  *he  condition  of  a  private  gentleman,, 
(ill  after  he  was  fifty  years  °f  agc^  when,  upon  fome  reputation  he 
had  for  induftry  and  diP§c"cej  he  v/as  called  to  fome  painful  em- 
ployment in  the  office  &'  the  navy,  which  he  difcrnrged  well,  and 
was  made  fecretary  thereo^  Afterwards,  partly  through  his  own 
merit,  and  partly  throu^'1  the  intereft  of  Fulk  Greville,  lord  Brook, 
to  whom  he  was  reUtec'j  he  \vas  made  iiiiiftcr  of  the  requefts  j  and  at 
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laft  fecretary  of  ftate,  about  the  year  1620,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Albert 
Moreton,  deceafed:  he  was  alfo  knighted.     In  the  fir  ft  and  third 
parliaments  of  king  Charles  I.  he  was  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  made  feveral  fpeeches  in  parlia- 
ment.    He  kept  himft-lf  ftriftly  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  governed 
himfelf  with  great  prudence;    but,  notwithstanding  his  great  cau- 
tion, on  the  8th  of  November,  164.1,  a  meffenger  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  was  fent  to  fetch  him  up  out  of  Derbyshire,  to  anfwer 
fome  complaints  made  againft  him,  about  fome  commitments  in 
the  year  1628.     He  is  alfo  accufed,  though  w  juftly,  of  having  put 
into  the  king's  hands  a  paper  from  the  Scots,  inftead  of  the  genuine 
articles  of  pacification  at  York  ;    and  to  have  fo  far  complied  with 
the  change  of  the  times,  as  to  have  brought  proportions  from  the 
parliament  to  the  king,  as  actively  as  formerly  he  had  carried  mef- 
fages  from  the  king  to  the  parliament.     However,  after  having  coa- 
tinued  fecretary  of  ftate  about  twenty  years,  he  was  removed  to  make 
room  for  Sir  Henry  Vane;  and  died  the  8th  of  September,  1644. 

He  had  a  brother  named  GEORGE,  educated  at  Pembroke-hall, 
in  Cambridge,  who  was  re&or  of  Bigrave,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  af- 
terwards fucceffively  bifhop  of  Briftol  and  Hereford  :  a  meek,  grave, 
and  quiet  man,  like  himfelf;  much  beloved  of  thofe  who  were  fub- 
je&ed  to  his  jurifdi&ion.  He  was  involved  in  the  fame  condemna- 
tion with  the  reft  of  his  brethren  the  bifhops,  for  fubfcribing  the 
proteft  in  parliament  inprefervation  of  their  privileges.  He  died  in 
low  circumftances,  on  the  loth  of  December,  1646,  and  was  buried 
in  Hereford  cathedral,  where  there  is  a  long,  obfcure,  and  almoft 
unintelligible  epitaph,  to  his  memory. 

COLBERT  (JOHN  BAPTIST),  marquis  of  Segnelai,  one  of  the 
greateft  ftatefmen  that  France  ever  had,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1619, 
and  defcended  from  a  family  that  lived  at  Rheims  in  Champagne, 
no  way  confiderable  for  it's  fplendour  and  antiquity.  His  grand- 
father is  faid  to  have  been  a  wine-merchant,  and  his  father  at  firft 
followed  the  fame  occupation  ;  but  afterwards  traded  in  cloth,  and 
at  laft  in  filk.  Our  Colbert  was  inftru&ed  in  the  arts  of  merchan- 
dize, and  afterwards  became  clerk  to  a  notary.  In  1648  his  rela- 
tion, John  Baptift  Colbert,  lord  of  St.  Pouange,  preferred  him  to 
the  fervice  of  Michael  le  Tellier,  fecretary  of  ftate,  whofe  fifter  he 
had  married;  and  here  he  difcovered  (uch  diligence  and  exa&nefs  in 
executing  all  the  commifTions  that  were  entrufted  to  his  care,  that 
he  quickly  grew  dtftinguifhed. 

One  day  his  mafter  fent  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then 
at  Sedan,  with  a  letter  written  by  the  queen  mother,  and  ordered 
him  to  bring  it  back,  after  that  minifter  had  feen  it.  Colbert  car- 
ried the  letter,  and  would  not  return  without  it,  though  the  cardinal 
treated  him  roughly,  ufed  ftveral  arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him 
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to  wait  for  it  feveral  days.  Some  time  after,  the  cardinal  returning 
to  court,  and  wanting  one  to  write  his  agenda  or  memoranda,  defired 
Le  Tellier  to  ftirnilh  him  with  a  fit  perfon  for  that  employment; 
and  Colbert  being  prefented  to  him,  the  cardinal  had  fome  remem- 
brance of  him,  and  defired  to  know  where  he  had  feen  him.  Col- 
bert was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan,  left  the  remem- 
brance ol  his  importunity,  in  demanding  the  queen's  letter,  mould 
renew  the  cardinal's  anger;  but  his  eminency  was  fo  far  from  hating 
him  for  his  faithfulnefs  to  his  late  matter,  that  he  received  him  on 
condition  that  he  fhould  ferve  him  with  the  like  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  advancement  of  his  matter's 
interefts,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks  of  his  diligence  and  fldll, 
that  afterwards  he  made  him  his  inrendant.  He  accommodated 
himfelf  fo  dexteroufly  to  the  inclinations  of  that  minifter,  by  re- 
trenching his  fuperfluous  expences,  that  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
management  of  that  gainful  trade  of  felling  benefices  and  govern- 
ments. It  was  by  Colbert's  counfel,  that  the  cardinal  obliged  the 
governors  of  frontier  places  to  maintain  their  garrifons  with  the 
contributions  they  exacted;  with  which  advice  his  eminency  was 
extremely  pleafed.  He  was  fent  to  Rome,  to  negociate  the  recon- 
ciliation of  cardinal  de  Rets,  for  which  the  pope  had  (hewed  fome 
concern;  and  to  perfuade  his  holinefs  to  confent  to  "the  difinca- 
merating  of  Caftro,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  pre- 
decelTor,  Urban  VIII. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mazarine  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert's 
abilities,  and  withal  fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  fervices,  that  at  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1661,  he  earneftly  recommended  him  to 
JLewis  XIV.  as  the  propereft  perfon  to  regulate  the  finances,  which 
at  that  time  flood  in  much  need  of  reformation.  Lewis  accepted  the 
recommendation,  and  made  Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances.  He 
applied  himfelf  to  their  regulation,  and  fucceeded;  though  it  pro- 
cured him  manyenemie?,  and  fome  affronts.  France  is  alfo  obliged 
to  this  minifter  for  eftabliihing  at  that  time  her  trade  with  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies :  a  great  defign,  and  from  which  file  has  reaped  in- 
numerable advantages. 

In  1664  he  became  fuperintendant  of  the  buildings;  and  from  that 
time  applied  himfelf  fo  earneftly  to  the  enlarging  and  adorning  of 
the  royal  edifices,  that  they  are  at  prefent  matter-pieces  of  architec- 
ture. He  increased  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  capital  city ; 
and  he  did  it  with  great  magnificence  and  grandeur. 

The  public  was  obliged  to  this  fame  minifter  for  the  eftablifh- 
rnent  of  the  academy  for  painting  and  fculpture  in  1664.  The 
king's  painters  and  fculptors,  with  other  fldlfu!  profeffors  of  thofe 
arts,  being  profecuted  at  law  by  the  mafter-painters  at  Paris,  joined 
together,  and  began  to  form  a  fociety,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Academy  for  Sculpture  and  Painting.  Their  de(]gn  was  to  keep 
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public  excercifes,  for  the  fake  of  improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  ad- 
vancing them  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection.  They  put  them- 
felves  under  the  protection  of  Mazarine,  and  chofe  chancellor  Se- 
guier  their  vice  protector;  and  alter  Mazarine's  death  chofe  Seguier 
their  protector,  and  Colbert  their  vice-protector.  It  was  at  his  fo- 
licitation  that  they  were  finally  eftablilhed  by  a  patent,  containing 
new  privileges,  in  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  protector  after  the! 
death  of  Seguier,  thought  fit  that  an  hiftoriographer  (hould  be  ap- 
pointed, \vhofe  bufmefs  it  mould  be  to  collect  all  curious  andufefui 
obfervations,  that  mould  be  made  at  their  conferences.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  fettle  on  him  a 
fdlary  of  three  hundred  livres. 

To  Colbert  alfothe  lovers  of  naval  knowledge  are  obliged  for  the 
erection  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  for  the  making  of  which  the 
more  ufeful,  he  caufed  to  be  erected,  in  1667,  the  Royal  Obferva- 
tory  at  Paris,  which  was  firft  inhabited  by  Caffini. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  obligations  France  has  to  that  mini-, 
fter:  ihe  owes  to  him  all  the  advantages  fhe  receives  by  the  union  of 
the  two  feas;  a  prodigious  work,  begun  in  1666,  and  finilhed  in 
j  680.  Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters  of  a  more  private 
nature,  fuch  as  regarded  the 'order,  decency,  and  well-being  of  fo- 
ciety.  He  undertook  to  reform  the  courts  of  juitice,  and  to  put  a 
flop  to  the  ufurpation  of  noble  titles  ;  which  it  feems  was  then  very 
common  in  France.  In  the  former  of  thole  attempts  he  failed, 
in  the  latter  he  fucceeded. 

In  1669  he  was  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  entrufted  with  the 
management  of  affairs  relating  to  the  fea ;  and  his  performances  in 
this  province  were  anfvverable  to  the  confidence  his  majeily  repofed 
in  him.  In  1672  he  was  made  minifter  of  ftate:  for  how  bufied 
foever  he  was  in  the  regulation  of  public  affairs,  yet  he  never 
neglected  his  own  or  his  family's  intereft  and  grandeur,  or  miffed 
any  opportunity  of  advancing  either.  He  had  been  married  many 
years,  and  had  fons  and  daughters  grown  up  ;  all  of  which,  as  occa- 
iion  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry  to  great  perfons. 

Bu finds  was  certainly  Colbert's  natural  turn;  and  he  not  only 
loved  it,  but  was  very  impatient  to  be  interrupted  in  it.  A  lady  of 
great  Quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  when  he  was  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  to  do  her  fome  piece  of  fervice  ;  and  perceiving  him  inat- 
tentive and  inflexible,  threw  herfeif  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefcnce  of 
above  a  hundred  perfons,  crying,  "  I  beg  your  greatnefs,  in  the 
name  of  God,  to  grant  me  tins  favour.'*  Upon  which  Colbert, 
kneeling  down  over  againfi  her,  replied,  in  the  fame  mournful  tone, 
"  I  conjure  you,  madam,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  difhirb  me." 

This  great  minifter  died  of  the  (tone,  Sept.  6,  1683,  in  his  65th 
year  ;  leaving  behind  him  fix  fons  and  three  daughters.  He  was  of 
a  middle  ibture,  rather  lean  than  fat.  His  mien  was  low  and  de« 
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,  his  air  gloomy,  and  his  afpe£t  flern.  He  flept  little,  and  was 
very  ibber.  Though  naturally  four  and  morofe,  he  knew  how  to 
a&  the  lover,  ar.-d  had  miftrelles.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  wife, 
ssStive,  generous-fpirited  minifter;  ever  attentive  to  the  interefls  of 
his  matter,  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  ma- 
pufacftures,  and,  in  fhort,  to  every  thing  that  could  advance  the  credit 
and  intereft  of  his  country. 


COLE  (WILLIAM),  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at 
Adderbury,  in  Oxford  (hire,  about  1626.  After  he  had  been  well 
inftrucled  in  grammar  learning-and  the  clafTics,  he  was  entered,  in 
1642,  of  Merton  college,  in  Oxford.  In  1650  he  took  a  degree  in 
arts  ;  after  which  he  left  the  univerfity,  and  retired  to  Putney,  near 
London;  where  he  lived  feveral  years,  and  became  the  moft  famous 
iimpler,  or  botanift,  of  his  time.  In  1656  he  published  "  The  Art 
of  Stmpling;  or,  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  gathering 
Plants  ;  wherein  the  Definitions,  Divifions,  Places,  Defcriptions, 
and  the  like,  are  compendioufly  difcourfed  of  :"  with  which  was 
slfo  printed,  "  Perfpicillum  Microcofmologicum  ;  or,  A  Profpe&ive 
for  the  Difcovery  of  the  Lefier  World  :  wherein  Man  is  a  Com- 
pendium, &c."  And  in  1657  he  publifhed,  u  Adam  in  Eden,  or 
Nature's  Paradife:  wherein  iii  contained  the  Hiftory  of  Plants, 
Herbs,  Flowers,  with  their  feveral  original  Names."  At  length, 
upon  the  Pxeftoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  he  was  made  fecretary 
to  Duppa,  bilhop  of  Winchefter;  in  whofe  fervice  he  died,  p 
1662. 


COLE  (HENRY),  a  perfon  of  confiderable  learning  in  the 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  Godfhill,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  edu- 
cated in  Wykeham's  fchool,  near  Winchefter.  From  thence  he 
waschofen  into  New  College,  Oxon,  of  which  he  became  perpetual 
fellow  in  152^,  and  there  ftudying  the  civil  law,  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  that  faculty,  March  3,  1529-30.  Then  he  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  improved  himfelf  in  his  ftudies  at  Padua,  being  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic.  Notwithstanding  this,  upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  acknowledged  king  Henry  VIII.  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of 
the  church  in  England.  In  1540  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
the  civil  law,  and  in  the  fame  year  refigned  his  Fellowfhip,  being 
then  fettled  in  London,  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  Arches,  preben- 
dary of  Yatminfter  Secunda  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  and  about  the 
fame  time  made  archdeacon  of  Ely.  On  the  iith  of  September, 
1540,  he  was  admitted  to  the  reclory  of  Chelmsford,  in  Elfex  ;  and 
Qciober  the  5th  following,  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Holborn, 
which  he  refigned  April  19,  1541  ;  and  was  the  fame  day  collated 
to  that  of  Sncating,  which  he  voided  by  ceflion  on  or  before  March 
22ci  next  enfuing,  was  on  that  very  day  collated  to  the  prebend  of" 
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Wenlakefbarne.  In  1542,  October  the  4th,  he  was  ele&ed  warden 
of  New  College;  and  in  1545,  made  re&or  of  Newton  Longville, 
in  Buckinghamshire.  Soon  after,  when  king  Edward  VI.  came  to 
the  crown,  Dr.  Cole  outwardly  embraced,  and  preached  up  the  Re- 
formation, frequented  the  Proteftants  fervice,  and  communicated 
with  them.  However,  altering  his  mind,  or  being  difgufted  at 
fome  of  the  proceedings"  then  taken,  he  refigned  his  rectory  of 
Chelmsfordin  1547;  and  in  1551,  his  wardenmip  of  New  College; 
and  the  year  following,  his  rectory  of  Newton  Longville. 

After  Mary's  accemon  to  the  crown,  he  became  again  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic  ;  and  in  1554  was  made  provoft  of  Eton  college,  of 
which  he  had  been  fellow.  The  fame  year,  June  20,  he  had  the 
degree  of  doclor  in  divinity  conferred  on  him  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
divines  that  clifputed  publicly  at  Oxford  with  archbifhop  Cranmer 
and  b-fhop  Ridley.  He  alfo  preached  the  funeral  fermon  before 
archbifhop  Cranmer's  execution.  Moreover,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commiflioners  to  vifit  theuniverfity  of  Cambridge,  was  elected 
dean  of  St.  Paul's  the  nth  of  December,  1556,  made  (Auguft  8, 
1557)  vicar-general  of  the  fpiritualties  under  cardinal  Pole,  archbi- 
fhop of  Canterbury;  and  thp  I  ft  of  October  following,  official  of 
the  Arches,  and  de^n  of  the  Peculiars;  and  in  November  enfuing, 
judge  of  the  court  of  Audience.  In  1558  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  overfeers  of  that  cardinal's  will.  In  the  firft  year  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth's reign,  he  was  one  of  the  eight  Catholic  divines  who  dif- 
puted  publicly  at  Weftminfter  with  fo  many  Proteftants,  when  that 
queen  was  about  to  fettle  a  reformation  in  the  church  of  England. 
He  diftinguiQied  himfelf  then,  arid  afterwards,  by  his  writings  in  fa- 
vour of  Popery :  but  that  difputation,  wherein  Dr.  Cole  was  fpokef- 
man,  coming  to  nothing,  he  was  deprived  of  his  deanery,  fined  five 
hundred  marks,  and  imprifon^d.  He  died  in  or  near  Wood-flreet 
compter,  in  L  n  'on,  in  December  1579. 

The  famous  Leland  hath  eternized  his  memory  amongft  other 
learned  men  of  our  nation.  He  is  elfewhere  called,  "  A  perfon 
more  earneft  than  wife:5'  but  R.  Afcham  highly  commends  him  for 
his  learning  and  humanity. 


COLES  (ELTSHA),  author  of  a  well-know  dictionary,  was  born 
in  Northamptonshire  about  1640,  and  in  1658  was  entered  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  in  Oxford.  He  left  it  without  taking  a  degree;  and 
going  to  London,  taught  Latin  there  to  young  people,  and  Englifh  to 
.foreigners,  about  1063.  Afterwards  he  became  one  of  the  ulhers  of 
Merchant  Taylor's  fchool  ;  but  being  there  guilty  of  a  very  great 
fault,  which  is  not  any  where  exprefsly  mentioned,  he  was  forced  to 
withdraw  into  Ireland,  whence  he  never  returned. 

He  was  a  curious  and  critical  perfon  in  the  English  and  Latin 
tongues,  did  much  good  in  his  prefefijari,  and  wroie  tVyeral  ufeiul 
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and  neceffary  books  for  the  inftru&ion  of  beginners  ;  the  titles  of 
which  are  thefe:  I.  The  Complete  English  Schoolmailer,  in  1674. 
2.  The  neweft,  plaineft,  and  fhorteit  Short-hand,  the  fame  year.  3. 
Nolens  Volens  ;  or,  You  (hall  make  Latin  whether  you  will  or  no-: 
containing  the  plaineft  Directions  for  that  Purpofe,  in  1675.  To 
which  is  added,  4.  The  youth's  vifible  Bible,  being  an  alphabetical 
Collection  from  the  Bible  of  fuch  general  Heads  as  were  judged  moft 
capable  of  Hieroglyphics  ;  ill  unrated  with  twenty  -four  copper- 
plates, &c.  5.  An  Engliih  Diclionary,  explaining  all  the  hard  Words 
and  Terms  ufed  in  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  with  ai;  etymological  De- 
rivation of  fuch  Terms  from  their  proper  Fountains,  whether  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  or  any  other  Language,  in  1676. 
6.  An  Englifli-  Latin  and  Latin-EngHlh  Dictionary  ;,  containing  all 
things  neceffary  for  the  tranflating  either  language  into  the  other* 
To  which  end,  many  things  that  were  erroneous  are  rectified,  many 
fuperfluities  retrenched,  and  very  many  defects  fupplied,  efpecially  in 
theEngiifh-Latin  part,  in  1677,  4to.  It  was  reprinted  in  Svo,  and 
has  undergone  more  than  twelve  editions.  7.  The  moft  natural 
and  eafy  Method  of  learning  Latin  by  comparing  it  with  the  Eng- 
lilh  ;  together  with  the  holy  Hiftory  of  Scripture-war,  or  the  facred 
Art  Military,  in  1677.  8.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangeiifb, 
in  a  theatrical  Parahrase  on  the  Hiftor  of  our 


Paraphrase  on  the  Hiftory  of  our  Loid  JLM'US  Chrift, 
in  1679.  9.  The  young  Scholar's  bed  Companion,  or  Guide  from 
the  A  B  C  to  the  Latin  Grammar. 


COLET  (Dr.  JOHN),  a  learned  Englifh  divine,  was  born  in  the 
parifh  of  Sf.  Anthoh'n,  London,  in  1466,  and  was  the  el  dell  fon  of 
Sir  Henry  Colet,  knight,  twice  lord  mayor,  who  had,  belicles  him, 
twenty -one  children.  In  1483  he  was  fentto  Magdalen  college,  in 
Oxford,  where  he  fpent  feven  years  in  the  iludy  of  logic  and  philo- 
fophy,  and  took  the  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  Cicero's  works,  and  no  ftranger  to  Plato  and  Plotinus,  whom 
he  read  together,  io  the  end  that  they  might  illuftrate  each  other's 
meaning.  He  was  forced,  however,  to  read  them  only  in  their 
Latin  tranflations ;  for  at  fchooi  he  had  no  opportunity  of  learning 
the  Greek,  nor  at  the  umverfity;  that  language  being  then  not  only 
not  taught,  but  thought  unneccflary,  and  even  difeouraged. 

Colet  was  alfo  well  {killed  in  mathematics  ;  fo  that  having  thus 
laid  a  good  foundation  of  learning  at  home,  he  travelled  abroad  for 
farther  improvement,  nril  to  France,  and  then  to  Italy  ;  and  feems 
to  have  continued  in  thofe  two  ccuntri-.-r.  from  1403  to  1497:  but 
before  his  departure,  and  indeed  when  he  was  of  but  two  years 
(landing  in  the  university,  he  was  ihftituted  to  the  rectory  of  De- 
nmgton,  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was  prefented  by  a  relation  of  his 
mother,  and  which  he  held  to- the  day  of  his  death.  This  practice 

taking  livings  while  thus  under  age,  has  generally  prevailed  in 
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the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  Colei,  being  then  an  acolythe,  which  is 

one  of  their  feven  orders,  was  qualified  ior  it. 

Being  arrived  at  Paris,   he  foon   became  acquainted    with  the 

learned  there,  -with  the  celebrated  Bud;cus  in  particular  ;  and  was 
afterwards  recommended  to  Erafmus.  In  Italy  he  contracted  a 
friendship  with  feveral  eminent  perfons,  efpecially  with  his  own 
countrymen  Grocin,  Linacer,  Lily,  and  Latymer  ;  who  were  learn- 
ing the  Greek  tongue,  then  but  little  known  in  England,  under 
thofe  great  mafters  Demetrius,  Angenus  Politianus,  Hermolaus 
Barbaras,  and  Pomponius  Sabinus.  He  took  this  opportunity  of 
improving  him felf  in  this  language;  and  having  devoted  himfelfto 
divinity,  he  read,  while  abroad?  the  bell  of  the  ancient  fathers,  par- 
ticularly Origen,  Cyprian,  Ambrofe,  and  Jerome.  He  looked  a! fa 
into  Scotus  and  Aquinas,  iiudied  the  civil  and  canon  law,  made  him- 
felf  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and  conititution  of  church  and  (late  ; 
and,  for  the  fake  of  giving  a  polilh  to  all  this,  did  not  negle6t  to 
read  the  Englifli  poets,  and  other  authors  of  the  belles  lettres. 
During  his  abfence  frocn  England,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of 
York,  and  inttalled  by  proxy  upon  March  5,  1493-4.  Upon  his 
return,  in  1497,  *le  was  ordained  deacon  in  December,  and  pfieft  in 
July  following. 

In  Oxford  he  read  public  le&ures  on  St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  without 
ftipend  or  reward  ;  which,  being  a  new  thing,  drew  a  vail  crowd  of 
hearers,  who  admired  him  greatly.  In  1504  he  commenced  doctor 
in  divinity,  and  in  May  5,  1505,  was  inftituted  to  a  prebend  in  St. 
Paul's,  London.  The  fame  year  and  month  he  was  made  dean  of 
that  church,  without  the  lead  application  of  his  own ;  and  being 
raifed  to  this  high  ftation,  he  began  to  reform  the  decayed  difcipline 
of  his  cathedral. 

Having  a  very  plentiful  eftate,  without  any  near  relations,  for 
numerous  as  his  brethren  were  they  were  all  dead  and  buried,  he  re- 
folved,  in  the  midft  of  life  and  health,  to  confecrate  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  it  to  fome  franding  benefaction:  and  this  he  performed,  by 
founding  St.  Paul's  fchool,  in  London,  of  which  he  appointed  Wil- 
liam Lilly  firft  matter,  in  1512.  He  ordained  that  there  mould  be  in 
this  fchool  an  high  mailer,  a  formatter,  and  a  chaplain,  who  mould 
teach  gratis  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  children,  divided  into  eight 
clatles  ;  and  he  endowed  it  with  lands  and  houfes,  amounting  then  to' 
112!.  4s.  7\&.  per  annum,  of  which  he  made  the  company  of  mer- 
chants trultees. 

He  built  a  convenient  and  handfome  houfe  near  Richmond  palace' 
in  Surrey,  to  which  he  intended  to  betake  himfelf:  but  death  pre- 
vented him  ;  for  having  been  feized  with  the  fweating  ficknefs  twice, 
and  relapfing  into  it  a  third  time,  a  confurnption  feized  him,  which' 
carried  him  off  Sept.  16,  1519,  in  his  fitty-third  year.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  with  an  humble  monument  prepared  for 
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him  feveral  years  before,  and  only  infcribed  with  his  bare  name. 
Afterwards  a  nobler  was  ere&ed  to  his  honour  by  the  company  of 
mercers,  which  was  deilroyed  with  the  cathedral  in  1666.  About 
1680,  when  the  church  was  taking  down,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt, 
his  leaden  coffin  was  found  inclofed  in  the  wall,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  above  the  floor.  At  the  top  of  it  was  a  leaden  plate  fattened, 
whereon  was  engraved  the  dean's  name,  his  dignity,  benefac- 
tions, &c. 

Rewrote  feveral  things;  and  thdfe  which  he  publiflied  himfelf,  or 
which  have  been  published  fince  his  death,  are  as  follow  :  i.  Ora- 
tio  habita  a  Do&ore  Johanne  Colet,  decano  Sancti  Pauli,ad  clerum 
Convocatione,  anno  1511.  2.  Paul's  Accidence,  1539,  8vo.  3. 
The  ConftrucYion  of  the  Eight  Parts  of  Speech,  which,  with  fome 
alterations  and  great  additions,  makes  up  the  fyntax  in  Lily's  Gram- 
mar. Antwerp,  1530,  8vo.  4.  Daily  Devotions;  or  the  Chrif- 
tian's  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice.  This  is  faid  not  to  be  all  of 
his  compofition.  5.  Monition  to  a  Godly  Life,  1534-,  1536,  &c. 
6.  Epiftolae  ad  Erafmum.  Many  of  them  are  printed  among 
Erafmus's  Epiitles,"  and  fome  at  the  end  of  Knight's  "  Life  of 
Colet."  There  are  ftill  remaining  in  MS.  others  of  his  pieces,  of 
which  the  curious  and  inquifitive  may  fee  an  account  in  his  life  by 
Knight.  The  pieces  above  mentioned  were  found  after  his  death  in 
a  very  obfcure  corner  of  his  ftudy,  as  if  he  had  defigned  they  ihould 
Jie  buried  in  oblivion;  and  were  written  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  in- 
tended to  be  underftood  by  nobody  but  himfeif.  With  regard  to 
fermons,,  he  wrote  but  few ;  for  he  generally  preached  v/ithout 
notes. 

The  defcriptions  which  are  given  of  his  perfon  and  character,  are 
much  to  his  advantage.  He  was  a  tail,  comely,  graceful,  well-bred 
man  ;  and  of  learning  and  piety  uncommon.  In  his  writings  his 
ftyle  was  plain  and  unaffected;  and  for  rhetoric  he  had  rather  a  con- 
tempt, than  a  want  of  it.  He  could  not  bear  that  the  ftandard  o£ 
good  writing  mould  be  taken  from  the  exa£l  rules  of  grammar; 
which  he  often  faid,  were  apt  to  obftruft  a  purity  of  language,  not 
to  be  obtained  but  by  reading  the  bed  authors.  This  contempt  of 
grammar,  though  making  him  fometimes  inaccurate,  and  laying 
him  open  to  the  critics,  did  nut  hinder  him  from  attaining  a  very 
mafterly  ftyle;  fo  that  his  preaching,  though  popular,  and  adapted 
to  mean  capacities,  was  agreeable  to  men  of  wit  and  learning,  and  in 
particular  was  much  admired  by  Sir  Thomas  More.  With  regard 
to  fome  of  his  notions,  he  was  an  eminent  foreiunner  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  and  he  and  Erafmus  jointly  promoted  it,  not  only  by 
pulling  down  thofe  ftrong  holds  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  the 
i'chobftic  divinity,  and  entirely  routing  both  the  Scotifjs  and  Tho- 
mifts,  who  had  divided  the  Chriftian  world  between  them,  but  alfo 
by  difcovering  the  fhaiueful  abufes  of  monafteri-es,  and  the  folly  und 
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danger  of  impofing  celibacy  upon  the  clergy;  to  which  places  he 
gave  little  or  nothing  while  he  lived,  and  left  not  a  farthing  to  them 
when  he  died. 


COLLIER  fjEREMY),  an  eminent  Englifh  divine,  was  born  at 
Stow  Qui,  in  Cambridgefhire,  September  23,  1650.  His  father, 
Jeremy  Collier,  was  a  divine,  and  a  confiderable  linguift,  and  fome 
time  matter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Ipfwich,  in  Suffolk.  He  was 
educated  under  his  father  at  Ipfwich,  whence  he  was  fent  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  admitted  a  poor  fcholar  of  Caius  college,  under  the 
tuition  of  John  Ellys,  in  April,  1669.  He  took  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  arts  in  1672-3,  and  that  of  mailer  of  arts  in  1676  ;  being 
ordained  deacon  the  fame  year  by  Gunning  bifhop  of  Ely,  and  prieft 
the  year  after,  by  Compton  biihop  of  London.  He  officiated  for 
fome  time  at  the  countefs  dowager  of  Dorlet's,  at  Knowle,  in  Kent, 
whence  he  removed  to  a  fmall  reel/:  ry  at  Ampton,  near  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was  preferred  by  James  Calthorpe, 
Efq.  in  1679.  After  he  had  held  this  benefice  fix  years,  he  refigned 
it,  came  to  Louden  in  1685,  and  was  forne  little  time  after  made 
lecturer  of  Gray's-inn  ;  but  the  Revolution  coming  on,  the  public 
exercife  of  his  function  became  impracticable. 

Collier  being  of  too  active  a  fpirit,  began  the  attack  upon  the  Re- 
volution (for  his  pamphlet  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  written  on 
that  fide  of  the  queftion  after  the  prince  of  Orange's  arrival)  with  a 
piece  entitled  *'  The  Defertion  difculfed  in  a  Letter  to  a  Country 
Clergyman,"  1688,  4to.  This  was  written  in  anfwer  to  a  pamphlet 
of  Dr.  Gilbert  Burner,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  called,  "  An 
Enquiry  into  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs,  &c."  wherein  king  James 
is  treated  as  a  deferter  from  his  crown  ;  and  it  gave  fuch  offence, 
that,  after  the  government  was  fettled,  Collier  was  feized,  and  fent 
to  Newgate,  where  he  continued  a  clofe  prifoner  for  fome  months, 
but  was  a  length  difcharged,  without  being  brought  to  a  trial.  He 
afterwards  publiihed  the  following  pieces:  '*  A  Tranflation  of  the 
9th,  loth,  nth,  and  I2th  Books  of  Sleidan's  Commentaries,"  1689, 
4to.  "  Vindiclae  juris  Regii;  or?  Remarks  upon  a  Paper  entitled,, 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Meafures  of  SubmilTion  to  the  Supreme  Autho- 
rity,'' 1689,  4'iO.  The  author  of  this  enquiry  was  alfo  Dr.  Bin  net. 
**  Animanverfions  upon  the  modern  Explanation  of  2  Hen.  VII. 
cap.  i.  or  a  King  de  fa£to,'*  1689,  410.  "  A  Caution  againft  In- 
confiftency,  or  the  Connection  between  Praying  and  Svk'earing,  in 
Relation  to  the  Civil  Powers/'  1690,  4-to.  This  difcourfe  is  a  dif- 
fuafive  from  joining  in  public  affemblies.  i(  A  Dialogue  concerning 
y  the  Times,  between  Philobelgus  and  Sempronius,"  1690,  4.^*,  to 
the  lords,  and  to  the  gentlemen  convened  at  Wefirmnfter,  O'£t. 
1600.  This  is  a  petition  for  an  enquiry  into  the  birt^  i,f  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  printed  upon  a  half-iheet.  "  Dr.  Sherlock's  Cafe  of 
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Allegiance  confidered,  with  fome  Remarks  upon  his  Vindication," 
1691, 4to.  "  A  brief  Eflay  concerning  the  Independency  of  Church 
Power,"  1692,  4to.  The  defiejn  of  thiselLy  is  to  prove  the  public 
aflemblif  s  guilty  of  fchifm,  upon  account  of  their  being  held  under 
fuch  bifhops  as  had  affumed,  or  owned  fuch  as  had  alfumed,  the 
fees  of  thofe  who  were  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oaths  of  the  new 
government. 

Thus  did  Collier,  by  fuch  ways  and  means  as  were  in  his  power, 
continue  to  oppofe  with  great  vigour  and  fpirit  the  Revolution  and 
all  it's  abettors  ;  and  thus  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  men  in 
power,  who  only  waited  for  an  occafion  to  feize  him.  That  occa- 
fion  at  length  came  ;  for  information  being  given  to  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, then  fecretary  of  flate,  that  Collier,  with  one  Newton, 
another nonjuring  clergyman,  was  gone  to  Romney  marih,  with  a 
view  offending  to,  or  receiving  intelligence  from  the  other  fide  of  the 
water,  meiTengers  were  fent  to  apprehend  them.  They  were  brought 
to  London,  and,  after  a  ihort  examination  by  the  earl,  committed  to 
the  Gate-houfe.  This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  1692.  They  were 
admitted  to  bail,  and  releafed;  but  Collier  making  a  fcruple  of 
remaining  upon  bail,  becaufe  he  conceived  that  carried  in  it  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  court  in  which  the  bail 
was  taken,  and  confequently  of  the  power  from  whence  the  autho- 
rity of  the  court  was  derived,  furrendered  in  difcharge  of  his  bail 
before  chief  juftice  Holt,  and  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bencli 
prifon.  He  was  releafed  again,  at  the  interceflion  of  friends,  in  a 
very  few  days;  but  did  not  let  the  affair  drop,  without  attempting  to 
fupport  his  principles,  and  juftify  his  conduct.  Forthis  purpofe  he 
wrote  the  following  pieces,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  there  were  only  five 
copies  printed:  "  The  Cafe  of  giving  Bail  to  a  pretended  Authority 
examined,"  dated  from  the  King's  Bench,  November  23,  1692; 
with  a  preface,  dated  Dec.  160,2  ;  and  "  A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Holt," 
dated  Nov.  30,  1692;  and  alfo  "  A  Reply  to  fome  Remarks  upon 
the  Cafe  of  giving  Bail,  &c."  dattd  April  1693.  He  wrote  foon 
after  this,  "  A  Pcrfuafive  to  Confideration  tendered  to  the  Royalifts, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Church  of  England,"  1693,  4to.  It  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  8vo,  together  with  his  vindication  of  it, 
againft  a  piece  entitled  «*  The  Layman's  Apology."  He  wrote 
alfo  «  Remarks  upon  the  London  Gazette,  relating  to  the  Streights 
Fleet,  and  the  Battle  of  Landsn  in  Flanders,"  1693,  410. 

In  1696  we  find  him  acting  a  very  extraordinary  part,  in  regard 
_to  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William  Perkins,  who  were  convi6led  of 
being  concerned  in  the  afTaflination  plot.  The  fa6t  was  this:  Col- 
lier, with  Cook  and  Snatt,  two  clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing, attended  thofe  unhappy  perfons  at  the  place  of  their  execution, 
upon  April  3;  where  Collier  folemnly  abfolved  the  former,  as  Cook 
did  the  latter,  and  all  three  joined  in  the  impotition  of  hands  upon 
both.  This,  as  might  well  be  expected,  made  a  great  noife, 
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and  was  looked  upon  as  an  high  iniult  on  the  civil  ard  ecclehaftical 
government;  i  r  which  reafon  there  was  a  declaration,  figned  by 
the  two  archhilhops,  and  twelve  of  their  fuff-agans,  in  which  they 
fignified  their  abhorrence  of  this  f<~andalou?  and  irregular,  this  fchif- 
rnatic  and  feditious  proceedi'ig.  But  eccleiiaftical  cenfure  was  not 
all  they  underwent;  they  were  profecuied  alfo  in  the  fecular  courts, 
as  enemies  to  the  government.  In  confequence  of  this,  Cook  and 
Snatt  were  committed  to  Newgate,  but  afterwards  releafed  without 
being  brought  to  a  trial ;  but  Collier  having  ftill  his  old  fcruple 
about  putting  in  bail,  and  abfcondmg,  was  outlawed,  and  fo  conti- 
nued to  the  time  oi  his  death.  He  did  not  fail,  however,  to  have 
recourfe  to  his  pen,  as  ufual,  in  order  to  juftify  his  conduct  upon 
this  occafion  ;  and  therefore  publifhed  "  A  Defence  of  the  Abfo- 
lution  given  to  Sir  William  Peikins  at  the  Place  of  Execution; 
with  a  farther  Vindication  thereof,  occafioned  by  a  Paper  entitled 
A  Declaration  of  the  Senfe  of  the  Archbifhops  and  Biihops,  &c." 
the  firft  dated  April  9,  1696,  the  other  April  21,  1696:  to  which  is 
added,  "  A  PoftfcH.pt,  in  relation  to  a  Paper  called  An  Anfwer  to 
hi*  D  ft- nee.  £c."  dated  April  25.  Alfo,  "  A  Reply  to  the  Abfo- 
l.utinn  of  a  Penitent,  according  to  the  Directions  of  the  Church  of 
England,  &c."  daten1  May  20,  1696;  and  "  An  Anfwer  to  the 
Animadverfions  on  two  Pamphlets  lately  publifhed  by  Mr.  Collier, 
&c."  dated  July  I,  1696,410. 

When  f^is  aff.iir  was  over,  Collier  employed  himfelf  in  reviewing 
and  nmthing  feveral  mifcelbneou? pieces,  which  he  publilhed  under 
the  title  of  "  Elfays  upon  feveral  iVIoral  Subjects."  They  confift  of 
thr-e  volumes  in  o&avo ;  the  firft  of  which  was  printed  in  1697, 
the  fecond  in  1705,  and  the  third  in  1709.  They  were  written  in 
a  ve ry  extraordinary  manner  with  fuch  a  mixture  of  learning  and 
\vit,  and  in  a  ityle  fn  eafy  and  flowing,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
prejudice  of  party,  which  ran  ftrong  againft  him,  they  were  in  ge- 
neral -ell  received,  and  have  paiTed  through  many  editions  fmce. 
It  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  firft  volume  which  encouraged  the  author 
to  add  thfj  other  two. 

In  1698  f^j  made  an  attempt  to  reform  the  ftage,  by  publifhing 
bis  u  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profanenefs  of  the  Englifh 
Stage,  together  with  the  Senfe  of  Antiquity  upon  this  Argument,"- 
8vo.  T'^s  engaged  him  in  a  controverfy  with  the  wits;  and  Con- 
greve  and  Yanbriigh,  whom,  with  many  others,  he  had  taken  totafk 
very  feverHv,  appeared  openly  againft  him.  The  pieces  he  wrote 
in  this  ccnfl  cl,  befides  the  firft  already  mentioned,  were,  2.  A  De- 
fence ot  the  Short  View,  being  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Congreve's  Amend- 
ment?, &c.  and  to  the  Vindication  of  the  Author  of  the  Relapfe, 
1699,  8vo.  3.  A  fecond  Defence  of  the  Short  View,  being  a 
Reply  to  a  Book  entitled  The  ancient  and  modern  Stages  furveyed, 
&c.  i"oo,  8vo  the  book  here  replied  to  was  written  by  Dr.  Drake. 
4.  Mr.  Collier's  Diffuafiye  Jrora  the  Playhoufe;  in  a  Letter  to  a 
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Perfon  of  Quality,  occalioned  by  the  late  Calamity  of  the  Temped, 
1703,  8vo,  5.  A  farther  Vindication  of  the  fliort  View/  &c.  in 
which  the  Objections  of  a  late  Book,  entitled,  A  Defence  of  Plays, 
are  conlidered.  1708,  8vo.  "  The  Defence  of  Plays"  has  Dr. 
Filmer  for  it's  author. 

The  next  thing  Collier  undertook  was  a  work  of  induftry  rathef 
than  genius ;  and  that  was,  the  tranilating  of  Moreri's  great  "  Hif- 
torical,  Geographical,  Genealogical,  and  Poetical  Didtionarv.'* 
The  two  firft  volumes  were  printed  in  1701,  the  third,  under  the 
title  of  **  A  Supplement,"  in  1705  ;  and  the  fourth,  which  is  called 
ft  An  Appendix,"  in  1721.  About  1701  he  publifhed  alfo  •«  An 
Englifh  Tranilation  of  Antoninus 's  Meditations,  &$.  to  which  is 
added,  The  Mythological  Picture  of  Cebes,  &c." 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  fome  overtures  were  rjjade  to  engage 
him  to  a  compliance,  and  he  was  promifed  preferment,  if  he  would 
acknowledge  and  fubmit  to  the  government ;  but  as  he  became  a 
nonjuror  upon  a  principle  of  confcience,  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  liiten  to  any  terms.  A; towards  he  publiihed,  in  2  vols. 
folio,  "  An  Ecclefiaitical  Hiitory  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  firft  Planting  of  Chriftianity,  to  the  End  of  the 
Reign  of  Charles  II.  with  a  brief  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  Reli- 
gion in  Ireland,  collected  from  the  beft  ancient  Hiftorians,  Councils, 
and  Records."  The  firft  volume,  which  comes  down  to  Henry 
VII.  was  publifhed  in  1708,  the  fecond  in  1714.  This  hiftory , 
which  is  written  with  great  judgment,  and  contains,  befids  a  rela- 
tion of  fadls,  many  curious  difcourfesupon  religious  and  ecciefidftiral 
fubjects,  was  taken  to  talk  by  biihop  Burner,  biihop  Nicolfon,  and 
Dr.  Kennet,  afterwards  biihop  of  Peterborough  ;  but  was  defended 
by  Collier,  in  two  pieces.  Tne  firft  was  entitled  "  An  Anfwerto 
fome  Exceptions  in  biihop  Burnet's  thirl  Part  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Reformation,  &c.  againft  Mr.  Collier's  Ecclefiaftical  Hift.'ry;  to- 
gether with  a  Reply  to  fome  Remarks  in  Bifhop  Nicolfon's  Englifh 
Hiftorical  Library,  &c.upon  the  Gme  Subjedl,"  1715  ;  the  fecond, 
"  Some  Remarks  un  Dr  Kennet's  fecond  and  third  Letters ;  where- 
in his  Mifreprefentations  of  Mr.  C^-'Iier's  Eccielaftical  Hiftory  are 
laid  open,  and  his  Calumnies  difj. roved,"  1717.  We  cannot  but 
obferve,  to  Collier's  credit,  an  inftance  of  his  great  impartiality,  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  his  hiftory  ;  which  is,  that  in  difculpating  the 
Prefbyterians  from  the  imputation  of  their  being  confuting  to  the 
murder  of  Charles  I.  he  has  (hewn,  that  as  they  only  had  it  in  their 
power  to  proteft,  fc>  they  did  proteft  againft  that  bloody  aft,  both 
before  and  after  it  was  committed. 

In  1713  Collier,  as  is  confidently  related,  was  confecrated  a  bi- 
fhop  by  Dr.  George  Hickes,  who  had  himfelf  been  confecrated 
fuffragan  of  Thetford  by  the  deprived  biihops  of  Norwich,  Ely,  and 
Peterborough,  Feb.  23,  1694.  As  he  grew  in  years,  his  health  be- 
came impaired  by  frequent  attacks  of  the  Itone,  to  which  his  feden- 
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tary  life  probably  contributed;  fo  that  he  publi(h?d  nothing  more 
but  a  volume  of  "Practical  Difcourfes,"  in  :/25/.'  and  an  addi- 
tion fermon  upon  "  God  not  the  Origin  of  Evil,"  in  1726.  Be- 
fides  what  has  been  mentioned,  he  wrote  fome  prefaces  to  other 
men's  works;  and  publi(hedtalfo  an  advertifernent  againil  bifhop 
Burnet's  "  Hillory  of  his  own  Times."  This  was  printed  on  a  flip 
of  paper,  and  difperfed  in  all  the  coffee-houfes  in  1724,  and  is  to  be 
feen  in  the  Evening  Port,  No.  •  ,4.  He  died  or  the  (tone  April 
26,  1726,  aged  76;  and  was  interred  three  days  after  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Pancras,  near  London.  He  Was  a  very  ingenious, 
learned,  moral,  and  religious  man  ;  *ind  though  ft  iff  in  his  opinions, 
is  laid  to  have,  had  nothing  ftiffor  pedantic  in  his  behaviour,  but  a 
great  deal  of  life,  fpirit,  and  innocent  freedom. 

COLLINGS  QAMES),  was  a  man  worthy  the  imitation  of  all 
thofe  who  lament  a  neglected  education,  and  are  difcou  raged  from 
purfuing  learning,  deeming  it  almoft  unattainable;  that  time  of  life 
b  ing  pufi  which  is  usually  allotted  for  improvement. 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Collings  engaged  with  Mr.  Cox,  in  his  (lock- 
office  under  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  bufinefs,  of  courfe,  led  his 
attention  to  calculation;  wherein  he  was  not  content  with  obtaining 
a  fuperficial  knowledge,  but  fought  the  foundation  of  the  rules  of 
that  fcience,  by  ftudying  the  melt  approved  algebraical  as  well  as 
arithmetical  authors,  and  by  thefe  means  he  progreffively  became 
acquainted  with  the  various  other  branches  of  mathematical  philo- 
fophy.  He  had  ftudied  the  French  language  prior  to  this  time,  and 
had  alfo  found  leifure  to  attain  a  coniiJerable  proficiency  in  ethics. 

With  thefe  advantages,  Mr.  Collings  was  no  unworthy  member 
of  a  little  club,  which  confided  of  Dr.  Franklin  the  American,  Mr. 
John  Barton,  Dr.  Price,  and  a  few  other  literary  characters.  It  was 
th^ir  cuitom  to  meet  once  a  fortnight;  and  whenever  the  difcuffions 
related  either  to  natural  or  moral  philofophy,  Mr.  Collings  bore  a 
confiderable  fhare  in  the  conversion;  but  his  want  of  claflical 
knowledge  frequently  deprived  him  of  a  great  part  of  the  pleafurehe 
would  othervvife  have  enjoyed  in  a  fociety  where,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed, 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  would  oftentimes  be  a  fubjecl:  of 
difcourfe. 

Mr.  Collings  was  at  this  period  forty  years  of  age,  had  fucceeded 
Mr.  Cox  in  the  office  above  mentioned,  and  paid  conftant  attention 
to  the  bufinefs  of  it,  riding  daily  nine  or  tsn  miles  to  town  from  his 
houfe  at  Colney-hatch  ;  therefore  his  only  leisure-time  was  of  an 
evening,  after  his  return  home.  Thefe  obstacles,  however,  did  not 
deter  him  from  forming  the  refMution  of  vigoroufly  applying  him- 
felt' to  theftudy  of  the  Latin  ana  Greek  languages.  He  had  a  (hort 
time  before  learned  Italian,  by  the  help  of  Engiiih  tranfiations  ; 
rid  he  purfued  the  fame  method  to  learn  Latin,  beginning  with  an 
caly  prufe  author  j  and  in  about  one  year  and  a  halt  he  did  not  re- 
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quire  any  aid  from  tranflations  to  conftrue  not  only  Cicero,  but  Sal- 
luft  and  Livy,  with  great  eafe.  He  alfo  learned  the  principles  of 
p?ofody,  but  it  was  not  till  after  he  was  able  to  confirueOvid,  Vir- 
gil, and  Horace.  His  next  application  was  to  Greek ;  the  Latin 
tranflations  ferving  him  on  this  occafion  as  the  Englifti  had  done  on 
a  former. 

By  fteadily  and  attentively  purfuing  thefe  fteps,  Mr;  Collings  be- 
came fo  well  acquainted  with  all  the  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  that  a  learned  member  of  the  club 
was  heard  to  fay,  •*  Mr.  Collings  has  read  more  claffics,  and  under- 
frands  them  better,  than  any  of  us,  who  were  regularly  bred  at 
fchool  to  conftrue  them."  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  obferve, 
that  he  was  always  ihy  of  repeating  quotations,  feeling  himfelf  ra- 
ther defective  in  pronunciation  ;  for  though  he  underllood  the  poe- 
tical metre,  yet  r./jt  having  been  trained  to  make  verfes,  nor  prac- 
tifed  in  fcanning  and  proving,  he  would  fometimes  pronounce  a 
word  with  a  wrong  quantity.  This  circumftance  might  perhaps  be 
one  caufe  which  led  him  to  obferve,  that  \vere  he  to  renew  the  tafk, 
he  would  commence  with  the  ftucly  of  the  rudiments,  and  drudgery  of 
declenfions  and. conjugations. 

Mr.  Collings  was  under  fifty  when  he  retired  from  bufinefs,  with 
a  handfome  fortune  and  unblemifhed  reputation.  It  was  now  in  his 
power  to  enjoy  without  restraint  thofe  pains  which  he  ufed  frequently 
to  declare,  even  whilft  he  was  labouring  at  the  daffies,  gave  him 
more  pleafure  than  any  other  purfuit  he  had  ever  engaged  in;  and 
he  accordingly  divided  his  time  between  his  books  and  the  fociety  of 
his  learned  friends;  who  did  not  eileem  him  more  for  his  improving 
and  entertaining  Converfation,  than  they  loved  him  tor  the  ferene 
chearfulnefs  of  his  focial  temper.  He  had  naturally  a  very  delicate 
constitution  ;.  however,  by  great  temperance  and  care,  he  protracted 
his  life  be  von  d  the  llxty-feventh  year.  Latterly  his  fight  failed  him  ; 
but  he  experienced  the  greateft  alleviation  iuch  a  misfortune  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving,  in  the  unremitteu  attention  of  a  faithful  and 
amiable  wife,  who  not  only  acc-aftorncd  herfelf  to  read  Latin  to  him, 
but  had  learnt  the  Greek  characters,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  entertain  him 
with  the  books  in  that  language.  He  died  at  Bath,  in  February 
1788. 


COLLINS  (JOHN),  an  eminent  accomptant  and  mathematician, 
was  the  fon  of  a  Nonconformift  divine,  and  born  at 'Wood  Eaton, 
near  Oxford,  in  March  1624.  At  fix  teen  years  of  age,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  bookfeller  at  Oxford,  but  foon  left  that  trade,  and 
was  employed  as  clerk  under  Mr.  John  Mar,  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  kitchen  to  prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  II.  This  Mar 
was  eminent  for  his  mathematical  knowledge,  and  noted  for  thofe 
excellent  dials  of  his,  with  which  the  gardens  of  Charles  I.  were 
adorned ;  and  under  him  Collins  made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  the  ma- 
thematics. 
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thcmatics.     The  inteftine  troubles  increafing,  he  left  that  employ- 
ment, and   went  to  fea,  where  he  fpent  feven  years  ;  the  Created 
part  ot  that  term  in  an  Englilh  merchantman,  which  became  a  man 
of  war  in  the  Venetian  fervice  againft  the  Turks.    Here  having  lei- 
fure,  he  applied  himfelf  to  merchants  accompts,  and  fome  parts  of 
the  mathematics,  for  which  he  had  a  natural   genius.     Upon  his 
return,  he  took  to  the  profeffion  of  an  accomptant,   and  compofed 
feveral  ufeful  treat ifes  upon  practical  fubje&s.     In  1652  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  work  in  folio,  entitled,   «  An  Introduction  to  Merchants 
Accompts;1'  which  was  reprinted  in  1665,  with  an  additional  part, 
entitled,   "  Supplements  to  Accomptantlhip  and  Arithmetic."     A 
fmall  part  of  this  work,  relating  to  iritereft,  was  reprinted  in  1685, 
in  a  fmall  o£tavo  volume.     In   1658  he  publifhed  in  quarto  a  trea- 
tife  called  "  The  Scclor  on  a  Quadrant;  containing  the  defcription 
and  ufe  of  four  feveral  quadrants,  each  accommodated  for  the  making 
of  fun-dials,  £c.  with  an  appendix  concerning  reflected  dialling, 
from  a  glafs  placed  at  any  inclination."     In  1659,  4to,  he  publifhed 
his   "  Geometrical  Dialling ;"  and  alfo  the  fame  year  his  (t  Ma- 
riner's plain  Scale  new  plained."  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  now  become  a  member,  he 
fully  explained  and  demonitrated  the  rule  given   by  the  jefuit  de 
Billy,  for  finding  the  number  of  the  Julian  period  for  any  year  af- 
figned,  the  cycles  of  the  fun  and  moon,  with  the  Roman  indidlion 
for  the  years  being  given.     To  this  he  has  added  fome  very  neatly 
contrived  rules  for  the  ready  finding  out  what  day  of  the  week  anj 
day   of  the  month*falls  for  ever;   and  other  ufeful  and  neceflary 
kalendar  rules.     In  the  fame  Trarifactions,  he  has  a  curious  differ- 
tation  concerning  the  refolution  of  equations  in  numbers.     In  No. 
69,  for  March   1671,  he  has  given  a  moft  elegant  conftru6lion  of 
that  chronographka*!  problem,  namely,  "  The  di fiances  of  three  ob- 
jects in  the  fame  place,  and  the  angles  made  at  a  fourth  place  in  that 
plane,  by  obferving  each  object,   being  given;  to  find  the  diftances 
of  thole  objects  from  the  place  of  obfervation  ?"     In  1680  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  fmall  treatife  in  quarto,  entitled  "  A  Plea  for  the  bringing 
in  of  Iriih  Cattle,  a~  d  keeping  out  the  Fim  caught  by  Foreigners; 
together  with  an  AcUl  efs  to  the  Members  of   Parliament  of  the 
C( unties  of  Cornwall  ai.d  Devon,  about  the  Advancement  of  Tin, 
Fifliery,  and  diver?  Manufactures."     In  1682  he  publifhed  in  4to, 
"  A  Difcourfe  of  Salt  and  Fifhery;"  and  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
g&ions,  No.  19,  for  May  1684,  there  is  publifhed  a  tetter  of  his 
to  Dr.  John  Wall  is,   giving  his   thoughts  about   fome  defecls  in 
algebia.     Befides  thefe  productions  of  his  own,  he  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  many  other  valuable  publications  in  his  time.     It  is  to 
him  that  the  world  is  indebted  foi  the  publication  of  Barrowss  O 
tjcal  and  Geometrical  Lectures  ;  his  abridgment  of        rhimei  ss's 
Wcirks,  and  of  Apoll^niu^'s  Conies;  Bfanker's  tr;>r.{lati< 
nius's  Algebra,  with  Pell's  additions 5  Kerfe^'s  Algebra^ 
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Hiftory  of  Algebra  ;  Strode  of  Combinations;  and  many  other  excel- 
lent works,  which  were  procured  by  his  unw-aned  folicitationF. 

While  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was  lord  chancellor,  he  no- 
minated Collins  in  divers  references,  concerning  fusts  depending  in 
Chancery  about  intricate  accounts,  to  allift  in  the  ftat;,-ig  thereof. 
From  this  time  his  affiftance  was  often  ;;fed  in  other  places,  and  by 
other  perfons ;  by  which  he  acquired,  fays  Wood,  fome  wealth,  and 
much  fame,  and  became  accounted,  in  matters  of  that  nature,  the 
mofi  ufeful  and  neceflary  perfon  of  his  times  ;  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  made  accomptant  to  the  royal  fiihefy  company, 
In  1682,  after  the  acl:  at  Oxfcrd  was  finifhed,  he  rode  from  thence 
to  Malmefbury  in  Wiltfhire,  in  order  to  view  the  ground  to  be  cut 
for  a  river  between  the  Ifis  and  the  Avon  ;  and  drinking  too  large  a 
quantity  of  cyder,  after  a  hot  day's  journey,  he  fell  into  a  confump- 
tion,  of  which  he  died,  Nov.  10,  1683. 

About  twenty-five  years  after  his  death,  all  his  papers,  and  mod 
of  his  books  came  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Efq.  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  among  which  were 
found-manufcripts  upon  mathematical  fubjefts,  of  Briggs,  Oughtred, 
Pell,  Scarborough,  Barrow,  and  Newton  ;  with  a  multitude  of  letters 
received  from,  and  copies  of  letters  fent  to,  many  learned  perfons; 
particularly  Pell,  Wallis,  Barrow,  Newton,  James  Gregory,  Flam- 
ftead,  Townley,  Baker,  Barker,  Branker,  Bernard,  Slufius,  Leibnitz, 
Ifchirphaus,  father  Bertet,  and  others. 

COLLINS  (ANTHONY),  a  very  extraordinary  man  and  eminent 
writer,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  Efq.  a  gentleman  of  confi- 
derable  fortune,  and  born  at  Helton,  near  Hourifiow,  in  Middlefex, 
June  21,  1676.  He  was  educated  in  clafllcal  learning  at  Eton 
fchool,  and  removed  thence  to  King's  college,  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  tor  his  tutor  Francis  Hare,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Chichefter. 

Upon  leaving  college  he  went  to  London,  arid  was  entered  a  flu- 
dent  in' the  Temple;  but  not  rehining  the  midy  of  the  law,  he 
abandoned  it,  and  applied  himfelf  to  letters  in  general.  In  1700  he 
publifhed  a  tradt  entitled  "  Several  of  the  London  Cafes  confidered." 

He  cultivated  an  acquaintance  and  maintained  a  correfporiduice 
with  Lo^ke,  in  1703  and  1704;  to  whom  he  appeared  an  impartial 
and  difihterefted  enquirer  after  truth.  How  far  this  philosopher, 
who  was  undoubtedly  a  friend  to  revelation,  would  have  altered  his 
opinion  of  him  had  he  lived,  is  not  very  difficult  to  be  conceived. 

In  1707  he  published  "  An  Eifay  concerning  the  UTe  of  Reufbn 
in  Proportions,  the  Evidence  w hereof  depends  upon  human  Tefli- 
mony:"  reprinted  in  1709.  He  publifhed  this  piece,  as  he  did  all 
his  other  writings,  without  his  name.  The  fame  year,  1707,  he 
engaged  in  a  controverfy  then  on  foot  between  Dodwell  and  Clarke, 
concerning  the  natural  immortality  of  the  foui.  Jtie  alfo  produced 
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the  following  pieces:  I.  A  Letter  to  the  learned  Mr.  Heiuy  Dod- 
weli, containg  fome  Remarks  on  a  pretended  Demonftration  of  the 
Immateriality  and  natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in  Mr.  Clarke's 
Anfwer  to  his  late  Epiftolary  Difco"rfe,  &c.  1707  :  reprinted  in 
1709.  2.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Clarke's  D, fence  of  his  Letter  to  Mr. 
Dodweli,  with  a  Poftfcript  to  Mr.  Milles's  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Dod- 
well's  Epifto'ary  Difomrfe,  1707,  reprinted  in  1709.  3.  Reflec- 
tions on  Mr.  Clarke':,  fecond  Defence  of  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Dod- 
weli, 1707:  reprinted  in  1711.  4.  An  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Clarke's 
third  Defence  of  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodweli,  1708:  reprinted  in 
1711. 

December   1709  came  out  a  pamphlet  entitled   "  Prieftcraft  in 
Perfection;  or,  a  Detection  of  the  Fraud   of  infcrting  and  conti- 
nuing that  Claufe,   *  The  Church  hath  Power  to  decree  Rites  and 
Ceremonies,    and    Authority    in   Controverfies    of  Faith,'  in    the 
twentieth  Article  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England."    And 
February,  the  year  following,  another,  called  "  Reflections  on  a  late 
Pamphlet,  entitled,  Prieftcraft  in  Perfection,  &c."  both  written  by 
our  author.     The  fecond  and  third  editions  of  his  "  Prieftcraft  in 
Perfection,"  were  printed,  with  corrections,  in  1710,  8vo.     This 
book  occafioned  great  and  diligent  inquiries  into  the  fubject,   and 
was  reflected  on  in  divers  pamphlets,  fermons,  and  treatifes.    Thefe 
were  anfwered  by  Collins,  but  not  till  1724,  in  a  work  entitled  4<  An 
Hiftorical  and  Critical  EfTay  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
.Church  of  England;  wherein  it  is  demonftraied,   that  this  Claufe, 
*  The  Church,  &c.'  inferted  in  the  twentieth  Article,  is  not  a  Part 
.of  the  Article,  as  they  were  eftahlifhed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
13th  of  Elizabeth,  or  agreed  on  by  the  Convocations  of  1562  and 
i  571."    This  effay,  however,  wss  principaHy  defigned  as  art  anfwer 
to  u  The  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Afper- 
iions  of  a  late  Libel,  entitled,  Prieftcraft  in  Perfection,  wherein  the 
controverted  Claufe  of  the  Church's  Power,  in  the  twentieth  Article, 
is  {hewn  to  be  of  equal  Authority  with  all  the  Reft  of  the  Articles 
in  1710,"  and  to  "  An  EiFay  on  the  Thirty- nine  Articles,   by  Dr. 
Thomas  Bennet,"  publifhecl  in  171^':  two  chief  work0,  fays  Col- 
lins, which  feem  written  by  thofe  champion?,  who  have  been  fup- 
plied  with  materials  from  all  quarters,  and  have  taken  great  pains 
themfelves  to  put  their  materials  into  the  moft  artful  light.     In  the 
preface,  he  tells  us  that  he  undertook  this  work  at  the  (oiicitations  of 
a  worthy  minifter  of  the  gcfpel,  who  knew  that  he  had  made  fome 
inquiries  into  the  "Modern  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  England  ;"  and 
particularly  that  he  was  preparing  "  An  Hiftory  of  the  Variations 
of  the  Church   of  England  and  it's  Clergy,   from  the  Reformation 
down  to  this  Time,  with  an  Anfwer  to  trie  Cavils  of  the  Papifts, 
made  on  occafion  of  the  faid  Variations."     But   this  work  never 
appeared. 

In  1 7 10  he  publifhed  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Attributes, 
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in  fome  Remarks  on  the  Archbifhbp  of  Dublin's  Sermon,  entitled, 
Divine  Predeftination  and  Foreknowledge  confiding  with  the  Free- 
dom of  Man's  Will. 

March  1711  he  went  over  to  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Le  Cierc,  and  other  learned  men ;  and  returned  to  London  the 
November  following,  to  take  care  of  his  private  affairs,  with  a  pro- 
mife  to  his  friends  in  Holland  that  he  would  pay  them  a  fecond  vifit 
in  a  fhort  time.  In  1713  he  published  his  "  Difcourfe  of  Free- 
thinking,  occafioned  by  the  Rife  and  Growth  of  a  Seel:  called  Free- 
thinkers;" which  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  attacked  by  feveral 
writers,  particularly  by  Hoadly,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  in 
fome  <l  Queries  recommended  to  the  Authors  of  the  late  Difcourfe 
of  Free-thinking,"  printed  in  his  collection  of  traces  in  8vo,  1715; 
and  by  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis,  in  "  Remarks  upon  a  late  Dif- 
courfe of  Free-thinking,  in  a  Letter  to  F.  H.  D.  D."  This  Phile- 
Jeutherus  Lipfienfis  was  the  learned  Bentley  ;  and  the  perfon  to  whom 
this  performance  is  addreffed,  Hare,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Chichefter. 
The  firft  part  of  thefe  remarks  gave  birth  to  a  pamphlet,  faid  to  be 
written  by  Hare,  entitled,  •'  The  Clergyman's  Thanks  to  Phileleu- 
therus for  his  Remarks  on  the  late  Difcourfe  of  Free-thinking  ;  in  a 
Letter  to  Dr.  Bentley,  1713." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  Collins  made  a  fecond 
trip  to  Holland,  which  was  afcribed  to  the  general  alarm  caufed  by 
the  "  Difcourfe  of  Free-thinking,  and  himfelf  being  difcovered  by 
his  printer.  This  difcourfe  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague,  with  fomfe 
conliderable  additions,  in  1713,  I2mo  ;  though  in  the  title-page  it  is 
faid  to  b«  printed  at  London.  In  this  edition  the  tranflations  in 
feveral  places  are  corrected  from  Bentley *s  remarks;  and  fome  re- 
ferences are  made  to  thofe  remarks,  and  to  Hare's  "  Clergyman's 
Thanks." 

In  1715  he  retired  into  the  county  of  EiTex,  and  acted  as  ajuflice 
of  the  peace  and  deputy-lieutenant  for  the  fame  county,  as  he  had 
done  before  in  the  county  of  Middlefex  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter. 
The  fame  year  he  publifted  "  A  Philofophical  Enquiry  concerning 
Human  Liberty;"  which  was  reprinted  with  corrections  in  1717. 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  wrote  remarks  upon  this  inquiry,  which  are 
fubjoined  to  the  collection  of  papers  between  him  and  Leibnitz; 
but  Collins  did  not  publifh  any  reply  on  this  fubject,  becaufe,  as  we 
are  told,  though  he  did  not  think  the  doctor  had  the  advantage  over 
him  in  the  difpute,  yet,  as  he  had  reprefented  his  opinions  as  dan- 
gerous in  their  confequences,  and  improper  to  be  infifted  on,  our 
author,  after  fuch  an  infinuation,  found  he  could  not  proceed  in  the 
difpute  upon  equal  terms.  The  enquiry  was  tranflated  into  French 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  D— — — ,  and  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Des 
Maizeaux's  4<  Recueil  de  diverfes  Pieces  fur  la  Philofophie,  la 
Religion  Naturelie,  &c.  parM.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &c.J* 
published  at  Amfterdam,  1720,  2  vols.  I2mo, 
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In  i}i8  he  YSJS  vhufen  tieafnrer  for  the  county  of  Effex,  to  the 
great  joy,  it  is  faid,  of  feveral  tradefmen  and  others,  who  had  large, 
furns  of  money  due  to  them  from  the  faid  county,  but  could  not  get 
it  paid  thorn,  it  having  been  embezzled  or  (pent  by  their  former  trea- 
furer.  We  are  (old,  vhat  he  fupported  the  pooreft  of  them  with  his 
own  private  calh,  and  promifed  intereft  toothers,  till  it  could  be 
raifed  to  pay  them  ;  and  that  in  1722  all  the  debts  were,  by  his 
integrity,  care,  and  management,  difcharged. 

In  172^-he  publifhed  his  famous  book  called  "  A  Difcourfe  of  the 
Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chiiftian  Religion,"  in  two  parts  :  the 
firft,  containing  f  >me  c^n(;derations  on  the  quotations  made  from  the 
Old  in  the  New  Tettament,  and  particularly  on  the  prophecies  cited 
from  the  former,  and  faid  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  latter.     The  fecond, 
Containing  an  examination  of  the-  fchetne  advanced  by  Whifton  in  his 
etTay  towards  reiton  <g  the  true  text  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  for 
vindicating  the  citations  ihen  made  in  the  New  Teftament.     To 
\y'"-»h  is   prefixed,   "  An  Apology  for  free  Debate  and  Liberty  of 
Wnting."     This  difcouife  was  immediately  attacked  by  a  great 
number  of  books,  of  which  Collins  has  given  a  complete  lilt  at  the 
end  of  the  preface  to  his  "  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy."     It  will  be 
fufficient  tor  us  to  mention  a  few  of  the  moft  confiderable.     i.  A 
Liir  of  buppofitions   or  Ailertions  in  the  late    Difccurfe  of  the 
(Grounds,  &c.  which  are  not  therein  fupported  by  any  real  or  au- 
thentic Evidence  ;  frr  which  fome  Evidence  is  expected  to  be  pror 
dticed.     B>  William  Whifton,  M.  A.     1724,   8vo,    In  this  piece 
\\  '  iii  )  .  treats-  Collins,  together  with  Toland,  in  very  fevere  terms^ 
asgmity  of  impious  frauds  and  lay-craft.     2.  The  literal  Accom- 
it  ot   Scrioture  Prophecies,    being  a  full  Anfwer  to  a  late 
urfe  of  the-  Grounds,  &c.      By  William  Whidon.      3.  A 
e  of  Chrifttanity  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
yvherem  are  confidered  all  the  Objections  againft  this  Kind  of  Proof, 
ac:\_i»ced  in  a  late  Difcourfe  o"'  the  Grounds,   &c.     By  Edward 
Chandler,  then  bifhop  of  Litch field   and  Coventry,  afterwards   of 
D'ir;im.     4.  A  Difcourfe  of  the  Connexion  of  the  Prophecies  in 
tue   OM  Tfft:!.mt-nt,  and  Appi;cation  of  them  to  Chrift.     By  Sa- 
rnie  Ck-rke,  D.  D.  R<  6lor   of  St.  James's,  Weftminfter.     This, 
h>-    ever,   was  not  intended  for  a  direct  anfwer  to  Collins's  book, 
but  as  a  fupplement,  occasioned  thereby,  to  a  propofition  in  Clarke's 
*'  Demoniiration  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
g,  n ;"   with  which  it  has  fince  been  conftantly  printed.     5.  An 
Efl  tv  upon  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  wherein  it's  real 
Inundation  upon  the  Old  Teftament  is   Ihewn,  bccafioned  by  the 
Pilconrfe  of  the  Grounds,  &c.     By  Arthur  Afhley  Sykes.     Collins 
gives  it  as  his  >  \*  nio  •-  that  <>)i  all  the  writers  againituTheGrounds," 
j&c.   Syke*'  aionc  has  advanced  a  confident  fcheme  of  things,  which 
'  !u-.>"prup^feri  v     hi  great  clearnefs,  politenefs,  and  moderation.    6. 
he  yieanu  lattiii  of  Prophecy  in  the  ieyeraj  Ages  of  the  Church: 
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in  fix  Difcourfes,  delivered  at  the  Temple  Church  in  1724.  By 
Thomas  Sherlock,  D.  D.  This  was  not  defigned  as  an  anfwer  to 
The  Grounds,  £c.  but  only  to  throw  light  upon  the  argument  from 
prophecy,  attacked  by  our  author.  The  reader  will  find  the  reft  of 
the  pieces  written  againft  The  Grounds,  &c.  enumerated  by  Col- 
lins in  the  place  referred  to  above ;  among  which  are  Sermons* 
London  Journals,  Woolfton's  "  Moderator  between  an  Infidel  and 
an  Apoftate,"  &e.  amounting  in  number  to  no  lefs  than  thirty-five, 
including  thofe  already  mentioned. 

In  1726  appeared  his  "  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  confidered ; 
in  a  View  of  the  Controverfy  occafioned  by  a  late  Book,  entitled,  A 
Difcourfe  of  the  Grounds,  &c."     It  was  printed  at  the  Hague,  in 
2  vols.   I2mo,  and  reprinted  at  London  with  corrections  in  1717, 
8vo.     In  this  work  he  mentions  a  diiTertation  fee  had  written,  but 
iiever  publifheci,  againft  Whifton's  "  Vindication  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles  ;"  in  which  he  endeavours  to  (hew,  that  thofe  oracles  were 
forged  by  the  primitive  Chriflians,  who  were  thence  called  Sibyllifts 
by  the  Pagans.     He  alfo  mentions  a  MS.  difcourfe  of  his  upon  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.     The  "  Scheme 
of  Literal  Prophecy"  had  feveral  anfwers  made  to  it ;  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  of  which  are,   I.  A  Vindication  of  the  Defence  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament.     By  Edward 
Chandler,  D.  D.     With  a  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Maflbn, 
concerning  the  Religion  of  Macrobius,  and  his  Teftimony  touching 
the  Slaughter  of  the  Infants  at  Bethlehem,  with  a  Poftfcript  upon 
Virgil's  fourth  Eclogue,  1728,  in  2  vols.  8vo.     2.  TheNeceflity  of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Revelation  af- 
ferted,  in  eight  Sermons.     To  which  is  prefixed   a  Preface,   with 
fome  remarks  on  a  late  book,  entitled   "  The  Scheme  of  Literal 
Prophecy  confidered,   &c.     By  John  Rogers,  D.  D."  1727,  8vo. 
3.  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  London  Journal,  April  i,  1727, 
written    by  Dr.  Arthur  Afliley  Sykes.     Collins  replied  to  the  two 
laft  pieces,  in  "  A  Letter  to  Rogers,  on  Occafion  of  his  eight  Ser- 
mons, &C,"  to  which  is  added,  "  A  Letter  printed  in  the  London 
Journal,  April  1, 1727:  with  an  Anfwer  to  the  fame,  1727. 

July  22,  1698,  when  he  was  juft  entered  into  his  twenty-third 
year,  he  married  Martha,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Child,  who 
was  the  year  following  lord  mayor  of  London ;  and  by  her  he  had 
two  fons  and  two  daughters.  The  elder  of  Hs  fons  died  in  his 
infancy.  Anthony,  the  younger,  was  born  October  iy°l»  and  was 
a  gentleman  of  great  fweetnefs  of  temper,  a  fine  underloading,  and 
of  good  learning.  He  was  educated  atBenet  college,  in  Cambridge, 
and  died,  univerfally  lamented  by  all  that  knew  him,  December  20, 
1723.  The  year  after  Collins  married  a  fecond  wife,  namely,  Eli- 
zabeth, the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Wrottefley,  Bart,  but  had  no 
children  by  her. 

His 
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His  health  began  to  decline  feve/a!  years  before  his  death  ;  arid 
he  was  extremely  afflicle'd  with  the  (cone,  which  at  laft  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  Dec.  13,  1729.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  reproaches  cafKupon  him  as  an  enemy  to  religion,  he  declared, 
juft  before  his  laft  minutes,  "  That  as  he  had  always  endeavoured, 
to  the  beft  of  his  abilities,  to  ferve  God,  his  king,  and  nis  country, 
fo  he  was  perfuaded  he  was  going  to  that  place  which  God  had  de- 
figned  for  them  that  love  him."  Prefently  after  he  laid,  that  "  the 
Catholic  religion  is  to  love  God,  and  to  love  man  ;"  arui  he  advifed 
fuch  as  were  about  him  to  have  a  conftant  regard  to  thofe  principles. 
His  library,  which  was  a  very  large  and  curious  one,  was  open  to 
men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated  all  the  lights  and 
afliftances  in  his  power,  and  even  furniihed  his  antagonitts  v/ith 
books  to  confute  himfelf ;  directing  them  at  the  fame  time  how  to 
give  their  arguments  all  the  force  of  which  they  were  capable.  His 

daughters  furvived  him,  and  were  unmar  led  at  his  death. 

o  

COLLINS  (WILLIAM),  a  late  unfortunate  but  admirable  poet, 
was  born  at  Chichefter,  Dec.  25,  about  1720..  the  fon  of  a  reputable 
katter  in  that  city.  In  1733  he  was  admitted  icholar  of  Winchef- 
ter  college  under  Dr.  Burton,  and  at  n'.n^tonn  was  elected  upon  the 
foundation  to  New  College,  in  Oxford.  He  was  firft  upon  the  lift  ; 
and,  in  order  to  wait  for  a  vacancy  in  that  fociety,  was  admitted  a 
commoner  of  Queen's  college,  in  the  fame  univerfity.  But  unfor- 
tunately no  fuch  vacancy  happened  during  the  time  limited,  and  he 
thus  was  alienated  from  the  Wi  kharniits.  His  tutor,  very  fen- 
jfible  of  his  defert,  recommended  hurt  to  the  f>ciety  of  Magdalen  $ 
which  recommendation,  backed  by  an  uncommon  difplay  of  ge- 
nius and  learning  in  the  exercifes  performed  .an  theoccafion,  procured 
him  to  be  elected  a  demy  of  that  coll-ge  in  Ju'y  1741.  During 
his  refidence  in  this  place,  which  wa*  till  he  had  taken  a  bachelor's 
decree,  he  applied  himfelf  to  poetiv,  and  publiiht-<  an  epiftle  to  Sir 
Thotna^  Hanmer,  on  hi-;  ed:  i  n  of  Shakfp  are,  and  :  The  Perfian," 
or,  as  they  have  been  tine,  en  i  led-,  "  Oriental  Eclogues;"  with 
regard  to  whi^h,  it  may  juitly  be  •fiF.-i-'cd,  tint  in  fittjplicity  of 
defcription  and  exprefiion,  indelicacy  ad  f»ftnef^of  numbers,  and 
in  natural  and  unarrecled  tenderncfs,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled  by 
anything  of  the  pifloral  kind  in  the  Engliir)  language. 

About  1744  he  fuduenly  left  the  univeriity,  a  d  came  to  London  a 
literary  adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his  head,  and  very  little 
money  in  his  pocket.  He  defigned  many  works ;  but  his  great 
fault  was  irref  )lution,  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate  neceility 
broke  his  fchemes,  and  fuffered  him  to  purfue  no  (ettled  purpofe. 
A  man  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or  trembling  at  a  creditor,  is  not 
much  difpofed  to  abftradlcd  meditation,  or  remote  inquiries.  He 
publifhed  propofals  for  a  **  Hiftory  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  ;" 
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and  Dr.  Juhnfon  has  heard  him  fpeak  with  gre^t  kindnefs  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  and  with  keen  re  fen  t  men  t  of  his  taftekfs  iucceflbr. 
But  probably  not  a  page  of  the.  hiftory  was  ever  written.  He  plan- 
ned feveral  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote  now 
and  then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did  fomething,  however 
little. 

About  this  time  Di.  Johnfon  fell  into  his  company,  who  tells  us, 
that  "  the  appearance  of  Collins  was  decent  and  manly  ;  his  know- 
ledge confiderable,  his  views  extenfive,  his  converfation  elegant,  and 
his  ddpofmon  chearful.  By  degrees,"  adds  the  doctor,  "  I  gained 
his  confidence;  and  one  day  was  admitt-d  to  him  when  he  was  im- 
mured  by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowling  in  the  itreet.  On  this  occa- 
fion  recourfe  was  had  to  the  book  fellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of 
a  tranfiation  of  '  Ariilotle's  Poetics/  which  he  engaged  to  write 
with  a  iaige  commentary,  advanced  as  much  money  as  enabled  him 
to  efcape  into  the  country.  He  {hewed  me  the  guineas  fafe  in  his 
hand.  Soon  afterwards  Ms  uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, left  him  about  aoool.  a  fum  which  Collins  could  fcarcely  think 
exhauftibie,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhauft.  The  guineas 
were  then  repaid,  and  the  translation  neglected.  But  man  is  not 
born  for  happinefs ;  Collins,  who,  while  \\zjludiedioUve*  felt  no 
evil  but  poverty,  no  fooner  lived  to  Jiudyt  than  his  life  was  aifailed 
by  more  dreadful  calamities,  difeafe  andinfanity." 


COLLINSON  (PETER).  The  family  of  this  ingenious  bota- 
nift  is  of  ancient  {landing  in  the  north :  Peter  and  James  were  the 
great  grandfons  of  Peter  Collinfon,  who  lived  on  his  paternal  eftate 
called  Hugal-Hall,  or  Height  of  Hugal,  near  Windermere  Lake, 
in  the  parifh  of  Stavely,  about  ten  miles  from  Kendal  -in  Weft- 
rnoreland.  Peter,  whilft  a  youth,  difcovered  his  attachment  to  na- 
tural hiftory.  He  began  early  to  make  a  collection  of  dried  fpeci- 
rnens  of  plants  ;  bad  accefs  to  the  bed  gardens  at  that  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  ;  and  became  early  acquainted  with  the 
molt  eminent  naturaiifts  of  his  time  ;  the  doctors  Derhait),  Wood- 
ward, Dale,  Lloyd,  and  Sloane,  were  amongft  his  friends.  Among 
the  great  variety  of  articles  which  form  that  fuperb  colle&ion, 
now  (by  the  wile  difpofition  of  Sir  Hans  and  the  munificence  of 
parliament)  The  Britifh  Mufeum,  fmall  was  the  number  of  thofe 
with  whofe  hiftory  Collinfon  v/as  not  well  acquainted  ;  he  being 
one  of  thofe  few  who  vifited  Sir  Hans  at  all  times  familiarly  ; 
their  inclinations  and  purfuits  in  refpecl  to  natural  hiftory  being  the 
fame,  a  firm  friendfhip  had  nearly  been  eftablillied  between  them. 
Peter  Collinfon  was  elccled  F,  R.  S.  Dec.  12,  1728;  and  perhaps 
v/as  one  of  the  moft  diligent  and  ufeful  members,  not  only  in  fup- 
plying  them  with  many  curious  obfervati  >ns  himfelf,  but  in  pro- 
moting and  preferving  a  moft  extenfive  coirefpcndeace  with  learn- 
ed 
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ed  and  ingenious  foreigners,  in  all  countries,  and  on  every  uieful 
fubjecl.  Beildes  his  attention  to  natural  hiftory,  he  minuted  every 
jftriking  hint  that  occurred  either  in  reading  or  converfation  ;  and 
from  this  fource  he  derived  much  information,  as  there  were  very 
few  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  who  were  not  of  his  acquaint- 
ance at  home;  and  moft  foreigners  of  eminence  in  natural  hiftory, 
or  in  arts  and  fciences,  were  recommended  to  his  notice  and  friend- 
fhip.  His  diligence  and  ceconomy  of  time  was  fuch,  that  though 
he  never  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry,  he  maintained  an  extensive  cor- 
refpondence  with  great  punctuality  ;  acquainting  the  learned  and 
ingenious  in  diflant  parts  of  the  globe,  with  the  difcoveries  and  im- 
provements in  natural  hiftory  in  this  country,  and  receiving  the  like 
information  from  the  moft  emisent  perfons  in  almoft  every  other. 
His  correfpondence  with  the  ingenious  Cadwallader  Golden,  Efq. 
of  New-York,  and  the  juftly  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  of  Philadel- 
phia, furnilh  inftances  of  the  benefit  refulting  from  his  attention  to 
all  improvements.  The  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen  communicated 
his  firft  eiTays  on  eltclrichy  to  Collinfon,  in  a  feries  of  letters, 
\vhich  were  then  publiihed,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  a  late  edition 
of  the  doctor's  ingenious  difcoveries  and  improvements.  Perhaps, 
in  fome  future  period,  the  account  procured  of  the  management  of 
fheep  in  Spain,  publiftied  in  the  '*  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  May 
and  June,  1764,  may  not  be  confidered  among  the  lead  of  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  hisextenfive  and  inquifitive  correfpondence.  His 
converfation,  chearful  and  ufefully  entertaining,  rendered  his  ac- 
quaintance much  defired  by  thofe  who  had  a  relifti  for  natural  hif- 
tory, or  were  ftudious  in  cultivating  rural  improvements  ;  and  fe- 
cured  him  the  intimate  friendship  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
perfonages  in  this  kingdom,  as  diitinguifhed  by  their  tafte  in  plant- 
ing and  horticulture,  as  by  their  rank  and  dignity.  He  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  the  great  varietyof  trees  and  ihrubs,  which  are  now  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  of  every  garden;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  indefatigable 
induftry,  that  fo  many  perfons  of  the  firft  diftin&ion  are  now  ena- 
bled to  behold  groves  tranfplanted  from  the  Weftern  continent 
nourifhing  fo  luxuriantly  in  their  faveral  domains,  as  if  they  were 
already  become  indigenous  to  Britain.  He  had  fome  correfpondents 
in  almoft  every  nation  in  Europe  ;  fome  in  Afia,  and  even  at  Pekin, 
who  alltranfmitted  to  him  the  moft  valuable  feeds  they  could  collect, 
in  return  for  the  treat u res  of  America. 

The  great  Linnaeus,  during  hi«  icfidence  in  England,  contracted 
an  intimate  friendOiip  with  Mr.  C  i'infon,  whuh  was  reciprocally 
increaled  by  a  multitude  of  good  offices,  and  tontit.ued  to  the  laft. 
Betides  his  attachment  to  natural  hiftory,  he  was  very  converfant  in 
the  antiquities  of  our  own  country,  having  been  elected  F.  S.  A. 
April  7,  1737  ;  and  he  fupplied  them  often  with  many  curious  ar- 
ticles ct  intelligence  and  ofaferyations,  refpedting  both  our,  own 
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and  other  countries.  His  perfon  was  rather  fhort  than  tall ;  he 
had  a  pleafingand  focial  afpt-cr. ;  of  a  temper  open  and  communi- 
cative, capable  of  feeling  for  _diftrefs,  and  ready  to  relieve  and  fym- 
pathize.  Excepting  fome  attacks  of  the  gout,  he  enjoyed,  in  gene- 
ral, perfect  health,  and  great  equality  of  fpirits,  and  had  arrived  at 
his  75th  year  ;  when,  being  on  a  vifit  to  lord  Petre,  for  whom  he 
had  a  fingular  regard,  he  was  feized  with  a  total  fupprellion  of 
urine,  which,  baffling  every  attempt  to  relieve  it,  proved  fatal  Aug. 
ir,  1768.  Mr.  Collirifon  left  behind  him  many  materials  for  the 
improvement  of  natural  hiftory;  and  the  prefent  refined  tafte  of 
Horticulture  may  in  fome  refpe&s  be  attributed  to  his  indnftry  and 
abilities.  The  late  lord  Petre,  the  late  duke  of  Richmond,  and 
others  of  the  firft  rank  in  life  and  letters,  were  his  friends,  and  he 
was  continually  urging  them  to  profecute  the  mod  liberal  improve- 
ments. 


COLOMIES,  orCOLOMESIUSfPAULj,  a  learned  French 
Proteftant,  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1638  ;  and  educated  with  oreat 
care  by  his  father,  who  was  a  phyfician.  After  havino-  traverfed 
France  and  Holland,  he  withdrew  to  England,  at  the  folicitation  of 
Ifaac  Voffius,  then  canon  of  Windfor  ;  and  died  at  London  ia 
1692.  The  republic  of  letters  owes  many  ufeful  works  to  him,  as 
I.  Gallia  Orientalis,  reprinted  at  Hamburg,  1709,  in  4to,  under 
the  care  of  the  learned  Fabricius  ;  and  containing  an  account  of 
fuch  French,  as  were  learned  in  the  Orient?.!  languages.  2.  Hif- 
pania  &  Italia  Orientalis.  In  the  fame  way.  3.  Bibliotheque. 
Choi  fee:"  reprinted  at  Paris,  1731,  with  notes  of  M.  de  la  Mon- 
noye.  This  is  an  nfeful  workj  and  of  great  erudition.  4.  Theo- 
logorum  Prefbyterianorum  Icon.  Here  he  (hews  his  attachment 
to  epifcopacy ;  for  which  he  is  pulled  to  pieces  by  Turieu  (who  had 
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langes  Hiftoriques,  &c.     7.  La  Vie  du  Pere  Sirmond,  &c. 

COLRANE  (HENRY  HARE,  lord  baron  of),  defcended  from 
John,  younger  brother  to  Sir  Nicholas  Hare,  baronet,  matter  of  the 
Rolls,  and  privy  counfellor  to  Henry  VIII.  (both  fons  to  Nicho- 
las Hare  of  Homersfield  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  the  elder 
branch  being  feated  at  Stow  Bardolph  in  Norfolk)  was  born  at 
Blechingley,  in  Surry,  May  10,  1693;  educated  at  Enfield,  under 
Dr.  Uvedale,  who  had  aifo  the  honour  of  educating  among  many 
other  eminent  men,  the  late  earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Sir  Jeremy 
Sambroke,  Bart.  After  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Hugh  lord 
Colrane,  in  1708,  he  fucceeded  to  the  title,  and  was  admitted  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Oxford,  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Rogers,'  who  afterwards  married  Lydia,  one  of  his 
lordiliip's  fitters,  A  lyric  poem  by  lord  Colrane  appeared  in  : 
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"  Academic  OAonienfis  Comitia  Philologies,   17131"  and  in  the 
*'  Mufas  Anglicanae,"  vol.  III.  p.  303,  under  the  title  of  "  Mu- 
farum  Oblatio  ad   Reginam."     Dr.   Bafil  Kennet,  who  fticceeded 
Dr.  Turner  in  the  prefvdency  of  that  fociety,  inferibed  to  his  lord- 
fhip  an  epiftalary  poem  on  his  predecefTor's  death.     He  was  a  great 
proficient   in  the   learned  languages,  particularly   the  Greek  ;  and 
eminently  verfed  in  hiftory,  both  civil  and   ecclefiaftical.     He  was 
grand   mafter  of  the  fociety  of  Free-Mafons,  and  had  made  the 
tour  of  Italy  three  times  ;  the  fecond  time  with  Dr.  Conyers  Mid- 
clleton,  about  1723,  in  which  he  made  a  noble  collection  of  prints 
and  drawings  of  all  the  antiquities,  buildings,  and  pictures  in  Italy  ; 
given  after  his  deceafe  to  Corpus  Chrifti  college.     The  efteem  in 
tvhich  he  was  held  by  the  Literati  procured   him  admittance   into 
the  Republica  Litteraria  di  Arcadia,  and  the  particular  intimacy  of 
the  marquis  Scipio  MafTei  ;  who  afterwards  vifited  him  at  his  an- 
cient manor  and  feat  at  Tottenham  in  Middlefex.     His  lordfhip 
died  at  Bath,  Aug.  4,  1749  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  fami-ly  vault  at 
Tottenham,  built,  with  the  veftry,  by  his  grandfather.     His  very 
valuable  colleclion  of  prints  relative  to  Englifh  antiquities,  with  a 
portrait  of  him  when  a  young  man  by  Richardfon,  were  obtained 
after  his  death  by  Mr.  Henry  Baker  ibr  the  fociety  of  Antiquaries. 
His  books  were  fold  to  T.  Ofborne,  who  detained  fome  of  the  fa- 
mily papers,  which  were  with  difficulty  recovered  from  him.  The  pic- 
tures, bronzes,  marble  tables,  urns,  vafes,  and  other  antiques,  wer& 
fold  by  auction,  March  13  and  14,  1754*  for  904!.  135.  6d.     The 
coins,  it  is  fuppofed,  were  difpofed  of  privately.     His   natural  and 
only  daughter  Henrietta  Rofa  Peregrina,  born  in  Italy,  and  after- 
wards naturalized,  was  married  in  1764  to  James  Townfend,  Efq. 
'  alderman  of  Bifhopfgate  Ward,  who  in  her  right  enjoys  the  exten- 
five  manor  of  Tottenham,  and  has  repaired  the  family  feat,  com- 
monly called  Bruce  Caille  from  having  anciently  belonged  to  the 
Bruces  earls  of  Huntingdon,  which  had  been  confiderably  modern- 
ized in  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century. 


COLSTON  (EDWARD),  a  perfon  ever  memorable  for  his  be- 
nefadtions  and  charities,  was  the  elded  fon  of  William  Colfton, 
Efq.  an  eminent  Spanifh  merchant  in  Briftol,  and  born  in  that  city 
Nov.  2,  1636.  He  was  brought  up  to  trade,  and  refided  fome  time 
in  Spain  ;  as  did  alfo  his  brothers,  two  of  whom  were  inhumanly 
murdered  there  by  aifallins.  He  inherited  a  handfome  fortune  from 
his  parents,  whicn  received  continual  additions  from  the  fortunes  of 
his  brethren  ;  all  of  whom,  though  numerous,  he  furvived.  This 
family  fubftance  he  increafed  immenfely  by  trade  ;  and  having,  as 
we  would  willingly  hope,  no  near  relations,  he  difpofed  of  a  great 
part  of  it  in  a£ts  of  charity  and  beneficence. 

In  1691,  he  built  upon  his  own  ground,  at  the  charge   of  about 
2500!.  $'t.   Michacl's-hill  alms-houfes  in  Briftol  j  and  endowed 
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them  with  lands,  whole  yearly  rent  amounts  to  282!.  3$.  4d.  The 
feme  year  he  gave  houfes  and  lands,  without  Temple-gate  in  that 
city,  to  the  fociety  of  merchants  for  ever,  towards  the  maintenance 
of  fix  poor  old  decayed  failors,  to  the  yearly  value  of  24.!.  In  1690, 
he  purchafed  a  piece  of  ground  in  Temple-ftreet  in  the  fame  city, 
and  built  at  his  own  charge  a  fchool  and  dwelling-houfe  for  a  maf- 
ter,  to  inftrucl:  40  boys,  who  are  alfo  to  be  cloathed,  inftru&ed  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  church  catechifm.  The  eftate  given 
for  this  charity  amounts  to  8c).  yearly,  clear  of  all  charges.  In 
1702,  he  gave  500!.  towards  rebuilding  queen  Elizabeth's  hofpital 
on  the  College-green  in  Briftol ;  and  for  the  cloathing  and  educat- 
ing of  fix  boys  there,  appropriated  an  eftate  of  6ol.  a  year,  clear  of 
charges,  befides  lol.  for  placing  out  the  boys  apprentices.  In  1708, 
he  fettled  his  great  benefaction  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Auguftin  in 
Briftol,  confifting  of  a  mafter,  two  ufhers,  and  100  boys  ;  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  boys,  he  gave  an  eftate  of  138!.  155.  6d|.  a 
year.  The  charge  of  firft  fetting  up  this  hofpital,  and  making  it 
convenient  for  the  purpofe,  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to  about  11,000!. 
He  gave  alfo  61.  yearly  to  the  minifter  of  All  Saints  in  Briftol,  for 
reading  prayers  every  Monday  and  Tuefday  morning  throughout 
the  year,  and  il.  a  year  to  the  clerk  and  fexton  :  alfo  61.  a  year  for 
ever,  for  a  monthly  fermon  and  prayers  to  the  prifoners  in  New- 
gate there  ;  and  20!.  yearly  for  ever  to  the  clergy  beneficed  in  that 
city,  for  preaching  14  fermons  in  the  time  of  Lent,  on  fubje&s  ap- 
pointed by  hirnfelf.  The  fubjec~ls  are  thefe  :  "  The  Lent-faft  ;'* 
^Againft  Atheifm  and  Infidelity;"  "  The  Catholic  Church;" 
4<  The  Excellence  of  the  Church  of  England  ;"  "  The  Powers 
of  the  Church ;"  "  Baptifm  ;  "  Confirmation  ;"  "  Confeffion  and 
Abfolution;"  "  The  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;"  "  Enthu- 
fiafm  and  Superftition  ;"  **  Reftitution  ;"  "  Frequenting  the  divine 
Service;"  "  Frequent  Communion  ;"  u  The  Pailion  of  our  bleifed 
Saviour.'*  He  bellowed,  laftly,  upwards  of  2000!.  in  occafional  cha- 
rities and  benefactions  to  churches  and  charity-fchools,  all  within 
the  city  of  Briftol.  Let  us  proceed  now  to  enumerate,  in  the  fame- 
general  way,  what  he  beftowed  elfevvhere.  In  the  nrft  place  then, 
he  gave  6oool.  for  the  augmentation  of  60  fmall  livings,  the  diitri- 
bution  of  which  was  to  be  after  this  manner.  Any  living,  that 
v/as  entitled  to  queen  Anne's  bounty,  might  have  this  too,  on  con- 
dition that  every  parifh,  which  did  receive  this,  mould  be  obliged  to 
raife  lool.  to  be  added  to  the  lool.  raifed  by  Coliion ;  and  many 
livings  have  had  the  grant  of  this  bounty. 

He  gave  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital  in  London  2oool.  with 
tvhich  was  purchafed  an  eftate  of  lool.  a  year,  which  is  fettled  on 
that  hofpital ;  and  he  left  to  the  fame,  by  will,  500!.  To  Chrift's 
hofpital,  at  feveral  times,  loool.  and  IOGO!.  more  by  will.  To  the 
holpitals  of  St.  Thomas  and  Bethlehem,  500!.  each.  To  the  work- 
houfe  without  Bilhopfgate,  2ool.  To  the  fociety  for  propagating 
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the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  300!.  He  built  an  alms-houfe  for  fix 
poor  people  at  Shene  in  Surry,  and  left  very  handfome  legacies  to 
Mortlake  in  the  fame  county,  where  he  died  :  that  is,  he  gave  4.5!. 
yearly,  to  be  continued  for  12  years  after  his  death,  for  cloathing  and 
educating  12  boys  and  12  girls  in  that  place,  and  alfo  85!.  he  being 
fo  many  years  old,  to  85  poor  men  and  women  there,  to  each  il. 
to  be  diftributed  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe. 

He  gave  tool,  per  annum,  to  be  continued  for  12  years  after  his 
death,  and  to  be  diflribuied  by  the  direction  of  his  executors:  either 
to  place  out  every  year  ten  boys  apprentices,  or  to  be  given  towards 
the  fctting  up  ten  young  tradefmen,  toeachiol.  He  gave  like- 
\vife  to  18  charity-fchools  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and  to  be 
continued  to  them  for  12  years  after  his  death,  to  each  fchool  yearly 
5!.  Finally,  he  gave  towards  building  a  church  at  Manchefter  in 
Lancafhire,  20! .  and  towards  the  building  of  a  church  at  Tiverton 
in  Devonshire,  50!.  Befides  thefe  known  and  public  benefactions, 
he  gave  away  every  year  large  fums  in  private  charities,  for  many 
years  together ;  and  the  preacher  of  his  funeral  fermou  gives  us  to 
undcrftand,  that  thefe  did  not  fall  much'fhort  of  his  public.  We 
inuft  not  forget  toobferve,  that  though  charity  was  this  gentleman's 
ihining  virtue,  yet  he  poflefTed  other  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree. 
He  was  a  perfori  of  great  temperance,  meeknefs,  evennefs  of  temper, 
patience,  and  mortification.  He  always  looked  chearful  and  plea- 
lant,  was  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  difpofition,  and  remarkably  cir- 
cumfpect  in  all  his  actions. 

Some  years  before  his  deceafe,  he  retired  from  bufinefs,  and  came 
and  lived  at  London,  and  at  Mortlake  in  Surry,  where  he  had  a 
country  feat.  Here  he  died  Oct.  11,  1721,  almoft  85  ;  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  All-faints,  Briftol,  where  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory,  on  which  are  enumerated  his  public  cha- 
rities. His  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Harcourt,  and 
printed  at  JLondon  the  fame  year. 


COLUMBUS  (CHRISTOPHER),  a  Genoefe,  and  famous  in  hif? 
tory  for  being  the  difcoverer  of  America,  was  born  in  1442.  Fer- 
dinand his  fon,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  obliged  for  this  account  of 
him,  would  fugged  to  us,  that  he  was  defcencled  from  an  ancient 
and  conliderable  family  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed,  that  his  father 
was  a  wool-cpmber,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  of  the  fame  trade  too, 
till,  by  having  been  at  fea,  he  had  acquired  a  tafte  for  navigation. 
In  his  early  years  he  applied  hlmfelf  fo  much  to  thefhidy  of  geometry 
and  aitronomy  at  Pavia,  as  was  neceflary  to  underftand  cofmography ; 
and  becaufe  he  thought,  that  he  ihould  nut  even  yet  be  perfect  in 
this  art,  unlefs  he  was  a  painter  too,  therefore  he  learnt  to  draw,  in 
order  to  defcribe  lands,  and  fet  down  cofmographical  bodies,  plains 
or  rounds.  He  had  had  vaft  experiences  from  many  and  long  voyages 
into  icveral  parts  of  the  world,  when  he  refolvcd  to  lay  before  the 
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king  of  Portugal,  whom  he  lived  under,  a  plan  for  the  difcovery  of 
anew  world:  for  he  had  firmly  perfuaded  himfelf,  by  reafons  of 
various  kinds,  though  fome  fay  he  had  the  hint  from  a  pilot  called 
Andaluza,  that  there  muft  be  large  and  habitable  countries  in  the 
weflern  ocean.  But  the  king,  though  he  liftened  to  Columbus, 
gave  him  no  great  encouragement,  either  becaufe  it  was  not  conve- 
nient for  him  to  furnifh  out  {hipping  at  that  time,  or  becaufe  perhaps 
he  looked  upon  this  project  as  very  extravagant  and  vifionary.  He 
then  applied  himfelf  to  Ferdinand  and  I  label  of  Spain,  with  whom 
he  fucceeded  abundantly  better;  for  though  their  ecclefiaftical  coun- 
fellors,  whom  they  appointed  to  take  cognisance  of  his  fcheme, 
oppofed  it  by  alledging  the  improbability  of  Columbus's  difcovering 
what  fo  many  fkiltiii  failors,  in  fo  many  thoufa,nd  years,  had  not 
difcovered,  and  by  urging  the  authority  of  St.  Auftin,  who,  in  his 
"  City  of  God,"  had  denied  and  pronounced  impoffible,  that  there 
fhould  be  any  fuch  thing  as  antipodes,  or  any  going  out  of  one 
hemifphere  into  another,  yet  their  majefties  confented  atlaft  to  fur- 
nilh  him  with  three  caravels  and  a  proper  number  of  men  .  With 
thefe  he  fet  out  from  Gomera  Sept.  6,  1492,  which,  as  his  fon  fays, 
may  be  accounted  the  firft  day  of  his  fetting  out  upon  his  voyage 
for  the  ocean,  though  he  had  fet  cut  from  Granada  the  I2th  of  May 
preceding.  He  failed  weft  ward  till  Oct.  12,  when  he  difcovered 
the  i Hands,  and  landed  at  the  Guana  bay,  one  of  the  Lucca  iflands. 

The  Indians  were  aftonifhed  at  the  light  of  the  mips,  believing 
them  to  be  forne  living  creatures,  and  were  impatient  to  know  what 
they  were;  nor  were  the  Europeans  lefs  hafty  to  know  them,  whofe 
curiofity  however  was  foon  fatisfied  by  their  going  on  ihore,  and 
taking  pofTefiicn  of  the  iiland  in  the  ufual  fonns.  After  this  Co- 
lumbus departed  from  this  ifland,  and  went  to  difcover  others,  among 
which  were  Cuba  and  Hifpamola.  He  now  grew  impatient  to  ac- 
quaint Ferdinand  with  the  happy  fuccefs  ot  his  navigation ;  and 
therefore  fet  out  for  Spain,  where  he  arrived  after  a  voyage  of  50 
days,  in  May  1493.  When  he  had  acquainted  the  council  with  the 
means  of  conquering  thefe  rich  provinces,  they  refolved  to  fend  him 
back  in  quality  of  admiral  of  the  Indies,  and  allowed  him  all  the 
privileges  he  would  defire.  The  king  ennobled  him  and  all  his 
pofterity,  and  gave  him  for  arms  a  fea  Argent  and  Azure,  fix  iflands 
Or,  under  the  cope  of  Cadi le  and  Leon,  the  world  as  creft,  and  thefe 
words, 

"  For  Caftilla,  y  por  Leon, 

"  Itala  puevo  monde  halto  Colon." 

Accordingly  he  failed  again  writh  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Indies, 
where  hedilcovered  more  iiiands,  and  Jamaica  arnongft  them,  made 
many  fettlements,  and  fome  conquefts.  But  envy  now  began  to 
work  againft  him,  and  malicious  iianderers  were  taking  the  advan- 
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judice  and  difhonour,  by  giving  him  falfe  information  about  the 
affairs  of  the  Indies.  This  obliged  Columbus  to  fet  fail  again  for 
Spain,  which  he  did  March  10,  1496,  and  arrived  on  the  coafts  of  it 
June  8,  afier  making  fome  flay  at  the  iilands  in  his  road.  May 
1498,  he  made  another  voyage,  when  he  difcovered  Paria,  which 
was  the'firft  difcovery  he  made  on  the  continent. 

G£t.  1500,  he  was,  upon  the  ftrength  of  falfe  and  malicious  in- 
lormations,  apprehended  and  fent  to  Spain  in  irons;  but,  prefently 
clearing  him.felf  to  the  king,  he  fet  out  in  queft  of  more  new  lands. 
After  innumerable  perils  fey  land  and  by  water,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
where  he  died  in  May  1506.  He  was  buried,  by  the  king's  order, 
magnificently  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville:  and  had  this  epitaph  cut 
on  his  tomb,  in  memory  of  his  renowned  actions  and  difcovery  of 
the  Indies: 

"  ACaftilia,  ya  Leon 

ft  Nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon/' 
That  is, 

*'  Columbus  gave  Caftile  and 

11  Leon  a  new  world  :" 

for  Columbus  was  in  reality  the  difcoverer  of  America,  although  it 
took  it's  name  from  Americus  Vefputius,  who,  by  the  encourage* 
ment  of  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  made  in  1497  ^ome  additional 
difcoveries  to  thofe  of  Columbus, 


COLUMELLA,  a  Latin  writer,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
but  that  he  rlourilhed  under  the  Roman  emperor  Claudius  about  the 
year  of  Chrilt  42  ,  and  hath  left  us  fome  books  upon  agriculture, 
and  a  "  Treatife  upon  Trees/'  Thefe  works  are  curious  and  va- 
luable, as  well  fur  their  matter  as  ftyle;  for  Coiumella's  is  not  very 
remote  from  the  Latin  of  the  Auguftan  age.  They  have  ufually 
been  publiihed  with  the  "  Scriptores  de  Re  Ruftica." 


COLUTHUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Lycopolis,  lived  under 
the  emperor  Anaftafius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century. 
There  remains  a  poem  of  his  upon  the  "  Rape  of  Helen,"  which 
was  tranflated  into  French  by  M.  du  Molard,  in  1742,  with  notes. 
Coluthus  lived,  when  all  tafte  for  good  poetry  was  loft;  and  he  had 
not  ftrength  of  genius  enough  to  reftore  it. 


COMBEFIS  (FRANCIS),  a  learned  Dominican,  xvas  born  in 
1605;  anddiftingnithed  greatly  by  a  penfion,  voluntarily  offered  to 
him  by  the  clergy  of  France,  as  an  encouragement  to  publilh  new 
editions  of  the  Greek  fathers.  He  gave  an  edition  of,  i.  Amphilp- 
chus,  Methodius,  Andre-is  Cretenfis,  and  other  fmall  works  of  the 
Greek  fathers.  2.  An  Addition  to  the  Bibliothera  Patrum,  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  3  vols.  folio.  He  publifhed  alfo,  3.  The  Five  Gre~k 
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Hiftorians  afrer  Theophanes,  by  way  of  Supplement  to  the  Byzan- 
tine Hiftorians,  in  I  vol.  folio.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  under- 
taken by  order  of  the  minifter  Colbert.  There  are  alfo  other  works 
of  Combefis,  who  died  in  1679;  "  confumed,"  fays  his  hiftorian, 
"  by  the  aufterities  of  the  cloyfter,  by  the  labours  of  the  ftudy,  and 
by  the  pains  of  the  ftone." 


COMBER  (Dr.  THOMAS),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  born  at  Weftram  in  Kent,  1645.  His  parents  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  of  confiderable  note ;  yet,  as  it  feems,  were 
of  ability  fufficient  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  grammar  learning  at  his  native  place  ;  and,  April  1659,  ad- 
mitted of  Sidney  Sulfex  college  in  Cambridge.  He  took  the  degree 
ofB.  A.  and,  May  1666,  had  likewife  his  grace  for  M.  A.  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  completed  this  degree  in  the  univertity, 
He  was  alfo  created  D.  D.  between  1676  and  1679  ;  but  as  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  univerfity  regitters,  it  is  fuppofed  he  had 
that  degree  conferred  on  him  at  Lambeth.  July  1677,  he  was  made 
by  Abp.  Sterne  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  York  ;  and  Jan. 
1683-4,  was  alfo  collated  to  the  prsecentorfhip.  Upon  the?  depri- 
vation of  Dr.  Granville,  he  was  nominated,  April  1691,  to  fucceed 
him  in  the  deanery  of  Durham.  He  was  chaplain  to  Anne  princefs 
of  Denmark,  and  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  and  would 
probably  have  been  raifed  higher  in  the  church,  if  he  had  lived  :  but 
he  died  Nov.  25,  1699,  and  was  buried  at  Stonegrave  in  Yorkshire, 
of  which  it  feems  he  was  rector. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  learned  works,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
"Common-prayer:"  as,  i.  A  Scholaftical  Hiftory  of  the  primitive 
and  general  Ufe  of  Liturgies  in  the  Chriftian  Church  ;  together  with 
an  Anfwer  to  Mr.  David  Clarkfon's  late  Difcourfe  concerning  Li- 
turgies, 1690;  dedicated  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  2.  A 
Companion  to  the  Temple;  or,  A  Help  to  Devotion  in  the  Ufe  of 
the  Common-prayer,  in  two  Parts  :  the  firlt  on  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer  ;  the  Second,  on  the  Litany,  with  the  occaiional  Prayers 
and  Thankfgivings,  1679,  2  vols.  Svo,  3.  A  companion  to  the 
Altar  ;  or,  An  Help  to  the  worthy  Receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
by  Difcourfes  and  Meditations  upon  the  whole  Communion  Office, 
The  imprimatur  bears  date  Jan.  2t,  1673-4  ;  and  it  was  fo  well  re- 
ceived, that  a  fourth  edition  came  out  in  1685.  4.  A  brief  Dif- 
courfe upon  the  Offices  of  Baptifm,  Catechifm,  and  Confirmation, 
printed  at  the  end  of  "  The  Companion  to  the  Altar,"  and  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Tillotfon  then  dean  of  Canterbury.  5.  A  Difcourfe  on  the 
occafional  Offices  in  the  Common -prayer,  namely,  Matrimony,  Vi- 
iitation  of  the  Sick,  Burial  of  the  Dead,  Churching  of  Women,  and 
the  Commination.  Thefe  four  lad  articles  were  reprinted  together 
in  I  vol.  fol.  1701,  and  dedicated  to  king  William.  6.  A  Dif- 
«ourfc  upon  the  Manner  and  Form  of  making  BiQiops,  Priefts,  and 
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Deacons,  1699,  8vo  ;  and  dedicated  to  Abp.  Teni Ton.  7.  Short 
Difc  mrfes  upon  the  whole  Common  Prayer,  defigned  to  Inform  the 
Judgment,  and  excite  the  Devotion  of  inch,  as  daily  ufe  the  fame, 
1694,  8vo  ;  and  dedicated  to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark.  8.  Roman 
Forgeries  in  the  Councils,  during  the  four  firft  Centuries:  together 
with  an  Appendix  concerning  the  Forgeries  and  Errors  in  the  Annals 
of  Baronius,  1689,410. 

There  was  alfo  another  Thomas  Comber,  D.  D.  who  lived  in 
the  fame  century,  and  was  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.  He 
was  born  in  Suflex,  Jan.  1575;  admitted  fcholar  of  Trinity  college, 
May  i<>93;  ch.ifcn  Mlow  o.  the  fame,  O£t.  1597  ;  preferred  to  the 
deanery  df  Ca  ;lle,  Aug.  1630;  and  fworn  in  mafter  of  Trinity 
college.  O61.  1631.  In  1642,  he  was  imprifoned,  plundered,  and 
deprived  of  all  his  preferments;  and  died,  Feb.  1653,  at  Cambridge. 
He-  wrote  "An  Hiftorical  Vindication  of  the  divine  Right  of 
Tythes,  again*!  Seldeii's  Hiftory  of  Tythes,"  4to. 


COMENIUS  QOHN  AMOS),  a  celebrated  grammarian  and  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  was  born  in  Moravia  in  1592.  Having  fttidied  in 
feverai  places,  and  particularly  at  Herborn,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  in  1614,  and  was  made  re£tor  of  a  college  there.  He  was 
ordained  minifter  in  1616,  and  two  years  after  became  paftorof  the 
church  of  Fulnec:  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  a 
fchool  lately  ere£ted  there.  He  had  then  a  great  project  upon  his 
hand?,  which  was  to  introduce  a  new  method  for  teaching  the  lan- 
guages. He  publilhed  forae  efiays  for  this  purpofe  in  1616,  and 
had  prepared  other  pieces  on  that  iubject,  which  were  deftroyed  in 
1621,  when  the  Spaniards  plundered  his  library,  after  having  taken 
the  city.  The  miniiters  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  being  outlawed 
by  an  edicl  in  1624,  and  the  perfecution  growing  very  hot  the  year 
after,  Comcmus  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city  of  Poland,  and  taught  Latin 
there.  There  he  publiihed,  in  1631,  his  much  admired  book  enti- 
tled, "  Janua  Linguarum  referata,  or,  the  Gate  of  Languages  un- 
locked." 

This  book  gained  Comenius  fuch  prodigious  reputation,  that  the 
governing  powers  of  Sweden  wrote  to  him  in  1638,  and  offered  him 
a  commiiTion  for  new  regulating  all  the  fchools  in  that  kingdom  ; 
which  offer  however  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept,  but  only 
prom  i  fed  to  a  flirt  with  his  advice,  thofe  who  ihould  be  appointed  to 
execute  that  commiifion.  He  then  tranilated  into  Latin,  a  piece 
which  he  had  written  in  his  native  tongue,  concerning  the  new  me- 
thod of  inftrudling  youth,  a  fpecimen  of  which  appeared  under  the 
title  of  "  Panfophix  Prodromus,"  that  is,  "  The  Forerunner  of  uni- 
verfal  Learning."  This  made  him  confidered  as  one  very  capable 
of  reforming  the  method  of  teaching;  and  the  parliament  of  England 
ciefired  his  ailiftance  to  reform  the  fchools  of  that  kingdom.  He  ar- 
rived at  London  Sept.  1641,  and  would  have  been  received  by  a. 
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committee,  to  whom  he  might  have  propofed  his  plan,  if  the  par- 
liament had  not  been  taken  up  too  much  with  other  matters.  The 
civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  England  mewed  Cocnenius,  that  this 
v/as  not  a  juncture  favourable  to  his  defigns  ;  he  went  therefore  to 
Sweden,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Lewis  deGeer,  a  gentleman 
of  great  merit,  who  had  the  public  welfare  very  much  at  heart.  He 
arrived  there  in  Auguft  1742,  and  difcourfed  with  Oxenftiern  about 
his  method  :  the  refult  of  which  conference  was,  that  he  (hould  go 
and  fix  at  Elbing  in  Pruffia,  and  compofe  it.  In  the  mean  time 
Lewis  de  Geer  fettled  a  considerable  flipend  upon  him,  by  which 
means,  now  tielivered  from  the  drudgery  of  teaching  a  fchool,  he 
employed  himfelf  w;holly  in  finding  out  general  methods  for  thofe 
who  inftrucled  youth.  He  fpcnt  four  years  at  Elbing  in  this  ftudy, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Sweden,  to  fhew  his  competition.  It 
was  examined  by  three  commiffioners,  who  declared  it  worthy  of 
being  made  public,  after  the  author  fhould  have  finiihed  it.  He 
fpent  two  more  years  upon  it  at  Elbing,  and  then  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Lefna.  In  1650,  he  took  a  journey  to  the  court  of  Sigif- 
mund  Ragotfki,  prince  of  Tranfilvania;  where  a  c  -.n  Terence  was 
deflred  with  him,  in  order  to  reform  the  method  of  teaching  in 
fchools.  He  gave  this  prince  fome  pieces,  containing  innru&ions 
for  regulating  the  college  of  Patak,  purfuant  to  the  maxims  laid  down 
in  his  "  Panibphia  ;"  and,  during  four  years,  he  was  allowed  to  pro- 
pofe  whatever  he  pleafed,  with  regard  to  the  government  of  that 
college.  After  this  he  returned  to  Lefna,  and  did  not  leave  it  till 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Poles  ;  of  which  calamity,  Comenius  was 
charged  with  being  the  catife.  Fie  Jolt  there  all  his  manufcripts, 
except  what  he  had  written  on  "  Panfophia,"  and  on  the  u  Reve- 
lations." He  fled  into  Sileiia,  thence  to  Brandenburgh,  afterwards 
to  Hamburgh,  and  laftly  to  Arnfterdarri;  where  he  met  with  fa 
much  encouragement,  that  he  was  tempted  to  continue  tfrere  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  printed  there,  in  1657,  at  the  expence  of 
his  Mscenas,  the  different  parts  of  his  new  method  of  teaching. 
The  work  is  in  folio,  and  divided  into  four  parts.  "  The  whole," 
fays  Bayle,  4<  coft  the  author  prodigious  pains*,  other  people  a  great 
deal  of  money,  yet  the  learned  received  no  benefit  from  it  :  nor  is 
there,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing  practicably  ufeful  in  the  hints  of 
that  author/' 

But  Comenius  was  not  only  intent  upon  the  reformation  of 
fchools;  he  had  filled  his  brains  with  prophecies,  revolutions,  the 
ruining  of  Ahtichrift^  the  millennium,  and  fuch  like  enthuiiaftic 
notions.  He  had  collected  with  prodigious  care  the  chimeras  of 
Kotterus,  thofe  of  Chriftiana  Pon  atoria,  and  of  Drabicius,  and  pub- 
limed  them  at  Amiterdam.  Thefe  chimeras  promifed  miracles  to 
thofe  who  mould  endeavour  to  extirpate  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and 
the  Pope.  Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  Charles  Guiiavus,  kings  of 
Sweden,  Cromwell,  and  Ragotfki,  had  been  promifed  as  thofe  who 
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fhould  accompli  fh  thefe  fplendid  prophecies  ;  to  which,  however, 
the  event  aid  not  correfpond.  We  are  told  that  ComeniuSj  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn  himfelf,  at  lafl  took  it  into  his  head  to 
addrefs  Lewis  XIV.  of  France  ;  that  he  fent  him  a  copy  of  Drabi- 
cius's  prophecies,  and  infmuated  that  it  was  to  this  monarch  God  pro- 
inifed  the  empire  of  the  world,  by  the  downfall  of  thofe  who  perfe- 
cuted  Chrift.  He  wrote  fome  books  at  Amllerdam  ;  one  particularly 
againft  Des  Marets  concerning  the  millennium.  Des  Marets  an- 
fwered  him  furioufly  ;  pretended  to  pull  offhismafk;  reprefented 
him  more  knave  than  fool ;  as  a  bite  and  (harper,  who,  under  reli- 
gious and  other  fpecious  pretexts,  drained  the  purfes  of  thofe  who  had 
more  money  than  wit.  "  I  acknowedge  him,"  fays  Marets,  "  to 
be  poffefled  of  a  fine  and  inventive  genius,  and  fuch  an  one  as  would 
well  ftiit  a  man  who  fhould  fay,  1  fubfift  half  the  year  by  tricking 
and  artifice,  and  by  artifice  and  tricking  I  fubfift  the  other  half : 
for  as  this  age  has  riot  produced  a  more  fubtle  (harper  than  Come- 
nius,  neither  has  it  produced  a  writer  who  has  a  better  knack  of 
inventing  nice  and  ufeful  diftin£tion?. 

Comenius  was  at  la  ft  fenfible  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours,  as  we 
learn  from  the  book  he  publifhed  in  1668  at  Amfterdartt,  entitled, 
*'  Unius  neceflarii,"  or,  "  Of  the  one  Tiling  neceflary:"  in  which  he 
acquaints  us  alib  with  the  refolution  he  had  made  of  employing  all 
his  future  thoughts  wholly  on  his  falvation.  He  was  a  great  enthu- 
liaft,  and  died  at  Amfterdam,  1671,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

COM  INKS  (PHI  LI?  DE),  an  excellent  hiftorian  in  the  memoir 
way,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders,  1446.  He  w?as  a 
man  of  uncommon  abilities;  fo  that  his  high  merit,  as  well  as  il- 
luftrious  birth,  foon  recom mended  him  to  the  notice  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  Jived  in  a  kind  of  intimacy  for 
s»i-out  eight  years.  He  was  afterwards  (educed  to  the  court  of 
France  by  Lewis  XI.  one  of  whole  maxims  of  policy  was,  to 
draw  all  rnen  to  his  court,  who  were  either  able  to  promote  the 
intereft  of  ether  princes,  or  might  any  way  be  rn;ide  fubfervient  to 
his  own.  Cormries  became  a  man  of  valt  confequence  in  France, 
not  only  from  the  countenance  which  was  given  him  by  the  mo- 
narch, but  from  other  great  connections  alfo,  which  he  brought 
about  by  marrying  into  a  noble  family.  Lewis  made  him  his 
chamberlain,  arid  fenefchal  or  chief  magiftrate  of  the  province  of 
Poiclou.  He  employed  him  in  feveral  negotiations,  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  a  iiiafteriy  and  fuatefsful  way;  and  Com ines  lived  in  high 
favour  and  reputation  during  the  reign  of  this  prince.  After  the 
iledth  of  Lewis,  he  fell  into  great  troubles,  and  underwent  great 
hardlhips,  under  that  of  his  fuccellbr,  Charles  VIII.  for  bein^a  fo- 
r  itfMer,  the  envy  of  his  adverfaries  prevailed  fo  far,  that  he  was 
i  iprifoned  at  Loches,  in  the  county  of  Berry;  .a  place  where  per- 
fous  a.cuicd  01  high  treafon  are  ufually  commuted.  During  his 
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imprifonment,  as  he  relates  in  his  Memoirs,  he  was  ufed  very 
feverely;  but  by  the  diligence  and  management  of  his  wife  removed 
at  length  to  Paris ;  where,  forne  time  after,  he  was  convened  before 
the  parliament.  He  had  great  factions  againfl  him  ;  and  his  ene- 
mies were  fo  very  powerful,  that  no  advocate  dnrft  undertake  his 
defence.  He  was  forced  to  do  it  himfelf;  and  he  pleaded  his  own 
caufe  fo  well,  that,  after  a  fpeech  of  two  hours  in  full  court,  he  con- 
vinced them  of  his  innocence,  and  wss  di (charged.  He  infilled 
much  upon  what  he  bad  done  both  for  the  king  and  kingdom,  and 
the  favour  and  bounty  of  his  mailer  Lewis  XI.  He  remonftrated  to 
them,  that  he  had  done  nothing  either  through  avarice  or  ambition; 
and  that  if  his  defigns  had  been  only  to  have  enriched  himfelf,  he 
had  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  as  any  man  of  his  condition 
in  France.  He  lay  three  years  in  prifon,  and  after  his  releafe  had  a 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Rene  count  of  Penthieufe,  of  the 
houle  of  Breragne.  This  daughter  had  a  fon,  who  was  afterwards 
governor  of  Bretagne,  knight  of  the  king's  order,  dukeofEftampes, 
and  enjoyed  feveral  other  dignities  and  preferments.  Philip  de  Co- 
mines  was  about  64  years  old,  when  he  died  in  a  hpufe  of  his  own 
called  Argenton,  in  1509  ;  and  his  body  being  carried  to  Paris,  was 
interred  in  the  church  belonging  to  the  Auguftines,  in  a  chapel 
which  he  had  built  for  himfelf. 

In  his  profpcrity  he  had  the  following  faying  frequently  in  his 
mouth:  "  He  that  will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat."  In  his  adver- 
ftty  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  I  committed  myfelf  to  the  fea,  and  am  over- 
whelmed in  a  ftorm." 

He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  but  not  learned.  He  fpoke  feveral 
modern  languages  well,  the  German,  French,  and  Spanifh  efpe- 
cially ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient,  which  he  ufed  to  lament. 
As  illiterate,  however,  as  he  was,  he  left  behind  him  forne  u  Me- 
moirs of  his  own  Times,"  which  have  been  the  admiration  not  only 
of  the  learned,  but  of  all  good  judges  in  hiftory.  They  commence 
from  1464,  and  include  a  period  of  thirty-four  years;  in  which  are 
commemorated  the  mod  remarkable  actions  of  the  two  lad  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  and  of  Lewis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII.  kings  of  France; 
as  likewife  the  moil  conliderable  tranfa£lions  in  England,  Flanders, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  which  happened  within  that  period. 

The  great  penetration  and  judgment  which  Comines  has  (hewn 
in  thefe  Memoirs,  the  extenfive  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  the 
wonderful/  (kill  in  unfolding  councils  and  tracing  actions  to  their  fir  (I 

—         .  CJ 

fpnngs,  and  the  variety  of  excellent  precepts,  political  and  philofo- 
phical,  with  which  the  whole. is  wrought  up,  have  led  forne  to  ima- 
gine him  not  inferior  to  Livy,  and  the  ancient  chiefs  in  hiilory. 
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COMMANDINUS  (FREDERICK),  born  at  Urbino  in  Italy, 
1509,  and  d^fcenvled  from  a  very  noble  family,  was  famous  for  his 
learning  and  knowledge  in  the  fciences.  To  a  vaft  depth  in  the 
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mathematics,  he  joined  a  great  (kill  in  the  Greek  tongue;  by  which 
n  tans   he  was  very  well   qualified  to  tranflate  the  Greek   mathe- 
maiicians    into    Latin ;    and    indeed    he  published  and    tranfluted 
feveral,  to  which  no  writer,   till  then,   had  done  that  good  office, 
Francis  Moria,  duke  of  Urhino,  who  was  very  converfant  in  thofe 
fciences,  wjs   a   very   aft  eel  i  an  ate   patron   to  him  on  that  account. 
Commandinus  died  in   1575,    and  Antonio  Toroneo  delivered  his 
funeral  oration.     He  is  greatly  applauded  by  Blanchanus,  and  other 
writers;  and  he  juftly  defer  ved  their  encomiums.  ^   He   tranilated 
and  ilhiftrated  with  notes  the  following  works  :    I.  Archimcdis  cir- 
ctili    Dimenfio  ;    de  Lineis   fpiralibus  ;    quadratura   Parabolas;  de 
Conoidibus  &  Sphaeroidibus     de  Arenas  numero.     Venice,  printed 
by  Paulu"  Manutius,  in  15^8,  folio.     2.  Ejufdem  Archimedis  de 
iis  quas  vehuntur  in  Aqua.  Bolpgn,  1565,  4fo.     3.  Apollonii  Per- 
gasi  Conicorum  L'bri   qua-uor,  una  curn  Pappi  Alexandrini  Lem- 
matibus,  &  Commentariis  Eutocii  Afcalonitae,   &c.    Bologn,  1566, 
folio.     4.  Ptolomaei  Planifpherium.  Venet.  1558,  4to.   5.  Ejufderrj. 
de  Analemmate  Liber.     Romae,  1562,  410.     6.  Elementa  Euclidis. 
Pefaro,  1572,  folio.     7.   Ariftarcrius  de  Magnitudimbus  &  Diftan- 
tiis  Sr.li    &  Lunae.     Pefaro^    *£75»   4to-     °-  Hero  de  Spiralibus. 
Urb-no,   1575.  4to,    9.  Machometes  Bagdedinus  de  fuperficiorum 
Divifior.ihus.     Pef.   1750,   folio.      10.  Pappi  Alexandrini  Collec- 
tiones  Mathematics.     Pefaro,  1588,  folio. 

The  publication  of  this  laft  work  would  have  been  dill  longer 
after  the  death  of  't's  author,  had  nor  the  duke  of  Urbino  exerted 
himfelf  vigorously  ab;u)t  it.  For  Commandinus's  two  daughters 
had  commenced  a  lawfuit  ag^infl  eacii  other,  which  would  have 
otcafioncd  a  very  long  delav,  as  Valtrrius  Spaciolus,  his  fon-in-la\v, 
owns.  Commandinus  publiihed  alfo  forrie  books  of  his  own  com- 
pprng;  as,  i.  De  Centn>  Gravitatis  folidorum.  Bologn,  1565, 
iblio.  2.  Horologiorum  Dcfcriptio.  Romas,  1562,  &c. 

COMMODI  ANUS  of  Gaza,  a  Chriftian  poet  of  the  fourth  ccn- 
tu:y,  's  ihe  author  of  a  Latin  piece  enfttltd  "  Inftitutiones."  It  is 
coivptffed  in  the  ib:m  "f  vcrfe,  but  without  either  rneafure  or  quan- 
tify  '  <;nly  care  is  taken,  that  each  line  comprifes  a  complete  lenfe, 
arJ  thiit  it  In  gins  with  fomething  like  an  acroftic.  It  lay  a  long 
time  in  ^h<cunty,  and  it  it  had  always  continued  fo,  no  lofs  would 
have  been  U-lr  ;  f(-i  it  is  altogether  a  barbaious  production.  Rigaltius 
has  pijMiihed  it  in  hi^  edition  ofM  Cyprian,"  and  Davies  at  the  end 
of*4  Mi;  utsus  Fcr.x." 

CQlVlNENA  (ANNA),  a  ir.nil  aicomplifi->ed  lady,  and  daughter 
to  the  f  ^P. c.\  emperor  AKxius  Comnenus,  llouriihed  *hour  ui8| 
an;s  v  r  te  nf.e.ii  books  i!}v>n  the  life  and  action s  of  her  father, 
>vhich  ih  ca  i'd  "  Thr-  AlexHad."  Eight  of  thefe  books  were  pub- 
Ijihed  bj  Ii^iciitlius  U  1610,  and  the  whole  fiitecn,  with  a  Latin 
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verfion,  in  1651 ;  to  another  edition  of  which,  in   1670,  the  learned 
Charles  du  Frefne  added  notes  hiftorical  and  philological. 

She  has  reprefented  her  father  in  a  better  light  than  the  Latin 
hiftorians  have  done  ;  who  have  alrnoft  all  of  them  delcribed  him  as 
a  treacherous  and  difhoneft  man,  and  for  that  reafon  has  been  ac- 
counted a  very  partial  writer  :  but,  as  VofTius  has  obferved,  the 
matter  may  be  well  enough  comprifed  by  only  fuppofing,  that  the 
Latin  hiftorians  have  fpoken  of  a  Greek  emperor  lefs  favourably 
than  they  ought,  and  that  Anna  Comnena  has  been  more  indulgent 
to  the  charaSer  of  her  lather  than  the  ftricl:  laws  of  hiitory  will 
admit  of. 


COMPTON    (SPENCER),   only  fon  of  William,  firft  earl  of 
Northampton,  by  Elizabeth,  fole  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Sir  John 
Spencer,  alderman  of  London,  was  born  in  1601.     He  was  made 
knight  of  the  Bath  in  1616,  when  Charles  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
Charles  I.  was  created  prince  of  Wales  ;  with  whom  he  became  a 
great  favourite.    In  1662  he  accompanied  him  into  Spain,  in  quality 
of  mafter  of  hr3  robes  and1  wardrobe,  and  had  the  honour  to  deliver 
all  his  prefents,  which  amounted,    according  to  computation,   to> 
64,000!.     At  the  coronation  of  that  prince  he  attended  as  mafter  of 
the  robes,  and   in  1639  wa^feal    on   his   majefty   in  his  expedition 
againft  the  Scots.     He  was  likewifeone  of  thofe  noblemen,  who,  in 
May  1641  refolved  to  defend  the  true  Proteftant  religion,  expreiled 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  and  his  majefty 's   royal 
perfon,  honour,  and  eftate  ;  as  alfo  the  power  and  privilege  of  par- 
liaments, and  the  lawful  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjecl.     In 
1642  he  waited  upon  his  majefty  at  York,  and  efpoufed  his  caufe 
heartily  ;  and  after  the  king  fet  up  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham,  was 
one  of  the  firft  who  appeared  in  arms  for  him.     He  did  him  fignal 
fervices,  and  was  the  very  life  of  his  caufe  in  the  counties  of  War- 
wick, Stafford,  and  Northampton.    He  was  (lain  March  19,  1642-3, 
in  a  battle  fought  on  Hopton-heath,    near  Stafford:    for  though  the 
enemy  was  routed,   and  much  of  their  artillery  taken,   yet  his  lord- 
fhip's  horfe  being  unfortunately  (hot  under  him,   he  was  fomehow* 
left  encompaifed  by  them.     When  he  was  on  his,  feet,  he  killed  the 
colonel  of  foot  with  his  own  hand,  who  fir  ft  came  up  to  him  ;  not- 
withftanding    which<     after  his    head-piece    war,    {truck    off    with 
the  butt-end  of  a   mufquet,  they  oiTcred  him  quarter.     But  he  re- 
fufed,    faying,   that   he  fcorned  to  accept  quarter  from  fuch  bafe 
rogues  and  rebels  as  they  were:  upon  which  lie  was  {lain  by  a  blow 
with  an  halbert  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  head,  receiving  at  the  fame 
time  another  deep  wound  in  his  face.     The  enemy  refufed  to  deliver 
up  his  body  to  the  young  earl   of  Northampton,,  unlefs  he  would 
return,  in  exchange  for  ir,  all  the;  ammunr.  ion,  prifoners,  and  can- 
non, he  had  taken  in  the  late  battle  :  however,   at  laft  it  was  deli- 
vered, and  buried  in  Allhallows  church  in  Derby,  in  the  fame  vault 
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with  his  relation  the  old  countefs  oi  Shrewfbury.  We  are  informed, 
this  noble  lord,  4<  though  a  perfon  of  great  courage,  honour,  and 
fidelity,  \vas  not  well  known  till  the  evening  of  his  days,  having 
Jed  an  eafy  and  luxurious  life  ;  but  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  wars,  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  out  of  a  lethargy,  he  be- 
haved with  the  utmoft  activity  and  vigour."  His  lordfhip  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Beaumont,  Knt.  by  whom  he  had 
fix  fonsand  two  daughters.  The  ions  are  all  laid  to  have  inherited 
their  father's  courage,  loyalty,  and  virtue  ;  but  as  for  Henry,  the 
fixth  and  youngeft,  who  was  afterwards  Bp.  of  London,  we  fhall 
fpeak  particularly  of  him  in  the  next  article. 

COMPTON  (HENRY),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Spencer  the  fecond  earl  of  Nor- 
thampton, juft  mentioned,  and  born  in  1632.  Though  he  was  but 
ten  years  old  when  his  father  was  (lain,  yet  he  received  an  educa- 
tion fui table  to  his  quality;  and  when  he  had  gone  through  the 
grammar-fchools,  was  entered  a  nobleman  of  Queen's  college  in 
Oxford,  in  1649.  He  continued  there  till  about  1652  ;  and  after 
having  lived  fome  little  time  with  his  mother,  travelled  into  foreign 
countries.  Upon  the  reltoration  of  Charles  II.  he  returned  to 
England  ;  and  became  a  cornet  in  a  regiment  of  horfe,  raifed  about 
that  time  for  the  king's  guaui  :  but  foon  quitting  that  poft,  he  de- 
dicated himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  ;  and  accordingly  went 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  created  M.  A.  Then  entering  into 
orders,  and  obtaining  a  grant  of  the  next  vacant  can->nrv  of  Chrift- 
church  in  Oxford,  he  was  admitted  canon  commoner  of  that  college, 
in  the  beginning  of  1666,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  John  Fell,  then  dean 
of  the  fame.  He  poilefTed  at  that  time  the  rectory  of  Cottenham  in 
Cambridge!}) ire,  worth  about  500!.  per  annum  ;  and  in  1667,  he 
was  made  matter  of  St.  Cr*  lie's  hofpital  near  Winchofter.  On 
May  24,  1669,  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  ChrJft»-cJiurch,  in  the  room 
of  Dr.  Heylin  deceafed;  and  two  days  after  took,  toe  degree  of 
B.  D.  to  which,  June  28  following,  he  added  that  of  doclor.  He 
was  preferred  to  the  bifhopric  oi  Oxford  in  Dec.  1674;  and  about 
3  year  after,  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London. 

As  foon  as  he  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  London,  king  Charles 
caufed  him  to  be  (worn  one  of  his  privy-council ;  an<i  committed 
to  his  care  the  educating  of  his  two  nieces,  the  princefc  M*ry  .md 
Anne,  which  important  truft  he  difcharged  to  the  nation's  latisfac- 
tion.  They  were  both  confirmed  by  him  upon  Jan.  23,  1675-6, 
They  were  both  likewife  married  bv  him:  the  eidefr,  Mary,  with 
William  prince  of  Orange,  Nov.  4,  1677;  the  youngeft,  Anne,  with 
George  prince  of  Denmark,  July  28,  1683.  The  firmnefs  of 
thefe  two  princellcs  in  the  Proteftant  religion,  was  owing,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  their  tutor  Compton;  which  afterwards,  when  Popery 
eame  to  prevail  at  the  ^ourt  of  England,  was  imputed  to  him  qs  a,a 
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unpardonable  crime.  In  the  mean  time  tie  formed  a  project  o 
bringing  the  Diifenters  to  a  fenfe  of  the  neceffity  of  an  union  among 
Proteftants  ;  to  promote  vthich,  he  held  feveral  conferences  with  his 
own  clergy,  the  fubftance  of  which  he  published  in  July  1680.  He 
further  hoped,  that  Diifenters  might  be  the  more  eatily  reconciled  to 
the  church,  if  the  judgment  of  foreign  divines  fhould  be  produced 
againft  their  needlefs  feparation  :  and  for  that  purpofe  he  wrote  to 
M.  Le  Moyne,  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  to  M.  de  1'  Angle, 
one  of  the  preach  -rs  of  the  Proteftant  church  at  Charentun  near  Pa- 
ns, and  to  M.  Claude,  another  eminent  French  divine.  Their  an- 
fwers  are  pubiifhed  at  the  end  of  Bp.  Stillingfleet's  "  Unreafonable- 
"  nefs  of  Separation,  1681,"  410  ;  where  we  find  them  all  agreed  in, 
vindicating  the  church  of  England  from  any  errors  in  it's  doctrine,  or 
unlawful  impofitions  in  it's  difcipline,  and  therefore  in  condemn- 
ing a  feparation  from  it  as  needlefs  and  uncharitable.  But  popery 
was  what  the  bimop  moft  (Irenuoufly  oppofed  ;  and  while  it  was 
gaining  ground  at  the  latter  end  of  Charles  the  lid's  reign,  under 
the  influence  of  James  duke  of  York,  there  was  no  method  he  left 
untried  to  flop  it's  progrefs. 

The  great  diflervice  done  by  him  to  the  Papifts  and  their  caufe, 
was  remembered  and  refented,  when  James  II.  afcended  the  throne, 
when,  to  his  honour,  he  was  marked  out  as  the  firft  facrifice  to  Po- 
piih  fury.  He  was  immediately  difmhTed  from  the  council-table; 
and  on  Dec.  16,  1685,  put  out  from  being  dean  of  the  royal  chapel, 
to  which  place  he  had  been  preferred  in  July  1675.  Further  occa- 
fions  were  fought,  and  foon  found,  of  rnolefting  or  ruining  him,  if 
poflible.  For  Dr.  John  Sharp,  rector  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Field0, 
afterwards  Abp.  of  York,  having  in  fome  of  his  fermons  vindicated 
the  dodtrine  of  the  Church  of  England  againft  popery;  the  king 
fent  a  letter,  dared  June  14,  1686,  to  Bp.  Compton,  "  requiring  and 
command!^  him  forthwith  to  fufpend  Dr.  Sharp  from  further 
preaching  in  any  parifii  or  chapel  within  his  diocefe,  until  he  had 
given  the  king  fatisfaclion."  In  order  to  unclerftand  how  Sharp 
had  offended  the  king,  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  king  James  had 
caufed  the  directions  concerning  preachers,  published  in  1662,  to  be 
now  reprinted  ;  and  reinforced  rhem  by  a  letter  directed  to  the  arch- 
biihops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  given  at  Whitehall  March  ^ 
1685-6,  to  prohibit  th-  preaching  upon  controverfial  points;  that 
was,  in  efFe&,  to  forbid  the:  preaching  againft  popery,  which  Sharp 
had  done.  The  biihop  reiultn^  to  fufpend  the  doctor,  becaufe,  as 
he  truly  alledged,  he  could  not  '  it  according  to  law,  was  cited  to 
appear,  Aug.  9,  before  the  new  ecclefiaftical  commiflion  :  when  •  e 
was  charged  with  n  >t  having  obfcrved  his  majefty's  command  int  e 
cafe  of  Sharp,  whom  h^  was  order^d'to  fufpend.  The  biihop,  aft  K 
exorcising  f)^ie  furprize,  humbly  begged  a  copy  of  the  commiiHor^ 
and  a  copy  of  his  charge  j  but  was  anfwered  by  chancellor  J  , 
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k<  That  he  mould  neither  have  a  eopy  of,  nor  fee,  the  commiffion  : 
neither  would  they  give  him  a  copy  of  the  charge."  Thereupon  his 
lordfhip  defired  time  to  advife  with  counfel  ;  and  time  was  given 
him  to  the  i6th,  and  afterwards  to  the  31  ft  ot  Aug.  Then  his  iord- 
Ihip  offered  his  plea  to  their  jurifdiclion  :  which  being  over-ruled, 
he  protefted  to  his  right,  in  that  or  any  other  plea,  that  might  be 
made  for  his  advantage  ;  and  obferved,  *'  that  as  a  bifhop  he  had  a 
right,  by  the  moft  authentic  and  imiverfal  ecclefiaftical  laws,  to  be 
tried  before  his  metropolitan,  precedently  to  any  other  court  what- 
ibever."  But  the  ecclefiaftical  commiilioners  would  not  upon  any 
account  fufFer  their  jurifdiclion  to  be  called  in  queftion  ;  and  there- 
fore, in  fpite  of  all  that  his  lordfhip  or  his  counfel  could  alledge,  he 
was  fufpended  on  Sept.  6*h  following,  for  his  difobedience,  from 
the  function  and  execution  of  his  epifcopal  office,  and  from  all  epif- 
copal  and  other  ecclefiaflicai  jurifdi&ion,  during  his  majefty's  plea- 
fure. 

While  this  matter  was  in  dependence,   the  princefs  of  Orange 
thought  it  became  her  to  interpofe  a  little  in  the  bifhop's  favour: 
fofhe  wrote  to  the  king,  earneilly  begging  him  to  be  gentle  to  the 
bifhop,  who  fhe  could  not  think  would  offend  willingly.     She  alfo 
wrote  to  the  bifhop,  exprefling  the  great  fhare  me  took  in  the  trou- 
ble he  was  fallen  into  ;  as  did  alfo  the  prince.     The  king  wrote  an 
anfwer  to  the  princes,  reflecting  feverely  on  the  bifliop,  not  with- 
out fome  marpnefs  on  her  for  meddling  in  fuch  matters.     The  bi- 
fhop in  the  mean  time  aeqiijefced  in   his  fentence ;  but  being  fuf- 
pended only  as  a  bifhop,  and  remaining  ftill  whole  in  his  other  ca- 
pacities, he  made  another  ftand  againtl  the  king,  as  one  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the   Chfirter-houfe,  in   refufing   to   admit  one  Andrew 
Popham,  a-Papift,  into  the   firft   pen  (loner's  place  in  that  hofpital. 
While  he  was  thus  fequeftcred  from  his  epifcopal  offices,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  improvement  of  his  garden  at  Fuiham  ;  and  having  a 
great  genius  for  botany,  enriched  it  with  a  variety  of  curious  plants, 
domeitic  and  exotic.     His  fufpenfion    however  was    fo  flagrant  a 
piece  of  tyrannical  ihjuftice,  that  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  his  de- 
claration, could  not  omit  taking  notice  ^f  it ;  and,    upon  the  dread 
of  his  highnefs's  coming  over,  the  ccu.t  was  willing  10   make  the 
bifhop  reparation,  by  rettoring  him,  as  they  did  on  Sept.  23,  1688, 
to  his  epifcopal  function.     Bui   lie    made   no  hafte  to   relume  his 
charge,  and  to  thank  the  king  for  hi?-  rc-fturation  ;  which  made  fome 
Conjecture,  and  as  was  afterwards  found  rightly  enough,  that  he  had 
no  mind  to  be  rtftorecl  in  that  manner,  atvi  mat  !.e  knew  well  enough 
•what   had  been  doing  in  Holland.     The  firlt  pail  the   biihop  acled 
in  the  Revolution,   wliich  immediately  enlued,    v.  as  the  conveying, 
jointly  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  the  princels  Anne  of  Denmark  fafe 
'from  London  to  Nottingham  j  left  fhe,  in  theprtfent  confufion  of  af- 
fairs, might  have  been  fent  away  into  France,  r  r  put  ur,der  reftraint, 
b:caufe  the  prince,,  her  conibrt,  had  left  king  James,  and  was  gone 
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over  to  the  prince  of  Orange. — At  his  return  to  London,  he  was  as 
zealous  and  initrumental  as  any  man  in  completing  the  Revolution* 
He  firfl  fet  his  hand  -to  the  a  (foci  at  ion  begun  at  Exeter.  He  v/aited 
on  the  prince  of  Orange,  Dec.  2  i,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  ;  and  in 
their  names  and  his  own,  thanked  his  highnefs,  for  his  very  great  and 
nioft  hazardous  undertaking  for  their  deliverance,  and  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  with  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of 
this  nation.  He  gave  his  royal  highnefs  the  facrament  upon  Dec. 
30  ;  and  upon  Jan.  29  following,  when  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in 
a  grand  committee,  debated  the  important  queftion,  "  Whether 
the  throne,  being  vacant,  ought  to  be  filled  by  a  regent  or  a 
king  r'  Compton  was  one  of  the  two  bifhops,  Sir  Jonathan  Tre- 
lawny,  bilhop  of  Briftol,  being  the  other,  who  made  the  majority 
for  filling  up  the  throne  by  a  king.  On  Feb.  14,  he  was  again 
appointed  of  the  privy-council,  and  made  dean  of  the  royal  chapel ; 
from  both  which  places  king  James  had  removed  him  :  and  after- 
wards pitched  upon  by  king  William,  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
his  and  queen  Mary's  coronation,  upon  April  11,  1689.  The 
iame  year  he  was  constituted  one  of  the  commiilioners  for  re  vi  fin  or 
the  liturgy,  wherein  he  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  the 
Diffenters  to  the  church  ;  and  alfo  in  the  convocation,  that  met 
Nov.  21,  1680,  of  which  he  was  prefent  But  the  intended  com- 
prehenfion  met  with  iniuperable  difficulties,  the  majority  of  the 
lower  houfe  being  refolved  not  to  enter  into  any  terms  of  accom- 
modation with  the  Dillenters ;  and  his  lordfhip's  not  complying 
fo  far  as  the  Diiienters  liked,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  reafon 
of  bilhop  Burnet's  calling  him,  as  he  does,  "  A  weak  man,  wil- 
ful, and  ftrangely  wedded  to  a  party.'3  This  however  mult  feem 
extraordinary  to  thofe  who  confider,  that  churchmen  have  fpoken 
very  coolly  of  him  ever  iince,  on  that  very  account :  and  that  even 
iiis  oppoiing,  as  he  did,  the  profecution  againft  Sacheverell  in 
jjou-io,  declaring  him  not  guilty,  and  alfo  protefting  againll  fe- 
veral  Heps  taken  in  that  affair,  has  not  been  fufficient  to  wipe  out 
the  guilt  of  complying  lo  far  with  the  Diflenters  as  he  did.  But 
fuch  is  generally  the  fate  of  thofe,  who  acl  with  moderation  and 
prudence,  and  attempt  to  treat  men  as  reafonable  creatures  :  they 
are  diiliked  and  abufed  by  the  unreafonable,  that  is,  by  much  the 
greater  part  of  both  parties. 

He  maintained  all  along  a  brotherly  correfpondence  with  the  fo- 
reign Proteftant  churches,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  in  them  a 
good  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  her  moderation  to- 
Avards  them  ;  as  appears,  not  only  by  his  application  to  Mrs,  Le 
Moyne,  Claude,  and  de  1'Angle  before-mentioned,  but  alfo  from 
letters,  afterwards  printed  at  Oxford,  which -.paired  between  his 
kmifhip  and  the  univerfitv  of  Geneva  in  1706.  It  was  this  fpirit 
of  moderation,  which  rendered  bilhop  Compton  lefs  popular  with 
the  clergy ;  who,  by  jealoufieS  iurmiied  and  induftriouiiy  uropa- 
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gated,  hindered  in  all  probability  his  advancement  to  Canterbury, 
which  mull  otherwiie  have  followed  of  courfe,  considering  the 
fervices  he  had  done,  and  the  intcreft  he  always  retained  at  court. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  was  afilicted  with  the  (lone  and 
gout  ;  which,  turning  at  length  to  a  complication  of  diRempers, 
put  an'  end  to  it  at  Fulham,  July  7,  1713,  aged  81.  His  body 
was  interred  the  i.-jth  of  the  fame  month  in  the  church-yard  of 

•  * 

Fulham,  according  to  his  particular  direction  :  for  he  ufed  to  fav, 
that  "  the  church  is  for  the  living,  and  the  churchward  for  the 
dead."  On  the  s6th  "  a  fermon  on  the  occafion  of  his  much- 
lamented  death,"  was  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  before  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  'of  London,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gooch,  lately  one  of 
his  don  eilic  chaplains,  then  fellow,  and  afterwards  mafter,  of  Caius- 
C.ollege  in  Cambridge,  and  fmce  bilhop,  fir  ft  of  Norwich,  then  of 
Ely.  Over  his  grave  was  erected  an  handfome  tomb,  furroundea 
with  iron,  rails,  having  only  ihis  Ihort  infcription  :  "  H.  Lend. 
EIMHEN  TQ  STATPQ  LTA^PO.  MDCCXIII."  That  is, 
"  Henry  London.  Save  in  the  Crofs.  1713."  It  may  truly  be 
faid,  that  by  his  death  the  church  loft  a  moft  excellent  bilhop  ;  the 
kingdom,  a  brave  and  able  itatefman  ;  the  Proteftant  religion,  at 
home  and  abroad,  its  ornament  and  refuge  ;  and  the  whole  Chrif- 
tian  world,  an  eminent  example  of  virtue  and  piety. 

What  few  things  he  published,  are  as  follow,  i.  "  A  Tranf- 
lation  from  the  Italian  of  The  Life  of  Donna  Oiympia  Malda- 
chini,  who  governed  the  church  during  the  time  of  Innocent  X. 
which  was  from  the  year  1644  to  16,55.  Lond.  1667."  2.  "  A 
Tranllatior.  from  the  French  of  The  Jefuits  Intrigues  ;  with  the 
private  indruclions  of  that  fociety  to  their  emiiTaries,  1669-"  3. 
"  A  Treatife  of  the  Holy  Communion,  1677."  4.  "  A  Letter 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocefe  of  London,  concerning  Baptifm,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Catechifing,  dated  April  25,  1679."  5  "  A  fe- 
cond  Letter,  concerning  the  Half-Communion,  Prayers  in  an  un- 
known Tongue,  Prayers  to  Saints,  July  6,  1680."  6.  "  A  third 
Letter,  on  Confirmation,  and  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  1682."  7. 
"  A  fourth  Letter,  upcfti  the  5^th  Canon,  April  6,  1683."  8.  "  A 
fifth  Letter,  upon  the  jiSth  Canon,  March  19,  1684."  9.  "  A 
fixth  Letter,  upon  the  igth  Canon,  April  18,  1685."  They  were 
all  reprinted  together  in  1686,  i2mo.  under  the  title  of  •'  Epii- 
copalia,  or  Letters  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Henry  Lord 
Bifhop  of  London,  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocefe."  There  is  alfot 
10.  "  A  Letter  of  his  to  a  Clergyman  in  his  Diocefe,  concerning; 

*-**" 

Non-refiitance :"  written  foon  alter  the  Revolution,  and  inferted 
in  "  The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Kettlewell." 

CON  ANT  (Dr.  JOHN),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  O&.  18, 
1608,  at  Yeatenton  in  Devonihire.  He  was  educated  in  clafiical 
learning  at  private  fLhools,  and,  in  1626,  fent  to  Exeter  college 
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in  Oxford.  He  foon  diflinguifhed  himfelf  for  uncommon  parts 
and  learning;  by  means  of  which  he  grew  highly  in  favour  with 
Dr.  John  Prideaux,  then  reclor  of  Exeter-College,  and  king's  pro- 
feilbr  in  divinity,  who,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  wit  in  thofe 
times,  ufed  to  fay  of  him,  "  Conanti  nihil  eft  difficile  :"  an  ex- 
cellent pun.  which  cannot  well  be  made  intelligible  to  the  English 
reader.  He  took  his  degrees  regularly;  and,  July  1633,  was 
chofen  a  fellow  of  his  college,  in  which  he  became  an  eminent 
tutor.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  judged  it  con- 
venient to  leave  the  univerfity  ;  and  he  did  fo  in  1642.  He  re- 
tired firft  to  Lymington,  a:  living  of  his  uncle's,  in  Somerfetfhire; 
where,  his  uncle  being  fled,  and  he  in  orders,  he  officiated  as  long 
as  he  could  continue  there  with  fafety.  While  he  was  at  Lym- 
ington, he  was  conilimted  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  aiTembly 
of  divines  ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  he  never  fat  among  them,  or  at  leaft 
very  feldom,  fmce  it  is  certain  that  he  never  took  the  covenant. 
He  afterwards  followed  his  uncle  to  London;  and  then  became 
a  domeilic  chaplain  to  lord  Chandos,  in  whofe  family  he  lived  at 
H-arerield.  He  is  laid  to  have  fought  this  lunation,  for  the  fake 
of  keeping  himfelf  as  clear  from  all  engagements  sn'd  fcrapes  as 
the  nature  and  fickle  condition  of  thofe  times  would  permit.  Upon 
the  fame  motive,  he  refigned  his  felldwfhip  of  Exeter-College,  Sept, 
27,  1647;  but,  June  7,  1649,  was  unanimoufly  chofen  reclor  of 
it  by  the  fellows,  without  any  application  of  his  own. 

In  a  very  ihort  time  however,  after  being  thus  fettled,  he  was 
in  great  danger  of  being  driven  out  of  all  public  employment  again; 
and  this  by  the  parliament's  enjoining  what  was  called  the  Engage- 
ment, which  he  did  not  take  within  the  time  prefcribed.  He 
had  a  fortnight  given  him  to  coniider  further  of  it  ;  at  the  end  of 
which  he  lubmitted,  but  under  a  declaration,  fubfcribed  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  engagement,  which  in  fail  enervated  that  in- 
ftrument  entirely. 

This  difficulty  being  got  over,  he  went  on  to  difcharge  his 
office  of  reclor  of  Exeter- College  with  great  approbation  ;  and,  in 
Dec.  16^1.  became  d  i  vinity*  prof e  (for  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

1  ""  '  '  Y"»      '  /• 

In  1657,  he  accepted  the  irnpropriate  rectory  of  Abergely  near 
St.  Alijph  in  Denbigh  (hire,  as  fome  fatisfaclion  for  the  benefices 
formerly  annexed  TO  the  d«vinity  chair,  which  he  never  enjoyed  ; 
but  knowing  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  bifhopric  of  St.  Afaph, 
he  immednm-.'iy  quitted  it,  upon  the  re-eliabrilhment  of  epifcopacy, 
Ocl.  to,  16^7,  he  was  admitted  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity; 
which  high  dignity  he  held  till  Auguft  5,  1660.  During  his  office, 
he  was  very  toftrumental  in  procuring  Mr  Selden's  large  and  valua- 
able  collection  of  books  for  the  public  library;  and  had  a  great 
hand  in  defeating  a  defign,  to  which  the  prote&or  Oliver  gave  his 
confent,  of  ereciir.g  a  kind  of  univerfity  at  Durham.  Upon  the 
reiteration  of  Charles  II.  Dr.  Conant,  as  vice-chancellor  of  Ox- 
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ford,-  came  up  to  London,  attended  by  the  proctors  and  many  of 
the  principals  ;  and  was  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  made 
a  Latin  fpeech,  and  prefented  a  book  of  verles  written  by  the 
members  of  the  univeriity.  March  2,5,  1661:,  the  king  iiiuecl  a 
corn  million  for  the.  review  of  the  book  of  Common-Player,  in 
which  Conant  was  one  of  the  commifiioners,  and  alii  lied  at  the 
Savoy  conferences  :  but  after  this,  upon  the  pairing  of  the  act  of 
uniformity,,  not  thinking  it  right  to  conform,  he  iuifered  himfelf 
to  be  deprived  of  his  preferments  ^  and  accordingly  his  rectory  of 
Exeter-College  was  pronounced  vacant,  Sept.  i,  1062. 

At  length,  after  eight  years  ferious  deliberation  upon  tire  nature- 
cm  d  rawfulnefs  of  conformity,  his  confcience  was  latisned,  and 
he  refohed  to  comply  in  all  parts;  and  in  particular  with  that 
which  had  probably  ihick  moll  with  him,  the  being  i -'-ordained. 
•  Accordingly  he  was  fo,  Sept.  28,  1670,  by  Reynolds,  bilhop  of 
Norwich  ;  whole  daughter  lie  had  married  in  Augult  16,51,  and  by 
whom  he  had  fix.  ions  iiiid  as  many  daughters.  Preferments  were? 
offered  him  immediately,  and  the  fame  year  he  was  elected  miniiter 
of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  in  London  ;  but  having  {pent  ibme- 
vears  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  where  he  was  much  beloved,, 

•*  *  • 

he  chofe  rather  to  accept  the  invitation  of  his  neighbours  to  remain 
among  them  ;  and  Dr.  Simon  Ford,  who  was  then  rr.inifter  of  Alr- 
Saints  in  Northampton,  going  to  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury.,  he 
was  nominated  to  iuccecd  him.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Sept.  2c,; 
107,5,  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  great eft  part  of  \\[<  pa- 
riih,  together  with  his  qbureh,.  burnt  to  the  ground,  though  pro- 
videntially his  O\MI  houfe  efcaped.  In  t^/6,  the  archdeaconry  ot 
Norwich  becoming  vacant  the  bi(hr-n  offered  him  that  preferment: 

O  i  *  ; 

with  this  iingular  compliment,  "  I  do  not  ex.pe.ct  thanks  from  you, 
but  I  will  be  very  thankful  to  you,  ii  you  will  accept  of  it."  He 
accepted  of  it  after  feme  deliberation,  and  discharged  the  oflicc 
worthily,  as  long  as  health  permitted  him.  ]")cc.  3,  1-681,  he  wa» 
inilalled  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  Worceller.  The  earl  ot 
Radnor,  an  old  friend  and  contemporary  of  his  at  Exeter-College, 
aikcd  it  for  him  from  Charles  1L  in  thcfe  terms:  "  Sir,  Is .comer, 
to  beg  a  preferment  or  you  for  a  very  deferving  perfon,  who  never 
fought  aay  tiiino-  for  himfelf:"  ai-d  noon  na-min<i  him.  the.  king  very 

o  J  .*  o  •  *•  o.-< 

kindly  confentea.  In  1686,  after  his  eyes  had  been  for  fome  time 
weak,  he  loll  his.  fight  entirely  :  but  he  did  not  die  till  March  112, 
j6\);},  when  he  was  in  his  86th  yt-ar.  He  v/a^  buried  in  his  owi^ 
p.in!h  cliurch  of  All-Saints  in  Northampton,  where  a  "monument 
\\-.\^  erected  over  him  by  his  widow  with  a  fuitable  inscription. 
lie  was  a  man  of  i'o'id  and  cxtcnfive  learning;:  yet  fo  very  mo- 

•    O  J  - 1 

deft,  it  is  faid,  that  though  he  imclerdood  moil  of  the  Oriental1 
i. -no-car;^,  and  was  particularly  veritxl  in  the  Svriac,  yet  ic'.v 
pc't>plv  kuew  it.  'I'iuTL'  ha\-e  been  piiblifhed  i"ix  volumes  oi  h^,- 
"  S«.:rn:r)ns:M  the  lint  in  i'.'0^»  and  dedicated  by  hhnferif  to  tiv- 
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inhabitants  of  Northampton  ;  the  fecond,  after  his  death,  in  1697, 
by  John,  bifhop  of  Chichelrer;  the  third  in  1698,  the  fourth  in 
1703,  the  fifth  in  170^,  by  the  fame  editor;  the  iixth  in  172-2, 
by  Digby  Cotes,  M.  A.  principal  of  Magtlallen-Hall  in  Oxford. 

CONCANEN  (MATTHEW),  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  bred 
to  the  law  ;  in  which  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever  made  any  great 
figure.  From  thence  he  came  over  to  London,  in  company  with 
a  Mr.  Stirling,  to  feek  his  fortune  ;  and  finding  nothing  ib  pro- 
fitable, and  io  likely  to  recommend  him  to  public  notice,  as  writ- 
ing politics,  he  loon  commenced  an  advocate  for  the  government. 
There  goes  a  Itory  of  him  however,  but  we  will  hope  it  is  not 
a  true  one,  that  he  and  his  fellow-traveller,  who  was  embarked  in 
the  lame  adventure,  tor  the  fake  of  making;  their  trade  more  pro- 
iitable,  reiblved  to  divide  their  interells  ;  the  one  to  oppofe,  the 
other  to  defend  the  miniirry.  Upon  which  they  determined  the 
fide  each  was  to  efpoukj  by  lots,  when  it  fell  to  Coricanen's  part 
to  defend  the  miniiiry.  Stirling  afterwards  \vtnt  into  orders,  and 
became  a  clergyman  in  Maryland.  Coru'anen  was  for  forne  time 
concerned  in  the  "  Rrhilh"  and  "  London  journals,"  and  a  pa- 
per called  "  The  Speculatiii/'  In  thefe  lu1  took  occafion  io 
abufe  not  only  lord  Bolingbrokc,  who  was  naturally  the  objecl  of 
it,  but  allo  Pone  ;  by  which  he  procured  a  place  in  the  "  Dunciad." 
In  a  pamphlet  called  "  A  Supplement  to  the  Profound,"  he  dealt 
very  unfairly  by  Pope,  as  Pope's  commentator  informs  us,  in  n  -t 
only  frequently  imputing  to  him  Crooine's  verfes  (for  which,  fays 
he>  he  mio.ht  ieem  in  iome  degree  accountable,  having  corrected 
what  that  gentleman  did)  but  thole  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  others.  To  this  extraordinary  piece  fomebodv  hsHioilroufly 
caufed  him  to  take  for  his  motto,  "  De  profundis  ciamavi."  His 
wit  and  literary  abilities,  however,  recommended  him  to  the  ia- 
votir  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Nevvcaille-,  through  whole  intereil 
he  obtained  tlu  poit  of  a-ttorney-generai  of  the  ill-ancl  of  |amaica» 
which  office  he  filled  with  the  utmoit  iiUegrity  and  honour,  and  to 
the  perfect  iatisfaclion  of  the  inhabitants,  for  near  17  years  ;  when., 
having  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  he  was  cteiin/us  of  pafling  the 
cloie  of  his  lite  in  his  native  country  ;  with  which  intention,  he 
quitted  Jamaica  and  came  to  London,  propolmg  to  pafs  fome 
little  time  there,  before  he  went  to  fettle  entirely  in  Ireland.  But 
the  difference  of  climate  between  that  metropolis  and  the  place 
he  had  ib  long  been  accultomed  to,  had  fuch  an  efFecV  on  his 
L-oiiititution,  that  he  fell  into  a  galloping  confumption,  of  which 
he  died  Jan.  22,  174^),  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London. 
The  world  is  obliged  to  him  for  feveral  original  poems,  which, 
though  fmall,  have  conliderable  merit ;  and  for  one  play,  entitled 
-1  Wexford  Wells,"  com.  He  was  alfo  concerned  with  Mr. 
Roorae  and  other  gentlemsu  in  altering  Richard  Broome's  "  Jovial 

Crew," 
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Crew,"  into  a  ballad  opera,  in  which  ihape  it  is  now  frequently 
performed.  Concanen  has  feveral  fongs  in  "  The  Mufical  Mifcel- 
lany,  1729,"  6  vols.  But  a  memorable  letter  addrefled  to  him  by 
Dr.  Warbnrton  will  perhaps  be  remembered  longer  than  any 
writing  of  his  own  pen. 

CONFUCIUS,  the  celebrated  Chinefe  philofopher,  was  born 
in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  which  is  at  prefem  the  province  of  Chan 
Long,  in  the  2 id  year  of  the  reign  of  Ling  van  the  2ad  emperor 
of  the  race  of  Tcheou,  551  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifl.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  and  little  before  Socrates.  He 
was  but  three  years  old,  when  he  loft  his  father  Tcho  leang  he, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  higheft  offices  of  the  kingdom  of  Long  ;  but 
left  no  other  inheritance  to  his  fon,  except  the  honour  of  dt-lcend-*- 
ing  from  Ti  ye,  the  2y?th  emperor  of  the  fecond  race  of  the  Chang. 
His  mother,  whofe  name  was  Ching,  and 'who  fprung  originally 
from  the  illuflrious  family  of  the  Yen,  lived  21  years  after  the 
death  of  her  hufband.  Confucius  did  not  grow  in  kndwledge  by 
degrees,  as  children  ordinarily  do,  but  feemed  to  arrive  at  reafon 
and  the  perfect  ule  of  his  faculties  almoft  from  his  infancy.  He 
took  no  delight  in  playing,  running  about,  and  fuch  amuiements 
as  were  proper  for  his  age  :  he  had  a  grave  and  ferious  deportment, 
which  gained  him  refpect,  and  plainly  foretold  what  he  would  one 
day  be.  But  what  diftinguifhed  him  molt,  was  his  unexampled  and 
exalted  piety.  He  honoured  his  relations ;  he  endeavoured  in  all 
things  to  imitate  his  grandfather,  who  \\vs  then  alive  in  China,  and 
a  moil  holy  man  :  and  it  was  obfervable,  that  he  never  ate  any  thing 
but  he  proitrated  himfelf  upon  the  ground,  and  offered  it  fid!  to  the 
fupreme  Lord  of  heaven. 

At  the  age  of  19  years  he  took  a  wife,  who  brought  him  a  fon, 
called  Pe  yti.  This  fon  died  at  50,  but  left  behind  him  a  fon  called 
Tfou-tfc,  who,  in  imitation  of  his  grandfather,  applied  himfeif 
entirely  to,  the  itudy  of  wifdom,  a:  '  by  his  merit  arrived  to  the 
hioheft  offices  of  the  empire.  Confucius  was  content  with  his 
wife  only,  fo  long  as  (lie  lived  with  him  ;  and  never  kept  any  con- 
cubines, as  the  cuftom  of  his  country  would  have  allowed  him  to 
have  done,  becaufe  he  thought  it  contrary  to  the  law  of1  nature. 
I  fay  fo  long  as  flie  lived  with  him  ;  for,  it  feems,  he  divorced  her 
after  fome  time,  and  for  no  other  reafon,  fay  the  Chinefe,  but 
that  he  might  be  free  from  all  incumbrances  and  connexions,  and 
at  liberty  to  propagate  his  philofophy,  throughout  the  empire.  Ai 
the  ao-e  of  23;  when  he  had  gained  a  -coniiderable  knowledge  of 
.antiquity,  and  acquainted  hiniielt  with  the  laws  and  c.uftorns  oi  his 
country,  he  began  to  project  a  fcheme  for  "a  general  reformation. 
All  the  little  kingdoms  of  the  empire  depended  upon  the  emperor ; 
but  then  every  province  was  a  diitiiicl  kingdom,  which  hari  its  car- 
tic  u  la  r  laws,  and  was  governed  by  a  prince  of  its  own.  Hence  it 
.  2  often 
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often  happened,  that  the  imperial  authority  was  not  fufficient  to 
keep  them  within- the  bounds  of  their  duty  and  allegiance;  but 
efpecially  at  this  time,  when  luxury,  the  love  of  pleafure,  and  a 
general  diiTblution  of  manners,  prevailed -in  all  thafe  little  courts. 

Confucius,  wifely,  perfuaded  that  the  people  could  never  be 
happy,  fo  long  as  avarice,  ambition,  vduptuoufnefs,  and  falfe 
policy  fhould  reign  in  this  manner,  refolved  to  preach  up  a  fevere 
morality  ;  and  accordingly  he  began  to  enforce  temperance,  juilice, 
and  other  virtues,  to  inlpire  a  contempt  of  riches  and  outward  pomp, 
to  excite  to  magnanimity  and  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  Ihould 
make  men  incapable  of  diflirnulation  and  inlmcerity  •  and  ufed  all 
the  means  he  could  think  of,  to  redeem  his  countrymen  from  a 
life  of  pleaiure  to  a  life  of  reafon.  He  was  every  where  known, 
and  as  much  beloved.  His  extemive  knowledge  and  great  wifdom, 
foori  made  him  known  :  his  integrity  and  the  fplendor  of  his  virtues 
made  him  beloved.  Kings  were  governed  by  his  counfels,,  and  the. 
people  reverenced  him  as  a  faint.  He  was  offered  feveral  high 
offices  in  the  magiftracy,  which  he  fometimes  accepted  ;  but  never 
from  a  motive  of  ambition,  which  he  was  not  at  all  concerned  to 
gratify,  but  always  with  a  view  of  reforming  a  corrupt  (late,  and 
amending  mankind  ;  for  he  never  failed  to  refign  vhofe  offices,  as 
foon  as  lie  perceived  that  he  could  be  no  longer  ufeful  in  them. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  he  was  raifed  to  a  coniiderable  place  of  truft 
in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  his  own  native  country ;  where  he  had 
not  exercised  his  charge  above  three  months,  when  the  court  an3 
provinces,  through  his  couniels  and  management,  were  become 
quite  another  thing.  He  corrected  many  frauds  and  abufes  in  the 
mercantile  way,  and  reduced  the  weights  and  meafures  to  their 
proper  ftandard.  He  inculcated  fidelity  and  candor  amongft  the 
men,  and  exhorted  the  women  to  chaftity  and  a  fnnplicy  of  man- 
ners. By  ftich  methods  he  wrought  a  general  reformation,  and 
diabliihed  every  where  fuch  concord  and  unanimity,  that  the  whole 
kingdom  icemed  as  if  it  were  but  one  great  family. 

The  neighbouring  princes  began  to  be  jealous.  They  eafily 
perceived,  that  a  king,  under  the  councils  of  fuch  a  man  as  Con-, 
fucius,  would  quickly  render  himfelf  too  powerful;  fince  nothing 
can  make  a  ftate  flounlh-more  than  good  order  among  the  members, 
and  an  exact  obfervance  of  its  laws.  Alarmed  at  this,  the  king  of 
Tfi  arfembled  his  minitters  to  confider  of  methods  which  m'ght 
put  a  (lop  to  the  career  of  this  new  government ;  and,  after  fome 
deliberations,  the  following  expedient  was  refolved  upon.  They 
got  together  a  great  number  of  young  girls  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
who  had  been  inilructed  from  their  infancy  in  Tinging  and  dancing, 
and  were  perfect  miftrerTes  of  all  thofe  charms  and  accomplifh- 
ments,  which  might  pleafe  and  captivate  the  heart.  Thefe,  under 
the  pretext  of  an  em  baity,  they  prefented  to  the  king  of  Lou,  and 
to  the  grandees  of  his  court.  The  preient  was  joyfully  received, 

and 
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-nd  h;ui  its  defired  effect.  The  arts  of  good  government  were 
immediately  neglected,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  inventing 
new  pleafures  for  the  entertainment  of  the  fair  itrangers.  In  fhort, 
nothin^  was  regarded  for  fc.me  months  but  feaUing,  dancing, 

<^  ^5  O 

f  lews,  ccc.  and  the  court  was  entirely  dilfolved  in  luxury  and 
pleasure.  Confucius  had  foreseen  all  this,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  it,  by  adviiing  the  refnfal  of  the  prefcnt ;  and  he  now  la- 
boured to  take  off  the  dclufum  they  were  fallen  into,  and  to  bring 
f.iicrn  back  to  reafon  and  their  duty.  But  all  hir,  endeavours  proved 
ineffectual  :  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  :  and  the  feveri'ty  of  the 
philofopher,  whether  he  would  or  no,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  overbearing  fa  Hi  km  of  the  court.  Upon  which  he  immediately 
quitted  his  employment,  exiling  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  from  his 
native  country  ,  to  try  if  lie  could  find  in  other  kingdoms,  minds 
and  difpofitions  more  fit  to  reiifh  and  purfue  his  maxims. 

He  pulled  through  the  kingdoms  of  Tfi,  Guci,  and  Tfon,  but 
met   with   infunvtountable  difficulties  every   where.     He  had  the 
misfortune  to   live   in   times,  when   rebellion,  wars,    and  tumults 
raged  throughout  the  empire;  yet  he  did  not  ceafe  to  travel  about 
and  do  what  good  he  could  among  the  people,  and  among  mankind 
in  general.      He  had  often  in  his  mouth  the  maxims  and  c>::ti^p    s 
of  their  ancient  heroes,  Yao,   Chun,   Yu,  Tifchin-tang,    V. 
Jo  that  they  were  thought  to.  be  all   revived   in  the  pCilon 
great  man.     We  Ihull  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  he   pn 
great  numbers,  who   were  inviolably  attached  to  his  pericn. 
is  faid  to  have  had  3000  ;  72   of  wliom  were  diftinguiiljed   iibove 
the  reft   by   their  fuperior  attainments,  and  10  above  them  all  by 
their  comprehcnlive   view  and   perfect   knowledge   of   his    whole 
philofophy  and  doctrines.    He  divided  his  difciples  into  four  dalles, 
\vho  applied  thcmfclves  to  cultivate  and  propagate  his  philofophy, 
rach  according  to  his  particular  di  (tin  ft  ion.     The  fir  it  clafs  were 
to  improve  their  minds  by  meditation,  and  to  purify  their  henrtv  by 
virtue  :   and  the  moll  famous  of  this  clafs  were  Men  Tfee  Ac  kicn, 
Gen  pe  mtcou.  Cluing  kong,  Yen  yuen.      The   fecond  were  to 
cultivate  the   arts  of  reafoning  juftly,   and   of  compolmg  elegant 
and   periua'ive  difcourfes  ;    the   moil  admired  among  theie  were, 
Tfai  ngo,   and  Tlou  kong.     The  fludy  of  the  third  clafs  was,   to 
learn  the  rules  of  good  government,  to  give  an   idea  of  it  to  the 
Mandarins,  ;n;d  to  enable  them  to  fill  the  public  offices  with  honour: 
<  .Jen  yen  and  Ki  lou  excelled  herein.    The  lait  clais  were  concerned 
in -deliveriiio;  the  principles  of  morality    in  a  concile  and  poliilud 
ilylc  to  the  people  :    and  among  tlieie,  Tfou  you   and    Tiou    hia 
deferved  the  highelt  praiic.     Theie   10  chofen  difciples  were,  as  it 
v.  ere,  tiie  i]';uxr  of  Coniucius's  ichuol. 

He  fell  into  a  lethargy  and  died  in  his  '/^d  year,  lamented  by  the 
v  hole  empire,  which  from  that  very  moment  bca;an  to  honour 
him  as.  a  iaint ;  and  eibbliihed  fuel)  a  veneration  for  his  memory, 
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as  will  probably  la(t  for  ever  in  thcfe  pans  of  th^  wcrld.  Kmp^  have 
built  p?k:<7e?s  for  him  in  ail  the  provides,  whither  the  learned  go  at 
certain  times  t<>  p:--.v  him  hornaj  c  Th--  re  are  to  be  feenupon  ieveral 
edifice: ,  railed  in  honour  of  him,  in'ci^rtK'i'-  in  large  characters,  "Ty 
the  great  matter."  ri  To  the  head  doctor.'/'  "  To  the  faint.'  "To 
him  W!H)  taught  emper  -rs  and  king?."  They  built  hi^  fepulchre  near 
the  city  Ki-j>  fou,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Su,  v\  here  he  was  wont  • 
to  aiiemble  his  difc!plec ,  and  they  have  iince  enclofed  it  \vith 
walls,  which  look  like  a  f'm?.ll  cit\  to  this  very  day. 

C'-nii'.cius  did  not  trust  altogether  to  the  memory  of  h'c  difciples 
for  the  prelervation  of  his  phi! ; .fop! -.  v,  but  compofed  feveral  books  : 
and  though  thefe  book',  were  greatly  admired  for  the  doctrines  they 
contained,  and  the  fine  principles  of  morality  they  taught,  yet  fuch 
\vas  the  unparalleled  mode'ty  of  this  philofoph'er,  that  he  never 
a  funned  the  leai't  honour  about  them.  He  ingenuoufly  owned,  that 
the  doclrine  was  not  his  own,  but  was  much  more  ancient ;  and 
.tha^  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  collect  it  from  thcfe  wile 
legislators  Yao  and  Chun,  who  lived  1500  years  before  him. 

CONGREVE  (WILLIAM),  an  Englilh  dramatic  writer  and 
poet,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Staffordshire,  and  horn 
in  1672.  Some  have  made  him  a  native  of  Ireland,  upon  the 
authority  of  his  friend  Southern;  but  it  feems  reafonable  t«>  believe 
Mr.  Jacob  upon  this  occafion,  who  affirms  him  to  have  been  b  >rn 
in  England.  Jacob,  (peaking  in  his  preface  of  the  communications 
he  had  received  from  living  authors,  has  this  paiiage  :  l'  I  a'rn  par- 
ticularly obliged  to  Mr.  Congreve  for  his  tree  and  early  cr.rnmumca- 
tion  of  what  relates  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  kind  directions  for 
the  compoiing  of  this  work  :"  which  work  being  publiflied  m 
Congreve's  life-time,  and  no  exception  made  to  the  account  given 
of  himfelf,  renders  Jacob's  authority  in  this  cafe  indisputable. 
What  led  Southern  and  others  into  this  mil-take,  was  probably 
Congreve's  being  carried  into  Ireland  when  he  was  very  young  ; 
for  his  father  had  there  a  command  in  the  army,  and  afterwards 
became  Reward  in  the  Burlington  family,  which  fixed  the  refidence 
of  himfelf  and  family  in  that  kingdom.  Congreve  was  fent  to  the 
fchool  of  Kilkenny,  and  thence  to  the  univerfity  of  Dublin  ; 
where  he  acquired  a  perfect  (kill  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  litera- 
ture. A  little  after  the  revolution,  in  1688,  he  was  fent  over  to 
London,  and  placed  in  the  Middle-Temple  :  but  the  law  proving 
too  dry  for  him,  he  troubled  himfelf  little  with  it,  and  continued 
to  purfue  his  former  (Indies.  His  firft  production,  as  an  author, 
was  a  novel,  which,  under  the  aiiumed  name  of  Cleophii,  lie  de- 
dicated to  Mrs.  Catharine  Levefon.  The  title  of  it  was,  "  Incog- 
nita,  or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled."  Vivacity  of  wit,  fluency  of 
ilyle,  and  ftre..ngth  of  judgment,  are  {hewn  in  this  work  ;  and  the 
jiicrit  of  it  is  great,  ii  we  coniicier  it  as  the  firft-iruits  ui  a  youth 
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ef  17.  It  has  been  faid,  that  at  the  bottom  it  is  a  true  hiftory  ; 
and  though  the  fcene  is  laid  in  Italy,  yet  the  adventures  happened 
in  England.  As  he  did  net  then  think  proper  to  own  this  piece  to 
the  world,  fo  whatever  reputation  he  gained  by  it,*  was  confined 
\vithin  the  circle  of  a  few  acquaintance. 

,Soon  after  he  applied  himfelf  to  dramatic  compofition,  and  wrote 
a  comedy  called  "  The  Old  Bachelor  ;"  of  which  Dryden,  to 
whom  he  was  recommended,  faid,  "  that  he  never  faw  fuch  a  firfl: 
play  in  his  life,  and  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  it  mifcarry  for 
a  few  things,  which  proceeded  not  from  the  author's  want  of 
genius  or  art,  but  from  his  not  being  acquainted  with  theftage  and 
the  town,"  Dryden  revifed  and  corrected  it  ^  and  it  was  acted  in 
1693.  The  prologue,  intended  to  be  fpoken,  was  written  by  lord 
Falkland  ;  the  play  was  admirably  performed,  and  received  with 
fuch  general  applauie,  thc-t  Congreve  was  thenceforward  confidered 
as  the  prop  of  the  declining  ftage,  and  as  the  rifmg  genius  in  dra- 
matic poefy.  It  was  this  play,  and  the  very  fingular  fuccefs  that 
attended  it  upon  the  ftage^,  and  after  it  came  from  the  prefs,  which 
recommended  its  author  to  the  patronage  of  lord  Halifax  :  who, 
being  deilrous  to  place  fo  eminent  a  wit  in  a  ftate  of  eafe  and  tran- 
quillity, made  him  immediately  one  of  the  commiifioners  for  li- 
cenfing  hackney-coaches ;  bellowed  upow  him  loon  aiter  a  place  in 
the  Pipe-Office  ;  and  the  office  of  a  commiftioner  of  wine  liccnfes, 
worth  6col.  per  annum.  We  need  not  wonder  that,  after  fuch 
encouragement  as  the  tow^n,  and  even  the  critics,  had  given  him, 
he  fhould  quickly  make  his  appearance  again  on  the  Itage;  and 
accordingly,  the  year  after,  he  brought  on  "  The  Double  Dealer." 
1  his  play,  though  highly  approved  and  commended  by  the  beft 
judges,  was  not  fo  univerfally  applauded  as  his  lad: ;  the  caufe  of 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  regularity  of  the  performance  ; 
for  regular  comedy  was  then  a  new  thing. 

Queen  Mary  dying  at  the  clofc  of  this  year,  Congreve  wrote  a 
paftoral  on  that  occafion,  entitled,  "  The  mourning  Mufe  of 
Alexis;"  which,  in  point  of  (implicity,  elegance,  and  correclnefs, 
is  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared  in  our  language. 
In  169,^,  he  produced  his  comedy,  called  "  Love  for  Love,"  which 
gainea  him  much  appiaufe;  and  the  fame  year  diftinguifhed  him- 
ielf  in  a  new  kind  of  poetry,  by  addreilmg  to  king  William  an 
ode  "  Upon  the  taking  of  Namur ;"  in  which  he  fucceeded  greatly. 
After  having  eftablifhed  his  reputation  as  a  comic  writer,  he  had  a 
mind  to  attempt  a' tragedy  ;  and,  in  1697,  his  "  Mourning  Bride" 
was  a<5ted  at  the  new  theatre-  in  LincolnVInn-Fields.  Few  plays 
liad  raifecl  higher  expectations,  and  fewer  had  anfwered  them  :  in 
ihort,  it  was  not  poiiible  for  any  thing  to  be  better  received.  His 
attention  was  now  called  off  from  the  theatre  to  another  fpecies  of 
o'UTi politico,  which  *  as  wholly  new,  and  not  very  agreeable  to 
him.  His  four  plays  wue  attacked  with  great  fharpnefs  by  that 
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zealous  reformer  of  the  ftage  Jeremy  Collier  ;  who,  without  any 
pity  tor  his  youth,  or  confideration  of  his  tine  parts,  fell  upon  him, 
not  as  a  dull  or  taftelefs,  but  as  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  writer. 
The  truth  is,  and  it  mull  be  owned,  he  had  •:.  ..rred  many  iiberri- 
niims  into  his  plavs  ;  and  Collier  attacked  lu;:i  as  a  very  immoral 
writer.  An  anfwer  was  necelTary,  and  therefore  an  anfwer  was 
given  ;  which,  if  it  does  not  entirely  juftify  him,  fnews  however 
great  modefty  and  wit.  It  was  printed  in  169^  ;  and  the  title  of 
it  is,  "  Amendments  of  Mr.  Collier's  falfe  a -id  imperfect  Citations, 
&c.  from  the  Old  Bachelor,  Double  Dealer,  Love  for  Love, 
Mourning  Bride.  By  the  Author  of  thofe  Plays."  In  this  apology 
for  his  own  conduct,  he  lays  down  many  things  which  are  well 
worth  knowing  ;  and  without  knowing  which,  it  is  impoffible  to 
form  a  right  notion  of  the  innocence,  excellence,  or  ufe  of  plays. 

T.  hough  this  quarrel  is  believed  to  have  created  in  him  feme 
diftafte  to  the  ftage,  yet  he  afterwards  brought  en  another  comedy, 
entitled,  "  The  Way  of  the  World  ;"  of  which  it  gave  fo  juft  a 
picture,  that  the  world  ieemed  refolved  not  to  bear  it.  This  com- 
pleted the  difguit  of  our  author  to  the  theatre  ;  upon  which  the 
celebrated  critic  Dennis,  though  not  very  famous  for  either,  faid  a 
very  fine  and  a  very  kind  thing,  "  that  Mr.  Congreve  quitted  the 
{rage  early,  and  that  Comedy  left  it  with  him."  This  play  how- 
ever has  long  ago  triumphed  over  its  adverfaries,  and  is  now  juflly 
eiteemecl,  as  much  as  it  delerves  to  be.  He  amufed  himfelf  after- 
wards with  compofing  original  poems  and  trariflatipns,  which  he 
collected  in  a  volume,  and  publilhed  in  -1710,  when  Swift  defcribes 
him  as  lt  never  free  from  the  gout;"  and  "  almoft  blind  j"  yet 
amufing  himfelf  with  writing  a  4<  Tatler." 

He  had  a  fine  tafte  for  muiic  as  well  as  poetry ;  as  appears  from 
his  "  Hymn  to  Harmony  in  Honour  of  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1701," 
fet  by  Mr.  John  Eccles,  his  great  friend,  to  whom  he  was  alib 
obliged  for  letting  feveral  of  his  fongs.  His  early  acquaintance 
with  the  great  had  procured  him  an  eafy  and  independent  itation  in 
life,  to  which  it  fs  yery  rare  that  either  true  genius  or  literary  merit 
of  any  kind  recommends  a  man  :  and  this  freed  him  from  all  obli- 
gations of  courting  the  public  favour  any  longer.  He  was  (rill 
under  the  tie  of  gratitude  to  his  ilhiilricus  patrons ;  and  as  he  never 
miffed  an  opportunity  of  paying;  his  compliments  to  them,  fo  on 
the  other  hand  he  always  f hewed  great  regard  to  perfons  of  a  lefs 
exalted  itation,  who  had  been  ferviceable  to  him  on  Irs  entrance 
into  public  life.  He  wrote  an  epilogue  for  his  old  friend  Southern's 
tragedy  of  "  Oroonoko  ;"  and  we  learn  from  Dryden  himfelf,  how 
much  he  was  obliged  to  hts  ailiftance  in  the  tranflation  of  "  Virgil." 

t^ 

He  contributed  al'fo  the  eleventh  fatire  to  the  tranflation  of  "  J  a  ve- 
nal" publiihed  bv  that  great  poet,  and  wrote  an  excellent  copy  of 
verfes  on  the  traailauoa  of  *'  Perllus,"  performed  by  Dryden 
alone, 
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The  bcit  part  of  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  eafe 
?nd  retirement ;  but  towards  the  end  of  it,  he  was  much  affli&ed 
with  the  g°ut,  which  brought  on  a  gradual  decay.  It  was  for  this, 
that  in  the  furrmer  of  1728,  he  went  to  B.'.th  for  the  benefit  of  the 
•waters,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned  in  his  cha- 
riot ;  from  which  time  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  Come  inward  bruife.  Upon  his  return 
to  London,  his  health  declined  more  and  more  ;  and  he  died  at 
his  houie  in  Surry-Street  in  the  Strand,  Jan.  19,  1728-9.  On  the 
20th,  his  corpfe  lay  in  ftate  in  the  Jerufalem  chamber  ;  whence 
the  fame  evening  it  was  carried  with  great  folcmnity  into  Henry 
the  VIItlTs  chapel  at  Weftrn infter,  and- afterwards  interred  in  the 
abbey.  The  pall  was  {"imported  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  earl 
of  Godolphin,  lord  Cobham,  lord  Wilmington,  the  Hon.  George 
Berkeley,  Efq;  and  brigadier-general  Churchill ,  and  colonel  Con- 
greve followed  as  chief  mourner.  Some  time  after,  a  neat  and  ele- 
gant monument  was  creeled  to  his  memory,  by  Henrietta,  duchefs 
of  Marlborough,  with  this  infcription  :  "  Mr.  William  Congreve, 
died  Jan,  ic),  1728,  aged  fifty-fix,  and  was  buried  near  this  place, 
to  whofe  rnoft  valuable  memory  this  monument  is  fet  up  by  Hen- 
rietta, duchefs  of  Marlborough-,  as  a  mark  how  dearly  fhe  re- 
members the  happinefs  and  lionour'  flic  enjoyed  in  the  fincere 
friendfhip  of  fo  worthy  and  ho  n  eft  a  man,  \vhofe  virtue,  candour, 
and  wit,  gained  him  the  love  and  efteem  of  the  prefent  age,  and 
whole  writings  will  be  the  admiration  of  the  future/' 

It  has  been  obferved  of  Congreve,  that  no  man  ever  paiTed 
through  life  with  more  e:tfe  and  lefs  envy,  than  he.  No  change 
of  •miniiT.ries  aifeuled  him  in  the  leair,  nor  was  he  ever  removed 
from  any  poll  that  \vas  given  him,  except  to  a  better.  His  place 
in  the-  Cu'itom-Houfe,  and  his  ornce  of  fecretary  in  Jamaica,  are 
laid  to  have  brought  him  in  upwards  of  1200!.  per  annum;  and 
though  he  lived  fuitably  to  fuch  a  fortune,  yet  by  his  ojconomy  he 
railed  from  thence  a  competent  eflate.  He  was  always  upon  good 
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terms  with  ine  wits  or  his  time,  and  never  involved  in  any  or 
tlvii  quarrels;  or  iliewn  from  any  of  them  the  leaft  mark  of  dif- 
talle  or  difTatisfaclion.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  folicitous  for 
}i\s  approbation,  and  received  it  as  the  higheit  fanftion  of  merit. 
A.|;'.:!(,:!  tcllified  his  perfbnal  regard  for  him,  and  his  high  efteeni 
oi  his  wirings  upon  many  occafions.  Steele  considered  him  as 
his  patron  upon  one  occaiion,  and  was  .deiirous  of  ftibmitting  to 
him  as  an  umpire  on  another.  Even  Pope,  though  jealous,  it  is 
laid,  of  his  poetical  character,  lias  honoured  him  with  the  higheit 
te'timony  of  dcicrtnce  and  edeem. 

CONNOR  (Dr.   BfcRN A .:*>},  'a  phyfician  and  learned  writer, 

s  qefceiided  of 'an   ancu  nt   fii..iily   in  Ireland,  and   born   in  the 

county  oi   Ktnv  about.  1666.     Hi^  family  being  of  the  Popiih  re- 
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ligion,  he  was  not  educated  regularly  in  the  grammar-fchools  and 
uhiverfity  of  that  ifland  :  neverthelefs  he  had  all  proper  learning 
given  him,  and  when  he  grew  up,  applied  himielf  to  the  itudy  of 
phyfic.  About  1686,  he  went  to  France,  refided  for.  fume  time 
in  the  univerfity  of  Montpelier,  and  from  thence  to  Paris  ;  where 
he  diffinguifhed  himfelf  in  his  art,  and  became  famous  in  particu- 
lar for  anatomy  and  chemiftry.  He  profe  fifed  himfelf  defirous  of 
travelling;  and,  as  there  wrere  two  Ions  of  the  high  chancellor  of 
Poland  then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  their  own  country,  it 
was  thought  expedient  that  they  fhould  take  that  long  journey 
under  the  care  and  infpe&ion  of  Connor.  He  accordingly  con- 
ducted them  very  fafely  to  Venice,  where  he  found  the  honour- 
able William  Legge,  afterwards  baron  -and  earl  of  Dartmouth, 
very  ill  of  a  fever.  He  recovered  him,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Padua  ;  whence  he  went  through  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Auilna, 
down  the  Danube,  to  Vienna  ;  and  after  having  made  fome  (lav 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  pailed  through  Moravia  and 
Sileiia  to  Cracow,  and  thence  in  eight  days  to  Warfaw.  He  was 
well  received  at  the  court  el  king  John  Sobiefki,  and  was  after- 
wards made  his  phyfician.  This  was  a  very  extraordinary  prefer- 
ment for  fo  young  a  man,  and  in  fo  fhort  a  time  ;  for  it  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  1694,  when  Connor  was  not  above  28  years 
of  age. 

His  reputation  in  the  court  of  Poland  was  very  great,  and  highly 
railed  by  the  judgment  he  made  of  the  duchefs  of  Bedzivil's  dil- 
temper.  All  the  phyficians  of  the  court  took  it  to  be  no  more 
than  an  ag;ue,  from  which  (he  might  eafily  be  recovered  by  the 
bark  ;  but  Connor  infilled,  that  Ihe  had  an  abicefs  in  her  liver, 
and  that  her  cafe  was  defperate.  As  this  lady  Vv  .is  the  king's 
only  filter,  his  prediction  made  a  great  noiie,  more  efpecially  when 
it  was  jultified  by  the  event;  for  (he  not  only  died  within  a  month, 
but,  upon  the  opening  of  her  body,  the  doctor's  opinion  of  he* 
malady  was  fully  verified.  Great  as  Connor's  fame  was  in  Poland, 
he  did  not  propofe  to  remain  longer  there,  than  was  requisite  to 
finifh  his  inquiries  into  the  natural  hiftory,  and  other  rernarkables 
of  that  kingdom;  and  as  lie  faw  the  king  could  not  lait  long, 
and  that  he  had  no  profpecls  of  advantage  afterwards,  he  refolved 
to  quit  that  country,  and  to  return  to  England.  This  fair  occa- 
fion  foon  prefented  itfelf.  The  kino;  had  an  only  daughter,  the 
prince fs  Jerefa  Cunigunda,  who  had  efpouied  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia by  proxy  in  Auguft  1694.  As  the  was  to  make  a  journey 
from  Warfaw  to  Bruifels,  ot  near  1000  miles,  and  in  the  midlt 
of  winter,  it  was  thought  necetTary  that  ihe  Ihould  be  attended  by 
a  phyfician.  Connor  procured  himfelfto.be  nominate.1  "o  that  em- 
pioyment ;  and,  after  reaching  Bruik-ls,  took  leave  c;.  :iie  princefs, 
let*  out  for  Holland,  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
February  1605. 

He 
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He  itaid  lome  fhort  time  at  London,  and  then  went  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  read  public  Ie6hires  upon  the  animal  oeconomy. 
In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  had  converfed  with  Malpighi, 
Bellini,  Redi,  and  other  celebrated  perfons,  of  whofe  acquaintance 
he  had  made  a  proper  ufe  ;  and  he  now  explained  the  new  difco- 
veries  in  anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  phyfic,  in  fo  clear  and  judi- 
cious a  manner,  that  his  reputation  was  foon  railed  to  a  conli- 
derable  height.  It  was  increaied  by  printing,  during  his  reiidence 
at  Oxford,  fome  learned  and  accurate  dilfertations  in  Latin  under 
the  following  general  title,  "  DiiTertationes  Medico-phyficae  de 
Antris  Lethiferis,  de  Montis  Vefuvii  incendio,  de  StupendoOf- 
jium  Coalitu,  de  Immani  Hypogaftri  Sarcomate."  Many  curious 
queflions  are  difculfed,  and  curious  facts  related,  in  thefe  diiTerta- 
tions,  which  di (cover  their  author  to  have  been  a  man  of  much 
thought  and  obfervation,  as  well,  as  of  great  reading  and  general 
knowledge.  He  returned  in  the  fummer  of  1695  to  London, 
where  he  read  lectures  as  he  had  done  at  Oxford  ;  and  became 
foon  after  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  alfo  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians.  In  1696,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  read 
lectures  there;  and  upon  his  return  to  London,  was  honoured  with 
a  letter  from  the  bilhop  of  Ploikow,  in  which  was  contained  the 
cafe  of  his  old  mailer  the  king  of  Poland.  His  advice  was  de- 
fired  upon  it,  but  before  he  could  fend  it,  the  news  came  oi  that 
monarch's  death. 

In  1607,  lie  publiflied  his  "  Evangelium  Medici."  This  little 
treatife,  containing  16  fections  only,  made  a  great  noife,  and  was 
reprinted  within  the  year.  The  author  acquired  reputation  by  the 
ingenuity  and  learning  he  had  ihewn  in  it  ;  biu  his  orthodoxy  and 
religion  were  called  in  queftion,  and  he  even  palled  for  an  atheifl 
with  fome, 

The  Polilh  election,  upon  the  death  of  Sobiefki,  having  a  ftrcng 
influence  upon  the  general  fyftem  oi'  affairs  in  Europe,  and  being 
a  common  topic  oi  difcourfe  at  that  time,  induced  many  conli- 
derable  perfons  to  feek  the  acquaintance  of  Connor,  that  they 
might  learn  from  him  the  ftate  of  that  kingdom:  which  being 
little  known,  the  doctor  was  defired  to  publiih  what  lie  knew  of 
the  Polifh  nation  and  country.  Ho  dicl  fo ;  and  his  work  came 
out  under  the  title  of,  "  The  Hiilory  of  Poland,  in  feveral  Letters 
to  Perfons  of  Quality  ;  giving  an  Account  of  the  prefent  and  an- 
cient State  of  that  Kingdom,  Historical,  Geographical,  Political, 
and  Eccleihftical  ;  its  Origin  and 'Extent,  with  a  Defcription  of 
its  Towns  and  Provinces,  the  Succefiion  and  remarkable  Actions 
of  all- its  Kings,  and  of  the  great  Dukes  of  Lithuania,  &c."  The 
two  volumes,  of  which  this  work  confifts,  were  published  fepa- 
rately,  and  the  lad  more  efpecially  carries  in  it  many  marks  of" 
precipitation  ;  but  it  is  fuppokd  to  be  the  beft  book  we  have  upon 
the  iubjed,  and  may  be  read  with  pleafure  and  advantage,  There 
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are  fome  particulars,  which  fell  mare  immediately  under  the  author's 
own  infpedtion,  that  are  very  curious,  and  not  to  be  met  with 
elfe  where;  fuch  as  his  account  of  the  falt-mines,  of  young;  chil- 
dren carried  away  and  nouriihed  by  bears,  and  of  the  difeafes  pe- 
culiar to  that  country.  Connor  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  emi- 
nent man  in  his  profeilion  ;  but  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  jufl 
as  he  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  learning,  ibidy,  and  travels, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  after  a  mort  iilnefs  carried  r.irn. 
off,  Oct.  1698,  when  he  was  little  more  than  32  years  of  age, 
He  had,  as  we  obfervecl  before,  been  bred  in  the  Romifh  religion; 
but  had  embraced  that  of  the  church  of  England,  upon  his  fir  ft 
coming  over  from  Holland.  It  has  neverthelefs  been  a  matter  of 
doubt,  in  what  communion  he  died  ;  but  from  his  funeral  fermon 
preached  by  Dr.  Hayley,  rector  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  wL-re 
he  was  interred,  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  he  continued 
in  the  Proteltant  profeilion  while  he  retained  his  fenfes,  though  3 
creeping  Popifh  prieit  might  take  fome  advantage  of  him  after  he 
had  loft  them. 

CONRINGIUS  (HERMANN-US),  profeflbr  of  lav/  at  Helm- 
fladt,  was  born  at  Norden  in  Frifia,  1606;  and  died  in  1681, 
He  was  perfectly  veried  in  modern  hiitory,  and  confulted  by  fe- 
veral  princes  upon  the  affairs  ot  Germany.  He  compoled  many 
works  upon  law  and  hiltory,  German  law  particularly  :  and  there 
is  a  very  learned  and  curious  work  of  his,  entitled,  "  De  Anti- 
quitatibus  Academicis  Dilfertationes  feptern  ;"  the  belt  edition  of 
•which  is  that  of  Gottingen,  1739,  4to.  All  his  works  were  col- 
lected and  printed  at  Brunfwick,  1731,  in  6  vols.  folio. 

CONSTANTIN  (ROBERT),  doctor  of  phyfic,  and  profeflbr 
of  the  belles  letters  in  the  univeiTity  of  Caen  ;  where  he  was  born 
in  1^02.  He  acquired  vaft  reputation  by  his  fkill  in  the  Greek 
language.  He  lived  to  an  103  years  of  a.'je,  and,  it  is  faid,  with- 
out any  failure  of  powers  in  cither  body  or  mind.  He  died  of  -a 
pleurify  in  1605.  He  has  left,  i.  •."  A  Lexicon,  Greek  and 
Latin  ;"  better  digefted  and  conducted,  as  fome  think,  than  that 
of  Henry  Stephens  :  Stephens  ranging  the  Greek  words  accord- 
ing to  their  roots,  Coflftantin  in  alphabetical  order.  2.  "  Three 
Books  of  Greek  and  Latin  Antiquities."  3.  "  Thefaurus  Rerutn 
&:  Verborum  utriufque  Linguse."  4.  "  Supplementum  Lingua? 
Latinae,  leu  Dictionarium  abitrufofum  Vocabulorum,  <Scc.'3 

CONSTANTINE,  ufually  called  the  Great,  is  memorable 
for  having  been  the  firit  emperor  ot  the  Romans,  who  e(labli(hed 
ChriiHanity  by  the  civil  power;  and  was  born  at  NaiiTus,  a  town 
of  Dardania,  272.  1  he  emperor  Conftantius  Chlorus  was  his 
father  ;  and  was  the  only  one  of  thoL  who  ihared  the  empire 
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at  that  time,  that  did  not  perfectite  the  Chriftians.  His  mother 
was  Helena,  a  woman  of  low  extraction,  and  the  miilrefs  of 
Conftantius,  a?  fome  fay;  as  others,  the  wile,  but  never  acknow- 
ledged publicly:  and  it  is  certain,  that  ilie  never  poffelied  the  title 
.of  ernprefr,  till  it  was  beftowed  on  her  by  her  fon,  after  the  de- 
ceafe  oi  his  lather.  Conftantine  was  a  very  promifing  youth, 
and  gave  many  proofs  of  his  conducl  and  courage;  which  how- 
ever began  to  difplay  themfelves  more  openly,  a  little  before  the 
death  of  his  father.  For,  being  detained  at -the  court  of  Galerius 
as  an  hoftage,  and  difcerning  that  Galerius  and  his  colleagues  in- 
tended to  feizc  upon  that  part  pf  the  empire  which  belonged  to 
his  father,  who  could  not  now  live  a  long  time,  he  made  his 
efcape,  and  fet  off  poll  for  England,  where  Conftantius  then  was. 
\V*,en  he  arrived  there,  lie  found  Conitantius  upon  his  death-bed, 
who  neverthelefs  was  glad  to  lee  him,  and  named  him  for  his  fuc- 
ceiFor.  Conitantius  died  at  York  in  306,,  and  Conftantine  was 
immediately  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  foldiers  :  which  occafioned 
his  panegyrift  to  cry  out,  tl  O  fortunata,  &  nunc  omnibus  bea- 
tior  terri?  Britannia,  qui  Conftantium  Caefarem  prima  vidiiti!" 
Galerius  at  nrit  would  not  allow  him  to  take  any  other  title  than 
than  that  of  Caefar,  which  did  not  hinder  him  from  reigning  in 
England,  Gaul,  and  Spain  :  but  having  gained  feveral  victories 
ever  the  Germans  and  barbarians,  he  took  the  title  of  Augufhis, 
in  308,  with  the  con  lent  of  Galerius  himfelf.  Some  time  alter  he 
marched  into  Italy  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  againft  the  em- 
peror Maxentius,  who  had  aim  oft  made  defolate  the  city  of  Rome 
by  his  cruelties  ;  and  after  feveral  engagements,  in  which  he  al- 
ways came  off  conqueror,  finally  fu'odued  him. 

After  he  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  Rome,  he  went  to  Milan, 
•where  he  celebrated  the  mumage  of  his  filter  with  the  emperor  of 
the  Earl,  Licinius.  In  this  town  it  was,  that  thefe  two  emperors 
iiiued  out  the  firft.  edict  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  by 
\vhich  they  granted  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  their  fubje&s  : 
and  a  fecond  loon  after,  by  which  they  permitted  the  Chrifti.ans 
to  hold  religious  aflemblies  in  public,  and  ordered  all  the  places, 
where  they  had  been  ac'cuftomed  to  aifernble,  to  be  given  up  to 
them.  A  war  broke  out  in  314,  between  Conftantine  and  Lici- 
nius,  which  fubjected  ihe  Chriftians  to  a  perfecution  from  the  lat- 
ter :  but  after  a  battle  or  two,  in  which  neither  had  any  reafon  to 
triumph,  a  peace  eniued,  and  things  returned  to  their  uiual  courfe. 
Conftantine  now  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  regulate  and  adjuft  the 
uffairs  of  the  church.  He  called  councils,  heard  difputes  and 
fettled  them,  and  made  laws  in  favour  of  the  Chriftians.  In  324, 
another  war  broke  out  between  thefe  two  emperors  ^  the  reiult  of 
which  was,  that  Conitantine  at  length  overcame  Licinius,  and  put 
him  to  death.  He  was  now  fo!e  m after  of  the  empire,  and  had 
Jy  to  cor.trol  him  ;  io  that  the  Chriitians  had  every  thing 
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to  hope  for,  and  nothing  to  fear:  nor  were  they  difappointed.  But 
the  misfortune  was  then,  and  it  has  continued  ever  fmce,  that 
the  Chriftians  were  no  fooner  fecure  againft  the  afTaults  of  ene- 
mies from  without,  but  they  fell  to  quarrelling  among  themfelves. 
The  difpute  between  Anus  and  Alexander  was  agitated  at  this 
time;  and  fo  very  fiercely,  that  Conftantine  was  forced  to  call  the 
council  of  Nice  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Ke  a  flirted  at  it  himfelf, 
exhorted  the  bifhops  to  peace,  and  would  not  hear  the  accufations 
they  had  to  offer  againft  each  other.  He  bani fried  Arius  and  the 
bilhops  of  his  party,  ordering  at  the  fame  time  his  books  to  be 
burnt ;  and  made  the  reft  lubmit  to  the  deciiion  of  the  council. 
He  had  founded  innumerable  churches  throughout  the  empire,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  furnifhed  and  adorned  with  every  thing  that 
v/as  neceflary.  He  went  afterwards  to  Jerufalem,  to  try  it  he 
could  difcover  the  fepulchre  of  Jefus  Chrift  :  and  caufed  a  rnoft 
magnificent  church  to  be  built  at  Bethlehem.  Some  fay,  that  he 
found  the  crofs  of  Chrift,  and  by  virtue  of  it  wrought  many  mi- 
racles :  but  Eufebins,  who  accompanied  him,  and  was  prefent  upon 
the  fpot,  mentions  nothing  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  we  may 
reafonably  conclude  it  fabulous.  About  this  time  he  gave  the 
name  of  Cdnftantinople  to  the  town  of  Byzantium,  and  endowed 
it  with  all  the  privileges  of  ancient  Rome.  After  this  he  laboured 
more  abundantly  than  ever  he  had  done  yet,  in  aggrandizing  the 
church,  and  publifhing  laws  againil  heretics.  He  wrote  to  the 
king  of  Perfi a  in  favour  of  the  Chriftians,  deftroyed  the  heathen 
temples,  built  a  great  many  churches,  and  caufed  to  be  made  in- 
numerable copies  of  the  "  Bible."  In  ihort,  he  did  fo  much  for 
religion,  that  he  might  be  called  the  head  of  the  church,  in  things 
which  concerned  its  exterior  policy.  The  orthodox  Chriftians 
have  neyerthelefs  complained  of  him  a  little  for  liltening  to  the  ad- 
verfaries  of  St.  Athanafius,  and  confenting,  as  he  did,  to  banifli 
him  :  yet  he  would  not  fuffer  Arius  or  his  doctrines  to  be  re-efta- 
blifhed,  but  religioufly  and  conftantly  adhered  to  the  deciiion  of  the 
council  of  Nice. 

The  unlearned  reader  may  perhaps  be  artonifhed  to  hear  nothing 
yet  of  Conftantine's  baptifm  :  for  it  muft  needs  feem  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  emperor,  who  took  fuch  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Chriftians,  who  appeared  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  their  religion,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  any  of  its  doctrines, 
fhould  fo  long'  defer  bein^  initiated  into  it  by  the  facfament  of 

of  J 

baptifm.  Yet  fo  it  really  was  :  "  Whether,"  fays  Dupin,  "  he 
thought  better  not  to  be  baptized  till  the  time  of  his  death,  with 
a  view  of  warning  away,  and  atoning  for  all  his  fins  at  once, 
with  the  water  of  baptifm,  and  being  prefented  pure  and  un- 
fpotted  before  God,  or  whatever  his  reafbns  were,  he  never  talked 
of  baptifm  till  his  lad  illnefs."  When  that  began,  he  ordered 
himielf  to  be  baptized  j  and  Eufebins  of  Caefaria  relates,  that  the 
VOL.  IV.  N  ceremony 
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ceremony  was  performed  upon  him  by  Eufebius  bifhop  of  Nico- 
media.  He  died  in  337,  aged  66;  and  divided  the  empire  between 
his  three  fons,  Conftantine,  Conftantius,  and  Conftans. 

CONWAY  or  CONNAWAY  (COUNTESS  of),  was  the  fe- 
cond  daughter  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  recorder  of  London  and 
fpeaker  ot  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  160,5,  fourth  fon  of  Sir 
Moyle  Finch,  Bart,  by  the  countefs  of  Winchelfea.  Her  name 
was  Ann,  and  her  elded  brother,  Heneage,  was  lord  chancellor 
in  1675,  and  created  earl  of  Nottingham  in  1681.  She  was  firlt 
wife  to  Edward,  earl  Conway,  who,  dying  without  iflue  in  1683, 
devifcd  all  his  eltates  both  in  England  and  Ireland  to  Popham  Sey-. 
mour,  and  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1699,  to  Francis 
Seymour,  younger  fons  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Bart,  of  Bury 
Pomeroy,  Wilts.  They  both  took  the  name  of  Conway  ;  and 
the  latter,  created  in  1703  lord  Conway,  both  of  England  and 
Ireland,  was  father  to  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  general  Conway. 
This  extraordinary  lady,  remarkable  for  her  hillory,  was  much 
diilinguifhed  for  her  learning  :  fhe  was  author  of  "  Opufcula 
Philofophica,"  a  fingular  production,  full  of  obfcurities  and  para- 
doxes, printed  at  Amilerdam  in  1690.  This  lady  was  very  much 
refpecled  by  doctor  Henry  More,  who  had  taken  his  Mailer  of 
Arts  degree  in  1639,  and  being  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  he 
became  tutor  to  ieveral  perfons  of  di{Hn£iion.  Thus  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  countefs,  who  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
doctor's  pupils  at  a  diftance  or  out  of  college.  This  lady,  whofc 
genius  and  temper  were  nearly  related  to  1iis  own,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  into  Quakeriim,  from  which,  through  his  great 
efteem  for  her,  he  laboured  many  years  to  reclaim  her,  but  with- 
out fuccefs.  Lady  Conway  was  frequently  affli£ted  with  vio- 
lent pains  in  her  head,  on  which  account  the  famous  Van  Hel- 
mont  and  Valentine  Srietratres  were  called  in  to  her  relief.  She 
died  at  Regland  in  Warwickshire,  Feb.  23,  1678,  and  was  pre- 
ierved  in  fpirits  of  wine  by  Van  Helmont,  with  a  glafs  over  her 
face  in  her  coffin,  above  ground,  that  her  lord,  who  was  in  Ire- 
land when  me  died,  might  fee  her  before  her  interment,  which 
was  in  a  year  after  her  death. 

There  was  another  vifcountefs  Conway  (Catherine),  fecond  wife 
of  Edward,  earl  of  Conway 's  father,  daughter  of  Giles  Hueri- 
block,  of  Ghent  in  Flanders,  and  widow  ot Fiifie,  a  mer- 
chant in  London. 

CONYBEARE  QOHN),  a  learned  divine  and  prelate  of  the 

church, of  England,  was  born  at  Binhoe,  near  Exeter,  on  the  31  It 

.of  January    1691-2.       His  father  was  the  Rev.  John  Conybeare, 

/vicar  of  Pinhoe ;  and  his  mother,  whofe  maiden  name  was  Grace 

Wlicocki,  was  the  daughter  of  a  fubijtantial  gentleman-farmer  of 

that- 
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that  place.  At  a  proper  age,  he  was  fent  to  the  frec-fchool  of 
Exeter  for  grammatical  education.  On  the  23d  of  February  1707-8, 
Mr.  Conybeare  was  admitted  a  battler  of  Exeter-College,  Oxford, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rennel,  afterwards  Dr.  Rennel, 
and  who  for  many  years  was  rector  of  Drew's  Teington,  one  of 
the  beft  livings  in  the  county  of  Devon.  How  early  our  young 
itudent  obtained  the  efteem  of  the  learned  fociety  with  which  he 
was  connected,  appears  from  his  having  been  chofen  on  the  3oth 
of  June  1710,  and  admitted  on  the  8th  of  July  following,  a  proba- 
tionary fellow  of  his  college,  upon  Sir  William  Petre's  foundation, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Daniel  Ofborne.  On  the  iyth  of  July  1713,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  and  at  the  next 
election  of  college  officers,  upon  the  3oth  of  June  1714,  he  was 
appointed  prseleSor,  or  moderator,  in  philofophy.  On  the  igth 
of  December  following,  he  received  deacon's  orders  from  the  hands 
of  Dr.  William  Talbot,  bifhop  of  Oxford  ;  and  on  the  27th  of 
May  1716,  he  was  ordained  prielt  by  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny, 
bifhop  of  Winchefler.  On  the  ibth  of  April  1716,  he  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  ;  foon  after  which  he  entered  upon 
the  curacy  of  Fetcham,  in  Surrey,  where  he  continued  about  a 
year.  He  was  advifed  to  this  change  of  fcene  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  which  was  always  delicate,  and  had  been  greatly  im- 
paired by  the  iritenfenefs  of  his  application.  Upon  his  return  from 
Fetcham  to  Oxford,  he  became  a  tutor  in  his  own  college,  and 
was  much  noticed  in  the  univerfity  as  a  preacher.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1722,  he  publifhed  a  fermon,  which  he  had  deli- 
vered before  the  univerfity,  on  the  2^th  of  December  preceding, 
from  Hebrews  ii.  4.  entitled,  "  The  Nature,  Poflibility,  and  Cer- 
tainty of  Miracles,  &c."  This  difcourfe  was  fo  well  received, 
that  it  went  through  four  editions.  Mr.  Conybeare  was  hence 
encouraged  to  commit  to  the  prefs  a  fecond  fermon,  from  i  Corin- 
thians xiii.  12.  which  he  had  preached  before  the  univerfity,  on 
the  2iH:  of  October  1724,  and  the  title  of  which  was,  "  The 
Myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  credible.'*  It  is  probable,  that 
the  reputation  our  author  gained  by  thefe  difcourfes,  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  lord  bifhop  of  London  (Dr.  Gibfon) 
who  appointed  him  one  of  his  majefty's  preachers  at  Whitehall, 
upon  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  that  inftitution.  The  efteem  in 
which  his  abilities  and  character  were  held,  procured  him,  alfo, 
the  favour  of  the  lord  chancellor  Macclesfield,  who,  in  May  1724, 
prefented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Clement's,  in  Oxford  ;  a  prefer- 
ment of  no  great  value,  but  which  was  convenient  to  him  from 
his  conftant  refidcnce  at  that  place,  and  from  its  being  com- 
patible with  his  fellowfhip.  In  1725,  he  was  chofen  fcnior  proctor 
of  the  univerfity,  which  office  he  ferved  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Barnaby  Smyth,  fellow  of  Corpus-Chrifti-College,  and  a 
kliolar  of  eminence,  Jn  the  fame  year,  Mr,  Conybeare  was 
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called  upon  to  preach  a  vifitation  f'ermon  before  the  bifhop  of 
Oxford,  at  whofc  requcfl:  it  was  publifhed,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Cafe  of  Subfcription  to  the  Articles  of  Religion  confidered."  Tliis 
fertnon,  the  text  of  which  is  taken  from  i  Timothy  vi.  3,  4.  has 
obtained  no  fmall  degree  of  celebrity.  It  hath  often  been  referred 
to  in  the  controverfy  relating  to  fubfcription,  and  is  particularly 
noticed  by  the  acute  and  learned  writer  of  the  confcfTional.  Mr. 
Conybeare's  next  publication  was  an  affize  fermon,  preached  at 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  in  1727,  from  Ezra  vii.  26.  and  entitled, 
"  The  penal  Sanctions  of  Laws  confidered."  This  difcourfe  was 
dedicated  by  him  to  the  honourable  Charles  Talbot,  at  that  time 
folicitor-general,  afterwards  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great-Britain, 
•who  had  honoured  our  author  with  the  care  of  his  two  eldefl  fons, 
Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  celebrated  by  the  poet  Thomfon,  and  the  late 
earl  Talbot,  fteward  of  his  majefty's  houfehold.  On  the  nth  of 
July  1728,  Mr.  Conybeare  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity ;  and  on  the  24th  of  January  following,  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree.  In  the  year  1729,  he  again  appeared  from  the 
prefs,  in  a  fermon  that  had  been  preached  before  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  which  was  entitled, 
•'  The  Expediency  of  a  Divine  Revelation  reprefented."  It  was 
accompanied  with  a  dedication  to  bimop  Talbot,  father  of  the 
folicitor-general.  In  1730,  the  headfhip  of  Exeter-College  be- 
coming vacant,  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Hole,  Dr.  Conybeare  was 
chofen  to  fucceed  him.  His  competitor,  on  this  occafion,  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stephens,  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  a  truly 
•worthy  clergyman,  and  the  author  of  feveral  ingenious  difcourfes. 
Nevertheleis,  as  he  had  retired  early  from  the  fociety,  he  could  not 
be  fuppofed  to  carry  Inch  weight  with  him  as  Dr.  Conybeare,  who 
had  redded  conllantly  in  the  college.  In  this  year  Dr.  Tindal's 
famous  deiftical  book  had  appeared,  entitled,  '*  Christianity  as  old 
as  the  Creation,  or  the  Gofpel  a  Republication  of  the  Law  of 
Nature.'3  This  work  excited  the  greateit  attention,  and  drew  forth 
the  pens  of  fome  of  the  ablefr  divines  of  the  kingdom,  both  in  the 
church  of  England,  and  among  the  Proteilant  Diilenters.  Bifhop 
Gibfon,  who  had  hinu'elf  engaged  in  the  controverfy,  in  his  "  Pafto- 
ral  Letters,  encouraged  Dr.  Conybeare  to  undertake  the  talk  of 
giving  a  full  and  particular  anhver  to  Tindal's  production.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  pub! idled,  in  1732,  his  •'  Defence  of  revealed 
Religion  ;"  by  which  he  gained  great  credit  to  himfelf,  and  per- 
formed an  eminent  fefvice  to  the  cauie  of  Chriftianity.  So  -well 
xcas  the  work  received,  that  the  third  edition  of  it  was  publilhed 
in  1733. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Bradfhaw,  bifhop  of  Briftol,  and  dean  of 
Chriit-Church,  Oxford,  in  December  1732,  Dr.  Conybeare  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  latter  dignity.  On  this  occafion, 
he  refjgned  the  headfhip  of  Exeter-College,  in  which  he  was  fuc- 
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ceeded  by  Mr.  Atwell.  Not  long  after,  he  gave  up,  likewife,  the 
retSlory  of  St.  Clement's,  in  favour  of  a  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Webber,  one  of  the  fellows  of  Exeter.  On  the  6th  of  June  1733, 
Dean  Conybeare  married  Mifs  Jemima  Juckes,  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Juckes,  of  Hoxton-Square,  near  London  ^  and  in  the 
fame  year  he  publifhcd  a  fermon,  which  he  had  preached  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  Exon,  in  Auguft  1732,  from  2  Peter  in.  16. 
on  the  fubject  of  fcripture  difficulties. 

Dr.  Conybeare  did  not  long  enjoy  a  good  (late  of  health,  after 
his  being  raifed  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Briftol.  He  was  much  affiicled 
with  the  gout  •  and,  having  languiihed  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
was  carried  ofF  by  that  diforder  at  Bath,  on  the  13th  of  July  17,55. 
He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Briftol,  where  fome 
time  after  his  death,  a  monument  was  eredled  to  his  memory. 

Biihop  Conybeare  had  by  his  lady  five  children,  three  of  whom 
died  in  their  infancy.  A  daughter  and  a  fon  furvived  him. 

COOK  (JAMES),  was  born  at  Marton,  in  Cleveland,  a  village 
about  four  miles  from  Great  Ayton,  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
v/as  chriftened  there,  as  appears  from  the  pariili  regiller,  Nov.  3, 
1728.  His  father,  whofe  name  was  likewife  James,  was  a  day- 
labourer  to  Mr.  Mewburn,  a  very  refpetlable  farmer,  and  lived  in 
a  fmali  cottage,  the  walls  chiefly  of  mud,  as  was  generally  the  cafe 
at  that  time  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  year 
1730,  when  our  navigator  was  about  two  years  old,  his  father  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Great  Ayton,  and  was  employed  as  a 
hind  by  the  late  Thomas  Scottowe,  Efq.  having  the  charge  of  a 
considerable  farm  in  that  neighbourhood  known  by  the  name  of 
Airy  hoi  in. 

As  the  father  continued  long  in  that  truft,  Mr.  Cook  was 
employed  in  aflifling  him  in  various  kinds  of  hufbandry  fuited  to  his 
years  until  the  age  of  13.  At  that  period  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Pullen,  a  fchool-mafter  who  taught  at  Ayton,  where 
he  learned  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  &c.  and  is  faid  to  have  fhewn 
a  verv  early  genius  for  figures.  About  January  1745,  at  the  age 
of  17,  his  father  bound  him  apprentice  to  William  Saunderfon  for 
four  years,  to  learn  the  grocery  and  haberdafhery  bufinefs,  at  Snaith, 
a  populous  fifhing-town  about  ten  miles  from  Whitby  ;  but  after  a 
year  and  a  half's  fervitude,  having  contracted  a  very  iirong  pro- 
penlity  to  the  fea  (owing  probably  to  the  maritime  fituation  of  the 
place,  and  the  great  number  of  (hips  almofl  conflantly  palling  and 
rtpailing  within  fight  between  London,  Shields,  and  Sunderland) 
Mr.  Saunderfon  was  willing  to  indulge  him  in  following  the  bent 
of  his  inclination,  and  gave  up  his  indentures.  While  he  continued 
at  Snaith,  by  Mr.  Saunderfon's  account,  he  difcovered  much  folidity 
of  judgment,  and  was  remarkably  quick  in  accounts.  In  July 
1746,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  of  Whitby, 
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for  the  term  of  three  years,  which  time  he  ferved  to  his  matter's 
full  fatisfaclion.  He  nrft  failed  on  board  the  (hip  Freelove,  burthen 
about  450  tons,  chiefly  employed  in  the  coal  trade  from  Newcaftle 
to  London.  In  May  1748,  Mr.  Walker  ordered  him  home  to 
affift  in  rigging  and  fitting  for  fea  a  fine  new  fhip,  named  the 
Three  Brothers,  about  6co  tons  burthen.  This  was  defigned  as  a 
favour  to  him,  as  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  his  knowledge  in 
his  bufmefs.  In  this  velfel  he  failed  from  Whitby  in  the  latter  end 
of  June.  After  two  coal  voyages,  the  fhip  was  taken  into  the 
fervice  of  government,  and  fent  as  a  tranfport  to  Midclleburgh,  to 
carry  fome  troops  from  thence  to  Dublin.  When  thefe  were  landed, 
another  corps  was  taken  on  board,  and  brought  over  to  Liverpool. 
From  thence  the  (hip  proceeded  to  Deptford,  where  fhe  was  paid 
off  in  April  1749.  The  remaining  part  of  the  feafon  the  vefTel 
•was  employed  in  the  Norway  trade. 

In  the  fpring  17,50,  Mr.  Cook  fhipped  himfelf  as  a  feaman,  on 
board  the  Maria,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Wiikinfon,  of  Whitby, 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Gafkin.     In  her  he  continued  all  that 
year  in  the  Baltic  trade.     Mr.  Walker  is  of  opinion  he  left  this 
fhip  in  the  winter,  and  failed  the  following  fummer,  viz.  1751,  in 
a  veifel  belonging  to  Stockton  ;  but  neither  the  fhip's  name,,  nor 
that  of  the  owner,  is  now  remembered  by  Mr.  Walker.     Early 
in  February  1752,  Mr.  Walker  fent  for  him,  and  made  him  mate 
of  one  of  his  veifels,   called  the  Friendfhip,    of  about  400  tons 
burthen.     In  this  ilation  he  continued  till  May  or  June  1753,  in 
the  coal  trade.     At  that  period,  Mr.  Walker  made  him  an  offer 
to  go  commander  of  that  fhip  ;  but  he  declined  it,  foon  after  left 
her  at  London,  and  entered  on  board  his  majefty's  fhip  Eagle,  a 
frigate  of  28  or  30  guns,  "  having  a  mind,"  as  he  expreiled  himfelf 
to  his  matter,  "  to  try  his  fortune  that  way."     Not  long  after,  he 
applied  to  Mr.  Walker  for  a  letter  of  recommendation   to  the 
captain  of  the  frigate,  which  was  readily  granted.     On  the  receipt 
of  this  he  got  fome  fmall  preferment,  which  he  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged, and  ever  remembered.     Some  time  after,  the  Eagle  fai led 
with  another  frigate  on  a  cruife,  in  which  they  were  very  fuccefsfuK 
After  this  Mr.  Walker  heard  no  more  of  Mr.  Cook,  until  Auguft 
17,58,    \vhen  he   received    from   him    a   letter,    dated  Pembroke, 
before  Louifburgh,    July  30,   1758,  in  which  he  gave  a 'diflindfc 
account  of  their  fuccefs  in  that  expedition,  but  does  not  fay  what 
ilation  he  then  filled. 

He  received  a  commiflion  as  lieutenant,  on  the  firft  day  of  April 
1-60; — and  foon  after  gave  a  fpecimen  of  thofe  abilities  which 
recommended  him  to  the  commands  which  he  executed  fo  highly 
to  his  credit,  that  his  name  will  go  down  to  pollerity  as  one  of  the 
naoft  Ikilftil  navigators  which  this  country  hath  produced. 

In  the  year  176,5,  he  was  with  Sir  'William  Burnaby  on  the 
Jamaica  Itation  ;  and  that  oflkei  having  occaiion  to  fend  difpatches 
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to  the  governor  of  Jucatan,  relative  to  the  logwood-cutters  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  lieutenant  Cook  was  fele6ted  for  that  employ- 
ment; and  he  performed  it  in  a  manner  which  entitled  him  to  the 
approbation  of  the  admiral.  A  relation  of  this  voyage  and  journey 
was  published  in  the  year  1769,  under  the  title  of  "  Remarks  on  a 
PafTage  from  the  River  Balife  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  to  Merida, 
the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Jucatan  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies, 
by  Lieutenant  Cook,"  in  an  8vo.  pamphlet." 

To  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  duties  belonging  to  a  fea-life, 
Mr.  Cook  had  added  a  great  ildll  in  aftronomy.  In  the  year  1767 
the  royal  fociety  refolved,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  fend  perfons 
into  fome  part  of  the  South-Seas,  to  obferve  the  t  ran  (it  of  the 
planet  Venus  over  the  fun's  dilk  ;  and  by  a  memorial  delivered  to 
his  majefty  they  recommended  the  iflands  cf  Marquefas  de  Men- 
doza,  or  thofe  of  Rotterdam  or  Amfterdam,  as  the  properert  place 
then  known  for  making  fuch  observation.  To  this  memorial  a 
favourable  anfwer  was  returned,  and  the  Endeavour,  a  flu'p  built 
for  the  coal-trade,  was  put  in  cojnmiflion,  and  the  command  of 
her  given  to  lieutenant  Cook.  But  before  the  vefTei  was  ready  to 
fail,  captain  Wallis  returned  from  his  voyage,  and  pointed  out 
Otaheite  as  a  place  more  proper  for  the  purpofe  of  the  expedition 
than  either  of  thofe  mentioned  by  the  royal  fociety.  This  altera- 
tion was  approved  of,  and  our  navigator  was  appointed  by  that 
learned  body,  with  Mr.  Charks  Green,  to  obferve  thetranfit. 

On  this  occafion  lieutenant  Cook  was  promoted  to  be  captain, 
and  his  commillion  bore  date  the  25th  of  May  1768.  He  imme- 
diately hoiiied  the  pendant,  and  took  command  of  the  (hip,  in 
which  he  failed  down  the  river  on  the  goth  of  July.  In  this  voyage 
he  was  accompanied  by  Jofeph  Banks,  Efq;  iince  Sir  jofeph,  and 
Dr.  Solander.  On  the  13th  of  Oclobej  he  arrived  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, and  on  the  igth  of  April  1769,  came  to  Otaheite,  where 
the  traniit  of  Venus  was  obferved  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland. 
He  (laid  there  until  the  13th  of  July,  after  which  he  went  in  fearch 
of  feveral  iflands,  which  he  difcovered.  He  then  proceeded  to 
New  Zealand,  and  on  the  loth  of  October  1770,  arrived  at  Batavia; 
with  a  veilel  almoft  wrorn  out,  and  the  crew  much  fatigued,  and 
very  (ickly.  The  repairs  of  the  fhip  obliged  him  to  continue  at 
this  unhealthy  place  until  the  27th  of  December,  in  which  time  he 
loft  many  of  his  feamen  and  pallengers,  and  more  in  the  palfage  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  i(~th  of 
March  1771.  On  the  i4th  of  April  he  left  the  Cape,  and  the  ift 
of  May  anchored  at  St.  Helena,  from  whence  he  failed  on  the  4th, 
and  came  to  anchor  in  the  Downs  on  the  i2th  of  June,  after 
having  been  abfent  almoft  three  years,  and  in  that  time  had  expe- 
rienced every  danger  to  which  a  voyage  of  fuch  a  length  is  incident, 
and  in  which  he  had  made  difcoveries  equal  to  thofe  of  all  the 
of  his  country,  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the 
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prefent.  "1  he  narrative  of  this  expedition  was  written  by  Dr. 
Hawkefworth,.  which  as  the  fails  contained  in  it  have  not  been 
denied,  nor  the  excellence  of  the  compofition  difputed,  has  cer- 
tainly been  treated  with  a  degree  of  fcverity,  which,  when  every 
thing  is  conirdered,  mult  excite  theuftonifhrnent  of  every  reader  of 
tafte  and  fenfibility. 

Soon  after  captain  Cook's  return  to  England,  it  was  refolved  to 
equip  two  (hips  to  complete  the  difcovery  of  the  fouthern  hemi- 
fphere.  It  had  long  been  a  prevailing  idea,  that  the  unexplored 
part  contained  another  continent,  and  a  gentleman,  whofe  enter- 
prifing  fpirit  has  not  met  with  the  encouragement  he  deferved,  had 
been  very  firmly  perfuaded  of  its  exigence.  To  afcertain  the  facl 
was  the  principal  object  of  this  expedition  :  and  that  nothing 
might  be  omitted  that  could  tend  to  facilitate  the  enterprize,  two 
mips  were  provided,  furnifhed  with  every  necefTary  which  could 
promote  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking.  The  firft  of  thefe  fhips 
was  called  the  Refolution,  under  the  command  of  captain  Cook  ; 
the  other,  the  Adventure,  commanded  by  captain  Furneaux.  Both 
of  them  failed  from  Deplford  on  the  gth  of  April,  1772,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  3oth  of  October.  They 
departed  from  thence  on  the  22d  of  November,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  17:11  of  January  1773,  continued  endeavouring  to 
difcover  the  continent,  when  they  were  obliged  to  relinquifh  the 
deflgn,  obferving  the  whole  fea  covered  with  ice  from  the  direction 
of  S.  E.  round  by  the  fouth  to  we(h  They  then  proceeded  into 
the  South  Seas,  and  made  many  other  difcoveries,  and  returned  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  2ift  of  March  1774,  and  from  thence 
to  England  on  the  i^th  of  July  ;  having  during  three  years  and  . 
eighteen  days  (in  which  time  the  voyage  was  performed)  loft  but 
one  man,  by  Ikknefs,  in  captain  Cook's  fhip  ;  although  he  had 
navigated  throughout  all  the  climates  from  fifty-two  degrees  north, 
to  feventy-one  degrees  fouth,  with  a  company  of  an  hundred  and 
eighteen  men. 

The  relation  of  this  voyage  was  given  to  the  public  by  captain 
Cook  himfeif,  "and  by  Mr.  George  Forlter,  ion  of  Dr.  Foriler, 
\vho  had  been  appointed  by  government  to  accompany  him  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  obfervations  on  fuch  natural  productions  as 
might  be  found  in  the  courfe  of  the  navigation.  That  publifhed 
by  captain  Cook  has  generally  been  afcribed  to  a  gentleman  of 
great  eminence  in  the  literary  world;  but  if  the  teiiimony  of  one 
who  was  on  board  the  fhip,  and  who  made  an  extract  from  the 
journal  in  its  rude,  uncorrected  date,  may  be  relied  on,  there  feems 
no  reafon  to  aicribe  the  merit  of  the  work  to  any  other  perfon  than 
he  whole  name  it  goes  under. 

The  want  of  fuccefs  which  attended  captain  Cook's  attempt  to 
difcover  a  fouthern  continent,  did  not  difcourage  another  plan  be- 
ing refolved  on,  winch  had  been  recommended  iome  time  before. 
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This  was  no  other  than  the  finding  out  a  north-weft  pafTage,  which 
the  fancy  of  Tome  chimerical  p  jectors  had  conceived  to  be,  a 
practicable  icheme.  The  dangers  which  our  navigator  had  twice 
braved  and  efcaped  from,  would  have  exempted  him  from  being 
folicited  a  third  time  to  venture  his  perlbn  in  unknown  countries, 
arnongft  deiert  iflands,  inhofpitable  climates,  and  in  the  midft  cf 
favages  ;  but,  on  his  opinion  being  a  (Iced  concerning;  the  perfon 
who  would  be  moft  proper  to  execute  this  defign,  he  once  more  re- 
linquiilied  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  domeftic  life,  to  engage  in 
fcenes  of  turbulence  and  confufion,  of  difficulty  and  danger.  His 
intrepid  ipirit  and  inquifitive  mind  induced  him  again  to-efFer  his. 
iervices ;  and  they  were  accepted  without  hefitation.  The  man* 
ner  in  which  he  had  deported  himfelf  on  former  occafions,  left  no 
room  to  fuppofe  a  fitter  man  could  be  felected.  He  prepared  for 
his  departure  with  the  utmoft  alacrity,  and  actually  failed  in  the 
month  of  July  1776. 

A  few  months  after  -his  departure  from  England,  notwithftand- 
ing  he  was  then  abfent,  the  Royal  Society  voted  him  Sir  Godfrey 
Copley's  gold  medal,  as  a  reward  for  the  account  which  he  had 
tranfmitted  to  that  body,  of  the  method  taken  to  preferve  the 
health  of  the  crew  of  his  ihip  ;  and  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  an  ora- 
tion pronounced  on  the  3oth  of  November,  obferved,  •'  how  me- 
ritorious that  perfon  mult  appear,  who  had  not  only  made  the  mod 
extenfive,  but  the  moft  inftructive  voyages  ;  who  had  not  only  dif- 
covered,  but  Purveyed  vaft  tracts  of  new  coafts  ;  who  haddifpelled 
the  ill  u  {ion  of  a  terra  an  fir  alls  incognita,  and  fixed  the  bounds  of 
the  habitable  earth,  as  well  as  thole  of  the  navigable  ocean  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere;  but  that,  however  ample  a  field  for  praife 
thefe  circurnftances  would  afford,  it  was  a  nobler  motive  that  had 
prompted  the  fociety  to  notice  captain  Cook  in  the  honourable 
manner  which  had  occafioned  his  then  addrefs."  After  defcanting 
on  the  means  ufed  on  the  voyage  to  preferve  the  lives  of  the  failors, 
he  concluded  his  difcourfe  in  thefe  terms :  "  Allow  me  then,  gentle- 
men, to  deliver  this  medal,  with  his  unperiming  name  engraven 
upon  it,  into  the  hands  of  one  who  will  be  happy  to  receive  that 
truft,  and  to  hear  that  this  refpectable  body  never  more  cordially, 
nor  more  meritorioufly,  beftowed  that  faithful  fymbol  of  their 
cfteern  and  affection.  For  if  Rome  decreed  the  civic  crown  to 
him  who  faved  the  life  of  a  tingle  citizen,  what  wreaths  are  due 
to  that  man,  who,  having  hirnielf  faved  many,  perpetuates  in  your 
tranfactions  the  means  by  which  Britain  may  now,  on  the  moft 
riiftant  voyages,  fave  numbers  of  her  intrepid  fons,  her  mariners  ; 
who,  braving  every  danger,  have  fo  liberally  contributed  to  the 
fame,  to  the  opulence,  and  to  the  maritime  empire  of  their 
country  r" 

It  will  give  pain  to  every  fenfible  mind  to  reflect,  that  this  ho- 
nourable teltimony  to  the  merit  of  our  gallant  commander  never 
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came  to  his  knowledge.  While  his  friends  were  waiting  with  the 
moil  earned  folicitude  for  tidings  concerning  him,  and  the  whole 
nation  exprefTed  an  anxious  impatience  to  be  informed  of  his  fuc- 
cefs,  advice  was  received  from  Captain  Clarke,  in  a  letter  dated 
at  Kamtfchatka,  the  8th  day  of  June  1779  ;  from  which  and  from 
other  accounts  we  learnt,  that  Captain  Cook  was  killed  on  the  14th 
of  February  1779  ;  bjt  the  circumftances  attending  this  unfortu- 
nate event  being  already  well  known,  we  (hall  not  here  repeat 
them. 

Captain  Cook  was  a  married  man,  and  left  feveral  children  be- 
hind him.  On  each  of  thefe  his  Majefty  fettled  a  penfion  of  25!. 
per  annum,  and  200!.  per  annum  on  his  widow.  It  is  remarkable, 
if  true,  as  reported,  that  captain  Cook  was  god-father  to  his  wife  ; 
and  at  the  very  time  fhe  was  chriitened,  declared  that  he  had  deter- 
mined on  the  union  which  afterwards  took  place  between  them. 

COOKE  (Sir  ANTHONY),  preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  was  born 
at  Giddy,  or  Gidding-Hall  in  ElTex,  about  1,506,  and  defcended 
from  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  mayor  of  London.  We  cannot  fix  the 
place  of  his  education  ;  but  it  was  probably  at  Cambridge,  as  the 
Oxford  antiquary  makes  no  mention  of  him.  However,  he  was 
fuch  an  eminent  matter  of  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  of  fuch  fingular 
piety  and  goodnefs,  of  inch  uncommon  prudence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  family,  that  thofe  noble  perfons  who  had  the 
charge  of  king  Edward,  appointed  him  to  inftrudt  that  prince  in 
learning,  and  to  form  his  manners.  He  lived  in  exile  during  the 
perfecution  of  Mary,  but  after  Elizabeth's  acceilion  returned 
home,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  honour  at 
Gidding-Hall,  where  he  died,  in 


COOKE  (THOMAS),  born  at  Braintree  in  EfiTex,  about  1707, 
and  educated  at  Felited-School  in  the  fame  county.  So  early  as 
1726,  when  only  19,  he  gave  the  world  a  very  correft  edition  of 
"  Andrew  Marvel's  Works,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author  prefixed." 
They  were  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  :  who,  being  much 
delighted  v/ith  the  forward  parts  'of  fo  young  a  writer,  became  a 
very  warm  patron  to  him  ;  and  even  wrote  feveral  of  the  notes  to 
his  tranflatioh  of  "  Hefiocl,"  which  he  publifhed  in  1728.  Befides 
the  above,  he  publifhed  a  tranllation  of  "  Cicero  de  Natura  Deo- 
rum,"  and  of  "Terence."  He  prepared  alfo  a  tranllation  of 
*'  Plautus,"  but  has  only  publifhed  the  "  Amphytnon.'J  He  was 
alfo  a  dramatic  writer,  and  author  of  five  or  fix  pieces,  which  were 
not  accompanied  with  any  fiicceis.  But  what  is  likely  to  preferve 
his  name  the  longeft,  is  this,  he  was  concerned  with  Mr  Mottley  in 
•writing  a  farcet  called  "Penelope,  a  mock-tragedy:"  which  though  pro- 
bably intended  asriornorethanabuilefqu€  drama  without  any  particu- 
lar aim,  yet  being  produced  upon  theitage,  foon  after  the  publication 
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of  Pope's  "  Homer's  OdyfTee,"  and  confidered  as  a  ridicule  of  that 
•work,  expofed  him  to  the  poet's  re'fentrnent,  and  procured  him  a 
place  in  the  "  Dunciad." 

COOPER  (ANTHONY  ASHLEY),  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  greatly 
diftinguiftied  in  the  political  world,  was  fon  of  Sir  John  Cooper, 
of  Rockburn,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  bart.  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Ant.  Afhley,  of  Winborne  St.  Giles,  in  the  county 
of  Dorfet,  bart.  where  he  was  born  July  22,  1621.  3eing  a  boy 
of  uncommon  parts,  he  was  Tent  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  15,  and 
admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Exeter-College,  under  Dr.  John 
Prideaux,  the  rector  of  it  He  is  faid  to  have  fliidied  hard  there 
for  about  two  years  ;  and  then  removed  to  Lincoln's-Inn,  where 
he  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigour  to  the  law,  and  efpecially  that 
part  of  it  which  related  chiefly  to  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom. 
He  was  elected  for  Tewkelbury  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  met  at  Weft  mi  niter,  April  13,  1640,  but  was  foon 
diflblved.  He  feems  to  have  been  well  affected  to  the  king's  fer- 
vice  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  :  for  he  repaired  to  the  king 
at  Oxford,  offered  his  affiftance,  and  projected  a  fcheme,  not  for 
fubduing  or  conquering  his  country,  but  for  reducing  fuch,  as  had 
either  deierted  or  miftaken  their  duty,  to  his  majetly's  obedience. 

Sir  Anthony  was  afterwards  invited  to  Oxford  by  a  letter  from  his 
majefty  ;  but  perceiving  he  was  not  confided  in,  that  his  behaviour 
was  difliked,  and  his  perfon  in  danger,  he  retired  into  the  parlia- 
ment quarters,  and  foon  after  went  up  to  London,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  that  party  :  "  to  which,"  fays  Clarendon,  "  he 
gave  himfelf  up,  body  and  foul.53  He  accepted  a  commiilion  from 
the  parliament ;  and,  raifing  forces,  took  Wareham  by  dorm,  Oct. 
1644,  and  loon  after  reduced  all  the  adjacent  parts  of '  Dorfctfhire. 
"  Towards  the  end  of  1645,  he  was  choien  (heriffof  Norfolk,  and 
approved  by  the  parliament.  The  next  year  he  was  fheriff  of 
Wihmire.  In  1651,  he  was  of  the  committee  of  twenty,  appointed 
to  confider  of  ways  and  means  for  reforming  the  law.  He  was 
alfo  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention  that  met  after  Cromwell 
had  turned  out  the  long  parliament.  Pie  was  again  a  member  of 
parliament  in  16,54,  an^  one  °f  tne  principal  perfons  who  llgned 
that  famous  proteftation,  charging  the  protector  with  tyranny  and 
arbitrary  government  ;  and  he  always  oppofed  the  illegal  meafures 
of  that  ufurper  to  the  utmoft.  When  the  protector  Richard  was 
depofed,  and  the  Rump  came  again  into  power,  they  nominated 
Sir  Anthony  one  of  their  council  of  Irate,  and  a  commiflioner  for 
managing  the  army.  He  was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  a  fee  ret 
correfpondence  with  the  friends  of  Charles  II.  and  greatly  inftru- 
mental  in  promoting  his  reftoration  \  which  brought  him  into  peril 
of  his  life  with  the  powers  then  in  being.  He  was  returned  a 
.member  for  Doifetfhire,  in  that  which  wus  called  the  healing  par- 
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liament,  which  fat  in  April  1660 ;  and  a  refolution  being  taken  to1 
reftore  the  conttitution,  he  was  named  one  of  the  twelve  members 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  carry  their  invitation  to  the  kino-. 
It  was  in  performing  this  fervice,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
overturned  in  a  carriage  upon  a  Dutch  road,  and  thereby  to  receive 
a  dangerous  wound  between  the  ribs,  which  ulcerated  many  years 
after,  and  was  opened  when  he  was  chancellor. 

Upon  the  king's  coming  over,  he  was  fworn  of  his  majefty's 
molt  honourable  privy-council.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  commif- 
i-oners  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides;  and  though  the  Oxford  hifto- 
-rian  is  very  fevere  upon  him  on  this  occafion,  yet  he  is  not  believed 
to  have  been  any  way  concerned  in  betraying  or  (bedding  the  blood 
of  his  fovereign,  By  letters  patent,  dated  April  20,  1661,  he  was 
created  baron  Aihley  of  Winborne  St.  Giles  ;  foon  after  made 
chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the  Exchequer;  and  then  one  of 
the  lords  commiilioners  for  executing  the  office  of  high-treafurer. 
He  was  afterwards  made  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Dorfet ; 
and  April  23,  1672,  created  baron  Cooper, of  Pawlet  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  and  earl  of  Shaftefoury.  Nov.  4,  following,  he  \\--:: -. 
railed  to  the  pod  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  He  (hone  par- 
ticularly in  his  fpeechcs  in  parliament;  and,  if  we  judge  only  from 
.thofe  which  he  made  upon  fwearing  in  the  treafurer  Clifford,  his  fiic- 
ceflbr  Sir  Thomas  Ofborne,  and  baron  Thurfland,  we  mufl  conclude 
Isim  one  of  the  mod  accomplished  orators  this  nation  ever  bred.  The 
1.1'iort  time  he  was  at  the  helm,  was  a  (eafon  of  florins  and  tempdts ; 
and'  it  is  but  doing  him  jnllice  to  fay,  that  they  could  not  either 
affright  or  diftraci  him.  Nov.  9,  1673,  he  refjgned  the  great  fcai, 
but  continued  to  make  a  great  figure  in  parliament  :  his  abilities 
enabled  him  to  mine,  and  he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  reft.  In  167.5; 
the  treafurer  Danby  introduced  the  teft-bill  into  the  Houfeof  Lords, 
which  was  vigorously  pppofed  by  the  earl  of  Shaftefoury  ;  who,  if 
•  re  may  believe  Burnetv  diftinguifhed  himfelf  more  in  this  fefiion, 
than  ever  he  had  done  before.  1'his  difputeoccafioned  a  proroga- 
tion; and  there  en fiied  a  recefs  of  fifteen  months.  When  the 
parliament  met  again,  Feb.  16,  1(576-7,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 

•Tued,  that  it  oupht  to  be  confidered  as  dilfolved  :    the  earl  of 

o 

Shaftelbury  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  maintained  it  with  fo 
much  warmth,  that,  together  with  the  duke  before  mentioned,  the 
earl  of  Salifbury  and  the  lord  Wharton,  he"  was  fent  to  the  Tower  ; 
where  he  continued  thirteen  months,  though  the  other  lords,  upon 
their  fubmiilkm.,  were  immediately  di {charged  When  he  was  fct  at 
j.bcrtv*  he  managed  the  opposition  to  the  earl  of  Danby's  adrnini- 
•ulioii  with  fuch  vigour  and  dexterity,  that  it  was  found  impoflible 
o  any  thing  cffeclualh/  in  parliament,  without  changing  the 
iv(tem  which  then  prevailed.  The  king,  who  defi red  nothing  fo 
riwch  as  to  be  eufy,  refolved  lo make  a  change  :  diffiiiifed  all  the 
«  -y-council  at  once,  and  formed  a  new  oru1-  This  \vas  declared 
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April  21,   1679  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was 

appointed  lord  prefident.  He  did  not  hold  this  employment  longer 
than  Oct.  the  ^th  following.  He  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  im- 
placable hatred  of  the  duke  of  York,  by  fteadily  promoting,  if  not 
originally  inventing,  the  project  -of  an  exclusion  bill  :  and  therefore 
no  wonder,  if  a  party  was  conltantly  at  work  agjainft  him.  Upon 
the  king's  fummoninga  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford,  March  21, 
1680-  1,  he  joined  with  levc-ral  lords  in  a  petition  to  prevent  its 
meeting  there,  which  however  failed  of  iuccefs.  He  was  prelent 
at  that  parliament,  and  fireriuoufly  fnpporred  the  exclufion  bill  : 
but  the  duke  foon  contrived  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  re- 
femment.  For  his  lordfhip  was  apprehended  for  high  treaibn,  July 
2,  168  i  ;  and,  after  being  examined  by  his  majefty  in  council,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,"  where  he  remained  upwards  of  four 
months.  He  was  at  length  tried,  acquitted,  and  discharged  ^  yet 
did  not  think  himfelf  fafe,  as  his  enemies  were  now  in  the  zenith  of 
their  power.  He  thought  it  high  time  therefore  to  feek  for  fome 
place  of  retirement,  where,  being;  out  of  their  reach,  he  might 
wear  out  thefmall  remainder  of  hi?  lite  in  peace.  It  was  with  rim 
view,  Nov.  1682,  he  embarked  for  Holland;  and  arriving  iafek 
at  Amfterdam,  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  he  took  a  houie  therr, 
propoiing  to  live  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  quality.  lie  was  viiiteJ 
by  perfons  of  the  firlt  diftinclion,  and  treated  with  all  the  deferen-osr 
and  refpeit  he  could  deftre-  But  being;  foon  feiz,ed  by  his  old  diilein- 
per  the  gout,  it  immediately  new  up  into  his  iromach,  and  bccanis 
mortal  ;  io  that  he  expired  Jan.  22,  1602-3,  'n  'n's  &"&  year.  Ki» 
body  was  tranfported  into  England,  and  interred  with  his  anceUoi* 
at  Winborne,  ana  in  1/3^,  a  noble  mona;nent,  with  a  large  m- 
fcription,  was  erected  by  'Anthony,  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  h.s  grciit 
gfandfon. 

He  married  three  wives.  Anthony,  his  only  fan  and  fucceHor, 
was  born  of  his  iecond  wife,  Jan.  16,  16,51. 

COOPER  (ANTHONY  ASHLEY),  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  the  ce- 
lebrated author  of  the  "  Chara^eriflics,"  was  born  FC&.  26^  1670-1, 
at  Exeter-houie  in  London.  His  fatherwas  Anthony  earl  of  Shafte.f- 
bury  ;  his  mother  lady  Dorothy  Manners,  daughter  of  John,  earl  of 
Rutland,  He  was  born  in  the  houfe  of  his  grandfather  Anthony, 
frr  ft  earl  of  ShafteCbury,  and  chancellor  of  England,  of  whom  we 
have  fpoken  in  the  preceding  article  ;  who  wa-s  fond  of  him  from 
his  birth,  and  undertook  the  care  of  his  education.  He  purfuei 
alinoft  the  fame  method  in  teacliing  him  the  learned  lanaua«es,  as 

«!*  C*  C?          ' 

Montaigne's  father  did  in  teaching  his  fon  Latin  :  that  is,  he  placed 
a  perfon  about  him,  who  was  fo  thoroughly  verfed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues,  as  to  ipeak  either  of  them  with  the  great  eft  flu- 
ency. By  this  means  lord  Shaftefbury  made  fo  great  a  progrefs, 
that  h«  could  read  both  thefe  languages  with  eaie,  when  but  n 

o        <r* 

years  old.     He  began  his  travels  in  r5b6,  and  /pent  a  conlkkrable 
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time  in  Italy,  where  he  acquired  a  great  knowledge  in  the  polite 
arts.  This  knowledge  is  very  vifible  through  all  his  writings  j  that 
of  the  "  Art  of  Painting"  is  more  particularly  io,  from  the  treatife 
he  compofed  upon  "  The  Judgement  of  Hercules."  He  made  it 
his  endeavour,  while  he  was  abroad,  to  improve  him&lf  as  much 
as  poiTible  in  every  accomplishment;  for  which  reafon  he  did  not 
greatly  affect  the  company  of  other  Englifh  gentlemen  upon  their 
travels :  and  he  was  remarkable  for  fpeaking  French  fo  readily,  and 
with  fo  good  an  accent,  that  in  France  he  was  often  taken  for  a 
native. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1689,  he  was  offered  a  feat  in  parlia- 
ment from  feme  of  thole  boroughs,  where  his  family  had  an  in- 
tereft ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  purfued  that  ftri6r.  courfe  of  ihidy, 
which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf,  near  five  years.  Then  he  was 
elected  a  burgefs  for  Pool :  and,  foon  after  his  coming  into  parlia- 
ment, had  an  opportunity  of  fhewing  that  fpirit  of  liberty,  which 
he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  by  which  he  uniformly  di- 
rected his  conduct  on  all  oecafions.  It  was  the  bringing  in,  and 
promoting  "  The  act  for  granting  council  to  prifoners  in  cafes  of 
high  treaion."  This  he  looked  upon  as  important,  and  had  pre- 
pared a  fpeech  in  its  behalf :  but  when  he  flood  up  to  fpeak  it  in  the 
Houfeof  Commons,  he  was  fo  intimidated,  that  he  loil  all  memory, 
and  was' quite  unable  to  proceed.  The  houfe,  after  giving  him  a> 
little  time  to  recover  his  confuiion,  called  loudly  for  him  to  go  on, 
v/hen  he  proceeded  to  this  effect  :  "  If  I  Sir,"  addrefling  himfelf 
to  the  fpealcer,  "  who  rife  only  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now 
depending,  am  fo  ponfounded,  that  lam  unable  toexprefs  the  leaft 
of  what  I  propofed  to  fay  ;  what  muft  the  condition  of  that 
man  be,  who,  without  any  afliftance,  is  pleading  for  his  life,  and 
under  apprehenfions  of  being  deprived  of  it  ?'  During  this  and 
other  fellions,  in  which  he  cotitrntied  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  he 
perfevered  in  the  fame  way  of  acting,  always  heartily  concurring  in 
every  motion  for  the  further  fecurity  of  liberty  :  but  the  bulineis  of 
attending;  regularly  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  in  thole  aclive 
times  fat  long,  in  a  few  years  fo  impaired  his  health,  and  he  was 
naturally  of  a  weakly  conftitution,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decline 
coming  again  into  parliament,  after  its  diflfolution  in  i6cr8. 

Being  thus  at  liberty,  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  fpent  his 
time  in  the  converfation  of  Bavle,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned  and 
ingenious  men,  then  reiiding  in  that  country,  whole  acquaintance 
induced  him  to  continue  there  above  a  twelvemonth.  When  he- 
went  to  Holland,  he  concealed  his  name,  as  it  is  laid,  for  the  fake 
of  being  lefs  interrupted  in  his  {Indies,  pretending  only  to  be  a  ffti- 
(.lent  in  phyfic,  and  in  that  character  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  Bayle.  A  little  before  his  return  to  England,  being  willing 
to  be  known  to  him  by  his  real  name,  \\c  contrived  to  have  Baylu 
invited  to  dinner  by  a  friend,  where  he  was  told  he  was  to  meet 
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lord  Afhley.  Bayle  accidentally  calling  upon  lord  Afhley  that 
morning,  was  prelfed  by  him  to  ftay  \  but  excufedhimfelf,  faying, 
"  I  can  by  no  means  ftay,  for  I  mutt  be  punctual  to  anengagement* 
where  I  am  to  meet  in y  lord  Aihley."  The  next  interview,  as  may 
be  imagined,  occafioned  fome  mirth  ;  and  their  intimacy  rather  in- 
creafed  than  leflened  after  the  difcovery,  for  they  never  ceafed  cor- 
refponding  till  Bayle's  death.  During  his  abfence  in  Holland,  an 
imperfect  edition  of  his  "  Inquiry  into  Virtue"  was  publifhed  at 
London  ;  furreptitioufly  taken  from  a  rough  draught,  fketched 
when  he  was  but  20  years  of  age.  The  perfon,  who  ferved  hiiix 
thus  unhandfomely,  was  Toland  ;  on  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  con- 
ferred many  favours.  This  treatife  was  afterwards  completed  by 
him,  and  publifhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  "  Chara&eriftics." 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  England,  he  became  earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury :  but  did  not  attend  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  till  his  friend  lord 
S  >mers  fent  a  meiTenger  to  acquaint  him  with  the  bufmels  of  the 
partition  treaty,  Feb.  1700-1.  On  the  accefiion  of  queen  Anne, 
he  retired  to  his  ufual  courfeof  ftudying ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  after,  viz.  1703,  made  a  fecond  journey  to  Holland,  and 
returned  to  England,  in  the  end  of  the  year  following.  The  French 
prophets  foon  after  having  by  their  enthuiiaftic  extravagances  made 
a  great  difhirbance  throughout  the  nation,  there  were  different  opi- 
nions as  to  the  methods  of  fupprefling  them,  and  fome  advifed  a 
profecution.  But  lord  Shaftefbury,  who  abhorred  any  ftep  which 
looked  like  perfecution,  apprehended  that  fuch  meafures  tended  ra- 
ther to  inflame,  than  to  cure  the  difeafe :  and  this  occafioned  his 
"  Letter  concerning  Enthufiafm,"  which  he  publifhed  in  1708, 
and  fent  it  to  lord  Somers,  to  whom  he  addrelTed  it,  though  without 
the  mention  of  either  his  own  or  lord  Somers's  name.  Jan.  1709, 
he  publifhed  his  M  Moralift,  a  Philofophical  Rhapfody  -"  and,  in 
May  following,  his  "  Senfus  Communis,-  or  an  iLllliy  upon  the 
Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour."  The  fame  year  he  married  Mrs* 
jane  Ewer,  ypungeft  daughter  of  Thomas  Ewer,  Efq;  of  Lee  in 
Hertfordshire  ;  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  by  whom  he  had  an 
only  fon,  Anthony,  the  fourth  earl  of  Shaftefbury.  In  1710,  his 
"  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,"  was  printed.  In  1711, 
finding  his  health  ftill  declining,  he  was  advifed  to  leave  England, 
and  feek  affiftance  from  a  warmer  climate.  He  fet  out  therefore 
for  Italy  in  July  171 1,  and  lived  above  a  year  after  his  arrival,  dy- 
ing at  Naples  Feb.  4,  1712-3. 

The  only  pieces  which  he  rlnifiied,  after  he  came  to  Naples,  were 
"The  Judgement  of  Hercules,"  and  the"  Letter  concerning  De» 
fign  •"  which  laft  was  firft  publifhed  in  the  edition  of  the  "  Charac- 
teriltics/5  1732.  The  reft  of  his  time  he  employed  in  ordering  his 
writings  for  a  more  elegant  edition.  The  feveral  prints,  then  firft 
interfpcrfed  through  the  work,  were  all  invented  by  himfelf,  and 
ned  under  his  immediate  infpeclion  :  and  he  was  at  the  pair.s 
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of  drawing  up  a  moft  accurate  let  of  initruclions  for  this  pnrpofe, 
which  are  itill  extant  in  manufaipt.  In  the  three  volumes  of  the 
"  Chara&eriftics,"  he  corapl&ted  the  whole  oi'  his  writings  which  he 
intended  Ihpuld  be  made  public.  The  firft  edition  Was  published  in 
1711  ;  but  the  more  complete  ami  elegant  edition,  which  has  been 
the  ftandard  of  all  editions  iince,  was  not  pubiilhed  till  1713,  im- 
mediately alter  his  death.  But  though  lord  Shaftefbury  intended 
nothing  more  for  the  public,  ytt,  in  1716,  fome  of  his  letters 
v.cre  printed  under  the  title  of,  "  Several  Letters  written  by  a  noble 
Lord  to  a  young  Man  at  the  LJnivcrlity  :r'  and,  in  1721,  Toland 
published  "Letters  from  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftefbury  to' Robert 
Molefworth,  Iilq,"  Lord  Shaftefbury  is  faid  to  have  had 
an  efteem  i'or  inch  of  our  divines,  though  he  treated  the  order 
very  ieverely  in  genera!,  as  explained  Chrillianity  molt  conformably 
to  his  own  principles;  and  it  was  under  his  particular  infpection, 
and  with  a  preface  of  his  own  writing,  that  a  volume  of  Whichcot's 
Jermons  was  published  in  1698,  from  copies,  taken,  as  it  is  faid>  in 
Short-hand,  as  they  were  delivered  from  tlie  pulpit. 

But  his  principal  fhidy  was  the  writings  of  antiquity ;  and  thofe 
which  he  moit  admired,  were  the  moral  works  of  Xenophon,  Ho- 
race, the  "  Enchiridion'  of  Eoidletus,  with  Adrian's  ''Commen- 
taries," and  Marcus  Ar.tonmus.  Every  page  of  lord  Shaftefbury's 
writing's  mew  him  to  have  been  a  zealous  allertor  of  the  civil,  focial, 

t>         f  ' 

and  theiftic  fyflem  ;  and  hence  the  whole  of  his  philofophy  feems 
to  have  been  the  inculcating  thefetvvo  principles,  viz.  that  there  is 
a  providence,  which  adminiftfcrs. and  confults  for  the  whole,  to  the 
abfulute  exclufion  of  general  evil  and  diforder,  and  that  man  is  made 
by  that  providence  a  political  or  focial  animal,  whofe  coriftitution 
can  only  find  its  true  and  natural  end  in  the  purfuit  and  exercife  of 
the  moral  and  focial  virtues. 

* 

COOPER  (THOMAS),  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop,  was  born  at 
Oxford  about  1517,  and  educated  in  the  ichool  adjoining  to  Mag- 
dalen-College; and,  having  made  a  great  progrefs  in  grammar 
learning,  and  gained  a  high  reputation,  he  was  there  elecled  firft 
tiemi,  then  probationer  in  1539,  and  perpetual  fellow  in  the  year 
after.  He  quitted  his  fellowihip  in  1546,  being  then  married,  as 
it  is  fuppofed  ;  and  when  queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  applied 
Mrn fell  to  the  ittidy  of  phyfic,  and  taking  a  bachelor's  degree,  prac- 
tiiecl  itar  Oxford.  He  did  this,  becaulehe  was  fecretly  inclined  to 
the  Proteftant  religion  ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  death  of  that  queen, 
returned  to  his  former  ftudy  of  divinity.  March  1566-7,  he  took 
fcft.e  degree  of  D.  D.  and  about  that  time  was  made  dean  of  Chrift- 
Chuixh.  In  15.69,  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  year 
sitter  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  July  1,572,  he  preached  a  fermon  at  St, 
PauFs-Crofs,  in  vindication  of  the  church  of  England,  and  its 
liturgy ;  to  which  an  anfwtr  was  lent  him  by  a  diffaffe£led  perfon, 

which 


which  anfwer  Strype  hath  printed  at  lengrh  in  his  '•  Annals  (.f  the 
Reformation.53  In  1577,  the  queen  fent  r.irn  a  letter  to  pur  a  flop 
to  thofe  public  exercifes,  called  "  Prophefyings,"  in  his  diocefe. 
Thefe  prophefyings  were  grounded  upon  i  Cor.  xiv.  31,  *•  Ye  may 
all  prbpKefy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  all  mpy  be  com- 
forted." They  were  let  on  foot  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom 
about  1571  ;  and  confifted  of  conferences  among  the  clergy;  for  the 
better  improving  of  themfelves,  and  one  another,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  fcripture  and  divinity  ;  but  in  1577  were  generally  fup- 
preifed,  on  account  of  their  being  thought  feminariesof  puritanifm. 
In  1584,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Wincheiler ;  which 
diccefe  abounding  greatly  with  Papifts,  he  petitioned  the  privy- 
council  to  fupprefs  them,  and  among  other  methods  proposed,  "  that 
an  hundred  or  two  obllinate  recufants,  luily  jnen,  \ve!l  able  to  la- 
bour, might  by  fome  convenient  commifiion  be  taken  up,  and  be 
fent  into  Flanders  as  pioneers  and  labourers,  whereby  the  country 
fhould  be  disburdened  of  a  company  of  dangerous  people,  and  the 
reft  that  remained  be  put  in  fome  fear." 

This  reverend  ar.d  holy  biihop,  as  Woocf  calls  him,  upon  the 
difcovery  of  William  Parry's  treafon,  put  out  an  order  of  prayer 
and  thankfgiving  for  the  prefervation  of  the  queen's  life  and  Safety, 
to  be  ufed  in  the  diocefe  of  Winchefter ;  and  Nov.  17,  1588^ 
preached  at  St.  Paui's-Crofs,  that  being  3  day  of  public  thankf- 
giving, as  well  for  the  queen's  acceffion.as  for  the  victory  obtained' 
over  the  Spanifh  armada.  He  died  at  Winchefter  in  April  2,594, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there.  Over  his  grave,  which  is 
on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  choir,  was  foon  after  laid  a  flat  marble, 
with  a  Latin  infcription  in  pmfe  and  verfe. 

His  writings  were,  i.  "  The  Epitome  of  Chronicles  from  the 
17th  Year  after  Ciirifr.  to  1540,  and  thence  to  1560."  The  two 
firrt  parts  rf  this  Chronicle,  and  the  beginning  of  the  third,  as  far 
as  the  17th  year  ^fter  Chrift,  were  compofed  by  Thomas  Lanquet, 
a  young  man  of  24  years  old  :  but  he  dying  immatnrely,  Cooper 
finilhed  the  work,  and  publifhed  it  under  the  title  of  *4  Cooper's 
Chronicle,"  though  the  running-title  of  the  firft  and  fecond  pans  is 
*'  Lr-nquet's  Chronicle."  A  faulty  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lifiied  iurreptitioudy  in  1,559  :  ^ut  ^at  r'^  ^5^°-'  'm  quarto,  was 
reviled  nnd  corrected  by  Cooper.  2.  "Thefaurus  Lingiiae  Roma- 
ncc  &  Britunnicas,  <kc.>?  and  "  Diclionarium  Hiftoricum  &  Poeti- 
cum,  1,565,**  folio.  This  Dictionary  was  fo  much  efteemed  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  that  fhe  endeavoured,  as  Wood  tells  us,  to  pro- 
mote the  author  for  it  in  the  church  as  high  as  the  could.  It  is  an 
improvement  of  "  Bibliotheca  tliotse,  Eliot's  Library  or  Dictio- 
nary/' printed  in  2541  ;  or,  as  ioine  think,  it  is  taken  out  oi  Robert 
Stephens's  "  Thefaurus  Lingux  Latinx,"  and  "  Frifii  Lexicon 
Latino-Teutonicum/'  3.  *•  A  britf  Expolition  of  inch  Chaptt-rs 
of  the  Old  Teftament  as  ufuuiiy  are  read  in  the  Church  at  Com- 
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mon-Prayer,  on  the  Sundays  throughout  the  Year,  1573," 
4.  "  A  Sermon  at  Lincoln,  157,5, r>  8vo.  5.  "  Twelve  Sermons, 
1^80,"  4to.  6.  "An  Admonition  to  the  People  of  England,  wherein 
are  anfwered  not  only  the  ilanderous  Untruths,  reproachfully  ut- 
tered by  Martin,  the  Libeller,  but  alfo  many  other  crimes  by  fome 
of  his  Brood,  obje6ted  generally  againft  all  Bimops  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Clergy,  purpofeiy  to  de^ce  and  difcredit  the  prefent  State 
of  the  Church,  1589,"  <ito.  This  was  an  anfwcr  to  John  ap  Hen- 
ry's books  againft  the  eftablifhed  church,  publilhed  under  the  name 
of  Martin  Mar-Prelate.  Ap  Henry,  or  his  club  of  Puritans,  re- 
plied to  the  bifhop's  book,  in  two  ludicrous  pamphlets,  entitled, 
"  Ha?  ye  any  Work  for  a  Cooper?'3  and  "  More  Work  for  a 
Cooper.'' 

The  character  of  this  bifhop  has  been  represented  in  an  advan- 
tageous light  by  feveral  writers.  One  ityles  him  a  very  learned 
man  ;  eloquent  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Englifh  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. Another  fays,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  gravity,  learn- 
ing, and  holinefs  c;i  life.  He  married  a  wife  at  Oxford,  by  whom 
he  had  two  daughters  ;  but  he  was  not  happy  with  her,  (he  proving 
unfaithful  to  his  bed. 


COOPER  (SAMUEL),  an  eminent  Englifh  painter,  was  born 
in  London  in  1609,  and  bred  under  the  care  and  difcipline  of  Mr. 
Hofltins,  his  uncle  :  bur  derived  the  molt  confiderable  advantages 
from  his  obfervations  on  the  works  of  Van  Dyck,  infomuch  that 
he  was  commonly  ftyled  the  Van  Dyck  in  little.  His  pencil  was 
generally  confined  to  a  head  only  ;  and  indeed  below  that  part  he 
was  not  always  fo  fuccefsfiil  as  could  be  vvifbed:  But  for  a  face, 
and  all  the  dependencies  of  it,  namely,  the  graceful  and  becoming 
air,  the  ftrength,  relievo,  and  noble  fpirit,  the  foftnefs  and  tender 
Ijvelihefs  of  fiefh  and  blood,  and  the  loofenefs  and  gentle  manage- 
ment of  th:  hair,  his  talent  was  fo  extraordinary,  that,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  our  nation,  it  may  without  vanity  be  affirmed,  he  was  at 
lead  equal  to  the  moil  famous  Italians;  and  that  hardly  any  one 
of  his  predeceflTors  has  ever  been  able  to  (hew  fo  much  perfection 
in  fo  narrow  a  compafs.  The  high  prices  his  works  fold  at,  and 
the  great  efteem  they  were  in  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  in  France, 
•were  abundant  proofs  of  their  great  worth,  and  extended  the  fame 
of  this  mafter  throughout  Europe.  He  fo  far  exceeded  his  mailer 
and  uncle  Hofkins,  that  the  latter  became  jealous  of  him  ;  and 
finding  that  the  court  was  better  p!eafed  with  his  nephew's  perform- 
ances than  with  his,  he  took  him  into  partnership  with  him,  His 
jealoufy  increased,  and  he  diilblved  it;  leaving  our  artirt  to  let  up 
for  himfelf,  and  10  carry,  as  he  did,  mo(t  of  the  biuineis  of  that 
time  before  him.  Me  drew  Charles  II.  and. his  queen,  theduchcis 
cf  Cleveland,  the  d'.ike  of  York,  and  moil  of  the  court :  but  the 
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two  moft  famous  pieces  of  his  were  thofe  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  of  one  Swingfield.  The  French  king  offered  150!.  for  the 
-former,  but  could  not  have  it  :  and  Cooper  carrying  the  latter 
•with  him  to  France,  it  was  much  admired  there,  a^nd  introduced 
him  into  the  favour  6f  that  court.  He  likewife  did  feveral  large 
limnings  in  an  uniifual  ilze  for  the  court  of  England  ;  for  which 
Ills  widow  received  a  pen  lion  during  her  life  from  the  crown. 

Anfwerable  to  Cooper's  abilities  in  painting,  was  his  (kill  in 
mufic  ;  and  he  was  reckoned  one  or"  the  be  ft  lutenifts,  as  well  a£ 
the  molt  excellent  limner,  of  his  time.  He  died  at  London  in 
1672,  aged  63,  and  was  buried  in  Pancras  church  in  the  fields  ; 
where  there  is  a  fine  marble  monument  let  over  him,  with  a  Latin 
infcription  upon  it. 

He  had  an  elder  brother,  Alexander  Cooper,  who,  together 
with  him,  was  alfo  brought  up  to  limning  by  Hofkins,  their  uncle. 
Alexander  performed  well  in  miniature;  and  going  beyond  fea,  be- 
came limner  to  Cbriliina,  queen  of  Sweden,  yet  was  far  exceeded 
by  his  brother  Samuel.  He  alfo  did  landfcapes  in  water  colours 
extremely  well,  and  was  accounted  an  admirable  draught's-man. 

COOPER  (JOHN  GILBERT),  Efq;  of  Thurgarton  in  Notting- 
hamlhire,  was  the  ion  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  family. 
After  pairing  through  Weftminfter-School  under  Dr.  Nichols,  he  be- 
came fellow  commoner  of  Trinity-College,  Cambridge,  and  refided 
there  two  or  three  years.  Soon  afterwards  he  married  Mifs  Wright, 
daughter  to  the  recorder  of  Leicefter,  and  fettled  at  his  family  feat. 
He  died  in  April  1769,  after  furFering  a  long  and  excruciating  illnefs 
arifing  from  the  itone.  Beiides  the  "  Life  of  Socrates,"  (firft 


Curfory  Remarks  on  Warburton's  new  Edition  of  Pope's  Works ; 
occafioned  by  that  modern  Commentator's  injurious  Treatment, 
in  one  of  his  Notes  upon  the  EiTay  on  Criticifm,  of  the  Author 
of  the  Life  of  Socrates.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  1751,"  Svo. 
He  wrote  (bme  numbers  of  the  periodical  paper  called  "  i.he 
World;  was  author  of  ff  Ver  Vert,  or  the  Nunnery  Parrot,  an 
Heroic  Poem  in  four  Cantos,  infaibed  to  the  Abbefs  of  D*****; 
translated  from  the  French  of  Monf.  GreiTet,"  and  publifhed  a 
volume  of"  Poems  on  feveral  Subjects,  176-],"  8vo  ;  and  reprinted 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  "  Dpdfley's  Fugitive  Pieces."  His  ele- 
gant Latin  epitaph  on  an  infant  ion,  who  died  the  day  after  he 
was  born  1749,  is  printed  in  "  Gent.  Mag.  177  V  p-  4^6,  with 
a  whimiical  poetical  tranilation,  "  A  Father's  Advice  to  his  Son," 
by  Conner,  is  in  the  3d  volume  of  Pearch's  Col.le^ion.  Mr. 
Cooper^  ion  was  high  flieriff.o'f  Leicefterlhire  in  1783. 
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COOTE  (Sir  CHARLES),  a  brave  and  aclive  officer  in  the 
feventeenth  century,  created  in  1660  ear!  of  Mountrath,  was  the 
eldeu1  (on  of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  vvhr>  was  made  a  baronet  on  the 
sd  of  April  1621.  In  Jan.  1641-2  he  v  as  befleged  in  Caftle- 
Coote  by  twelve  hundred  I  rid),  but  tly  raifcd  the  fiege 

within  a  week.     Not  long  after,  he  defeat  h  O'Connor  and 

his  forces:  and   on    the  2d   of  march  em  d  Con  O'Rourk,- 

and   his  followers,  who  came  to  plunder  R"!  ->n  ;  took  him 

prifoner,  and  killed  moll  of  his  party.  Afterw;  ,  he  gave  a  total 
defeat  to  the  rebels,  who  had  formed  a  camp  at  k:egs,  and  took 
all  their  baggage  and  provifions.  He  likewife  g  >t  a  confiderable 
prey  from  about  JBaliyniilow  ;  and  in  Eafter-week  relieved  Athlon^ 
with  fome  provilions  and  other  Decenaries.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  year  16.44,  he  was  one  of  the  agents  from  the  Iriiii  Pro- 
teftanls  who  attended  king  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  treat 
of  a.  peace  between  them  and  the  Catholics  in  Ireland.  In  No- 
vember 1646,  having  received  fome  forces  from  England,  he  broke 
through  the  army  of  the  IriOi  with  a  party,  and  cauled  them  to 
draw  further  off  from  Dublin,  which  they  kept  in  a  manner  be- 
fieged.  In  May  1647,  he  gave  them  a  great  defeat,  in  which  a 
thpufand  of  them  were  (lain.  Soon  after,  he  had  feveral  fkiitnifhes 
with  them,  in  winch  fome  of  the  lending  rebels  were  taken  pn- 
foners.  In  October  the  fame  year,  joining  his  forces  with  thofe 
of  Col.  Jones  and  Col.  Monk,  they  took  feverai  cailles  and  places 
from  the  Irifh  ;  and  among  the  reft,  Port  Letter,  and  Athboy. 
About  the  end  of  the  next  year,  marching  with  the  forces  he  had 
aflembled  in  Connanght,  from  Siigo,  feventy  miles  into  the  rebels 
county;  after  a  little  (kirmifh  with  them,  he  burned  great  itore  of 
their  corn,  and  brought  away  a  great  booty.  He  alfo  took  CuU 
more-Fort.  At  his  return,  he  apprehended  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  the 

ng's  cpmmander  in  thofe  parts,  and  fent  him  into  England  with 
an  accufation  againft  him.  Upon  which  occaiion,  fo  well  did  the 
parliament  approve  of  his  conduct,  that  they  ordered  care  to  be 
taken  of  his  forces,  and  fent  him  a  letter.of  thanks.  In  1649  he 
did  not  meet  with  the  fame  fuccefs :  tor  he  was  {frailly  beiieged 
m  Londonderry  bv  fuch  of  the  Irilh  as  had  declared  for  kin'ir 

^  c<> 

Charles  II.  and  they  demanded  he  fhould  depart  the  kingdom. 
But  having  fome  relief  from  England,  he  (allied  out,  and  fconred 
the  county  for  feven  ir/iles  on  all  fides  of  the  city,  killing  many, 
and  taking  ieveral  prifoners;  After  this,  he  concluded  a  peace 
Vv-ith  major-general  Owen  Row  O'Neal,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
garrifon  of  Londonderry,  and  the  English  interefl  in  thofc  {-.arts: 
which  the  parliament  highly  approved  of,  and  ordered  him  to  he 
fupplied  with  provihons  and  ammunition.  Accordingly,  being  (up- 
piied  with  them,  and  reinforced  with  a  thousand  foot:,  and  live 
hnncJroJ  ho-fe,  he  marched  into  the  country  poiTeiTed  by  ^Jng 
Charles1:-*  friciaiiJ,  and  having  cleared  all  rciuid  Londonderry  four- 
teen 
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teen  miles  together,  he  brought  great  (lore  of  pfovifions  into  that 
city,  and  kept  the  field  without  any  ccniiderable  oppofrnon.  In 
December,  he  routed  about  four  thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  that 
came  to  the  relief  of  Carrick  Fergus,  then  clofely  befieged  by  him, 
and  flew  fourteen  hundered  men  ;  whereupon  Carrickfergns  fur- 
rendered.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  i6^o>  he  marched  to- 
wards Belfaft,  \vherehe  found  no  opposition,  and  fettled  that  coun- 
try. Then  he  reduced  Caftledover,  and  advanced  towards  Cather- 
longh.  In  April,  he  reduced  many  imall  forts  near  Car  rick  Fergus; 
and  took  Inmflcilling  and  foine  otlier  places,  \vhereby  he  became 
fo  formidable,  that  the  Irifh  army  in  LJliler  would  not  engage  with 
him,  though  he  took  gre-it  booties  from  them.  In  June,  he 
gave  a  great  defeat  to  the  hi  (hop  of  Clogherj  \vho_  was  advancing 
al  the  head  of  four  thoufanJ  foot  and  fix  hundred  horfe,  to  hinder 
the  ju:ii>ion  of  Sir  Charles,  and  colonel  Venables.  In  Septem- 
ber, he  was  at  the  liege  of  Athbne  :  and.  in  Mjy  1651,  \vas  fent 
to  attend  the  motions  of  the  Irifii  in  Co;!.;.:aught.  In  [unc,  ,he 
inarched  thirty  miles  i*i  a  day  and  night,  in  order  to  efcape  the; 
in;:  ;  of  Clanrickard,  wlio  endeavoured  to  intercept  his  paiiap-c^ 
and  joining  the  the«  depnry  of  Ireland,  th^y  routed  the  united 
forces  of  the  marquis  of  GlanrLckard  and  cnrl  of  Caiiiehaven^ 
ki'linp-  and  tukin^  three  thousand  of  them.  Then  he  went,  £<vi 

o  _          '     to 

iat  doxvn  before  Cjalloway.  Soon  alter,  ad^ndn^g  agaipft  the  re- 
mains oi  the  in:n-quis  of  Glanricicurd's  forces,  they  ivbaruionel 

» 

(everal  palfes,  and  a  cattle  of  confequence  ,  and  he  alfo  tooi: 
Mafu-Gaiile.  In  the  beginning  of  tht  ye::r  16,52,  he  haraiTed't'hs 
barony  of  Barren,  which  refilled  to  p:iv  liiiH  contributions.  An& 
on -the  12th  of  JVI  a  yen  filling,  Galloway  furr.endered  to  him,,  aft.tr 
.  long. and  tedious' (lege.  Whorcup.>n,  the  marquis  pf  Gla'urickaard 
dell  red  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him,  for  putting  a  period  to  tliz 
war  in  Ireland,  rind  edabli'lhing  the  repofe  of  that  nation.  lit 
June  he  reduced  Sligo  :  and  in  July  marched  againft  a  party  of 
trie  royalifls  in  Kerry  :  whom  having  beaten  from  their  falineile.^ 

J  *          '  v7 

and  fecured  the  paiies  by  planting  fome  garrifons,  he  fo  diiirelfeil 
them  that  they  could  no  longer  continue  in  a  body;  therefore 
they,  and  the  marqms  of  Clanrickard  came  in  and  fubmitted  ;  aiuU 
he  had  leaye  to  tranfport  himfelf  with  three  thoufand  men  to  any- 
Foreign  country  in  friendfhip  with  England,  within  the  fpace  of 
three  months.  To  enable  Sir  Charles  to  carry  on  the  war,  he 
vras  one  of  the  commii'Iioners  of  the  taxes,  excii'e,  and  cuftoms,  fur 
UHler.  After  Ireland  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  parlia- 
ment, he  was  one  of  the  court  of  juilice  in  tlie  province  of  Con- 
naught  ;  of  which  he  was  made  preficient  by  act  of  parliament. 
Being  in  England  at  the  time  of  depofmg  Richard  Cromwell,  he 
went  poll:  k;r  Ireland,  to  carry  the  news  of  that  great  alteration 
to  his  brother  Henry  Cromwell,  and  to  concert  with  him  what  to 
in  i>rdei-  to  maintain  thera&jvejs  in  their  puds.  At  h'rft  he 

feerned 
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feemed  to  aim  at  nothing  more,  than  to  keep  his  government  in 
Con  naught,  and  to  have  his  regiment  of  foot,  and  troop  of  horfe, 
continued  to  him.  But  when  tie  found  that  king  Charles  the  fc- 
cond's  intereft  was  likely  to  prevail,  he  endeavoured  to  inlinuate 
himfeif  into  his  favour.  For  that  purpoie,  he  fent  over  to  the 
marquis  of  Ormond-,  then  at  Bruflels,  one  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  a 
Scottifh  gentleman  of  good  affection  to  the  king,  and  good  intereft 
in  the  province  of  Uli'ter,  where  he  was  an  officer  of  horfe,  "  To 
a  flu  re  his  majeily  of  Sir  Charles's  affection  and  duty;  and  that, 
if  his  majeliy  would  vouchfafe  to  come  into  Ireland,  he  was  con- 
fident the  whole  kingdom  would  declare  for  him  :  that  though 
the  prefent  power  in  England  had  removed  all  the  fbbcr  men 
from  the  government  of  the  (late  in  Ireland,  under  the  character  -of 
Prefbyterians  ;  and  had  put  Ludlow,  Corbet,  and  others  of  -the 
king's  judges  in  their  places  ;  yet  they  were  generally  fo  odious  to 
the  army  as  well  as  to  the  people,  that  they  could  feize  upon  their 
perfons,  and  the  very  cattle  oi  Dublin,  when  they  fliould  judge  it 
convenient."  However,  the  king  not  choofing  to  go  to  Ireland, 
difmiiTed  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  with  inch  letters  and  cotrnrniiions  as 
he  defired  :  who,  upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  found  the  (iavc  of 
affairs  much  altered  fmce  his  departure.  For  Sir  Charles  Cortc, 
and  one  or  two  more,  io  influenced  the  whole  council  of  cfncers, 
that  they  prevailed  upon  them  to  vote,  not  to  receive  colonel  Lud- 
low as  commander  in  chief;  and,  befides,  made  themfelves  ipaf- 
ters  of  Athlone,  Drogheda,  Limerick,  Dublin,  and  other  places 
for  the  fervice  of  the  kinp.  Then  he  fent  to  colonel  Monk,  to 

v.  i 

acquaint  him  with  the  progrcfs  he  had  mad''    in  fecuring  Ireland  ; 
xvho  was  ib  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  can  fed   the  cannon  at  Berwick 


to  be  fired   in   tefiijnony  of  his  joy,  and  'fent   back   the  mcii 

*  J      J 

•with  letters  of  thanks  for  the  good  fervice,  defiling  him  and  his 
friends  not  to  rellore  the  commiffioners  of  the  parliament,  whom 
thcv  had  ieizcd,  to  the  exercife  of  their  authority.  Soon  after,  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  and  fome  others  fent  to  the  parliament  a  charge 
of  high-treafon,  sguinfl  colonel  Ludlow,  colonel  John  Jones,  cu- 
lonel  Thomlinfon,  and  Miles  Corbet.  But  the  oppofrfe  party  re- 
£  »lved  to  feize  him,  and  his  friends  :  of  which  having  notice,  he 
mounted  on  horfeback,  and,  attended  by  great  numbers  of  people, 
rede  about  the  itreets  of  Dublin,  and  declared  tor  a  free  parlia- 
ment. He  likewife  made  himfelt  mailer  of  Dublin-Cattle,  and  ex- 
pelled Sir  Hardrefs  "Waller  from  the  command  of  the  army.  To 
recommend  himfeif  further  to  the  king,  he  apprehended  John 
Coke,  chief  juftice  of  Ireland,  who  h  id  been  folicitor-general  at 
the  trial  of  king  Charles  I.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  the  Rump 
thought  themfelves  fo  fure  of  him,  that  on  the  ^th  of  January 
1659-60,  they  approved  of  what  had  been  done  by  him  and  other 
officers  of  the  army  in  Ireland  for  the  fervice  of  the  parliament  ; 
and  ordered,  that  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  Ihculc!  be  given  them  for 

their 
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their  good  fervice,  to  be  figned  by  the  fpeaker,  and  fealed  with  the 
feal  of  the  parliament.  On  the  igth  of  the  fame  month,  they 
appointed  him  one  of  the  commiilioners  for  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  But,  before  thofe  commiflioners  declared  for 
king  Charles,  they  infilled  upon  feveral  particulars  relating  to 
their  intereit  as  members  of  that  nation.  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber 1660,  Sir  Charles  Coote,  on  account  of  his  many  and  great 
fervices  for  the  royal  caufe,  was  created  baron  ?.nd  vifcount  Coote, 
and  earl  of  Mpiinfrath  in  the  Queen's-County  in  Ireland  :  and  he 
was  alfo  appointed  one  of  the  lords  judices  of  Ireland.  But  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  thefe  honours,  for  he  died  the  i8th  of  Decem- 
ber 1661.  He  was  fucceeded  in  honour  and  edate  by  Charles  his 
fon,  the  fecond  earl ;  anceftor  of  Charles-Henry,  the  feventh  earl 
of  Mountrath. 

COOTE  (Sir  EYRE),  was  born  in  1726.  As  the  fcenes  in 
which  he  acquired  his  military  fame  were  in  the  mod  remote  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  we  have  no  other  information  of  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  than  that  he  was  in  the  royal  army  in  Scotland,  du- 
ring the  lad  rebellion  in  that  kingdom.  In  i7,54»  he  went  to  the 
Ead-Indies,  being  then  a  fubaltern  officer  in  colonel^  Adlecrqn's 
regiment.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  captain,  he  llgnalized 
himfdfat  the  reduction  of  Calcutta,  Hughley,  and  Chanderna- 
gore,  in  17,57,  as  well  as  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Pladey  in 
the  fame  year. 

In  1759,  the  French  general  Lally,  having  threatened  Triche- 
napally  with  a  liege,  colonel  Coote  marched  at  the  head  of  1700 
Europeans  and  3000  fepoys,  or  native  troops,  in  order  to  make  a 
diverlion  to  the  iouthward ;  and,  in  the  month  of  November,  he 
took  the  two  important  fortrefies  of  Wandewaih  and  Corangoly. 

General  Laliy,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  this  enterprifmg  of- 
ficer, marched,  on  the  loth  of  January  1760,  with  2200  Euro- 
peans and  10,300  fepoys,  and  inveded  Wandewafh.  Col.  Coote 
battened  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and,  on  the  2  id  of  the  fame 
month,  attacked  the  French  general  in  his  entrenchments,  and 
totally  defeated  him.  Except  the  battle  of  Piadey,  which  pro- 
duced' the  great  revolution  in  Bengal,  this  victory  was  the  mod: 
confkierable  in  its  confequences  of  any  which  our  troops  had  ever 
obtained  in  India.  Col.  Coote,  during  the  conrfe  of  a  long  and 
obdirsate  conted,  displayed  all  the  great  qualities  of  a  comman- 
der i  prefence  of  mind,  inftantaneous  difcernment,  and  the  moft 
rapid  execution.  The  maderly  diipofition  of  his  troops,  and  the 
admirable  movements  to  which  the  events  of  the  day  gave  occafion, 
extorted  the  applaufe  of  the  French  officer  fecond  in  command,  M. 
de  Bully,  who  was  among  the  number  of  thofe  captured.  The 
reduction  of  the  entire  province  of  Arcot  was  one  of  the  fr,,its 
of  this  glorious  victory. 

Gsneral 
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General  Lally  retired,  \vith  the  remains  of  his  ruined  army,  to 
Vondicherry.  This  town,  the  principal  {eat  of  the  French  Eaft- 
InJia  Company,  beautifully  built  and  ftrongly  fortified,  was  foon 
ifter  inverted  by  colonel  Coote;  while  admiral  Stevens,  with  his 
Sect,  blockaded  the  harbour.  But  as  the  periodical  rains  in  that 
country,  rendered  all  rcguhir  approaches  impracticable,  the  fiegc 
could  not  be  undertaken  till  towards  the  end  of  November.  In 
tfiis  interval  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  tlie  molt 
extreme  difircfs.  Thev  lived  on  camels,  elephants,  'dogs,  and  cats. 
In  the  mid!}  of  this  diflrcfs,  however,  their  hopes  were  fuddenly 
revived,  ami  thofc  of  the  befiegers,.  notwithstanding  the  great  pro- 
grefs  they  had  made,  almofl  totally  depreifed.  On  the  lit  of  Ja- 
nuary 1761,  one  of  thofe  terrible  itorms,  fo  frequent  and  fo 
ruinous  in  the  Indian  feas,  totally  difperfed  the  Engliih  fquadron  ; 
and  the  fuppofition  that  the  whole  fleet  was  deftroyed,  which  was 
jixftified  by  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  railed  ta  the  higheit  pitch 
she  fpirits  of  the  garrifon,  funk  by  famine,  fatigue,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted feries  of  adverfe  fortune.  General  Lally,  perceiving  the 
port  clear,  immediately  lent  an  exprefs  to  M.  Raymond,  the  French 
jrefident  at  Pullicat,  lor  a  fupply  of  provifions.  But  before  any 
firccours  could  be  thrown  in,  the  blockade  was  as  complete  as 
ever  ^  for  -.utmiral  Stevens,  and  his  officers,  exerting  themielves 
with  unparalleled  celerity,  appeared  again  before  Pondicherry,  in 
lets  than  [our  days  afrer  the  fr.orm.  The  operations  by  land  were 
carried  on  with  redoubled  vigour  ;  and,  by  the  capture  of  this  im- 
portant place,  on  the  i^th  of  January  1701,  colonel  Coote  totally 
expelled  the  French  from  the  coait  of  Corornandcl. 

In  1764,  colonel  Coote  was  prefented,  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Salt-India  Company  with  a  diamond-hiked  fvvord,  which  cod 
jool.  In  177^  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  elected  one  of  the  knights  of  the  moil 
honourable  order  of  the  bath.  In  1773,  he  was  farther  promoted 
to  be  colonel  of  the  37th  regimint  of  foot. 

On  the  death  of  general  Clavering,  in  1778,  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  fupreme  council  in  Bengal,  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  In  1780,  Hyder  Ally  invaded  the  Carnatic  :  his  progrefs, 
for  forne  time,  was  victorious.  The  fupreme  council  foon  per- 
ceived, that  Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  the  only  perfon  who  could  re- 
trieve our  affairs  from  the  deplorable  fituation  in  which  the  mif- 
conduil  of  the  Preildeucy  of  Madras  bad  fo  deeply  involved 
them.  This  gallant  officer  complied  with  the  requisition  of  the 
council,  notwithstanding  the  precarious  flats  of  his  health.  He 
failed  ironi  Calcutta,  with  a  fupply  of  money,  and  a  reinforce- 
maent  of  troops,  and  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  ^fh  of  November. 

Few  generals  have  ever  had  a  more  difficult  part  to  acl,  or 
greater  ccnfequences  depending!  than  Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  this  June- 
<i  ture 
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ture ;  but  his  wifdom  and  intrepidity  proved  equal  to  his  momen- 
tous iituation.  With  a  force  fcarce  exceeding  7000  men,  he  com- 
pelled Hyder  Ally  to  raife  the  fiege  of  feveral  fortreifes.  On  the 
ill  of  July  1781,  he  gained  a  complete  victory,  at  Porto  Novo, 
over  the  vail  army  of  that  prince,  confuting  of  150,000  men. 
Hyder  fuftained  fucceffively  fix  more  defeats.  That  of  the  7th  of 
June  1782,  was  the  laft  in  which  thefe  two  great  commanders 
were  deltined  to  meet  each  other ;  nor  was  either  of  them,  after- 
wards, prefent  at  any  action  of  importance.  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  ill 
health  rendering  him  •  incapable  of  continuing  any  longer  in  the 
field,  he  reiigned  his  command  to  major-general  Stuart,  and  re- 
turned to  Calcutta.  In  1783,  finding  his  health  confiderably 
reltored,  he  failed  again  for  Madras,  in  order  to  re  fume  his  com- 
mand. He  landed  there  on  the  2^th  of  April  ;  but,  to  the  irrepa- 
rable lofs  of  his  country,  lived  only  two  days  after  his  arrival.  His 
corpfe  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  landed  at  Plymouth,  on  the 
2(1  of  September  1784.  It  was  received  there  with  all  the  military 
honours  due  to  his  memory,  and  interred,  on  the  i^th,  in  the 
pariih  church  of  Rockburne  in  Hampfrnre  ;  with  an  elegant  monu- 
ment eredted  by  the  Eaft>  India-Company,  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Banks. 


COPERNICUS  (NiCOLAus),  an  eminent  aflronomer,  was 
born  at  Thorn  in  PruiTia.  January  19,  1472.  He  was  taught  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  home,  and  afterwards  fent  to  Craco- 
via,  where  he  ihidied  philofophy  and  phyfic.  His  genius  in  the 
mean  time  was  naturally  turned  to  mathematics,  which  he  purfued 
through  all  its  branches.  He  laboured  at  perfpeclive  particularly  ; 
and  applied  hiinfelf  alfo  to  painting,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
made  fuch /a  progrefs,  as  to  have  drawn  a  very  good  picture  of 
himfelf  by  the  help  of  a  k)oking-glafs.  He  had  formed  a  refolu- 
tion  to  travel,  and  began  to  meditate  a  journey  into  Italy:  and  a 
traveller,  who  fets  out  in  queft  of  natural  knowledge,  mould,  as  he 
juftly  imagined,  be  able  not  only  barely  to  fhadow  out  or  give  a 
rough  draught,  but  exactly  to  delineate  every  thing  he  met  with  that 
was. worthy  of  his  notice.  This  was  his  motive,  and  a  good  one 
tooj,  for  cultivating,  as  he  did,  the  art  of  painting.  He  fet  out 
for  Italy  when 'he  was  23  -,  but  {raid  at  Bononia  ibnie  time,  for  the 
lake  of  being  with  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Dominicus  Maria  ; 
whofe  conversation^  however,  and  company  he  affected,  not  fo 
much  as  a  learner,  as  an  a  Mi  (rant  to  him  in  making  obfervations. 
From  thence  he  pafTed  to  Rome,  where  he  no  iooner  arrived,  than 
he  was  prefently  conlidered  as  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Regiomon- 
tanus  ;  and  acquired,  in  ihort,  fo  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was 
chofen  profeffor  of  mathematics,  which  he  taught  with  much 
applaufe  a  long  time  in  that  city.  He  alii)  made  fume  aiiroiiomicaj. 
obfervarions  there  about  ijoo. 

VOL.  IV.  Q  Returning 
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Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years  after,  he  began  to 
apply  his  vait  knowledge  in  mathematics,  to  corre6l  the  fyttem  of 
agronomy  which  prevailed.     He  could  not  perfuade  himielf,  but 
that  the  vaft  machine  of  the  world,  formed  by  an  all-wife  and  all- 
powerful  Being,  muft  be  lefs  embarrailed  and  irregular,  than  that 
fyftem  fuppofed.     He  fet  himfelf  therefore  to  collecl  all  the  books 
which  had  been  written  by  philofophers  and  aftronomers,  and  to 
examine  all  the  various  hypothefes  they  had  invented  for  the  folution 
of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  heavens  :   to  try  if  a  more  fym- 
metrical  order  and  conftitution  of  the  parts  of  the  world  could  not 
be  difcovered,  and  a  more  juft  and  exquifite  harmony  rn  its  motions 
eftablifhed,    than   what  the  aftronomers  of  thofe  times   io  ealily 
admitted.     But  of  all  their  hypothefes,  none  pleafed  him  fo  well 
as  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  :  which  made   the  fun   the  centre  of 
the  fyftem,  and  the  earth  to  move,    not  only  round   the  fun,    but 
round  its  own  axis  alfo.     He  thought  he  difcerned  much  beautiful 
order  and  proportion  in  this ;  and  that  all   that  embarraiiment  and 
perplexity    from    epicycles    and    eccentrics,    which   attended    the 
Ptolemaic  hypothecs,  would  here  be  entirely  removed. 

This  fyllem  then  he  began  to  confider  and  to  write  upon,  when 
he  was  about   35.     He  employed  himfelf   in  contemplating  the 
phenomena  carefully  ;  in  mathematical  calculations;  in  examining 
the  obfervations   of  the  ancients  ;   in  making  new  obfervations  of 
his  own  :  and  after  more  than  20  years,  chiefly  fperit  in  this  man- 
ner,   he   brought   his  fcheme  to   perfection,    and   eftablifhed   that 
fyftein  of  the  world,  which  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  now  univer- 
fally  received.     This  he  performed  in  a  work,  entitled,  "  De  Re- 
volutionibus  Orbium  Cceleftium  :"    which   work,    though   he   had 
employed  fo  much  pains  and  time  about,  and  had  finiihed  at  laft  to 
his  mind,  he  was  yet,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  to  it,  fomewhat 
afraid  to  publiih.     At  length,  however,  by  the  importunity  of  his 
friends,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  it  come  out ;   but  a  copy  of  it 
was  no  fooner  brought  to  him,  than  he  was  prefently  feizeci  with  a 
violent  effiifion  of  blood,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.     Some  have 
almoft  been  ready  to  impute  this  fudden  change  (for  he  had  all  his 
life  long  enjoyed  a  good  (late  of  health)  to  the  anxiety  and  terrors 
he  was  under  from  the  offence,  which  he  knew  he  mould  give  to- 
the  bigotted  part  of  his  countrymen  ;  who  are  always  fure  to  decry 
what  is  new,  though  it  be  ever  fo  reafonable  and  well  grounded, 
and   to  perfecute  the  authors  of  novelties   to  the  utinoit  oi  their 
power.     Much  of  this  ufage,   no  doubt,    he   would  have  felt,    ii 
death  had  not  intercepted  him  :  for,  as  Gaflendus  tells  us,  his  work 
was  fcarcely  abroad,  when  "  a  little  petty  fchool-mafter  of  Elburg, 
at   the   mitigation   of  the  mob,   brought  him   upon  the   ftage,  as 
Ariftophfcnes  did  Socrates,  and  ridiculed  his  opinion  concerning  the 
motion  of  the  earth."     He  died  May  24,  15431  aSec^  7°* 
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CORAM  (Capt.  THOMAS),  was  born  about  1668,  bred  to  the 
fea,  and  fpent  the  firft  part  of  his  life  as  matter  of  a  veflel  trading 
to  our  colonies.  While  he  refided  in  that  part  of  the  metropolis 
which  is  the  common  refrdence  of  fea-faring  people,  bufmefs  often 
obliged  him  to  come  early  into  the  city  and  return  late  ;  when  he 
had  frequent  occafions  of  feeing  young  children  expofed,  through 
the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  parents.  This  excited  his  com- 
paffion  lb  far,  that  he  projected  the  Foundling-Hofpital  ;  in  which 
humane  defign  he  laboured  17  years,  and  at  lafl  by  his  fole  appli- 
cation obtained  the  royal  charter  for  it.  He  was  highly  inftrumental 
in  promoting  another  good  defign,  viz.  the  procuring  a  bounty  upon 
naval  Mores  imported  from  the  colonies ;  and  was  eminently  con- 
cerned in  letting  on  foot  the  colonies  of  Georgia  and  Nova-Scotia. 
His  laft  charitable  defign,  which  he  lived  to  make  fome  progrefs 
in,  but  not  to  complete,  was  a  fcheme  for  uniting  the  Indians  in 
North  America,  more  clofely  to  the  Britifh  intereft,  by  an  eftablifh- 
ment  for  the  education  of  Indian  girls.  Indeed  he  fpent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  ferving  the  public,  and  with  fo  total  a  difregard 
to  his  private  intereft,  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  was 
himfelf  fupported  by  the  voluntary  fubfcriptions  of  public- fpirited 
perfons;  at  the  head  of  whom  was  that  truly  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent prince,  Frederic,  late  prince  of  Wales. 

This  fingular  and  memorable  man  died  at  his  lodgings  near 
Leicefter-Square,  March  29,  17,51,  in  his  84th  year  :  and  was 
interred,  purfuant  to  his  deiire,  in  the  vault  under  the  chapel  of 
the  Foundling-Hofpital. 

CORBET  (RICHARD),  an  ingenious  poet,  and  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  fon  of  Vincent  Corbet,  and  born  at 
Evve'll  in  Surrey,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  qiteen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  educated  at  Weihniniter-School,  and  fent  from  thence  to 
Oxford  in  1598,  where  he  was  admitted  of  Chrift-Church.  He 
took  the  degrees  in  arts  ;  and  afterwards  entering  into  holy  orders, 
became  an  eminent  preacher.  His  wit  and  eloquence  recommended 
him  to  James  I.  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary; 
and,  in  1620,  promoted  him  to  the  deanery  of  Chrift-Church.  He 
was  at  this  time  D.  D.  vicar  of  Caflington  near  Woodftock  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  prebendary  in  the  church  of  Sarum.  In  1629, 
he  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  1632,  tranflated  to 
that  of  Norwich.  In  his  younger  years  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  of 
poetry,  but  with  no  deiign  to  publiQi  ;  and  we  learn  from  one  of 
them,  that  he  took  a  journey  to  Paris,  though  we  know  not  at 
what  time.  There  is  extant  in  the  Mufeurtl  Aihmolseanum  a  fune- 
ral oration  in  Latin,  by  Dr.  Corbet,  on  the  death  of  prince  Henry, 
A.  D.  1612.  He  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Oxford,  died  July 
28,  4635,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Norwich. 

After  his  death,  a  collection  of  his  poems  was  publilhed,  under 
the  title  of  "  Foetica  ftromata,  1647-8,"  Svo  j  and  another  edition 
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of  them  in  a  thin  i2mo  in  1672,  dedicated  to  Sir  Edward  Bacon, 
of  Redgrave-Hall  in  Suffolk. 

CORELLI  (ARCANGELO),  a  famous  mufician  of  Italy,  was 
born  at  Fufignano,  a  town  of  Bologna,  in  1563.  His  firft  inflruc- 
tor  in  mufic  was  Simonelli.  a  linger  in  the  pope's  chapel  ;  but  his 
genius  leading  him  to  prefer  fecular  to  ecclefiaftical  mufic,  he 
afterwards  became  a  difciple  of  BarTani,  who  excelled  in  that 
fpecies  of  compofluon,  which  Corelli  always  delighted  in,  and 
made  it  the  buimefs  of  his  life  to  cultivate.  It  is  preiumed  that  he 
was  taught  the  organ  :  neverthelefs,  he  had  an  early  propenlity  to 
the  violin,  on  which  he  made  fo  great  a  proficiency,  that  fome 
have  not  fcrupled  to  pronounce  him  then  the  firft  performer  on  it 
in  the  world.  About  1672,  his  ctirioiity  led  him  to  vifit  Paris  ; 
but  the  jealous  temper  of  Lully  not  brooking  fo  formidable  .a -rival, 
he  foon  returned  to  Rome.  In  1680,  he  vilited  Germany,  was 
received  by  the  princes  there  fintably  to  his  merit;  and,  after  about 
five  years' itay  abroad,  returned  and  fettled  at  Rome. 

While  thus  intent  npon  rmifical  purfuits  at  Romef  he  fell  under 
the  patronage  of  cardinal  Ottoboni  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  regulated 
the  miifical  academy  held  at  the  cardinal's  palace  every  Monday 
afternoon.  Here  it  was  that  Handel  became  acquainted  with  him  ; 
and  in  this  academy  a  fercnata  of  Handei,  entitled,  "  II  Trionfo 
del  Tempo,"  was  performed  :  the  overture  to  which  was  in  a  (lylc 
(o  new  and  lingular,  that  Corelli  was  confounded  in  his  firft  attempt 
to  play  it.  This  ferenata,  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  called 
tl  The  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth,"  was  performed  at  London 
in  17/51.  The  merits  of  Corelli  as  a  performer  were  fufncieht  to 
attract  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  to  filence,  as  they  did,  all 
competition  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  thcfe  is  at  this  day  abforbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  excellencies,  as  a  mufician  at  large  :  as 
the  author  of  new  and  original  harmonics,  and  the  father  of  a  ilylo 
not  lefs  noble  and  grand,  than  elegant  and  pathetic.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1713,  aged  alrnoft  60  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  Rotunda,  otherwife  called  the  Pantheon  ;  where,  for  many 
years  after  his  deceafe,  he  was  commemorated  by  a  folemn  mufical 
performance,  on  the  anniverfary  of  his  death.  He  died  poffefled 
of  about  6oool.  which,  with  a  targe  and  valuable  collection  of 
pictures,  of  which  he  was  paflionateiy  fond,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
friend  and  patron  cardinal  Ottoboni;  who  however,  while  he  referved 
the  pictures  to  himfelf,  had  the  generolity  to  diir,ribute  the  money 

a  moil  2  the  relations  of  the  teftatur. 
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CQRNARO  (LEV/IS),  a  Venetian  of  noble  extraction,  and 
memorable  for  having  lived  to  an  extreme  age  :  for  he  was  more 
tii.in  100  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Padua  in  1565.  Amongft  other  little  performances,  he  left  behind 
him  a  piece,  entitled,  "  De  Vitx  Sobri;e  Commodis/'  that  is 
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"  Of  the  Advantages  of  a  temperate  Life  :"  and  to  ihew  what  a 
fine  fecurity  a  life  of  temperance  is  againft  the  ill  effe&s  of  hurts 
and  difafters,  he  relates  an  accident  which  befell  himfelf,  when  he 
was  very  old.  One  day  being  out  in  his  chariot,  and  his  coachman 
driving  fomewhat  fader  than  ordinary,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
overturned,  and  dragged  by  the  horfes  a  confiderable  way  upon  the 
ground.  His  head,  his  arms,  his  whole  body  were  very  much 
bruifed  ;  and  one  of  his  ancles  was  put  out  of  joint.  He  was  car- 
ried home ;  and  the  phyficians  feeing  how  grievouily  he  was 
injured,  concluded  it  impollible  that  he  mould  live  three  days  to  an 
end.  They  were  miftaken  however ;  for,  by  bleeding  and  eva- 
cuating medicines,  he  prefently  recovered,  and  arrived  at  his  old 
liability  and  firmnefs. 

CORNARO  (HELENA  LUCRETIA),  a  learned  Venetian  lady, 
was  the  daughter  of  Gio  Baptiita  Cornaro,  and  educated  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  the  generality  of  her  fex  :  for  ihe  was  taught 
languages  and  fciences,  as  boys  are,  and  went  through  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  fchools,  as  thorny  as  it  then  was.     After  having  ftudied 
many  years,  ihe  took  her  degrees  at  Padua,  and  was  perhaps  the 
firft  lady  that  ever  was  made  a  doctor.     She  was  alfo  admitted  of 
the  univerfity  of  Rome,  where  ihe  had  the  title  of  Humble  given 
her,  as  ihe  had  at  Padua  that  of  Unalterable.     She  deieryed,  they 
fay,  both  thefe  titles,  iince  all  her  learning   had  not  infpired  her 
with  the  leall  vanity,  nor  was  any  thing  capable  of  disturbing  that 
calmnefs  of  fpirit  which  ihe  always  employed  in  the  deepeft  think- 
ing.    She  made  a  vow  of   perpetual   virginity  ;    and    though   all 
means  were  ufed  to  perfuade  her  to  marry,  and  even  a  difpeniation 
with  her  vow  obtained  from  the  Pope,  yet  Ihe  remained  immove- 
able.     It   is  affirmed,  that  not    believing  the    perpetual  fludy   to 
which  (he  devoted  herfelf,  and  which  ihortened  her  days,  fufficient 
to  mortify   the  fleih,    ihe   frequently   exercifed   upon    herfelf   the 
difcipline  of  flagellation  ;  as  was  discovered  after  her  death,  though 
ihe  took  fome  pains  to  prevent  it.     She  failed  often,  and  fpent  her 
whole  time  between   fludy   and   devotion,  except  thofe   few  hours 
when  ihe  was  obliged  to  receive  vilus.     All  people  of  quality  and 
fuihion,  who  palled  through  Venice,  where  more  folicitous  to  fee 
her,  than  any  of  the  curiolities  of  that  luperb  city.     The  cardinals 
de  Bouillon  and  d'Etrees  were  commanded  by  the  king  of  France 
to  call,  as  they  palled  into  Italy,  upon  Lucretia  Cornaro  at  Venice, 
and  to  examine,  whether  what  fome  faid  of  her  was  true  ;  and  they 
found,  that  her  parts  and  learning  were  entirely  anfwerable  to  the 
high  reputation  ihe  had  acquired  all  over  Europe       At  length  that 
prodigious  attachment  ihe  had  ihevvn  to  books,  to  thofe  especially 
which  were  written  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  impaired  her  constitu- 
tion fo  much,  that  hSe  fell  into  an  illnefs,  of  which   ihe  died  in 
1685.     They  fay  that  ihe  had  notice  of  her  death  a  year  before  it 
happened  j  for  that,  talking  one  day  to  her  father  of  an  old  cyprefs- 
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tree  in  his  garden,  fhe  advifed  him  to  cut  it  clown,  fmce  it  would 
do  mighty  well  to  make  her  a  coffin. 

CORNEILLE  (PETER),  a  celebrated  French   poet,    born  at 
Roan*  June  6,   1606  ;  and  of  confiderable  parents,  his  father  hold- 
ing no   fmall   place  under  Lewis  XIII.     He  was  brought  up  to 
the  bar,  which  he  attended  ibme  little  time  ;    but  formed  with  a 
genius  too  elevated  for  fuch  a  profeffion,  and  having  no  turn  for 
bnfinefs,  he  foon  deferted  it.     Mean  while  he  had  given  the  public 
no  fpecimen  of  his  talents   for   poetry,  nor  was  as  yet   confcious 
of   poffeffing  any  fuch  :    and    they   tell  us,  that   it  was  purely  a 
trifling  affair  of  gallantry,  which  gave  occafion  to  his  firft  comedy, 
called  "  Melite."     The  drama  was  then  extremely  low  among  the 
French  :  their  tragedy  flat   and  languid,  their  comedy  nothing  at 
all.     Corneille  was  aitonifhed  to  find  himfelf  the  author  of  a  piece 
entirely  new,  and  at  the  prodigious  fuccefs  with  which  his  "  Melite" 
was  acled.     The  French  theatre  feemed  to  be  raifed,  and  toflourilh 
at  once;   and  though  deferted  in  a  manner  before,  was  now  filled 
of  a  fudden  with  a  new  company  of  a6tors.      After  fo  happy  an 
eiTay,  he  continued  to  oblige  the  public  with  feveral  other  pieces  of 
the  fame  kind  ;  all  of  them  indeed  inferior  to  what  he  afterwards 
produced,  bat  much  iuperior  to  any  thing  which  the  French  had* 
ieen  before.     His  "Medea"  came  forth  next,  a  tragedy,  and  byr- 
rowed  in  part  from  Seneca:   and  in  3637  he  prefented  the  "  Cid," 
another  tragedy,  in  which  he  (hewed  the  world  how  high  his  genius 
was  capable  of  ruing.     All  Europe  has   feen  the  "  Cid  :'3   it  has 
been  trariilated  into  almofl  all  languages  :   and  the  prodigious  repu- 
tation which  he  acquired  by  this  play,  drew  all  the  wits  of  his  time  ; 
into  a  confederacy    againit   it.     Some  treated  it   contemptuouily, 
others  wrote  again!'}  it.     Cardinal  de  Richlieu   himfelf  is  faid   to 
have  been  one  of  this  cabal :   for  not  content  with  pairing  for  a  great 
minifler  of  dale,  he  rr.r.ft  needs  affect  to  pafs  for  a  great  wit  too; 
and  therefore,  though  he  had  fettled  a  peniion  upon  the  poet,  could 
not  abitain  from  fecret  attempts  againit  his  plays.      It  wasfuppofed 
to  be  under  his  influence,  that  the  French  academy  drew  up  that 
critique  up.-m   it,  entitled,    "  Sentiments  of  the  French   Academy 
upon    the   Tram-Comedy  of    Cid  :"    in  which,   however,  if  they 
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ce'nfured  it  in  ibme  places,  they  did  not  icruple  to  praiie  it  very 
^:;hly  in  others.  Corneille  had  nothing  to  do  now,  but  toiupport 
the  vail  reputation  he  had  gained  ;  and  this  he  did  by  many  admiia- 
ble  performances,  publifhed  one  after  another,  which,  as  Baylc 
obferves,  "  carried  the  French  theatre  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  glory, 
and  aiiuredly  much  higher  than  the  ancient  one  at  Athens."  In 
i.'-4/,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  French  academy  ;  and  was 
what  they  call  dean  of  that  fociety  at  the  time  of  his  death,  whicii 
h'jppened  in  1084,  in  his  79th  year. 

He  was,  it  is  laid,  a  man  of  a  devout  and  melancholy  caft ;  and 
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upon  a  difguft  he  had  conceived  to  the  theatre,  from  the  cold  recep- 
tion of  his  "  Perthorite,"  betook  himfelf  to  the  tranflation  of  a 
famous  book,  called  "  The  Imitation  of  Jefus  Chriit,"  which  he 
performed  very  finely.  He  fpoke  little  in  company,  even  upon 
fubjecls  which  he  perfectly  underHood.  His  works  have  been  often 
printed,  and  conliit  of  above  30  plays,  comedies  and  tragedies. 

CORNEILLE  (THOMAS),  a  French  poet  alfo,  but  inferior  to 
Peter  Corneille,  whofe  brother  he  was.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  of  the  academy  of  Infcriptions.  He  difco- 
vered,  when  he  was  young,  a  ftrong  inclination  and  genius  for 
poetry  :  and  afterwards  was  the  author  of  many  dramatic  peces, 
fome  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  ai;d  acled  with 
great  fuccefs.  He  died  at  Andeli  1709,  aged  84.  The  dramatic 
works  of  him  and  his  brother  were  publiihed  at  Paris,  1738,  in  1  1 
vols.  i2mo.  Befides  dramatic,  Thomas  Corneilie  was  the  author 
of  fome  other  works:  as,  i.  "  A  Tranflation  of  Ovid's  Mcta- 
morphofes  and  fome  of  his  Epiftles."  2.  "  Remarks  upon  Vauge- 
las."  3.  <c  A  Dictionary  of  Arts,"  in  two  vols.  folio.  4.  "  An 
Universal,  Geographical,  and  Hiftorical  Dictionary,"  in  3  vols. 
folio.  In  the  lafl  work,  that  part  of  the  geography  which  con- 
cerns Normandy,  is  faid  to  be  excellent. 

CORNEIJULE  (MICHAEL),  born  at  Paris  in  1642,  was  one 
of  thole  eminent  painters  who  adorned  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV. 
His  father,  who  was  himfelf  a  painter  of  merit,  imbucled  him 
with  great  exa£tnefs.  Having  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy, 
young  Corneille  was  honoured  with  the  king's  penfion,  and  fent  to 
Rome;  where  the  princely  generofity  of  Lewis  had  founded  a 
fchool  for  the  accommodation  of  young  artifts  of  genius.  Here 
he  ftudied  fome  time  ;  but  thinking  himfelf  rather  confined  by  the 
modes  of  itudy  there  eftabliihed,  he  gave  dp  his  penfion,  and  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  his  own  inclination.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the 
antique  particularly  with  great  care  ;  and  in  drawing,  is  laid  to  have 
equalled  Carache.  In  colouring  he  was  deficient  ;  but  his  advo- 
cates fay,  his  deficiency  in  that  refpe£t  was  folely  owing;  to  his 
having  been  unacouainted  with  the  nature  of  colours  :  for  he  ufed 
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many  of  a  changeable  nature,  which  in  time  loft  the  effect:  he  had 
originally  given  them.  Upon  his  return  from  Rome,  he  was 
chofen  a  profeifor  in  the  academy  at  Paris  ;  and  was  employed  by 
the  king  in  all  the  great  works  he  wTas  carrying  on  at  Veriailles  and 
Trianon  ;  where  fome  noble  efforts  of  his  genius  are  to  be  feen. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1708. 

CORRADUS  (SEBASTIAN),  profeflbr  of  the  belles-lettres  at 
Bologna,  had  a  great  name  among  the  grammarians  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  died  in  1,5,56.  We  have  of  his  two  ufeful  works  : 
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i.  "  Qurefhira,  in  qua  Ciceronis  vita,  refertur."      2.  "  De  Lingua 
Latina.'3     Corraclus  formed  an  academy  of  literature  at  Reggio. 

CORREGGIO  (ANTONIO  DA),  a  moft  extraordinary  painter, 
fo  called  from  Coreggio,    a  town  in  the  dukedom   of  Modena  ; 
where  he  was  born  in  1494.     He  was  a  man  of  fuch  admirable 
natural  pruts,  that   nothing  but  the  unhappinefs  of  his  education 
hindered   him   from  being  the  beft  painter  in  the  world.     For  his 
condition  and  circutndances  were  fuch,  as  gave  him  no  opportu- 
nities of  ftudying  either  at  Rome  or  Florence  ;  or  of  confulting  the 
antiques  for  perfecting  himfelf  in   defign.     Neverthelefs  he  had  a 
genius  fo  fublime,  and  was  matter  of  a  pencil  fo  wonderfully  foft, 
tender,  beautiful,  and  charming,  that  Julio  Romano  having  feen  a 
Leda,  and  a  naked  Venus  painted  by  him,  for  Frederic,  duke  of 
Modena,  who  intended  them  as  a  prefent  to  the  emperor,  declared, 
he  thought  it  impoffible  for  any  thing  of  colours  ever  to  go  beyond 
them.     Raphael's  tame  tempted  him  at  length  to  go  to  Rome.    He 
confidered  attentively  the  pictures  of  that  great  painter  ;  and  after 
having  looked  on  them  a  long  time   without  breaking  iilence,   he 
faid,  "  Ed  io  anche  ion  pittore,"  I  am  {till  a  painter.     His  chief 
works  are  at  Modena  and  Parma.     At  the  latter  place  he  painted 
two  large  cupolas  in  frcfco,  and  fome  altar-pieces.     This  artift  is 
remarkable  for  having  borrowed  nothing  from  the  works  of  other 
men.     Every  thing   is   new   in   his  pictures,  his  conceptions,  his 
defign,  his  colouring,  his  pencil  ;    and  his  novelty  has  nothing  in 
it  but  what  is  good.     His  out-lines  are  not  correct,  but  their  gufto 
is  great.     He  found  out  certain  natural  and  unaffected  graces  for 
his  madonnas,  his  faints,  and  little  children,  which  were  peculiar 
to  him.  His  pencil  was  both  eafy  and  delightful  :  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  painted  with  great  (Irength,  great  heightening,  and 
livelinefs  of  colours,  in  which  none  furpaiTed  him.    He  underftood 
alfo  how  to  distribute  his  lights  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  wholly 
peculiar  to  himfelf;  which   gave  great  force  and  roundnefs  to  his 
figures.     This  manner  confiits  in  extending  a  large  light,  and  then 
making  it  lofe  itfelf  inknlibly  in  the  dark  fhadowings,  which  he 
placed  out  of  the  maffes.    In  the  conduct  and  finifhmg  of  a  picture, 
he  is   faid  to  have  done  wonders;   for  he  painted  with  io  much 
union,  that  his  greateii  works  feem  to  have  been  fmifhed  within  the 
com  pals  of  one  day,  and  appear  as  if  we  faw  them  from  a  looking- 
glafs.     His  landfcapes  are  equally  beautiful  with  his  figures. 

Correggio  fpent  the  greateii:  part  of  his  life  at  Parma  ;  and  not- 
\vithfhmciing  the  many  line  pieces  that  he  made,  and  the  high 
reputation  he  had  gained,  he  was  extremely  poor,  and  always 
obliged  to  work  hard,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  which 
was  fomewhat  large.  He  was  very  humble  and  modelr.  in  his 
behaviour,  lived  very  devoutly,  and  died  much  lamented  in  1534, 
when  he  was  but  40  jears  of  age.  The  caufe  of  his  death  was 
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fomewhat  fmgular.  Going  to  receive  50  crowns  for  a  piece  he 
had  done,  he  was  paid  it  in  a  fort  of  copper  money,  called  quadri- 
nos.  This  was  a  great  weight,  and  he  had  12  miles  to  carry  it,  in 
the  midit  of  fummer.  He  was  over-heated  and  fatigued  ,  in  which 
condition,,  indifcreetly  drinking  cold  water,  he  brought  on  a  plea- 
rify,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

i 

CORTEZ  (FERNAND),  a  Spanifli  gentleman,  famous  under 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  cohqueft  of  Mexico.  He  patted 
over  to  the  Indies  in  1/304,  continued  fome  time  at  St.  Domingo, 
and  then  went  to  the  ifie  of  Cuba.  He  fodiftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  exploits,  that  Velafquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  made  him  captain 
general  of  the  army,  which  he  deftined  for  the  difcovery  of  new 
countries.  Cortez  failed  from  San-Jago,  Nov.  18,  1518,  Rationed 
his  little  army  at  the  Havannah,  and  arrived  the  year  after  at 
Tabafco  in  Mexico.  He  beat  the  Indians,  founded  Vera-Cruz, 
reduced  the  province  of  Tlafcala,  and  marched  direcUy  to  Mexico, 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  Montezuma,  the  emperor  of  the 
Mexicans,  was  conltrained  to  receive  him,  and  thus  became  a 
prifoner  in  his  own  capital  :  and  Cortez  net  only  demanded  im- 
menfe  monies  of  him,  but  obliged  him  to  fubmit  all  his  frates  to 
Charles  V.  Mean  while  Velafquez,  growing  jealous  of  all  this 
fuccefs,  refolded  to  traverfe  the  operations  of  Cortez,  and  with 
this  view  fent  a  fleet  of  12  fhips  again  ft  him  :  but  Cortez  already 
diftrufted  him  ;  and,  having  obtained  new  fuccours  from  the 
Spaniards,  made  himfelf  mahVr  of  ?11  Mexico,  and  detained  as 
prifoner  Guatimoiin,  the  fucceilor  ot  Montezuma,  and  'ail  em- 
peror of  the  Mexicans.  This  was  accomplifhed  Aug.  13,  1521. 
Charles  V.  rewarded  thefe  fervices  with  the  valley  of  Guaxaca  in 
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Mexico,  which  Cortez  erected  into  a  marquifate  :  however,  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  loaded  \vi:h  riches  and  glory,  and 
died  there  in  1554,  aged  63.  Many  have  written  the  hiilory  of 
this  "  Conqueft  of  Mexico,"  and  particularly  Antonio  de  Snlis; 
whofe  work  has  been  tranilated  into  many  other  languages  beiides 
the  Englifh. 

CORYATE  (THOMAS),  a  very  extraordinary  perfon,  who 
feems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by  his  follies,  was  the  fon  of 
a  clergyman,  .and  born  at  Odcomb'e  in  Sornerfetfhire,  in  1,577. 
He  became  a  commoner  of  Gloucefter-Hall,  Oxford,  in  1596  ; 
where  continuing  about  three  years,  lie  attained,  by  mere  dint  of 
memory,  to  fome  fkill  in  logic,  and  to  more  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  After  he  had  been  taken  home  for  a  time,  he 
went  to  London,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales.  In  this  iknation  he  fell  into  the  company  of  the  wits 
of  thofe  times,  who,  finding  in  him  a  itrange  mixture  of  fenfe  and 
folly,  made  him  their  whetitone  ;  and  fo,  fays  Wood,  he  became 
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too  much  known  to  all  the  world.  In  1608,  he  took  a  journey  to 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c.  and  at  his  return  publilhed  his 
travels  under  this  title  ;  tl  Crudities  haftily  gobbled  up  in  five  Months 
Travels  in  France,  S:ivoy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  fome  Parts  of 
High  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  1611,"  ^to.  This  work 
was  ufheied  into  the  world  by  an  Odcombian  banquet,  confifting 
of  near  60  copies  of  verfcs,  made  by  the  bed  poets  of  that  time ; 
which,  if  they  did  not  make  Coryate  pafs  with  the  world  for  a 
man  of  great  parts  and  learning,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  falc 
of  his  book.  Among  thefe  poets  were  Ben  Johnfon,  Sir  John 
Harrington,  Inigo  Jones  the  architect,  Chapman,  Donne,  Dray- 
ton,  &c.  In  1612,  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  countrymen, 
by -an  oration  fpoken  at  the  crofs  in  Odcombe,  he  took  a  long  and 
large  journey,  with  intentions  not  to  return,  till  he  had  fpent  10 
years  in  travelling  about.  The  nrft  place  he  went  to  was  Conftan- 
tinople,  where  he  made  as  good  oblervations  as  he  was  capable  of 
making  ;  and  took  from  thence  his  opportunities  of  viewing  divers 
parts  of  Greece.  In  the  Hellefpont  he  took  notice  of  the  two 
caitles  Cellos  and  Abydos,  which  Mufaeos  had  made  famous  in  his 
poem  of  Hero  and  Leander.  He  faw  Smyrna,  from  whence  he 
found  a  paifage  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  and  there  he  obferved  the 
pyramids  near  Grand  Cairo.  From  thence  he  went  to  Jerufalem  ; 
and  fo  on  to  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Aleppo  in  Syria,  to  Babylon  in  Chal- 
dea,  to  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  to  Ifpahan,  where  the  king 
ufualiy  reiided ;  to  Seras,  anciently  called  Shuihan ;  to  Candahor, 
the  firft  province  north-eait  under  the  fubjeclion  of  the  great  mogul, 
and  fo  to  Lahore,  the  chiefeit  city  but  one  belonging  to  that  empire. 
From  Lahore  he  went  to  Agra,  where,  being  well  received  by  the 
Englim  factory,  he  made  an  halt.  He  ftaid  here  till  lie  had  gotten 
the  Turkiih  and  Moriico  or  Arabian  languages,  in  which  itudy  he 
was  always  very  apt,  and  fome  knowledge  in  the  Perfian  and 
Indoftan  tongues.  In  both  thefe  he  fuddenly  got  fuch  a  knowledge 
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and  mattery,  that  they  were  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  travelling  up 
and  down  the  great  mogul's  dominions.  In  the  Perfian  tongue  he 
afterwards  made  an  oration  to  the  great  mogul ;  and  in  the  Indoftan 
he  had  fo  great  a  command,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  lilenced  a  laun- 
dry-woman, belonging  to  the  Engjilh  ambatlador  in  that  country, 
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who  ufed  to  fcold  all  the  day  long.  After  he  had  vifited  feveral 
places  in  that  country,  he  went  to  Surat  in  Eaft-India  \  where  he 
fell  ill  of  a  flux,  of  which  he  died  in  1617. 

What  became  of  the  notes  and  obfervations  he  made  in  his  long 
peregrinations,  nobody  knaws  ;  only  thefe  following,  which  he 
feat  to  his  friends  in  England,  were  printed  in  his  abfence,  i. 
"  Letters  from  Afmere,  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  to  fever::! 
Perfons  of  Quality  in  England,  concerning  the  Emperor  and  his 
Country  of  Eaft-India,  1616,"  -410.  In  the  title  of  which  is  our 
author's  pidure,  riding  on  an  elephant.  2.  ".A  Letter  to  his 
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Mother  Gertrude,"  dated  from  Agra  in  Eaft-India,  containing 
(peech  that  he  fpoke  to   the  great  mogul  in  the  Perfian  language. 

3.  "  Certain  Obfervations  from  the  Mogul's  Court  and  Eaft-India. '* 

4.  M  Travels  "to,  and   Obfervations   in,  Conftantinople  and  other 
Places  in  the  Way  thither,  and  in  his  Journey  thence  to  Aleppo, 
Damafcus,  and   Jerufalem."       5.    "  His   Oration,    Purus,    Putus 
Coryatus;    Quinteffence   of  Coryate-,"   fpoken  extempore,    when 
Mr.  Rugg  dubbed  him  a   knight  on   the   ruins   of  Troy,  by  the 
name   of   Thomas   Coryate    the    firft    Englifh   knight    of    Troy. 
6.   "  Obfervations  of  Conftantinople  abridged."      All  thefe  are  to 
be   found   in   the  <•  Pilgrimages"  of  Sam  PurchaS.     7.  "  Diverfe 
Latin  and  Greek  Epiltles  to  learned  Men  beyond  the  Seas  ;"  fome 
of  which  are  in  his  "  Crudities." 

COSIN  (JOHN),  an  Englifh  prelate,  was  fon  of  Giles  Cofin,  a 
rich  citizen  of  Norwich,  and  born  in  that  city  Nov.  30,  1594. 
He  was  educated  in  the  free-fchool  there,  till  14  years  of  age  ;  and 
then  removed  to  Caius-College  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  wras 
fuccefiively  fcholar  and  fellow.  Being  at  length  much  known  for 
his  ingenuity  and  learning,  he  had,  in  1616,  an  offer  of  a  librarian's 
place  from  Overall,  bifhop  of  Litchfidd  and  Coventry,  and  An- 
drews, bifhop  of  Ely,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  former; 
who  dying  in  1619,  he  became  domeftic  chaplain  to  Neil,  bifhop 
of  Durham.  He  was  made  prebendary  of  Durham  in  1624  ;  and 
the  year  following  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  the  Eaft-Riding 
in  the  church  of  York,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Marmaduke 
Blakefton,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married  that  year.  July  1626, 
Neil  prefented  him  to  the  rich  rectory  of  Branfpeth,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Durham  ;  the  parochial  church  of  which  he  beautified  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  About  that  time,  having  frequent  meet- 
ings at  the  biihop  of  Durham's  houfe  in  London,  with  Laud  and 
other  divines  of  that  party,  he  began  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Puri- 
tans ,who  fufpected  him  to  be  popiihly  affected  ;  which  fufpicion,  as 
they  pretended,  was  greatly  confirmed  in  them  by  his  "  Collection 
of  private  Devotions,"  publilhed  in  1627.  Smith  tells  us,  that 
this  collection  was  drawn  up  at  the  command  of  Charles  I.  for  the 
ufe  of  thofe  Proteftants  who  attended  upon  the  queen  ;  and,  by- 
way of  preferving  them  from  the  taint  of  certain  Popifh  books  of 
devotion,  fuppofed  to  be  thrown,  on  purpofe,  about  the  royal 
apartments.  However,  this  book  of  Coiin's,  though  licenfed  by 
the  biihop  of  London,  was  very  (hiking  at  the  firft  view  ;  and  even 
moderate  perfons  were  a  little  (hocked  with  it,  ;u;  approaching  too 
nearly  the  fuperflitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  top  oi  the 
frontifpiece  had  the  name  of  Jcfus  in  three  capita]  letters,  I.  H.  S. 
Upon  thefe  there  was  a  crofs,  encircled  with  the  fun  fuppprted  by 
two  angels,  with  two  devout  women  praying  towards  it.  Burton, 
Prynne,  and  other  celebrated  Puritans,  attacked  it  very  fevercly; 
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and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  greatly  contributed  to  draw  upon  him 
all  that  perfecution,  which  he  afterwards  underwent. 

About  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  the  fame  year  was 
concerned,  with  his  brethren  of  the  church  of  Durham,  in  a  pro- 
fecution  againft  Peter  Smart,  a  prebendary  there,  for  a  feditious 
iermon  preached  in  that  cathedral,  upon  Pfalm  xxxi.  7.  "  I  hate 
them  that  hold  of  fupedtitious  vanities."  Smart  was  degraded,  and 
difpofTeired  of  his  preferments  ;  but,  as  we  fhall  perceive,  after- 
wards amply  revenged  of  Colin  for  his  (hare  in  the  profecution. 
In  1634,  Cofin  was  el e tied  matter  of  Pcter-Houfe  in  Cambridge  ; 
and  in  1640,  made  dean  of  Peterborough  by  Charle.s  I.  whofe 
chaplain  he  then  was.  But  now  his  troubles  began  :  for  Nov.  10, 
which  was  but  three  days  after  his  inflallation  into  that  deanery,  a 
petition  from  Peter  Smart  againR  him  was  read  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  ;  wherein  complaint  was  made  of  his  fupedhtion,  inno- 
vations in  the  church  of  Durham,  and  fevere  profecution  of  himfelf 
in  the  high-commiilion-court.  This  ended  in  his  being,  Jan.  22," 
1641-2,  ieqtieftred  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  houie  from  his  ecclefiaiti- 
cal  benefices  ;  ancl  he  is  remarkable  for  having  been  thefirit  clergy- 
man in  thofe  times,  who  was  treated  in  that  manner.  March  i^th 
enfuing,  the  commons  fcnt  him  21  articles  of  impeachment  againll 
him,  tending  to  prove  him  popiihly  affected;  and  about  the  lame 
time  he  was  put  under  reftraint,  upon  a  furmife  that  he  had  en- 
ticed a  young  fcholar  to  Popery  :  all  which  imputatit)ns  he  cleared 
himfelf  from,  though  not  without  great  trouble  and  charge.  In 
1642,  being  concerned  with  others  in  fending  the  plate  of  the 
imiverfity  of  Cambridge  to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  York,  he 
was  ejected  from  his  mafrerfhip  of  Pcter-Houfe  ;  fo  that,  as  henvas 
the  iiril  who  was  feqtieitred  from  his  ecclefiafh'cal  benefices,  he  was 
alfo  the  Hrft.  that  was  diiplaced  in  the  univeriity.  Thus  deprived  of 
all  his  preferments,  and  not  without  fears  of  iomethi.ng  worfe,  he 
refolved  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  retire  to  Paris  ^  which  accord- 
ingly he  did  in  1643. 

Here,  by  the  king's  order,  he  officiated  as  chaplain  to  fuch  of 
the  queen's  houfehold  as  were  Protettants  ;  and  with  them,  and 
other  exiles  daily  reforting  thither,  he  formed  a  congregation, 
which  was  held  firit  in  a  private  houie,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Engliih  arnbaflador's  chapel.  Not  long  after,  he  had  lodgings 
aligned  him  in  the  Louvre,  with  a  fmali  penfion,  on  account  of 
his  relation  to  queen  Henrietta.  During  his  residence  in  this  place, 
lie  continued  firm  in  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  reclaimed  iome  who 
had  gone  over  to  Popery,  and  confirmed  others  who  were  wavering 
about  going ;  had  difputes  and  controverfies  with  Jefuits  and 
Romifh  prielts ;  and,  wrote  feveral  learned  pieces  againit  them. 
One  accident  befell  him  abroad,  which  he  often  (poke  of  as  the 
mod  feniiblc  affliction  in  his  whole  life  ;  and  that  was,  his  only  ion's 
turning  Papiit.  This  fon  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  in  a 
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Jeiuit's  fchool,  as  were  many  others  of  our  youths,  during  the 
civil  war ;  and  occafion  was  thence  taken  of  inveigling  him  into 
Popery.  He  was  prevailed  upon,  not  only  to  embrace  Popery,  but 
alio  to  take  religious  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome  :  and  though 
his  father  ufed  all  the  ways  imaginable,  and  even  the  authority  of 
the  French  king,  which  by  interest  he  had  procured,  to  regain 
him  out  of  their  power,  and  from  their  perfuaiion,  yet  ail  proved 
ineffectual.  Upon  this  he  dilinherited  him,  allowing  him  only 
an  annuity  of  lool.  He  pretended  indeed  to  turn  Protellant  again, 
but  relapfed  before  his  father's  deceafe. 

At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Cofin  returned  to  England, 
and  took  pofleflipn  of  all  his  preferments  ;  and  before  the  year 
•was  out,  was  railed  to  the  fee  of  Durham.  As  foon  as  he  could 
get  down  to  his  diocefe,  he  fet  about  reforming  abufes  there, 
during  the  late  anarchy  ;  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  charity 
and  public  fpirit.  He  laid  out  a  great  ihare  of  his  laige  revenues, 
in  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  ieveral  edifices  belonging  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Durham,  which  had  either  been  demoliihed,  or  ne- 
glected, during  the  civil  wars.  He  repaired,  for  instance,  the 
caltle  at  Biihop's  Aukland,  the  chief  country-feat  of  the  bifhops  of 
Durham  ;  that  at  Durham,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  ;  and  the 
bilhop's  houle  at  Darlington,  then  very  ruinous.  He  alfo  enriched 
his  new  chapel  at  Aukland,  and  that  at  Durham,  with  feveral 
pieces  of  gilt  plate,  books,  and  other  coftly  ornaments ;  the  charge 
of  all  which  buildings,  repairs,  and  ornaments,  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Smith,  to  near  16,000!.  but,  as  others  fay,  to  no 
lefs  than  26,000!.  He  likewife  built  and  endowed  two  hofpitals ; 
the  one  at  Durham  for  eight  poor  people,  the  other  at  Aukland 
for  four.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  former  was  70!.  that  of  the 
latter  30!.  and  near  his  hofpital  at  Durham,  he  rebuilt  the  fchool- 
houi'es,  which  coft  about  300!.  He  alfo  built  a  library  near  the 
caftle  of  Durham,  the  charge  whereof,  with  the  pictures  with 
which  he  adorned  it,  amounted  to  8ool.  and  gave  books  thereto* 
to  the  value  of  2000!.  as  alfo  an  annual  penfion  of  20  marks  foe 
ever  to  a  librarian.  But  his  generoiity  in  this  way  was  not  con- 
lined  within  the  precincts  of  his  diocefe.  He  rebuilt  the  eaft  end 
of  the  chapel  at  Peter-Houfe  in  Cambridge,  which  coft  320!.  and 
gave  books  to  the  library  of  that  college  to  the  value  of  locol. 
He  founded  eight  icholarfhips  in  the  fame  univerlity  :  namely,  five 
in  Peter-Houle,  of  lol.  a  year  each,  and  three  in  Cains-College,  of 
20  nobles  apiece  per  annum  :  both  which,  together  with  a  provi- 
fion  of  81.  yearly,  to  the  common  cheft  of  thofe  two  colleges  re- 
fpectively,  amounted  to  2^00!.  To  mention  all  his  benefactions, 
would  be  almoft  tedious.  He  gave,  in  ornaments  to  the  cathedral 
at  Durham,  43!  upon  the  new  building  of  the  bifhop's  court,  ex- 
chequer,  and  chancery,  and  towards  creel  ing  two  ieffions  houfes 
in  Durham,  loocl.  towards  the  redemption  of  Cluiitiun  captives 

at 
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this  generous  bifh.M',  ..g  the  11  'years  he  fat  in  the  ice  of 
Durham,  is  faid  to  hiive  ipent  above  aoool.  yearly  in  ]  bus  and 
charitable  tifes 

He  died  Jan.  15,  1671-2,  of  a  pectoral  dropfy,  in  his  78th 
year,  after  having  been  much  articled  with  the  Rone  for  foine  time 
before  ;  and  his  body  was  conveyed  ftom  his  hoi:fe  in  Weitrnin- 
fter  to  Biftiop's  Atikland,  where  it  was  buried  in  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  palace,  under  a  tomb  of  black  maible,  wish  a  plain 
infcription  prepared  by  the  bifhop  in  his  life-time.  Befides  the  Ton 
already  mentioned,  he  had  four  daughters.  By  his  will  he  be- 
queathed confTderable  fums  of  money  to  charitable  purpofes  :  to 
be  diftributed  among  the  poor  in  feveral  places  a  Aim  amounting 
to  near  400!.  towards  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  when  it 
fhotild  be  railed  five  yards  from  the  ground,  lool.  to  the  cathedral 
fif  Norwich,  whereof  the  one  half  to  be  befrowed  on  a  marble 
tablet,  with  an  infcription  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Overall, 
ibmc  time  bifhop  there,  whofe  chaplain  he  had  been,  the  reft  for 
providing  fome  ufeful  ornaments  for  the  altar,  40!.  towards  the 
repairing  the  fouth  and  north  fides  of  Peter-Houfe-Chapel  in  Cam- 
bridge, fuitable  to  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  already  by  him  per- 
fected, 2ool.  towards  the  new  building  of  a  chapel  at  Emanuel- 
College  in  Cambridge,  50!.  to  the  children  of  Mr.  John  Heyward, 
late  prebendary  of  Litch field,  as  a  teftirnony  of  his  gratitude  to 
their  deceafed  father,  who  in  his  younger  years  placed  him  with 
his  uncle  bilhop  Overall,  20!.  each  ;  to  fome  of  his  domeftic  fer- 
vants  100  marks,  to  fome  50!.  and  to  the  reft  half  a  year's  wages, 
over  and  above  their  laft  quarter's  pay. 

Befides  the  "  Private  Devotions'"  mentioned  above,  lie  pub- 
lifned  »«  A  fcholaftical  Hiftory  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture :  or,  the  certain  and  indubitable  Books  thereof,  as  they  are 

J 

received  in  the  Church  of  England,  Lond.  1657,"  4  to,  reprinted 
1672.  This  hiftcry  is  deduced  from  the  time  of  the  Jewifh 
Church,  to  the  year  1,546  ;  that  is,  to  the  time,  when  the  council 
of  Trent  corrupted,  and  made  unwarrantable  additions  to,  the 
ancient  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  levelled  againft 
the  Papifts,  and  written  while  the  author  was  in  exile  at  Paris. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Wren,  bifhop  of  Ely,  then  a  prifoner  in  the 
Tower;  and  Gunning,  afterwards  bilhop  of  that  fee,  had  the  care 
of  the  edition.  Theie  were  all  that  were  publifhed  in  his  life- 
time: after  his  death  came  out,  i.  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Collier, 
concerning  the  Sabbath,"  dated  from  Peter-Houfe,  Jan.  24,  1635. 
This  was  printed  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Literaria, 
Lond.  1723,  4to.  2.  "  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Cordel,  a  Minifter  at 
Cliarcnton,  but  then  at  Elois,  who  feemcd  fhy  in  communicating 
i  with 
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with  the  Proteftants  there,  upon  the  Scruple  of  their  inorderly 
Ordination,"  dated  Paris,  Feb.  7,  1650.  It  is  printed  at  the  end 
of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  The  Judgment  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  Cafe  of  Lay-Baptifm,  and  of  DiiTenters  Baptifm, 
Lond.  1712,"  8vo.  2d  edition.  3.  "  Regni  Anglian  religio  ca- 
tholica,  prifca,  caRa,  defecata  :  omnibus  Chriilianis  monarchis, 
principibus.  ordinibus,  oitenfa,  anno  MDCLII."  This  was  written 
at  the  requeft  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  chancellor  of  England  ;  and  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr. 
Smith's  "  Life  of  Bimop  Cofm."  4.  "  Hiftoria  Tranfubftantia- 
tionis  Papalis,  &c."  that  is,  "  the  Hiilory  of  Popifh  Tranfub- 
itantiation,  occ."  written  by  the  author  at  Paris,  for  the  ufe  of 
ioine  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  frequently  attacked  upon  that 
point  by  the  Papiits.  It  was  publifhecl  by  Dr.  Durell  at  London, 
1675,  8vo,  and  tranilated  into  Englifh  by  Luke  de  Beaulieu. 
There  is  a  fecond  part  dill  in  MS.  5.  «*  The  Differences  in 
the  chief  Points  of  Religion,  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
us  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  together  with  the  Agreements 
which  we  for  our  parts  profefs,  and  are  ready  to  embrace,  if  they 
for  theirs  were  as  ready  to  accord  with  us  in  the  fame."  Written 
to  the  countefs  of  Peterborough,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  "  The 
Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  by  biihop  Bull.  6.  "  Notes 
on  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer."  Published  by  Nicholls  at  the 
end  of  his  Comment  upon  it,  1710,  folio.  7.  "  An  Account 
of  a  Conference  in  Paris  between  Cyril,  Archbifhop  of  Tra- 
pezond,  and  Dr.  John  Cofm  ;"  printed  in  the  fame  book. 

The  following  pieces '  were  alfo  written  by  him,  but  never 
printed.  i.  "  An  Anfwer  to  a  Popilh  Pampfilet,  pretending 
that  St.  Cyprian  was  a  Papift."  2.  "  An  Anfwer  to  four  Queries 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  about  the  Proteilant  Religion."  3.  "  An 
Anfwer 'to  a  Paper  delivered  by  a  Popifh  Biihop  to  the  Lord  In- 
chiquin."  4.  "  Annales  Ecclefiaiiici :"  imperfecT;.  5.  "  An 
Anfwer  to  Father  Robinfon's  Papers,  concerning  the  Validity  of 
the  Ordinations  of  the  Church  of  England."  6.  "  Hiftoria  Con- 
ciliorum  :"  imperfecl:.  7.  '*  Againfl  the  Forfakers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  their  Seducers  in  this  Time  of  her  Trial."  8. 
"  Chronologia  facra  :"  imperfecl:.  9.  "  A  Treatife  concerning 
the  Abufe  of  Auricular  Confeilion  in  the  Church  of  Rome."  By 
iill  which  learned  works,  as  one  obferves,  and  his  abilities,  quick 
apprehenfion,  iolid  judgment,  and  variety  of  reading,  manifefted 
therein,  he  hath  perpetuated  his  name  to  posterity,  and  fufficiently 
confuted  at  the  fame  time  the  calumnies  induftrioufly  fpread 
againft  him,  of  his  being  a  Papift,  or  popifhly  affected  :  which 
calumnies  brought  upon  him  a  fevere  perfecution,  followed  with 
the  plunder  of  all  his  goods,  the  iequeitration  of  his  whole  eUate, 
and  a  fevcnteen  vears  exile. 

COSTARD 
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COSTARD  (GEORGE),  an  Englifh  fcholar,  diflinguifhed  for 
oriental  and  agronomical  learning,  was  born  about  1710,  and  ad- 
mitted about  1726  of  Waclham- College,  Oxford  ;  where  he  be- 
came fellow  and  tutor,  and  where  he  feems  to  have  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life,  though  the  fellows  of  Wadham-College 
hold  their  fellowships  only  for  a  limited  number  of  years.  June 
1764,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Twickenham  in  Middlefex,  by 
the  favour  of  lord-chancellor  Norlhington.  Jan.  1782,  he  died  ; 
and  his  books,  oriental  manufcripts,  and  philosophical  inflruments, 
were  fold  by  auction  in  March  following.  He  was  the  author  of 
1,5  productions,  chiefly  upon  agronomical  fubjects,  but  among 
them  are,  "  Some  Obfervations  tending  to  iilultrate  the  Book  of 
Job,  1747,"  8\o. 

COTELERIUS  QOHN  BAPTIST),  B.  D.  of  Sorbonne,  and 
k'mnfs  Greek  profeilbr,  was  born  at  Nifmes  in  Languedoc,  in 
j  (u>/.  He  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  languages 
under  his  father,  when  very  young:  for  being,  at  12  years  of  age 
only,  brought  into  the  hall  of  the  general  ailembly  of  the  French 
clergy  held  at  Mante  in  1641,  he  conftrued  the  New  Teftament 
in  Greek,  and  the  Old  in  Hebrew,  at  the  firfr.  opening  of  the 
book.  He  unfolded  at  the  fame  time  feveral  difficulties  propofed 
in  regard  to  the  peculiar  conftrucYion  of  the  Hebrew  language; 
and  explained  alfo  the  text  from  feveral  cuftoms  praclifed  among 
4 lie  Jews.  After  this. -lie  demoniirated  feveral  mathematical  pro- 
politions,  in  explaining  Euclid's  definitions.  This  made  him  looked 
upon  as  a  prodigy  of  a  genius  ;  and  his  reputation  role  in  propor- 
tion to  his  advances  in  life.  In  1643  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
B.  O.  in  1647,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Sorbonne  in  1649. 
In  16,51,  he  loll  his  lather,  who  died  at  Paris,  whither  he  had 
come  to  reiiuc  with  his  children  in  1638  ;  and  he  lamented  him 

much. 

In  16,54,  "when  the  archbifhop  of  Embrun  retired  into  his  dio- 
cefe,  he  took  Cotelerius  along  with  him,  as  one  who  would  be  an 
agreeable  companion  in  his  folitude.  Cotelerius  was  with  the 
archbithop  four  whole  years  ;  but  afterwards,  when  he  returned  to 
Paris,  complained  heavily  of  the  want  of  books  and  convcrfation 
with  learned  men,  which  he  had  experienced  in  that  retreat.  He 
declined  going  into  holy  orders,  and  fpent  his  time  wholly  in  ec- 
clefiaflical  antiquity.  The  Greek  fathers  were  his  chief  ftudy  • 
he  read  their  works  both  printed  and  manufcript  with  great  exact - 
nefs  ;  made  notes  upon  them  ;  and  tranllated  fome  of  them  into 
Latin.  In  1660,  he  publifhed  M  Four  Homilies  of  St.  Chry- 
ibilom  upon  the  Pfalms,"  and  his  ll  Commentary  upon  Daniel," 
v.-ifh  a  Li'tin  tranihition  and  nctes.  Then  he  fet  about  his  •*  Col- 
lection of  thofe  Fathers  who  lived  in  the  apollolic  Age  j"  which 
he  publiihed  in  two  vols.  folio,  at  Paris,  1672,  all  reviewed  and 
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corre&ed  from  feveral  manufcripts,  with  a  Latin   tranflation  and 
notes. 

In  1676,  he  was  made  Greek  profeffor  in  the  royal  academy 
at  Paris,  which  pod  he  maintained  during  his  life  with  the  higheft 
reputation.  He  had  the  year  before  put  out  the  h'rft  volume  of 
a  work,  entitled,  "  Monumenta  ecclefis  Graces:."  which  was  a 
collection  of  Greek  traces  out  of  the  king's  and  Colbert's  libraries, 
and  had  never  been  publifhed  before.  He  added  a  Latin  tranfla- 
tion and  notes  ;  which,  though  not  fo  large  as  thofe  upon  the 
"  Patres  apoftolici,"  are  faid  to  be  very  curious.  The  firft  vo- 
lume was  printed  in  1675,  the  fecond  in  1681,  and  the  third  in 
1686.  He  intended  to  have  continued  this  work,  if  he  had  lived  ; 
but  death  fnatched  him  away.  His  age  was  not  great,  but  his 
conftitution  was  broken  with  intenfe  ftudy  :  for  he  took  vaft  pains 
in  his  learned  performances,  writing  all  the  Greek  text  and  the 
verfion  on  the  fide  with  his  own  hand,  and  uiing  the  greatdf  care 
and  exaclnefs  in  all  his  quotations.  Aug  3,  1686,  he  was  feized 
with  an  inflammatory  diforder  in  his  breaft,  which  required  him 
to  be  let  blood:  but  he  had  fuch  a  diflike  to  this  operation,  that, 
Iboner  than  undergo  it,  he  diflembled  his  illnefs.  At  laft  however 
he  confented  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  he  d;ed  the  loth  of  the 
fame  month,  \vhen  he  was  not  60  years  of  age. 

Befides  his  great  fkill  in  the  languages  and  in  ecclefiaftical  anti- 
quity, he  was  remarkable  for  his  probity  and  candour.  He  was 
iurprilingiy  modeft  and  unpretending,  without  the  leaft  tincture  of 
ftifSiefs  and  pride.  He  lived  particularly  retired,  made  and 
received  few  vifits ;  and  thus  having  but  little  acquaintance, 
he  appeared  fomewhat  melancholy  and  referved ;  whereas  it  is 
faid,  that  he  was  in  reality  of  a  frank,  convertible,  and  friendly 
temper. 

COTES  (ROGER),    an  illuftrious  mathematician,    philofqpher, 

and  aflronomer,  was  born  July  10,  1682,  at  Burbach  in  Leiceder- 
ihire,  where  his  father  Robert  was  rector.  He  was  firft  placed  at 
Leicefler-School.;  where,  when  at  12  years  of  age,  he  difcovered 
a  itrong  inclination  to  the  mathematics.  This  being  obferved  by 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Smith,  he  gave  him  all  imaginable 
encouragement  ;  and  prevailed  with  his  father  to  fend  him  for  foir.e 
time  to  his  houfe  in  Lincdlnfliire,  that  he  might  put  him  forward, 
and  aflii't  him  in  thofe  itudies.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation,  of 
that  deep  and  exteniive  knowledge  in  this  way,  for  which  he  was 
afterwaids  fo  defervedly  famous.  He  removed  from  thence  to 
London,  and  was  fent  to  St.  Paul's- School.^  where  alfo  he  made 
a  great  progrefs  in  claffical  learning;  yet  found  fo  much  leifure  as 
to  keep  a  conftant  correfpondence  wiih  his  uncle,  not  only  in 
mathematics,  but  alfo  in  metaphylies,  philofophy,  and  divini  y. 
rihis  fad  is  faid  to  have  been  often  mentioned  fry  profefluf  Saun-  • 
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derfon.  His  next  remove  was  to  Cambridge;  where,  April  6, 
1699,  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity-College;  and,  at  Michaelmas 
1705,  after  taking  his  firft  degree  in  arts,  chofen  fellow  of  it. 
He  was  at  the  fame  time  tutor  to  Anthony,  earl  of  Harold,  and 
the  lord  Henry  de  Grey,  fons  to  the  then  marquis,  afterwards  duke 
of  Kent,  to  which  noble  family  Mr.  Cotes  had  the  honour  to  be 
related. 

Jan.  1705-6,  he  was  appointed  profeiTor  of  aftronomy  and  ex- 
perimental philofophy,  upon  the  foundation  of  Dr. Thomas  Plume, 
archdeacon  of  Rochefter;  being  the  firft  that  enjoyed  that  office, 
to  which  he  was  unanimouily  chofen,  on  account  of  his  high  re- 
putation and  merits.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1706  ;  and 
went  into  orders  in  1713-  The  fame  year,  at  the  delire  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  he  published  at  Cambridge  the  fecond  edition  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  "  Mathematica  Principia,  &c."  and  inferted  all  the  im- 
provements which  the  author  had  made  to  that  time.  To  this 
edition  he  prefixed  a  mod  admirable  preface,  in  which  he  expreffed 
the  true  method  of  philofophifing,  Ihewed  the  foundation  on  which 
the  Newtonian  philofophy  was  built,  and  refuted  the  objections  of 
the  Cartefians  and  all  other  philofophers  againft  it. 

He  gave  a  defcription  of  the  great  fiery  meteor,  that  was  feen 
March  6,   1715-^6,  which   was   publilhed   in    the  Phil.  Tranf.  a 
little  afier  his  death.     He  left  behind  him  alfo  fome  admirable  and 
judicious  trails,  part  of  which,  fince  his  deceafe,  have  been  pub- 
lidied   by  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  his  coulin  and  fucceilbr  in   his  pro- 
feflbrfhip,    afterwards  mailer  of    Trinity-College.      His    "  Har- 
monia  Menfurarum,"  &c.  was  published  at  Cambridge,  1722,410; 
and  dedicated  to  Dr   Mead  by  the  learned  editor,  who,  in  an  ele- 
gant and   affectionate  preface,  gives  us   a  copious  account  of  the 
performance  itfelf,  the  pieces  annexed  to  it,  and  of  fuch   other  of 
the  author's  works  as  are  yet  unpubliihed.     He  tells  us  how  much 
this  work  was  admired  by  Profeifor  Saunderfon,  and  how  dear  the 
author  of  it  was  to  Dr.  Bentley.     The  firft  treatife  of  the  mif- 
cellariepus  works  annexed   to    the  "  Harmonia  Menfurarum"  is 
"  Concerning  the   Eftimation  of  Errors  in  mixed  Mathematics." 
The  fecond,  "  Concerning  the  differential  Method;"    which  he 
handles  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different   from  Sir  Ilaac  Newton's 
treatife  upon  that  fubjeil,  having" written  it  before  he  had  feen  that 
treatife.      The  name  of  the   third   piece  is  "  Canonotechina,  or 
concerning  the  Conftruilion  of  Tables  by  Differences.'*       The 
book  concludes   with  three   fmall   trails,  *'  Concerning  the  De- 
fcent  of  Bodies,  the  Motion  of  Pendulums  in  the  Cycloid,  and  the 
Motion  of  Projeftiles  ;"  which  trails,  the  editor  informs  us,  were 
alt  compofed  by  him  when  very  young.     He  wrote  alio  u  A  Com- 
pendium of  Arithmetic,  of  the  Refolutions'of  Equations,  of  Diop- 
trics, and   of  the  Nature   of   Curves."     Befides   thefe   pieces,  he 
drew  up  a  ccurfe   of  hydroftatical  and  pneurriatical  leilures    in 
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Engliih,  which    were  published  by   Dr.  Smith   in    1737,  and  are 
held   in  high   repute. 

This  uncommon  genius  in  mathematics  ^ied,  to  the  re?rr-t  of 
th'e  univeriltv,  and  all  lovers  of  that  fcience,  June  5,  1716,  in 
the  very  prime  of  his  life  ;  for  he  was  advanced  no  further  than 
to  his  33d  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity-College  ; 
and  an  infcription  fixed  over  him,  fron*  which  we  learn  that  he 
had  a  very  beautiful  perfon. 

COTIN  (CHARLES),  fo  ill-treated  by  Boileau  in  his  fatires, 
and  by  Moliere  in  his  comedy  of  the  "  Femmes  Savantes,"  under 
the  name  of  TriiTotin,  was  born  at  Paris  ;  and  hath  at  leaft  as 
good  a  title  to  a  place  in  this  work,  as  fome  of  Virgil's  military 
heroes  in  the  "  ./Eneicl,"  who  are  celebrated  purely  for  being 
knocked  on  the  head.  It  is  faicl,  that  he  drew  upon  him  the  in- 
dignation of  Boileau  and  Moliere  :  of  the  former,  becaufe  he 
counfelled  him  harihly  and  fpleneticly,  to  devote  his  talents  to  a 
kind  of  poetry,  different  from  fatire  ;  of  the  latter,  becaufe  he  had 
endeavoured  to  hurt  him  with  the  duke  de  Montaufieur,  by  infinu- 
ating,  that  Moliere  defigned  him  in  the  perfon  of  the  Mifanthrope. 
Be  all  this  as  it  might,  Cotin  was  far  from  being  defpicable,  or 
devoid  of  merit.  He  underftood  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  ; 
was  a  good  preacher  ;  and  left  fome  paifable  pieces,  in  verfe  and 
profe.  Be  it  known  further,  that  he  was  received  into  the  French 
academy  in  1655  He  died  at  Paris  in  1682. 

COTTON  (Sir  ROBERT  BRUCE),  an  eminent  Englifh  anti- 
quary, was  fon  of  Thomas  Cotton,  Efq;  defcended  from  a  very 
ancient  family,  and  born  at  Denton  in  Huntingdonshire,  Jan.  22, 
1570  ;  admitted  of  Trinity-College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  158,5  ;  and  went  to  London,  where  he  foon 
made  himfelf  known,  and  was  admitted  into  a  fociety  of  anti- 
quaries, who  met  at  Hated  feafons  for  their  own  amufement.  Here 
he  indulged  his  natural  humour  in  the  profecution  of  that  ftudy, 
for  which  he  afterwards  became  fo  famous;  and  in  his  1 8th  year 
began  to  collect  ancient  records,  charters,  and  other  MSS.  In 
1600,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Camden  to  Carlifle,  who  acknow- 
ledges him/elf  not  a  little  obliged  to  him,  for  the  fervices  he  did 
him  in  carrying  on  and  perfecting  his  "  Britannia;"  and  the  fame 
-year  wrote  <4  A  Brief  Abftradl  of  the  Queition  of  Precedency  be- 
tween England  and  Spain."  This  was  occafioned  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth's defiring  the  thoughts  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  upon 
that  point,  and  is  ftill  extant  in- the  Cottonian  library.  Upon  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  James  I.  he  was  created  a  knight ;  and  during  this  reign 
was  very  much  courted,  admired,  and  efteemed  by  the  great  men 
of  the  nation,  and  confulted  as  an  oracle  by  the  privy  counfellors 
and  miniiters  of  Hate,  upon  very  difficult  points  relating  to  the 
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conftitution.     In  1608,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  cornmhTioners 
to  inquire  into   the  (late  of  the  navy,  which  had  lain  neglected 
ever  fince  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  drew  up  a  memorial 
of  their  proceedings,  to  be  prefented  to  the  king,  which  memorial 
is  (till  in  the  Cottonian  library.     In  1609,  he  wrote  "  A  Difcourle 
of  the  Lawfulnefs  of  Combats  to  be  performed  in  the  Prefencc  of 
the  King,  or  the  Conftable  and  Marihal  of  England;"  which  was 
printed  in   1651   and  in    1672.      He  drew  up  alfo  the  fame  year 
'«   An  Anfwer  to  futh  Motives  as  were  offered  by  certain* Military 
Men    to  Prince  Henry,  to  incite  him  to  affect  Arms   more   than 
Peace."     This  was  compofed  by  order  of  that  prince,  and  the-  ori- 
ginal MS.  remains  in  the  Cottonian  library,     New  projects  being 
contrived  to  repair  the  royal  revenue,  which   had  been  prodigally 
fquandered,  none  pleafed  the  king  fo  much,  as  the  creating  a  new 
order  of  knights,  called  baronets ;  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  hacj 
done  great   fervices  in  that  affair,  was  in  1611   chofen   to   be  one, 
being  the  g'6th  baronet  that  was  created.     His  principal   refidence 
was  then  at  Great  Gonnington,  Huntingdonihire  :  which  he  foon 

«.  £3  t? 

exchanged  for  Hately  St.  George,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge. 

He  wa>  afterwards  employed  by  king  James  to  vindicate  the  be- 
haviour and  actions  of  Mary,   queen  of  Scots,  from  the  fuppofed 
mifreprefentations  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanus;  and  what  he  wrote 
upon  this  fiibject  is  thought  to  be  interwoven  in  Camden's  **  An- 
nals of  Queen  Elizabeth, "  or  elfe  printed  at  the  end  of  Camden's 
«'   Epiitles.        In    1616  the  king  ordered  him  to  examine,  whether 
the  Papiits,  whole  numbers  then  made   the  nation  uncafy,  ought, 
by  the  laws  of  the  laud,  to  be  put  to  death,  or  to  be  imprifoned? 
This  tafk   he  performed  with  great  learning,  and   produced  upon 
that  occafion  twenty-four  arguments,  which  were  publiftied  after- 
wards in    1672,  among  4<  Cottoni   Pofthuma."      It  was  probably 
then  that  he   compofed  a  piece,  (till  preferved    in  MS.  in  the  royal 
library,  entitled,  "  Confideptions  lor   the  Repreffinge  of  the  En- 
creale  of  Preerts,  Jefuits,  and    Recufants,    without   drawinge   of 
Blood.*'     He  was  alfo  employed  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when 
the  match  between  prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain  was  in 
agitation,  to  fbew,  by  a  fliort  examination  of  the  treaties  between 
England  and   the  houfe   of  Aultria,  the   unfaithfulnefs  and  infin- 
cerity  of  the  latter  ,  and  to  prove  that  in  all  their  tranfactions  they 
aimed  at  nothing  but  imiverfal  monarchy.     This  piece  is  printed 
among  <l  Cottoni  Pofthuma,"  under  the  title  of  "  A  Remonllrance 
of  the  Treaties  of  Amiiy:"  &c.    He  wrote  likewife  a  vindication  of 
our  ecclefiaftical   conftitution  againfl  the  innovations   attempted  to 
be  brought  in  by  the  Puritans,  entitled,  «  An  Anfwer  to  certain  Ar- 
guments raifed  from  fuppofed  Antiquity,  and  urged  by  forne Mem- 
bers   of   the  Lower    iioufe   of  Parliament,    to  prove   that    Eccie- 
fiaftical  Laws  ought  t ,  b-  ei.-acted  by  Temporal  Men."1    In  1621, 
he  complied  "  A  Relation  to  prove,  that  the   Kings  of  England 
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have  been  pleafed  to  confult  with  their  Peeres,  in  the  great  Coun- 
cel  and  Commons  of  Parliament,  of  Marriadge,  Peace,  and  War;" 
printed  firft  in  1651,  then  in  1672  among  <4  Cottoni  Pofthuma," 
ani  then  in  1679  under  the  title  of  "  The  Antiquity  and  Dignity 
of  Parliaments."  Being  a  member  of  the  firft  parliament  of 
Charles  I.  he  joined  in  complaining  of  the  grievances,  which  the 
nation  was  faid  in  1628  to  groan  under;  but  was  always  for  mild 
remedies,  zealous  for  the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  king,  and  had 
no  views  but  the  nation's  advantage. 

The  other  works  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  not  already  mentioned, 
are,  i.  *'  A  Relation  of  the  Proceedings  againft  Ambaifadors,  who 
have  mifcarried  themfelves,  and  exceeded  their  Commiffipn."  2. 
"  That  the  Sovereign's  Perfon  is  required  in  the  great  Councils  or 
AiTemblies  of  the  States,  as  well  at  the  Confultations  as  at  the 
Conclufions."  3.  *«  'The  Argument  made  by  the  Command  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  out  of  the  A6ls  of  Parliament  and  Au- 
thority of  Law  expounding  the  fame,  at  a  Conference  with  the 
Lords,  concerning  the  Liberty  of  the  Perfon  of  every  Freeman." 
4.  "  A  Brief  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Power  of  the  Peers  and 
Commons  of  Parliament  in  point  of  Judicature."  Thefe  four  are 
printed  in  "  Cottoni  Pofthuma."  ,5.  "  A  Short  View  of  the 
long  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  III.  King  of  England,"  written  in 
1614,  and  prefented  to  king  James  I.  printed  in  1627,  4to.  and 
reprinted  in  "  Cottoni  Pofthuma."  6.  "  Money  raifed  by  the  King 
without  Parliament,  from  the  Conqueft  until  this  Day,  cither  by 
Imposition  or  Free  Gift,  taken  out  of  Records  or  Ancient  Re- 
gifters/'  printed  in  the  "  Royal  Treafury  of  England,  or  General 
Hiftory  of  Taxes,  by  Captain  J.  Stevens,"  8vo.  7.  "  A  Nar- 
rative of  Count  Gondomar's  Tranfaclions  during  his  Embafly  in 
England,  London,  1659,"  410.  8.  "  Of  Antiquity,  Etymology, 
and  Privileges  of  Caftles  ;  9.  of  Towns  ;  10.  of  the  Meafures  of 
Land;  11.  of  the  Antiquity  of  Coats  of  Arms;"  all  printed  in 
"  Hearne's  Difcourfes,"  p.  166.  174.  178.  182.  He  wrote 
books  upo'n  feveral  other  fubjecls,  that  remain  ftill  in  MS.  namely, 
"  Of  Scutage  ;  Of  Enclofures,  and  converting  Arable  Land  into 
Pafture  ;  Of  the  Antiquity,  Authority,  and  Office  of  the  High 
Steward  and  Marlhal  of  England  ;  Of  Curious  Collections  ;  Of 
Military  Affairs;  Of  Trade  ;  Collections  out  of  the  Rolls  of  Par- 
liament," different  from  thofe  that  were  printed,  but  falfely,  under 
his  name,  in  1657,  by  William  Prynne,  Efq  He  likewife  made 
collections  for  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Huntingdonihire  ;  and 
had  formed  a  defign  of  writing  an  account  of  the  Hate  of  Chrif- 
tianity  in  thefe  {(lands,  from  the  firft  reception-  of  it  here  to  the 
Reformation.  The  firft  part  of  this  defign  was  executed  by  Abp. 
Ufher,  in  his  book,  "  De  Britannicarum  Ecclefiarum  Primordiis," 
compofed  probably  at  the  requeft  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  left 
eight  volumes  of  collections  for  the  continuation  of  that  work. 

Two 
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Two  of  Sir  Robert's  fpeeches  are  printed  in  the  "  Parliamentary 
Hiftory." 

But,  without. intending  to  derogate  from  the  juft  merits  of  this 
learned  and  knowing  man  as  an  author,  it  may  reafonably  be.  quef- 
tioned,  whether  he  has  not  done  more  ferv  ce  to  learning,  by  fe- 
curing,  as  he  did,  his  valuable  library  for  the  ufe  of  pofterity,  than 
by  all  his  writings.  It  confifts  wlioily  of  MSS.  many  of  which 
being  in  loofe  (kins,  fmall  traces,  or  very  thin  volumes,  when  they 
were  purchafed,  Sir  Robert  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  be  bound  ur> 
in  one  cover.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities 
of  Great- Britain  and  Ireland,  though  the  ingenious  collector  re-* 
filled  nothing  that  was  curious  or  valuable  in  any  point  of  learn- 
ing. He  lived  indeed  at  a  time  when  he  had  great  opportunities 
ot  making -fuch  a  fine  collection:  when  there  were  many  va- 
luable books  yet  remaining  in  private  hands,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  monafteries  at  their  diflblution,  and  from  our  universities 
and  colleges  at  their  vifitations :  when  feveral  learned  antiquaries, 
fuch  as  Joceiine,  Noel,  Allen,  Lambarde,  Bowyer,  El  Tinge,  Cam- 
den,  and  others,  died,  who  had  made  it  nheir  chief  bufinefs  to 
fcrape  up  the  fcattered  remains  ot  our  monaftical  libraries  :  and, 
either  by  legacy  or  puichafe,  he  became  pofTefTed  of  all  he  thought 
valuable  in  their  {Indies.  This  library  was  placed  in  his  own 
houfe  at  Wefhnini'ier,  near  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  and  very  much 
augmented  by  his  fon  Sir  Thomas  Cotton,  and  his  grandfon  Sir 
John  (who  died  in  1702,  aged  71).  In  1700  an  a6l  of  parliament 
was  made  for  the  better  iecuring  and  preferving  that  library,  in 
the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public; 
that  it  might  not  be  fold,  or  otherwife  difpofed  of  and  embezzled. 
Sir  John,  great  grandfon  of  Sir  Robert,  having  fold  Cotton-Houfe 
to  queen  Anne,  about  1706,  to  be  a  repofitory  for  the  royal  as 
well  as  the  Cottonian  library,  an  act  was  made  for  the  better  fe- 
curing  of  her  majefty's  purchafe  of  that  houfe  ;,  and  both  houfe 
and  library  were  fettled  and  veiled  in  tru flees-  The  books  were 
then  removed  into  a  more  convenient  room,  the  former  being  very 
damp;  and  Cotton-Kouie  was  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  king's 
library-keeper,  who  had  there  the  royal  and  Cottonian  libraries 
under  his  care.  In  1712  the  Gpttonian  library  was  removed  to 
Eilex-Houfe  in  Eifex-Strect  ;  and  in  j  to  a  houfe  in  Little 
Dean's- Yard,  Weftminfter,  purchafed  by  the  crown,  of  the  lord 
AfhbuiT.ham  ;  where  a  <  happening  Oct.  23,  1731,  111  books 
were  loft,  burnt,  or  entirely  defaced,  and  09  rendered  imperfect. 
It  was  thereupon  removed  to  the  Old  Dormitory  belonging  to 
Weftminfter-Schopl,  and  finally,  in  1753,  to  that  admirable  re- 
pofitory, The  Jbiitiih  Mufeum,  where  they  ftill  remain". 

He  died  of  a  fever,  in  his  houfe  at  Weftminfter,  May  6,  1631, 
aged  60  years,  3  months,  and  ic  days.  lie  married  Elizabeth, 
one  of  the  daughters  ajiJ  coheirs  of  William  Brocus,  of  Theding- 
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worth,  in  the  county  of  Leicefter,  Efq  by  whom  he  left  one  only 
fon,  Sir  Thomas  the  fecond  baronet,  who  died  1662,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Sir  John  the  third,  and  he,  1702,  by  his  fon  John, 
who  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  1681,  leaving  two  fons,  of 
•whom  the  elder,  John,  fucceeded  his  grandfather,  and  died  without 
iflue  1730-1.  The  title  and  part  of  the  eftate  went  to  his  uncle 
Robert,  by  whofe  death,  at  the  age  of  80,  July  12,  1749,  the 
titie  became  extinct.  He  had  one  fon,  John,  who  died  before  his 
father,  and  one  grandfon,  John,  who  died  of  the  fmali-pox,  on  his 
return  from  his  travels,  in  1/39. 

COTTON  (CHARLES),  Efq;  a  gentleman  of  a  very  good 
family  in  Staffordfliire,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and 
James  II.  He  had  fomething  of  a  -"genius  for  poetry,  and  was 
particularly  famous  for  burlefque  verfe.  He  tranllated  one  of 
Corneille's  tragedies,  called  "  Horace,"  printed  in  1671.  Hepub- 
lifhed  a  volume  'of  poems  on  fevera!  occafions  :  **  The  Wonders 
of  the  Peak  in  Derby  (hire  ;"  "  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  ,Tra- 
veflie;"  "  Lucian  Burlefqued,  or  the  Scoffer  Scoffed:"  a  new 
edition  of  which  were  printed  in  17,51.  But  the  chief  of  all  his 
productions,  and  for  which  perhaps  he  deferves  the  beft.of  his 
countrymen,  is  his  translation  of  "  Montaigne's  Elfays/'  This 
was  dedicated  to  George  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax  ;  from  whom 
Cotton  foon  after  received  a  very  polite  letter.  He  died  fome  time 
about  the  Revolution  ;  but  in  what  year  we  cannot  be.  certain. 


COUEL  or  COVEL  foJoHN),  a  very  learned  EngliOi 
divine,  was  born'  at  Horningftiearth  in  Suffolk,  in  163^  ;  and  edu- 
cated in  claffical  learning  at  the  fchool  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury. 
March  31,  1654,  he  was  admitted  of  Chrilt's-College  in  Cam- 
bridge i  of  which,  after  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  elected 
fellow.  Some  tiaie  alter  he  went  into  orders,  and  in  1670,  went 
as  chaplain  to  Sir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambaflador  from  Charles  II. 
to  the  Porte;  where  he  ferved,  in  that  quality,  both  him  and  his 
fucceifor  Sir  John  Finch,  for  the  fpace  of  feyen  years.  Upon  his 
return  to  England  in  1679,  he  wTas  created  D.  D.  and  the  fame 
year  chofen  lady  Margaret's  preacher  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. March  5,  1680,  he  had  inftitution  to  the  fine-cure  rectory 
of  Littlebury  in  Effex,  to  which  he  was  preientecl  by  Gunning, 
bifhop  of  Ely;  and  in  1687,  vvas  inftalled  into  the  chancel  lor  (hip 
of  York,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  during  the  vacancy  of 
that  fee.  July,  7,  ibbd,  he  was  elected  matter  of  ChrHtVCol- 
leH;e  in  Cambridge,  in  which  Ration  he  continued  to.  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  was  alfo  reftor  of  Kegvvorth  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
ceiler.  At  length,  after  having  led  a  kind  of  itinerant  life,  as  ha 
hirnielf  informs  us,  at  York,  in  Holland,  and  elfewhere,  he  ar- 
rived at  his  long  journey's  end,  1722,  in  his  S^th  year;  and  was 
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buried  in  the  chapel  of  Chrift's-College,  where  there  is  an  epitaph 
to  his  memory.  He  gave  a  benefaction  of  3!.  a  year  to  the  poor  of 
the  pariih  of  Littlcbury  above-mentioned.  "  We  are  informed, 
thai  he  \vas  a  perfon  noted  for  polite  and  curious  learning,  iin- 
gular  humanity,  and  knowledge  of  the  world." 

COVERDALE  (MILES),  biihop  of  Exeter  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  and  author  of  feveral  tracts,  was  born  in  Yorkfhire, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and,  being  educated  in  the  Romiih 
religion,  became  an  Auguftin  monk.  Afterwards,  embracing  the 
reformation,  h^  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  a  flirted  William 
Tindal  in  the  Englifli  verfion  of  the  Bible,  published  in  1537,  and 
afterwards  reviled  and  corrected  the  edition  of  it  in  a  larger  volume, 
•with  notes,  in  1,540.  On  the  14*!)  of  Aug.  15,51,  he  fucceeded 
Dr.  John  Harman  in  the  See  of  Exeter,  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  in  divinity,  and  his  unblemifhed  character.  The 
patent  for  conferring  this  bifhoprick  on  him,  though  a  married 
man,  is  dated  Augnfl  14,  1,551,  at  Weftminfter.  Upon  the  change 
of  religion  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  bifhop  Coverdale  was  eje6ted 
from  his  fee,  and  tin  own  into  prifon,  out  of  which  he  was  reieafed 
at  the  earned  requeft  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and,  as  a  very  great 
favour,  permitted  to  go  into  baniflmient.  Soon  after  queen  Eliza- 
beth's acceflion  to  the  throne,  he  returned  from  his  exile,  but 
refufed  to  !>e  n'ftorcd  to  his  bifhoprick.  He  died,  in  a  good  old 
age,  at  London,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St,  Bartholomew-* 
Exchange. 

COURAYER  (PETER  FRANCIS),  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man, diftinguifhed  by  great  moderation,  charity,  and  temper  con- 
cerning religious  affairs,  as  well  as  by  learning,  was  born  at  Vernon 
in  Normandy,  1681.  While  canon  regular  and  librarian  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he  applied  to  our"  Abp.  Wake 
for  the  refolution  of  fome  doubts,  concerning  the  epifcopai  fuccef- 
fion  in  England,  and  the  validity  of  our  ordinations:  he  was 
encouraged  to  this  by  the  friendly  correfpondence  which  had  palled 
between  the  Abp.  and  M.  du  Pin  of  Sorbonne.  The  Abp. 
fent  him  exact  copies  of  the  proper  records ;  and  on  thefe  he  built 
his  "  Defence  of  Engiifh  Ordinations,5'  which  was  publifhed  in 
Holland,  1727.  This  cxpoiing  him  to  a  profecution  in  h's  own 
country,  he  took  refuge  in  England  ;  where  he  was  well  received, 
and  preiented  the  fame  year  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  v\  ith  a 
doctor's  degree.  As  it  is  lomewhat  uncoimon  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  to  be  admitted  to  deprces  in  divinity  bv  Prote- 
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ftant  univeriities,  the  curious  may  be  gratified  with  a  fight  <  f  the 
diploma,  and  the  doctor's  letter  of  thanks,  in  "  The  piefent  State 
of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  for  June  1728." 

In   17016,  he  tranilated  into  French,  and  publifhed,    "  Father 

Paul's 
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Paul's  Hi flory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  in  2  vols.  folio,  and 
dedicated  it  to  queen  Caroline  ;  who  augmented  to  200!.  a  penfion 
of  tool,  a  year,  which  he  had  obtained  before  from  the  court.  His 
works  are  many,  and  all  in  French  :  he  tranflated  Sleidan's  "  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Reformation."  He  died  in  1776,  after  two  days 
illnefs,  at  the  age  of  95  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  cloifter  of  Weft- 
minfter-Abbey.  In  his  will,  dated  Feb.  3,  1774,  he  declares,  that 
he  *;  dies  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  but  without  approving 
of  many  of  the  opinions  and  fuperftitions,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Romilh  church,  and  taught  in  their  fchools  and 
feminaries  ;  and  which  they  have  infifted  on  as  articles  of  faith, 
though  to  him  they  appear  to  be  not  only  not  founded  in  truth,  but 
alfo  to  be  highly  improbable." 

COURTNEY  (WILLIAM),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
reign  of  king  Richard  II.  was  the  fourth  fon  of  Hugh  Courtney, 
earl  of  Devonshire,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Bohun, 
earl  of  Hereford  and  Effex,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
king  Edw^'.-J  I.  and  was  born  in  the  year  1341.  He  had  his 
education  at  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  Afterwards,  entering  into  holy  orders,  he 
obtained  three  prebends  in  three  cathedral  churches,  viz.  thofe  of 
Bath,  Exeter,  and  York.  The  nobility  of  his  birth,  and  his 
eminent  learning,  recommending  him  to  public  notice,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  he  was  promoted,  in  1369,  to  the  fee  of  Here- 
ford, and  thence  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London,  September  the 
i2th,  1375,  being  then  in  the  3^th  year  of  his  age.  In  a  fynod, 
held  at  London  in  1376,  bifhop  Courtney  diftinguimed  himfelf  by 
his  oppofition  to  the  king's  demand  of  a  fubfidy  ;  and  prefently 
after  he  fell  under  the  difpleafureof  the  high  court  of  chancery,  for 
publishing  a  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  without  the  king's  confent. 
The  next  year,  in  obedience  to  the  Pope's  mandate,  he  cited 
Wickliff  to  appear  before  his  tribunal  in  St.  Paul's  Church  :  but 
that  herefiarch  being  accompanied  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaiter,  and  other  nobles,  who  fecretly  favoured  his  opinions, 
the  biihop  proceeded  no  further  than  to  enjoin  him  and  his  follow- 
ers to  filence.  In  1378,  it  is  pretended,  that  Courtney  was  made  a 
cardinal.  In  1381,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England.  The  fame  year,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  room  of  SLjion  Sudbury;  and  on  the  6th  of  May 
3382,  lie  received  the  pall  from  the  hands  of  the  biihop  of  London 
in  the  archiepifcopal  palace  at  Croydon.  This  year  alfo  he  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  crowning  queen  Anne,  confort  of  king 
Richard  II.  at  Weuminlier.  Soon  after  his  inauguration,  he  re- 
itrained,  by  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  the  bailiffs,  and  other  officers, 
of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  from  taking  cognizance  of  adultery  and 
the  like  crimes.  About  the  fame  time,  he  held  a  fynod  at  London, 
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in  which  feveral  of  Wickliff's  t;  nets  were  condemned  as  heretical 
and. erroneous.      In  1383,  he  htld  a  fynucl  at  Oxford,  in  which  a 
fubiidy  was  granted  to  the  king.     The  fame  year,  in  puifuance  of 
the  pope's    bull   directed   to  him  for  that   purpofe,    he    iffucd  his 
mandate  to  the  biilmp  of  London  f  >r  celebrating   the  feftival  of 
St.  Anne,  mother  of  theblefTed  Virgin.     In  1384,  he  had  a  conteft 
with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  fome  of  whofe  fervant.s  had  robbed  one 
of  his  fifh- ponds,      in    1386,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  par- 
liament, put  the  administration  of  the  government  into  the  hands 
of  eleven  commifTion-  rs,  of  whom  archhilhop  Courtney  was  the 
fir!t       In  1387,  he  held  a  fynod  at  London,  in  which  a  tenth  was 
granted  to  the  king.     The  fame  year,  it  being  moved  in  a  parlia- 
ment, heicl  at  London  on  occafion   of  the  diifenfion  between  the 
king  and  his  nobles,  to  inflict  capital   punifhment  on  fome  of  the 
ring'eadc  rs,  and  it  being  prohibited  by  the  canons  for  bifhops  to  be 
prefentand  vote  in  cafes  of  blood,  the  archbifhop  and  his  fuffragahs 
withdrew  from  the  Houfe  of  Lcrds,   having  firft  entered  apr^tcil  in 
relation  to  their  peerage.      In  1390,  he  held  a  fynocl  in  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  Cambridge,  in  which  a  tenth  was  granted  to  the  king, 
on  condition  that  he  Ihould   pa's  over  into  France  with  an  army 
before   the    full   of   October   following.       I  his  year,    archbifliop 
Courtney  fet  out  upon  his  metrppolitical  vifitatir.n,  in  which  he  was 
at  firft  itrongly  oppofed  by  the  biihops  of  Exeter  and  Salifbury  : 
but  thofe  prelates  being  at  lail  reduced  to  terms  of  fubmiiTion,  he 
proceeded  in  his  vifitation  without  further  oppofition  :  only,  at  the 
interceflion  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  he  refrained  from  viliting 
certain  monalleries  at  Oxford.     The  fame  year,  the  king  direcled 
his  royal  mandate  to  the  archbifhop,  not  to  countenance  or  contri- 
bute any  thing  towards  a  fubfidy   for  the  pope.      In  a  parliament 
held  at  Winchefter,   1392,  archbilhop  Courtney,  being  probably 
iufpecled  of  abetting  the  papal  encroachments  upon  the  church  and 
itate,  delivered  in  an  anfwer  to  certain^  articles  exhibited   by  the 
commons  in  relation  to  thofe  encroachments.     The  fume  year,  he 
vifited  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  in  which,  by  his  vigilance  and  acti- 
vity, he  gave  a  considerable  check   to  the  growth  of  Wickliff's 
doctrines.       In  139.5,  he  obtained  from  the  pope  a  grant  of  four- 
pence  in  the  pound  on  all  ecclefiaftical  benefices  ;   in  which  he  was 
oppofed  by   the  bifiiop  of  Lincoln,   who  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be 
collected  in  his  diocefe,  and  appealed  to  the  pope.     But,  before  the 
matter  could  be  decided,  archbifhop  Cournvjy  died,  July  the  31  ft, 
1396,  at  Maidftone  in  Kent,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church 
cf  Canterbury,  under  a  monument  of  aluballer,  on  the  fouth  (idc, 
near  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a  Becker,  and  at  the  feet  ot  the  black 
prince  ;  the  king,  who  was  then  going;  to  marry  the  king  of  France's 
daughter,  being  prefent,  with  feveral  of  his  nobles,  at  the  funeral 
folem:iity.     This  prelate  founded   a    college   of  fecular  priefts   at 
Maidftone.     He  left  a  tliouiknd  marks  fur  the  repair  of  tiie  cathe- 
dral 
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dral  church  of  Canterbury  ;  alfo  to  the  fame  church  a  filver-gilt 
image  of  the  trinity,  with  fix  apoftles  (landing  round  it,  weighing 
•  160  pounds  ;  fome  books,  and  ibme  ecclefiaftical  veftments.  He 
obtained  from  king  Richard  a  grant  of  four  fairs  at  Canterbury, 
yearly,  viz.  on  Innocents-Day,  Whitfun-Eve,  the  Eve  of  Becket's 
tfanflation,  and  Michaelmas-Eve  ;  each  to  continue  nine  days,  and 
to  be  kept  within  the  lite  of  the  priory. 

COUSIN  (JOHN),  an  eminent  French  painter,  was  born  at 
Succy  near  Sens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  .yth  century;  and 
ftudied  the  fine  arts  fo  ftrenuoufly  in  his  youth,  that  he  became 
profoundly  learned,  efperially  in  the  mathematics,  which  is  a  pro- 
digious help  to  the  regularity  of  defign.  By  this  means  he  was 
correct  enough  in  that  part  of  painting,  and  printed  a  book  on  the 
fubject  ;  which,  though  a  final  I  one,  has  done  him  great  honour, 
and  undergone  feveral  impreflions.  He  wrote  alfo  upon  geometry 
2nd  perfpeciive.  Painting  on  glafs  being  very  much  in  vogue  in 
thofe  days,  he  applied  himfelf  more  to  that  than  to  the  drawing  of 
pictures.  Several  fine  performances  of  his  are  to  be  (een  in  the 
churches  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sens,  and  fome  in  Paris;  parti- 
cularly in  St.  Gervafe's  church,  where,  on  the  windows  o.  the 
choir,  he  painted  the  raaitvrdom  of  St.  Laurence,  the  hiltory  of 
the  Samaritan  woman,  and  that  of  the  Paralytic.  There  are  ieve- 
ral  pictures  of  his  doing  in  the  city  of  Sens  ;  as  alfo  fome  portraits, 
But  the  chief  of  his  works,  and  that  which  is  moft  efleerned,  is  his 
picture  of  the  lad  judgment:  it  is  in  the  facriitie  of  the  minims  at 
Bois  de  Vincennes,  and  was  graved  by  Peter  de  Tone,  a  Fleming, 
a  good  defigner.  This  picture  fhews  the  fruitfulnefs  of  Coufm's 
genius,  by  the  numbers  of  the  figures  that  enter  into  the  compo- 
iition  :  yet  is  fome  what  wanting  in  elegance  of  denVn. 

'     J  &  On  O 

Cotifin  married  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  Sens, 
and  carried  her  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  the  reft  of  his  days.  His 
learning  acquired  him  the  name  of  the  great.  He  was  well  received 
at  court,  and  in  favour  with  four  kings  fucceflively  ;  namely,. 
Henry  il  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  He  worked 
alfo  in  fculptnre,  and  made  admiral  C'nabot's  tomb,  which  is  in 
the  chapel  of  Orleans,  belonging  to  the  Celeftines  in  Paris.  We 
cannot  tell  exactly,  in  what  year  Coufin  died:  but  it  is  certain, 
that  he  lived  to  a  very  great  age. 


COWARD  (WILLIAM),  a  medical  and  rnetaphyflcal  writer, 
was  the  fon  of  Mr.  William  Coward,  of  the  city  of  Winchefter, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  16^6,  or  16,57.  •  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Lamphire,  an  apothecary  irfthat  city, 
and  the  filter  of  Dr.  John  Lamphire,  an  eminent  phyfician  at 
Ox  ord,  Camdcii's  proi^iFor  of  rHtory,  andpriiuvpil  of  Hart-  Hall. 
It  is  not  certain  where  young  Coward  iccsiveci  his  gra 
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education  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  in  his  native 
place,  at  Wykeham's-School,  which   hath  long  fuftained  a  great 
and  deferved  reputation,  and  produced  many  learned  men      At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  or  near  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was   removed  to 
Oxford,  and,  in  the  month  of  May  1674,  became  a  commoner  of 
Hart-Hall,  the  inducement  to  which  might  probably  be,  that  his 
uncle  was  at  the  head  of  that  feminary.     However,  he  did  not 
long  continue  there  ^  for  in  the  year  following,  he  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  of  Wadham-College.     On  the  2;th   of  June   1677,    he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  ;  and  in  Jnnuary  1679-80,  he 
was  chofen  probationer  fellow  of   Merton- College,    which  may 
reafonably   be  confiderea  as  a   teftimony  of  his  having  obtained 
fome  reputation  for  his  literary  improvements.     In  1681  was  pub- 
lilhed  Mr.  Dryden's  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  a  production  on  the 
celebrity  of  which  we  need  not  expatiate.     At  Oxford  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  greatly  admired  for  its  poetical  merit;    befides  which, 
it  might  be  the  better  received  on  account  of  its  containing  a  fevere 
fatire  on  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  ;  two 
men  who  were  certainly  no  favourites  with  that  loyal  univerfity. 
Accordingly,    the  admiration  of  the  poem  produced  two   Latin 
verfions  of  it,  both  of  which  were  written  and  printed  at  Oxford  ; 
one  by  Mr.  Francis  Atterbury  (afterwards  the  celebrated  bilhop  of 
Rochefter)  who  was  affifted  in    it  by   Mr.  Francis  Hickman,  a 
ftudent  of  Chrift-Church  ;  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Coward.     Thefe 
tranflations  were  publifhed  in  4 to.  in  1682.     Whatever  proof  Mr- 
Coward's  verlion  of  the  Abfalom  and  Achitophel  might  afford  of 
his  progrefs  in  claffical  literature,  he  was  not  very  fortunate  in  this 
his  firft  publication.     It  was  compared  with  Mr.  Atterbury 's  pro- 
duction, not  a  little  to  its  difadvantage.     According  to  Anthony 
Wood,  he  was  fchooled  for  it  in  the  coiiege  \   it  was  not  well 
received  in  the  univerfity  ;   and  Atterbury 's  poem  was  extolled  as 
greatly  fuperior.     To  conceal,  in  fome  degree,  Mr.  Coward's  mor- 
tification, a  friend  of  his,  in  a  public  paper,  advertifed  the  tranfla- 
tion,  as  written  by  a  Walter  Curie,  of  Hertford,  gentleman.    On 
the   13th  of  December   1683,  Mr.  Coward  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  mailer  of  arts.     Having  determined  to  apply  himielf  to 
the  practice  of  medicine,  he  profecuted  his  (ludies  in  that  line;  in 
confequence  of  which,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phyik, 
on  the  23d  of  June  1685,  and  of  doctor,  on  the  2d  of  July  1687. 
After  his  quitting  Oxford,  he  exiircifed  his  profdlion  at  Northamp- 
ton, from  which  place  he  removed  to  London,  in   1693,  01^694, 
and  fettled  in  Lombard-Street.     In  1695,  he  publifhed  a  trad,  in 
8vo.  entitled,  4<  De  Fermento  volatili  Nutritio  Conjeclura  Ratio- 
nis,  &c."     For  this  work  he  had  an  honourable  approbation  from 
the  prefident  and  cenfors  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 

It  was  not  to  medical  iludies  only  that  Dr.  Coward  confined  his 
attention.       Befides  being  fond   of  polite  learning*    he   entered 

deeply 
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deeply  info  metaphyfics]  fpeculations,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  f  ul,  and  the  natural  immortality  of  man.  The 
refuh  of  his  inquiries  was  the  publication,  in  1702,  under  the 
fictitious  na^-e  of  Eitibiuj  Pfycalethes,  of  a  book,  the  title  of 
wh'ch  was,  "  Second  Thoughts  concerning  human  Soul,  dcmon- 
ftrating  the  Notion  of  human  Soul,  as  believed  to  be  a  fpiritual, 
immortal  Subitance  united  to  a  human  Body,  to  be  a  plain  hea- 
themlh  Invention,  *.-?d  not  confonant  to  the  Principles  of  Philofo- 
phy,  Reafon,  or  R^^r, ;  but  the  grornd  only  of  many  abfurd  and 
fuperltitious  Opinions,  abominable  to  the  reformed  Churches,  and 
derogatory  in  general  to  true  Chnir.iar.ity."  This  work  was  de- 
dicated by  the  doctor  to  the  cltrgy  of  the  church  of  England. 
Hrwever  fmcere  and-  zealous  Dr.  Coward  might  be  in  his  belief  of 
the  gofpel,  his  denial  of  the  immateriality  and  natural  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  of  a  feparate  ftate  ot  exigence  between  the  time 
of  death  and  the  general  refurrection,  was  io  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nions then  almoft  univerfally  received,  that  it  is  not  very  ftirprifing 
that  he  mould  huffily  be  confidered  as  an  enemy  to  revelation, 
It  might  be  expected  that  he  v,  ould  immediately  meet  with  op- 
ponents ;  and  accordingly  he  >vas  attacked  by  various  writers,  of 
different  complexions  and  'abilities ;  among  whom  were  Dr.  Ni- 
chols, Mr.  Jolm  Broughton,  and  Mr  John  Turner.  Dr.  Nichols 
took  up  the  argument  in  his  "  Conference  with  a  Theift."  Mr. 
Broughton  wrote  a  treatife,  entitled  "  Pfychologia,  or,  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Nature  ot  the  rational  Soul,  in  two  Parts;"  and 
Mr.  Turner  pubhihea  "  A  Vindication  of  the  feparate  Exigence 
of  the  Soul  from  a  late  Author's  Second  Thoughts."  Both  thefe 
pieces  appeared  in  1703.  Mr.  Turner's  publication- was  anfwered 
by  Dr.  Coward,  in  a  pamphlet  called  "  Further  Thoughts  upon 
fecond  Thoughts.*'  In  Mr.  Turner  the  doctor  acknowledged 
that  he  had  a  rational  and  candid  adverfary.  This  doth  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  cafe  with  regard  to  Mr.  Broughton  ;  who, 
therefore,  was  treated  by  Dr.  Coward  with  a  fuitable  degree  of  fe- 
verity,  in  "  An  Epiflolary  Reply  to  Mr.  Broughton's  Pfychologia," 
which  reply  was  not  feparately  printed,  but  annexed  to  a  work 
of  the  doctor's,  published  in  trie  beginning  of  the  year  1704,  and 
entitled  "  The  grand  EiFay ;  or,  A  Vindication  of  Reafon  and 
Religion  againll  Impoftures  of  Philofophy." 

So  obnoxious   were   Dr.  Coward's  petitions,  that    it   was    not 
deemed  fufficient  to  attempt  the  anfwering  of  them  by   the  force 

alone  of  reaion  and  argument.     A  more  concife  and  effectual  me- 

• 

thod  of  confuting  them  was  fought  for,  by  an  appeal  to  human 
authority.  On  Friday,  the  loth  of  March  1703-4,  a  complaint 
was  made  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  the  "  Second  Thoughts," 
and  the  "  Grand  Eiiay^"  .which  books  were  brought  up  to  the 
table,  and  fome  parts  of  them  read.  The  confequence  of  this 
was,  an  order,  "  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the 

laid 
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faid  books,  and  colled!  thereout  inch  parts  thereof  as  are  offen- 
five  ;  and  to  examine  who  is  the  author,  printer,  and  publilher 
thereof."  Sufficient  proof  having  been  produced  with  refpecl  to 
the  writer  of  them,  Dr.  Coward  was  called  in.  Being  examined 
accordingly,  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  b^oks ; 
and  declared,  that  he  never  intended  any  thing  againfl  religion; 
that  there  was  nothing  contained  in  them,  contrary  either  to  mo- 
rality or  religion;  and  that  if  there  were  any  thing  therein  againfl 
religion  or  morality,  he  was  heartily  forry,  and  ready  to  recant  the 
fame.  The  houfe  then  refolved,  '*  That  the  faid  Books  do  con- 
tain therein  divers  Doctrines  and  Pofitions,  contrary  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England,  and  tending  to  the  Subverfion  of 
the  Chriflian  Religion  ;"  and  ordered,  that  they  ihouid  be  burnt, 
next  day,  by  the  common  hangman,  in  New  Palace- Yard,  Weft- 
minfter,  which  order  was  carried  into  execution.  One  effecl  of 
this  procedure  was,  that  Dr.  Coward's  works  were  more  generally 
read  ;  for  in  the  fame  year  he  gave  to  the  world  a  new  edition  of 
his  "  Second  Thoughts ;"  which  was  followed  by  a  treatife,  en- 
titled, "  The  jult  Scrutiny  ;  or,  a  ierious  Enquiry  into  the  mo- 
dern Notions  of  the  Soul." 

After  this,  the  doctor  returned  to  the  ftudies  belonging  to  his 
pfpfeflion,  and,  in  1706,  published  a  tract,  entitled  "  Ophthal- 
miatria,"  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Manuel  Sorrel,  Efq. 
From  this  period  we  hear  no  more  of  Dr.  Coward  as  a  medical 
or  metaphyfical  writer.  Even  when  he  had  been  the  moil  en- 
gaged in  abltrufe  and  fcientinc  inquiries,  he  had  not  omitted  tlie 
ittidy  of  polite  literature  ;  for  we  are  told  that,  in  1705,  he  pub- 
bl iihed  u  The  Lives  of  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  an  Heroic 
Poem."  Another  work  was  published  in  1709,  entitled,  "  Li- 
centia  Poctica  difcuifed;  or  the  true  Ted  of  Poetry:  without 
which  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of,  or  compofe  a  correct  Englifh 
Poem.  To  which  are  added,  Critical  Obfervations  on  the  principal 
Ancient  and  Modem  Poets,  viz.  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  Milton, 
Cowley,  Dryden,  &c.  as  frequently  liable  to  juft  Cenftire."  This 
work,  which  is  divided  into  two  books,  is  dedicated  to  the  duke 
of  Shrewlbury,  and  intn  duced  by  a  long  and  learned  preface. 
Prefixed  are  thrc2  copies  of  commendatory  verfes,  figned  A.  Hill, 
J.  Gay,  and  Sum.  Bark  lay.  The  two  former,  Aaron  Hill  and 
John  Gay,  were  then  young  poets,  who  afterwards,  as  is  well 
known,  r«>fe  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  reputation.  Coward  is 
celebrated  by  them  as  a  great  bard,  a  title  to  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly no  claim,  though  his  "  Licentia,"  confldered  as  a  dida&ic 
poem,  and  as  fuch  poems  were  then  generally  written,  is  not 
contemptible. 

In  the  lift  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  for    1718,   Dr.   Coward 

begins  to   be  mentioned  as   refiding  at  Ipfwich.      From  this  piace 

he  wrote,  in    1722,  a   letter   to   his  old   friend  Sir  Hans   Sloanc, 
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the  occafion  of  which  is  fomewhat  curious.  He  had  learned, 
from  the  newfpapers,  that  the  duchefs  dowager  of  Marl  borough 
propofed  to  give  live  hundred  guineas  to  any  perfon  who  fhould 
prefent  her  with  an  epitaph,  fuitable  to  the  late  duke  her  huf- 
band's  character,  "  Now,"  fays  he,  "  I  have  one  by  me  which 
gives  him  his  juft  character,  without  flattery  or  oftentation,  and 
which  I  verily  believe  may  be  acceptable  to  any  learned  man/* 
He  adds,  "  that  he  hears  it  was  to  be  approved  by  Dr.  Hare, 
Dr.  Friend  of  Wjeftminfter- School,  and  Or.  Bland  of  Eton- 
School  ;"  and,  if  this  be  true,  he  begs  that  Sir  Hans  would  give 
him  leave  to  fend  it  for  his  approbation  and  recommendation. 
From  the  bmiffion  of  Dr.  Coward's  name  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  printed  in  1725,  it  ;s  evident  that  he  was 
then  -dead.  I  hough  his  medical  works  are  now  in  no  reputation, 
and  his  other  writings  are  but  little  attended  to,  it  is,  neverthelei-;, 
certain  that  he  was  a  man  of  confiderable  abilities  and  literature  ; 
and  we  have  efteemed  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  refcue  his 
name  from  the  injuitice  which  hath  been  done  it  with  refpect  to 
religion. 


COWELL  (Dr.  JOHN),  a  learned   and    eminent   civilian,  was 
born    at  Ernfborough    in   Devonlhire,    about    1,5,54  '•>    educated    at 
Eton-School  ;  and  elected  a   fcholar  of  King's-College  in   Cam- 
bridge, in  1570.     He   was   afterwards  chofen   fellow  of  that  col- 
lege ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Bancroft,  bifhop  of  London,  applied 
himfelf  particularly   to  the   fludy    of  civil  law.     He  was  regularly 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  LL.  D    in  his  own  univerfity  ;  and,  in 
j6oo,  was  incorporated  into   the   fame  deg  ee  at  Oxford.     Soon 
after  he  was  made  the  king's  profeflbr  of  civ;l  law  in  Cambridge, 
and  about  the  fame  time  mailer  of  Trinity-Hall      His  patron  Ban- 
croft, being  advanced   to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  1604,  and  be- 
ginning  to  project  many  things  for  the  fervice  of  the  church  and 
ibite,  put  him   upon   that  laborious  work,  which  he  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1607.     The   title  of  it  runs  thus:    "  The  Inter- 
preter, or  Book  containing  the   Signification  of  Words  :   wherein 
is  fet   forth  the  true    Meaning  of  all,  or  the  moft   Part  of  fuch 
Words   and   Terms,   as   are  mentioned   in   the   Law-Writers^  or 
Statutes  of  this  victorious  or  renowned    Kingdom,  requiring  any 
Exposition  or  Interpretation,  &c."  4to.     It  was  reprinted  in  1609, 
and  feveral  times  fince,  particularly  in  1638,  for  wh:ch  archbifhup 
Laud  was  reflected  upon  ;  and  it  was  made  an  article  againll  him 
at  his   trial,  as  if  the   impreilion  of  that   book  had  been  done  by 
his  authority,  or  at  lead   with  his   connivance,  in   order  to   coun- 
tenance king  Charles's  arbitrary    meafures.       In    1677  and  1684, 
it  was  publifhed  with  large   additions  by  Thomas  Manley,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Eiq;  and  again  in  1708  with  very  cuniidc-rable 

improve- 
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improvements  by  another  hand  :  in  all  which  later  editions  the  ex- 
ceptionable paiTages  have  heen  corre&ed  or  omitted. 

In  the  mean  time  Bancroft  was  fo  fatisfied  with  the  abilities  and 
learning  (hewn  in  "   The  Interpreter,"  that  he  appointed  the  au- 
thor his  vicar-general  in   1608:   nor  was  this  performance  cenfured 
for  fome  time.     But  at  laft  great  offence  was  taken  at  it,  becaufe, 
as  was  pretended,  the  author  had  ipoken  too  freely,  and  with  ex- 
preflions  even  of  fharpnefs,  of  the   common  law,  and   fome  emi- 
nent  proferlbrs  of  it,   Littleton    in  particular:   and   this  fired   Sir 
Edward  Coke  efpeciaily,  who  was   not  only  privately  concerned 
for  the  honour  of  Littleton,  whom  he  had  commented  upon,  but 
alfo  valued   himielf  as  the  chief  advocate  of  his  profeilion.     Sir 
Edward  took  all  occafions  to  affront   him,  and  ufed.to  call  him  in 
derifion  doctor  Cow-heel.     He  was  not  fatisned  with  this  :  he  en- 
deavoured to    hurt  him  with   the  king,    by  fuggefting  that   Dr. 
Cowell  "  had  difputed  too  nicely  upon  the  mylteries  of  this  our 
monarchy,  yea,  in  fome   points  very  derogatory  to  the   fupreme 
power  of  this  crown  ;  and  had  aiferted,  that  the  king's  prerogative 
is  in  fome  cafes  limited."      Thi*  was   touching  James   in  a  moil 
tender  part,  and  had  probably   ruined   Cowell,  if  the  archbifhop 
had  not  flood  his  friend.     However,  the  common  lawyers,  whofe 
conteus  with  the  civilians  then  ran  very  high,   would  not  reft:   and 
therefore,  as  they  found  they  could  not  hurt  him  with  the  king, 
refclved  to  try  what  they  could  do  with  the  people.     Accordingly 
they  reprefented  him  now  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  ;  and  a  complaint  was  carried  up  againft  han  in  the 
Houfe   of  Commons,  the   refult   of  which   was,  that  the  author 
was  committed  to  cultody,  and   his  book  publicly  burnt.     More- 
over the   commons   complained   of  him  to  the  lords,  as  equally 
flruck  at;  and  he  was  cenfured  by  them  for  averting,  "  I.  That 
the  king  was  (olutus  a  legibus,  and  not  bound  by  his  coronation- 
oath.     2,  That  it  was  not  ex  neceflitate,  that  the  king  mould  call 
a  parliament  to  make  laws,  but   might   do  that   by   his  abiolute 
power  :   fur  that  voluntas  regis  with  him  was  lex  populi.    >3.  That 
it  .was  a  favour  to  admit  the  confent  of  his   fubje&s  in   giving  of 
fubfidies.     4.    That   he  draws    his  arguments  from  the   imperial 
laws  of  the  Roman  emperors,  which  are  of  no  force  in  England." 
The  commons   were  indeed   very   deiirous  to  proceed   criminally 
againit  him  ;  nay,  even   to  hang  him,  if  the   king  had  not  inter- 
poled.'    But  the  king  did  interpofe;  and,  upon  his  majefty's   pro- 
mife  to  conJemn    the  doctrines  of  the   book  as  abfurd,  together 
with  tht  author  of  them,   they  proceeded  no  further. 

Cowell  retired  after  this  to  his  college,  where  he  purfued  his 
private  (Indies,  but  did  not  live  to  do  k  long.  It  Avas  his  misfor- 
tune to  be  p.fflided  with  the  ftone,  for  which  being  cut,  the  opera- 
tion proved  iatal  t<;  him  ;  for  he  died  of  it  Oct.  11,  i-u,  and  v\as 
buried  in  his  chapel  ol  Trinity-Hall,  where  there  is  a  plain  Larin 
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inscription  to  his  memory.  Befides  "  The  Interpreter,"  he  had 
published  in  1605,  "  Inditutiones  Juris  Anglican!,  &c."  He  alib 
compofed  a  tra£t  "  De  regulis  juris,"  wherein  his  intent  was,  by 
collating  the  cafes  of  both  laws,  to  iliew,  that  they  be  both  raifed 
of  one  foundation,  and  differ  more  in  language  and  terms,  than 
in  fubftance;  and  therefore,  were  they  reduced  to  one  method,  as 
they  eafily  might,  to  be  attained  in  a  manner  with  all  one  pains. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  lad  was  ever  publimed. 

COWLEY  (ABRAHAM),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet,  was  born 
in  London,  1618.  His  father,  who  was  a  grocer,  dying  before 
his  birth,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who,  by  the  in- 
tereft  of  friends,  procured  him  to  be  admitted  a  king's  fcholar  in 
Weilminfter-School.  The  occafion  of  his  firft  inclination  to  poetry 
was  his  cafual  lighting  on  Spenfer's  "  Fairy  Queen." 

In  1633,  being  (till  at  Weftminder,  he  publilhed  a  collection 
of  poems,  under  the  title  of  "  Poetical  Bloiibms  :"  in  which, 
fays  Sprat,  there  were  many  things,  that  might  well  become  the 
vigour  and  force  of  a  manly  wit.  Cowley  tells  us  of  himfelf, 
that  he  had  fo  defective  a  memory  at  that  time,  that  he  never  could 
be  brought  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar:  however, 
as  Sprat  obferves,  he  abundantly  fupplied  that  want,  by  converfing 
with  the  books  themfelves,  from  whence  thofe  rules  had  been 
drawn.  He  was  removed  from  Weftminfter  to  Trinity. College 
in  Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  fome,  and  laid  the  defigns  of  mod 
of  thofe  mafculine  works,  which  he  afterwards  published.  In 
1638,  he  publilhed  his  "  Love's  Riddle,"  a  paftoral  comedy,  which 
was  written  while  he  was  at  Weftminfter,  and  dedicated  in  a 
copy  of  verfes  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  and  a  Latin  comedy,  called 
"  Naufragium  joculare,"  or,  The  merry  Shipwreck,"  after  it  had 
been  aded  before  the  univeriity  by  the  members  of  Trinity- 
College. 

The  firft  occafion  of  his  entering  into  bufinefs  was,  an  elegy 
he  wrote  "  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  William  Hervey/'  This  brought 
him  into  the  acquaintance  of  John  Hcrvey,  the  brother  of  his 
deceafed  friend  ;  from  whom  he  received  many  offices  of  kind- 
nefs,  and  principally  this,  that  by  his  means  he  came  into  the  ier- 
vice  of  the  lord  St.  Alban's.  In  1643,  being  thcn  M<  A;  he  was' 
among  many  others,  ejected  his  college  and  the  univeriity ;  upon 
which,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  fettled  in  St.  JohnVCollege  there, 
and  that  fame  year,  under  the  name  of  an  Oxford  Scholar,  pub- 
lilhed a  fatire  entitled,  "  The  Puritan  and  the  Fapiit.'  His  aiFcc- 
tion  to  the  royal  caufe  engaged  him  in  the  ft-rvice  of  the, king; 
and  he  attended  in  feveral  of  his  majeity's  jourrv.^  and  expedi- 
tions. Here  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  lord  Falkland, 
and  other  great  men,  whom  the  fortune  ot  the  war  \\x\  drawn  \ 
pcther.  Duriric?  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  fettled  in  the 
VOL.  IV,  V 
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family  of  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's  ;  and  attended  the  queen's  mo- 
ther, when  me  was  forced  to  retire  into  France.  He  was  abfent 
from  England  about  ten  years,  fays  Wood  ;  about  twelve,  fays 
Sprat ;  which,  be  they  more  or  leis,  were  wholly  fpent  either  in 
bearing  a  mare  in  the  ditlreffes  of  the  royal  family,  or  in  labouring 
in  their  affairs.  To  this  purpofe  he  performed  feveral  dangerous 
journies  into  Jerfey,  Scotland,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  elfewhere  ; 
and  was  the  principal  inftrument  in  maintaining  a  correfpondence 
between  the  king  and  his  royal  contort,  whofe  letters  he  ciphered 
and  deciphered  with  his  own  hand. 

In  1656,  he  was  fent  over  into  England,  with  all  imaginable 
fecrecy,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ffote  of  affairs  here  ;  but  foon 
after  his  arrival,  while  he  lay  hid  in  London,  he  was  feized  on  by 
a  miftake,  the  fearch  having  been  intended  after  another  gentle- 
man of  conGderable  note  in  the  king's  party.  He  was  often  ex- 
amined before  the  ufurpers,  who  tried  all  methods  to  make  him 
ferviccable  to  their  purpofes ;  but  proving  inflexible,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  clofe  imprifomnent,  and  fcarce  at  lad  obtained  his  li- 
berty upon  the  terms  of  loool.  bail,  which  burden  Dr.  Scarbo- 
rough was  fo  kind  as  to  take  upon  him felf.  Thus  he  continued 
a  priloner  at  large,  till  the  general  redemption;  yet,  taking  the 
opportunity  of  the  confufions  that  followed  upon  Cromwell's  death, 
he  ventured  back  into  France,  and  there  remained  in  the  fame 
fatisfa&ion  as  before,  till  near  the  time  of  the  king's  return. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  all  his 
poems,  confiftihg  of  four  parts,  viz.  i.  "  Miscellanies,"  2.  "  The 
Miftrefs,"  3.  M  Pindaric  Odes,"  4.  "  Davideis."  "  The  Mif- 
trefs" had  been  published  in  his  abfence,  and  his  comedy  called: 
'*  The  Guardian/'  afterwards  altered  and  publifned  under  the  title 
of  *'  The  Cutter  in  Coleman-Street ;"  but  both  very  incorrectly. 
In  the  preface  to  his  poems,  he  complains  of  the  imperfect  and 
mangled  publication  of  fome  things  of  his,  without  his  confent  or 
knowledge. 

During  his  flay  in  England,  he  wrote  his  two  books  of  "  Plants," 
publifhed  tirfi:  in  1662,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  four  books 
more  ;  and  all  the  fix,  together  with  his  other  Latin  poems,  were 
printed  after  his  death  at  London  in  1678.  It  appears  by  Wood's 
"  Faili/*  that  Cowley  was  created  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  Dec,  2, 
',657 ;  who  fays,  that  he  had  this  degree  conferred  upon  him  by 
virtue  of  a  mandamus  from  the  then  prevailing  powers,  and  thai 
the  thing  v/as  much  taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  his  loyalty 
was  ever  in  the  Icait  fhaken  ;  all  this  complacency  towards  the 
then  governn:s»it  being  only  affected  for  the  better  carrying  on  the 
dd'ign  of  his  coming  over.  The  fame  account  may  be  given  of  a 
few  1...CS  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  which  looked  like 
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a  departure  from  his  old  principles,  and  occafioned  his  loyalty  to 
be  called  in  quefti;-n. 

After  the  king's  restoration,  being  then  part  his  4©th  year,  he 
refolved  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  ftudions  retirement ; 
and  fpent  leven  or  eight  years  in  his  beloved  obfcurity,  and  pof- 
felled  that  foiitude,  which,  from  his  very  childhood,  he  had  al- 
ways moit  paflionately  defired.  But  his  foiitude,  from  the  very 
beginning,  had  never  agreed  fo  well  with  the  conftiU'tion  of  his 
body,  as  of  his  mind.  The  chief  caufe  of  it  was,  that  out  of 
hafte  to  be  gone  away  from  the  tumult  and  noife  of  the  town,  he 
had  not  prepared  fo  healthful  a  fituation  in  the  country,  as  he  might 
have  done,  if  he  had  made  a  more  leifureable  choice.  Of  this  he 
foon  began  to  find  the  inconvenience  at  Barn-Elms,  where  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  dangerous  and  lingering  fever.  Shortly  after  his 
removal  to  Chertfey,  he  fell  into  another  confuming  difeafe  ;  under 
which,  having  languished  for  fome  months,  he  feemed  to  be  pretty 
well  cured  of  its  bad  fymptoms.  But  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer, 
by  (hying  too  long  amongft  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  he  was 
taking  with  a  violent  defluxion  and  ftoppage  in  his  bread:  and 
throat.  This  he  at  firft  neglected,  as  an  ordinary  cold,  and  re- 
filled to  fend  for  his  ufual  phyficians,  till  it  was  pall  all  remedies; 
-and  fo  in  the  end,  after  a  fortnight's  ficknefs,  it  proved  mortal  to 
him.  He  died  at  Chertfey,  July  28,  1667,  in  his  491)1  year  ;  and 
was  buried  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  near  Chaucer  and  Spenfer, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  May  1675, 
by  George,  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a  Latin  infcription  by  Dr, 
Sprat.  When  Charles  II.  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  pleafed  to 
fay,  "  that  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him  in 
England." 

Befides  his  works  already  mentioned,  we  have  of  his,  "  A  Pro- 
pofition  for  the  Advancement  of  experimental  Philofophy ;"  and, 
"  A  Difcourfe,  by  way  of  Villon,  concerning  the  Government 
of  Oliver  Cromwell."  He  had  defigned  alfo,  "  A  Difcourfe  con- 
cerning Style,"  and  "  A  Review  of  the  Principles  of  the  Primi- 
tive Chriftian  Church,"  but  was  prevented  by  death.  A  fpurious 
piece,  entitled,  "  The  Iron  Age,"  was  publilhed  under  his  name, 
during  his  abfence  abroad  ,  of  which  he  ipeaks,  in  the  preface  to 
his  poems,  with  fome  afperity  and  concern. 


COWPER  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.  and  F.  S  A.  pradifed  phyfic 
many  years  at  Chefter  with  great  reputation.  He  pub'iihed  (with- 
out his  name)  i.  "  A  Summary  of  the  Life  of  bt.  Werburgh, 
with  an  historical  Account  of  the  Images  upon  her  Shrine,  (now 
the  epifcopal  Throne)  in  the  Choir  of  Chefler.  Collected  irom 
ancient  Chronicles,  and  old  writers.  By  a  Citizen  of  Cheder. 
Publifhed  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Charity-School,  Chefler.  17.. 9," 
^to  i  and  by  this  eifay  on  antiquarianihn,  which  he  is  laid  to  have 
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flolen  from  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Stone,  raifed  a  great  outcry  againlt 
himfelf.  He  was  alfo  author  of  "  II  Penferofo  :  an  Evening's 
Contemplation  in  St.  John's  Church-Yard,  Chefter.  A  Rhapfody, 
written  more  than  tv/enty  Years  ago  ;  and  now  (firft)  published, 
ill  u  ft  rated  with  Notes  hiftorical  and  explanatory  Lond  '767," 
410  ;  addreffed,  under  the  name  of  M-  Meanwell,  to  the  Rev. 
John  Allen,  M.  A.  fenior  fellow  of  Trinity-College,  Cambridge, 
and  reel  or  <*  Torporley  in  Cheshire,  in  which  he  takes  a  view  of 
fome  of  the  moil  remarkable  places  around  it,  diftinguimed  by 
memorable  perfonages  and  events.  He  died  Oct.  20,  1767,  while 
he  was  preparing  a  memorial  of  his  native  city.  He  had  alfo 
made  collections  for  the  county,  which  are  now  in  toe  hands  of 
his  brother,  an  attorney  near  Chefter,  but  confift  of  little  more 
than  tranfcripts  from  printed  book?  and  minute  modern  tranfaclions, 
interweaving,  with  the  hiftory  of  the  county  and  city,  a  great  mats' 
of  other  general  hiltory. 

COX  (RICHARD),  an  Englim  bifliop,  was  born  about  1,500, 
of  mean  parentage  at  Whaddon  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton-School,  and  thence  elected  to  King's-College, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowfhip  in  1,519.  He  was  invited  by  cardi- 
nal Wo! fey  to  Oxford  to  fill  up  his  new  foundation  ;  and  ve  can- 
not give  a  greater  proof  that  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  parts  and 
learning  :  for  of  fuch  the  cardinal  took  care  to  form  his  fociety. 
But  though  thefe  qualities,  attended  with  a  remarkable  piety, 
iliould  have  procured  him  the  edeern  of  the  univerlity  ;  yet  by 
favouring  fome  of  Luther's  opinions,  and  fpeaking  his  mind  too 
freely  of  the  corruption;;  of  Popery,  he  fell  under  their  difpleafure, 
was  deprived  of  his  preferment,  and  thrown  into  prifon.  When 
he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  left  Oxford  ;  fome  time  after  was 
chofen  mailer  of  Eton-School,  which  flourifhed  remarkably  under 
him  ;  and,  by  the  intereft  of  Abp.  Cranmer,  obtained  feveral  dig- 
pities  in  the  church,  viz.  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely,  a  prebend  of 
the  fame  church,  and  of  Lincoln,  and  the  deanery  of  Chrifl;- 
Chiirch. 

He  was  appointed  tutor  to  prince  Edward  :  and,  on  that  prince's 
accefiion  to  the  throne,  became  a  great  favourite  at  court.  He 
was  made  a  privy-CDiinfellor,  and  the  king's  almoner  ;  and  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  king's  alms,  had  a  grant  made  him  of  all 
goods  and  chattels  of  felons.  He  was  elecled  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  in  1547;  the  next  year  initalled  canon  of 
Wind  for ;  and  the  year  following  dean  of  Wellminfler.  About 
this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  to  vifit  the 
uniVerfity  of  Oxford  :  and  is  accufed  by  fome  of  abuHng  his 
authority  by  deftroying  many  books,  out  of  his  zeal  againll  Popery. 
But  the  univerfities  are  certainly  obligee!  to  him  ;  for  both  in  this 
a?id  the  preceding  reign,  when  an  aci  paifed  forgiving  all  chantries, 

colleges, 
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colleges,  &c.  to  the  king,  the  colleges  in   both   imiverftties   were 
excepted  out  of  it,  through  his  powerful  intercefiion. 

After  Mary's  acceilion,  he  was  ftript   of  his   preferments   and 
committed  to  the  Maffhalfea:  but  his  confinement  was  not  lonjr ; 
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and  as  foon  as  he  was  releafed,  fore  feeing  the  impending  ftorm,  he 
refolved  to  take  fanftuary  in  fome  other  country.  He  went  firfi 
to  Strafburgh,  where  he  was  told  that  the  Engliih  exiles  at  Franc- 
fort  had  laic!  afide  the  Engliih  liturgy,  and  fct  up  a  form  of  their 
own,  framed  after  the  French  and  Genevan  models.  The  innova- 
tion gave  him  great  concern  ;  and  in  order  to  oppofe  it,  he  went  to 
Francfort,  and  after  fome  bickerings  with  the  Puritan  minifters 
there,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  magiftracy,  he  had  the  fatisfaclion 
to  fee  the  Common- Prayer  Book  fettled  in  that  congregation.  Here 
too  he  formed  a  kind  of  univerlhy,  and  appointed  a  Greek  and  a 
Hebrew  lecturer,  a  divinity  profeilor,  and  a  treafurer  for  the  con- 
tributions remitted  from  England.  Having  thus  accomplished  his 
defign,  he  returned  v>  Strafbtirgh  in  order  to  converfe  with  his 
friend  Peter  Martyr,  whom  he  had  known  intimately  at  Oxford, 
and  whofe  learning  and  moderation  he  highly  efteemed.  When 
the  bloody  fcene  in  England  was  clofcd  by  the  death  of  Mary,  he 
returned,  and  was  one  of  thofe  divines  who  were  appointed  to 
revife  the  liturgy  :  he  was,  indeed,  the  chief  champion  on  the 
Proteftant  fide,  in  the  difputation  held  at  Wefiminlter  between 
eight  Papifts  and  an  equal  number  of  the  Reformed  clergy. 

He  preached  often  before  queen  Elizabeth  in  Lent ;  and  in  his 
fermon-  at  the  opening  of  her  firft  parliament,  difplayed  his  elo- 
quence in  a  powerful  and  affecting  manner,  to  perfuade  them  to 
banifh.  all  Popifh  innovations  and  corruptions,  and  to  rellore  religion 
to  its  primitive  purity.  His  abilities  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  Engliih  liturgy,  were  foon  rewarded  by  the  bifhopric  of  Ely; 
over  which  fee  he  prefided  above  21  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  pillars  and  ornaments  of  the  church.  He  did  not  indeed 
retain  any  great  degree  of  the  royal  favour;  for  even  before  his 
confecration  he  petitioned  the  queen  againft  the  aft  for  al.enatino- 
and  exchanging  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  bifhops,  reprefentino- 
the  mifchiefs  and  inconveniences  that  would  follow,  and  urging 
the  unlawfulnefs  of  the  practice  by  many  arguments  both  from 
reafon  and  fcripture.  He  likewife  oppoied  with  great  zeal  her 
retaining  the  crucifix  and  lights  in  her  chapel ;  and  was  a  itrenuous 
advocate  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  againft  which  (he  had 
contracted  a  itrange  averiion.  He  was  a  great  patron  to  learned 
men,  and  amongft  others  to  Dr.  Whitgift,  afterwards  Ahp.  of 
Canterbury.  He  was  one  of  thofe  commillioned  to  compile  a 
fyody  of  ecclefiaftical  laws,  which  was  done  in  a  famous  book, 
entitled,  tl  Refofmatk)  Legum  Eccleiiaflicarum  ;"  and  he  did  his 
utmoit  to  have  it  eftablifhcd  by  authority  of  parliament.  JJnt  this 
deiign  was  over-ruled,  bccaule,  as  Burnet  alleges,  it  was  ihorj  ht 

more 
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more  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  prerogative,  and  the  authority  of  the 
civil  courts,  to  keep  thofe  points  undetermined.  He  is  blamed  by 
fame  for  giving  up  feveral  manors  and  other  efhites  belonging  to 
bis  fee;  but  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  thofe 
times,  and  the  facrilegious  rapacioufnefs  of  the  courtiers,  will 
perhaps  think  differently  of  him,  and  allow  him  to  merit  fornc 
degree  of  praiie  for  his  tirmnefs  in  retaining  what  he  did,  and  for 
.rcfifting  the  ftronffeft  felicitations,  and  moil  violent  attacks. 

i~">  C*1 

Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  and  other  court  favourites,  endeavoured 
to  lay  their  griping  hands  on  Eiy-Houfe,  and  feveral  parks  and 
manors  belonging  to  him  ;  and  were  backed  by  the  defpotic  com- 
mands of  the  queen,  who  expected  from  her  bifnops  an  implicit 
obedience,  and  would  often  threaten  to  unfrock  them,  if  they  made 
any  difficulties.  Their  malice,  which  was  only  provoked  by  their 
avarice,  involved  him  in  much  trouble  and  vexation  ;  and,  wearied 
out,  he  at  laft  obtained  leave  to  refign  his  biihopric,  upon  the  mo- 
derate conditions  of  being  allowed  out  of  it  an  annual  penfion  of 
sool.  Forms  of  reiignation  were  actually  drawn  up;  but  the 
court  could  not  find  any  divine  of  character  that  would  accept  the 
lee  on  their  bafe  and  ignominious  terms.  He  therefore  enjoyed  it 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1.581,  in  his  8-2d  year. 

It  IT)  ufl  be  remembered  of  this  bifhop,  that  he  was  the  fir  ft  who 
jron^ht  a  wife  to  live  in  a  college  :  and  that  he  procured  a  new 
body  of  ftatmcs  for  St.  john's-College  in  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  vifitor  as  bilhop  of  Ely.  He  xvas  author  of  feveral  things, 
'which  have  been  publifhed  chiefly  fince  his  deceafe,  viz.  t.  "  An 
Oration  at  tht-  Beginning  of  the  Difputation  of  Dr.  Treiham  and 
others  with  Peter  Martyr."  2.  "  An  Oration"  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  fame.  Thde  in  Latin  were  printed  in  i,"49,  ^to.  and  after- 
ivards  among  Peter  Martyr's  works.  3.  He  had  a  great  hand  in 
compiling  the  "  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England:"  and  when 
a  new  Translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
now  cornm  >my  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Bidiop's  Bible, :>  the 
Four  Goipels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the  Epiflles  to  the 
Romans,  \vcre  allotted  to  him  for  his  portion.  4.  He  wrote 
**  Resolutions  of  feme  Queftions  concerning  the  Sacraments;  An- 
•  \\-ers  to  the  Queries  concerning  fome  Abuies  of  the  Mafs  j"  and 
had  fome  hand  in  the  '*  Declaration  concerning  the  Functions  and 
Divine  Inftftution  of  the  Bifhops  and  Prieds  :"  all  which  are  to  be 
rounci  in  the  addenda  to  Burner's  *'  Hillory  cf  the  Reformation." 
5.  Severa-1  letters  and  linall  pieces  of  his  have  been  publiflied  by 
Strype,  in  his  "  Ann:ils  of  the  Refonnation."  He  alfo  had  a 
hand  in  Lilly's  "  Grammar/' 


COXETER  (THOMAS),  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Warton,  as  a 
faithful  and  inckmrious  collector  in  our  old  Englifii  literature,  and 
therefore  j'-illiy  entitled  tc  a  place  in  this  work.  He  was  burn  of 
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an  ancient  and  refpcctable  family  at  Lechdale  in  Gloucel'terfhire, 
Sept.  1689  ;  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Trinity-College,  Oxford, 
in  170,5.  From  Oxford,  \vhere  he  wore  a  civilian's  gown,  he 
came  to  London,  with  a  view  of  purfuing  the  civil  law  ;  bur, 
loling  his  friend  and  patron  Sir  John  Cook,  knight,  who  was  dean 
of  the  Arches  and  vicar-general,  and  who  died  in  1710,  he  aban- 
doned civil  law  and  every  other  profefiion.  Continuing  in  London 
without  any  fettled  purluit,  he  became  acquainted  with  book  fellers 
and  authors.  He  amafTed  materials  for  a  Biography  of  our  poets. 
He  alii  1  ted  Mr.  Ames  in  the  tv  Hittorv  of  Britiih  Typography/' 
He  had  a  curious  collection  of  old  plays.  He  pointed  out  to 
Theobald  many  of  the  black-letter  books,  which  that  critic  uicd 
in  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare.  He  compiled  one,  if  not  more,  of 
the  Indexes  to  Hudibn's  edition  of  '•  Jofcphus"  in  1720.  In 
1739,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  Baily's  "  Life  of  Bimop 
Fiiher,"  firft  printed  in  16.55.  In  1744,  he  circulated  propofals 
for  printing  "  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Thomas  May,  Efq;  a 
contemporary  with  Ben  Johnfon,  and,  upon  his  deceale,  a  com- 
petitor for  the  Bays,  with  Notes,  and  an  account  of  his  Life 
and  Writings."  In  1746-7,  he  was  appointed  lecretary  to  "  A 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  an  Eilav  towa.ds  a  complete 
Engliih  Hiilory ;  under  the  aufpices  of  which  appeared  the  firfl 

volume  of  Carte's  "  Hiftorv  of  England."     He  died  of  a  ftver  on 
-.  *     . 

Ealter-Day,  April  it),    1747,  in  his  ^qth  year. 

COYPEL,  the  name  of  feveral  painters,  who  have  been  emi- 
nent in  France. — Noel  Coypel  was  born  at  Paris  in  1629  ;  named 
director  of  the  French  academy  at  Rome  ;  and  died  in  1707.  His 
principal  works  are  to  be  fcen  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  in  the  Palace-Roval,  the  Thmlleries,  the  Old  Louvre,  Ver- 
failles,  Trianon,  &c. — Anthony  Coypel,  his  fbn,  was  born  at^ 
Paris  in  1661;  and,  at  12  years  of  age, -attended  his  father  to 
Rome,  where  he  formed  himfelf  upon  the  works  of  Raphad, 
Michael  Angelo,  Hannibal  Caracci,  Titian,  Corregio,  and  Paul 
Veronefe.  His  merit  recommended  him  to  Montieur,  the  only 
brother  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  made  him  his  firft  painter  ;  and  the 
king  himfelf,  in  1714,  gave  him  the  fame  title,  with  "  Letlres  de 
Nobleife."  The  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  would 
become  the  difciple  of  Coypel ;  and  the  mafier  dedicated  to  his 
pupil  "  Twenty  Difcourfes  upon  Painting,"  full  of  precepts  con- 
firmed by  examples  from  the  beft  mailers.  Thcfe  "  Difcourfes33 
•were  publifned  at  Paris,  1722,  in  ^to.  Coypel  died  at  Paris  the 

f*  -^_T*^T'll  S~\  1  »  1  /**  1  *i  *   •    ,   -     • 

lame 
gui 
•was 

if  death  had  not  taken  him  off  in  1737,  at  the  age  of  45. — Charles 
Coypel  died  at  Paris  in   175?,  aged  $8:    after  having  been  firlt 

painter 
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painter  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  direclor  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  This  painter  was  a 
man  of  much  wit,  and  wrote  very  well  upon  fubjedts  which  lay 
without  the  precinds  of  his  profeilion.  Belides  "  Academic  Dif- 
courfes,  inlerted  in  the  "  Mercuries  of  France,"  he  compofecl 
dramatic  pieces,  fome  of  which  were  performed  at  court :  among 
thofe  that  are  known,  and  were  exhibited  in  1718,  are,  i.  "  Les 
Amours  a  la  Chafle."  2.  *'  Les  Folies  de  Cardenio."  3.  "  Lc 
Triomphe  de  la  Raifon." 

COYTIER  (JAMES),  phyfician  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  nr.d 
memorable  for  nothing  particularly,  but  the  dexterity  he  ihewed  in 
managing  this  monarch.  Lewis  had  no  principle  to  lay  hold  of; 
except  an  intenfe  fear  of  dying ;  which  moil  contemptible  cow- 
ardice Coytier  taking  the  advantage  of,  and  often  threatening  his 
mailer  with  a  ipeedy  dillblution,  obtained  from  time  to  time  great 
and  innumerable  favours.  Lewis  however  once  recovered  llrength 
of  mind  enough,  to  be  afhamed  of  his  weaknefs ;  and,  feeling  a 
momentary  relentment  for  (what  he  then  thought)  the  infolence  of 
his  phyfician,  ordered  him  to  be  privately  difpatched.  Coytier, 
apprized  of  this  by  the  officer,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  re- 
plied, "  that  the  only  concern  he  felt  about  himfelf  was,  not  that 
he  mull  die,  but  that  the  king  could  not  furvive  him  above  four 
days  ;  and  that  he  (the  laid  Coytier)  knew  this  by  a  particular 
fcitince  (meaning  aftrology,  which  then  prevailed)  and  only  men- 
tioned it  to  him  in  confidence  as  an  intimate  friend."  Lewis 
informed,  of  this,  was  frightened  more  than  ever,  and  ordered 
Coytier  to  be  at  large  as  ufual. 

CRAIG  (JOHN),  a  Scotch  mathematician,  whr>  made  his  name 
^famous  by  a  final  1  work  of  36  pages  in  410.  entitled,  l'  Theologize 
Chriftianx  Principia  Mathematical  It  was  printed  at  London  in 
1699,  and  reprinted  at  Leipfic  in  J7,55>  with  a  preface  upon  the 
'*  Life  and  Works  of  Craig."  The  author  calculates  the  force 
and  diminution  of  the  probability  of  things.  He  eftabliflies  as  his 
fundamental  proportion,  that  whatever  we  believe  upon  the  tefti- 
mony  of  men,  infpired  or  uninfpirecl,  is  nothing  more  than  proba- 
ble. He  then  proceeds  to  fuppofe,  that  this  probability  diminiiheSi 
in  proportion  as  the  diitance  of  time  from  this  teftimony  increafes  : 
and,  by  means  of  algebraical  calculations,  he  finds  at  length,  that 
the  probability  of  the  Chriflian  religion  will  lad  only  1454  years* 
frjm  the  date  of  his  book  ;  but  will  be  nothing  afterwards,  imlefs 
Jefus  Chrift  ihould  prevent  the  annihilation  of  it  by  his  fecond 
coming,  as  he  prevented  the  annihilation  of  the  Jewim  religion  by 
his  firit  coming.  Some  have  ferioufly  refuted  theie  learned  reveries. 

CRAMER   (JOHN  FREDERIC),    a  learned  profeffbr  at  Duif- 

bourg,  bore  the  tide  of  counfellor  to  the  king  of  Prtiilia,  and  was 
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the  refident  of  this  prince  at  Amfterdam.     He  died  at  the  Hao-ne  in 

C? 

1715,  after  having  been  diftmguifhed  by  his  (kill  in  civil  law,  lan- 
guages, and  the  fcience  of  medals.  Befides  a  Latin  trandation  of 
PurYendorf's  "  Introduction  to  Hiftory,"  we  have  a  work  of  his, 
entitled,  "  Vindicias  nominis  Germanici  contra  quofdam  obtre&a- 
tores  Gallos  :"  directed  chiefly  againft  an  impertinent  queftion  of 
the  Jefuit  Bouhours,  whether  a  German  could  have  wit  r 

-  «SS5D~— 

CRAMER  (GABRIEL),  born  at  Geneva  in  1694,  was  a  Pllp'i 
of  John  Bernoulli,  and  a  profeiTor  of  mathematics  from  the  age 
of  19.  He  was  known  all  over  Europe,  and  of  the  academies  of 
London,  Berlin,  Montpelier,  Lyon,  Bologna.  He  died,  in  17,52, 
absolutely  worn  out  with  application,  at  the  baths  of  Languedoc, 
whither  he  had  repaired,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Befide$ 
an  excellent  work  or  two  of  his  own,  he  made  a  moft  important 
and  interefting  collection  of  the  works  of  James  and  Joh.i  Bernoulli," 
which  were  publifhed,  1743,  under  his  infpedtkm  and  care,  in  fix 
vols. 


CRANMER  (THOMAS),  an  Englifli  arcbbimop,  and  memo- 
rable for  having  endured  martyrdom  in  the  caufe  of'Proteftantifm, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Nottinghaaiihire,  and 
born  at  Afla&on  in  that  county,  1489.  In  1.503,  he  v/as  ad- 
mitted of  Jefus-College  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fel- 
low ;  diftinguifhing  himfelf  in  the  mean  time  by  uncommon  abilities 
and  application  to  letters.  Soon  after  he  \va>  M  A.  he  r^iped, 
and  loll  his  fellowfhip  ;  but,  his  wife  dying  in  i  !  il:l  -be-%  \  thin  a 
.year,  he  was  again  admitted  into  it  In  1523,  he  was  made 
D.  D.  The  moil  immediate  caufe  of  his  advancement  in  the 
church,  was  the  opinion  he  gave  upon  Henry  ~TV1  1  1  th's  divorce 
from  Catherine  of  Spain.  W  hereupon  he  was  fcnt  n>r  to  court, 
made  the  king's  chaplain,  placed  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Boleyne, 
earl  of  Wiltihire  and  Ormond,  and  ordered  to  write  upon  the 
fubjecl  of  the  divorce.  He  did  fo  ;  and  when  he  had  fjnifhed  his 
book,  went  to  Cambridge  to  difpute  upon  that  point,  and  brought 
many  over  to  his  opinion.  About  this  time  he  was  presented  to  a 
living,  and  made  archdeacon  of  Taunton. 

In  1,530,  he  was  fent,  with  fome  others,  into  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  to  difcufs  the  affair  of  the  king's  marriage.  While 
he  was  at  Rome,  the  Pope  conftituted  him  his  penetentiary  through- 
out England,  Ireland,  "and  Wales.  In  Germany  he  was  lole 
ambaijador  upon  the  forementioned  affair  :  and,  during  his  reli- 
dence  there,  married  at  Nuremberg  a  fecond..  wife.  Upon  the 
death  of  Warham,  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  in  Augnii:  1532, 
Cranmer  was  nominated  for  his  fucceilbr,  but  herei'uied  to  accept 
of  that  dignity,  unlefs  he  was  to  receive  it  immediately  from  the 
king  without  the  Pope's  intervention.  K£  was  coniccrajted 
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March  1,533;  anc^  on  May  23,  he  pronounced  the  fentence  of 
divorce  between  king  Henry  and  queen  Catherine  ;  and  likewife 
married  the  king  to  Anne  Boleyne  the  28th  :  though  lord  Herbert 
fays,  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  Henry  VIII."  that  Cranmer  did  not 
marry  him,  but  only  was  prefent  while  another  did  it.  The  Pope 
threatening  him  with  excommunication  for  his  fentence  againft 
queen  Catherine,  he  appealed  from  his  holinefs  to  a  general  coun- 
cil ;  and  ever  after  difputed  againft  the  pope's  fupremacy. 

In  1536,  he  divorced  king  Henry  from  Anne  Boleyne.  In  1537, 
he  vifited  his  diocefe,  and  endeavoured  to  aboliih  the  fuperftitious 
obfervation  of  holidays.  In  1539,  he  and  fome  bifhops  fell  under 
the  king's  difpleafure,  becaufe  they  would  not  confcnt  in  parliament, 
that  the  monafteries  mould  be  fupprefled  for  the  king's  fole  ufe. 
Cranmer  had  projected,  that  out  of  the  revenues  of  thofe  nurferies 
of  idlenefs,  a  provifion  mould  be  made  in  every  cathedral,  for 
readers  of  divinity,  and  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  (Indents  whom  the  biihop  might  tranfplant  out  of  his 
nurfery,  into  all  the  parts  of  his  diocefe  ;  but  this  defign  mifcarried. 
He  alfo  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  aft  for  the  fix  articles,  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  fpeaking  three  days  againft  it ;  and,  upon  the  paffing 
of  that  ftatute,  fent  away  his  wife  into  Germany.  In  1,540,  he 
was  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  infpecting  into  matters  ot  reli- 
gion, and  for  explaining  fomc  of  its  main  doctrines ;  and  the  book, 
entitled,  "  A  neceiTary  Erudition  of  any  Chriftian  Man,"  was  the 
refult  of  their  commiflion. 

In  1541,  he  gave  orders,  purfuant  to  the  king's  directions,  for 
taking  away  fuperltitious  fhrines  ;  and  the  year  following,  pro- 
cured the  act  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and  the  abolifh- 
inen.t  of  the  contrary,  which  moderated  the  rigour  of  the  fix 
articles.  In  1543,  his  enemies  preferred  accufations  againft  him 
for  oppofing  the  fix  articles,  and  other  parts  of  Popery.  He  was  , 
complained  of  irr  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  preaching  herefy 
againft  the  facrament  of  the  altar ;  and  alfo  in  the  privy-council  ; 
but  the  king  protected  him. 

Upon  Henry's  deceafe,  he  was  one  of  the  regents  of  the  king- 
dom, and  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will ;  and  Feb.  20,  154,5-6, 
crowned  Edward  VI.  to  whom  he  had  been  god-father  ;  as  he  had 
been  alfo  to  the  lady  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  he  caufed  the  homilies 
to  be  compofed,  arid  laboured  earneftly  in  promoting  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  1.549,  ne  was  OIie  °f  tne  commiffioners  for  examining 
biihop  Bonner,  with  a  power  to  imprifon  or  deprive  him  of  his 
bifhoprie.  The  fame  year  he  ordained  feveral  pviefts  and  deacons, 
according  to  the  new  form  of  ordination  in  the  Common-Prayer 
book ;  which  through  his  care  was  now  finifbed,  and  fettled  by  act 
of  parliament.  In  1553,  he  oppofed  the  new  (ettlement  of  the 
crown  upon  Jane  Gray,  and  would  no  way  be  concerned  in  that 
affaif  ;  fior  would 'he  join  in  any  of  Dudley's  ambitious  projedts  : 
however,  upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  he  appeared  for  her. 

After 
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After  the  acceftion  of  queen  Alary,  he  was  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  council,  .and  bring  an  inventory  of  his  goods  ;  which  he 
did  Aug.  27,  when  he  was  commanded  to  keep  his  houfe,  and  be 
forthcoming.     Sept.  13,  he  was  again  fummoned  before  the  coun- 
cil, and  ordered  to  be  at  the  liar-chamber  the  next  day  ;  when  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  partly  for  fetting  his  hand  to  the 
instrument  of  lady  Jane's  fuccefiion,  and  partly  for  the  public  offer 
he  had  made  a  little  before,  of  justifying  openly  the  religious  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  king.     Nov.  3,  he  was  attainted,  and  found 
guilty   of   high  tceafon,  upon   which   the   fruits   of  his   fee  were 
fequeftered  ;   but  upon  his  humble  and  repeated  application,  he  was 
pardoned  the  treafon,  and  it  was  refolved  he  mould  be  proceeded 
againft  for  herefy.      April  1,5,54,  ne>  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  re- 
moved to  Oxford,  in  order  for  a  public  difputation  with  thePapifts, 
which  was  accordingly  held   upon  the   i8th  ;  and  two  days  after, 
they  were  brought  before  the  commillioners,    and  afked,  whether 
they  would  fubfcribe  to  Popery  ?  which  they  unanimouily  refilling, 
were  condemned  as  heretics.    Some  of  Cranmer's  friends  petitioned 
the  queen  in  his  behalf,  but  without  effecT:,  as  me  was  determined 
to  give  him  up:  and  a  new  commiflion  was  fent  from  Rome  for  his 
trial  and   conviction.     Accordingly,  Sept.   12,   5555,  he  appeared 
before  the  commiffioners  at  St.  Mary's-Church  in  Oxford,  where 
he  was  acctiled  of  blafphemy,  perjury,  incontinency,  and  herefy : 
of  blafphemy  and  herefy,  for  his  writings  againii  Popery  ;  of  per- 
jury, for  breaking  his  oath  to  the  Pope;  and  of  incontinency,  on 
account  of  his  being  married.     At  laft  he  was  cited  to  appear  at 
Rome  within  80  days,  to  anfvver  in  perfon ,   but  no  care  being 
taken  to  fend  him,  he  was,  by  an  order  from  thence,  degraded  and 
deprived. 

Hitherto  he  had  manifefled  much  courage  and  wifdom  in  his 
fufferings,  but  at  lad  human  frailty  made  him  commit,  what  has 
been  deemed  a  moft  capital  error  ;  for,  from  various  motives,  that 
efpecially  of  laving  his  life,  he  was  artfully  drawn  in  by  the  Papifts, 
to  fign  a  recantation,  wherein  \\Q  renounced  the  Proieftant  religion, 
and  re-embraced  all  the  errors  of  Popery.  But  neither  did  this 
work  at  all  upon  Mary,  who  was  ftill  refolved  to  commit  him  to 
the  flames ;  and  who  ioon  after  fent  for  Dr.  Cole,  provoft  of  Eton, 
and  gave  him  inftruclions  to  prepare  a  fermon  for  that  mournful 
occaiion.  Feb.  24,  a  writ  wad  ligned  for  the  burning  of  Cranmer ; 
and  on  March  21,  which  was  the  fatal  clay,  he  was  brought  to  St. 
Mary's-Church,  and  placed  on  a  kind  of  ftage  over-againil  the 
pulpit.  While  Cole  was  haranguing,  Cranmer  exprclled  great 
inward  confution  ;  often  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
frequently  pouring  out  Hoods  of  tears.  At  the  end  of  the  fermon, 
when  Cole  dcfired  him  to  make  an  open  profeflion  of  his  faith,  as 
he  had  promifed  him  he  would,  he  firft  prayed  in  the  moft  fervent 
manner,  Then  he  exhorted  the  people  prefent,  not  to  fct  their 
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minds  upon  the  world  j   to  obey  the  queen  ;    to  love  each  other  ; 
and  to  be  charitable.      After   which  he  made  a   confeffion   of  his 
faith,  beginning  with  the  Creed,  and  concluding  with  thefe  words, 
"  And  I  believe  every  word   and  fen  fence  taught  by  our  Saviour 
Jefus  Chriil,  his  apoltles  and  prophets,  in  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment.     And  now,  added  he,   I   come  to  the  great   thing  that  fo 
much  troubleth  my  confcience,  more  than  any  thing  I  ever  did  or 
fa  id  in   my   whole  life  ;  and  that  is,  the  fetting  abroad  a  writing 
contrary  to  the  truth,  which  I  here  now  renounce  as  things  written 
with   my    hand,    contrary   to    the  truth   which   I    thought   in   my 
heart,    and    written    for    fear    of  death,    and    to    fave    my  life  if 
it  might  be  ;  that  is,  all  fuch  bills  or  papers  which  I  have  written 
arid  figned  with    my  hand  fince  my  degradation,    wherein  I   have 
•written  many  things  untrue.    And  forafmuch  as  my  hand  offended, 
writing  contrary  to  my  heart,   my  hand  ill  all  fir  ft  be  punifhed  :   for, 
may  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  ihall  be  firft  burned.      As  for  the  Pope, 
I  rct'iiie  him  as  Chrift's  enemy  and  antrchrirt,  with  all  his  falfe 
do&rine  ;  and  as  for  the  facrament,   I  believe  a?  I  have  taught  in 
my  book  againll  the  biihop  of  Wincheirer."     Thunderftruck,  as 
it   were,    with   this    unexpected   declaration,    the  enraged   Popifll 
crowd  admori Ihed  him  not  todiflTemble:  "  Ah,"  replied  he  with 
tears,  "  fince  I  have  lived  hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falfehood, 
and  a  lover  of  fimplicity,  and  never  before  this  time  have  I  dif- 
fembled."     Upon  which,  they  pulled  him  off  the  ftage  with  the 
utmoil  fury,  and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his  martyrdom  over 
againft  Baliol-College  ;    where  he  put  off  his  clothes  with  hafte, 
and   itanding  in  hi?  ihirt  and  without  ihoe?,  was  fattened  with  a 
chain  to  the  Ihke.   Some  preflinghim  to  agree  to  his  former  recanta- 
tion, heanfwered,  {hewing  his  hand,  "  This  is  the  hand  that  wrote, 
and  therefore  it  ihall  fir  It   fuffer  punifhment."    Fire  being  applied 
to  him,  heilretched  out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  it 
there  unmoved,  except  that  once  he  wiped  his  face  with  it,  till  it 
was  confumed  ;    crying   with   a    loud    voice,    "  This    hand   hath 
offended,"  and  often   repeating,    ''This  unworthy  right  hand!" 
At   latt,  the    fire   getting  up,    he  foon  expired,    never  ftirring  or 
crying  out  all  the  while  ;  only  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  heaven, 
and  repeating  more  than  once,  <l  Lord  Jefus,  receive  my  fpirit !" 
He  died  in  his  6/th  )ear. 

He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  a  very  learned  man  himfelr, 
and  author  ot  feveral  works,  viz.  i.  "An  Account  of  Mr. 
Pole's  Book,  concerning  King  Henry  the  VlJIth's  Marriage." 
2.  "  Letters  to  divers  Perfoiis  ,  to  King  Henry  VIII.  Secretary 
Cromwell,  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  to  foreign  Divines."  3.  "  Three 
Difcourfes  upon  his  Review  of  the  King's  Book,  entitled,  "  The 
Erudition  of  a  Chriflian  Man."  4.  "Other  Difcourfes  of  his.'* 
£.  The  Biihops  Book,"  in  which  he  had  a  part.  6.  "  Anfwers  to 
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the  fifteen  Articles  of  the  Rebels  in  Devonfhire  in  1,5^9."  7. 
"  The  Examination  of  mod  Points  of  Religion."  8.  "  A  Form 

O 

for  the  Alteration  of  the  Mafs  into  a  Communion."  9.  Some 
of  the  "  Homilies."  10.  A  Catechifm,  entitled,  "  A  fhort  In- 
(h'tiction  to  Chriftian  Religion,  for  the  fmguhr  Profit  of  Children 

__  CD  o 

and   young  People.*'       n.   "  Agaihft  unwritten  Verities."       12. 

"  A  Defence  of  the  true  and  catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  &c."  13.  "  An 
Anfvver  to  Gardiner,  Bifhop  of  Winchelter,  who  wrote  againft 
the  Defence,  Sec.  Lond.  1551,"  reprinted  1580.  It  was  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin  by  Sir  John  Cheke.  Gardiner  anfwered,  and 
Cranmer  went  through  three  parts  of  a  reply,  but  did  not  live  to 
finifh  it  :  however,  it  was  published.  14.  "  Preface  to  the  Kng- 
liih  Tranflation  of  the  Bible."  15.  "  A  Speech  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  concerning  a  general  Council."  16.  "  Letter  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  in  Juftification  of  Anne  Boleync,  May  3,  1,535-" 
17.  *'  The  Reafons  that  led  him  to  oppofe  the  Six  Articles."  18. 
"  Refolutron  of  fome  Qneftions  concerning  the  Sacrament."  19. 
"  Injunctions  given  at  his  Vifitatioh  within  the  diocefe  of  He- 
reford." 20.  "  A  Collection  of  PalTages  out  of  the  Canon  Law, 
to  ihew  the  NecefTity  of  reforming  it."  21.  4{  Some  Queries  in 
order  to  the  correcting  of  feveral  Abufes."  22.  "  Concerning  a 
further  Reformation,  and  againft  Sacrilege."  23  "  Anfwers*  to 
fome  Qiieries  concerning  Confirmation."  24.  "  Some  Confi- 
derations- offered  to  King  Edward  VI.  to  induce  him  to  proceed 
to  a  further  Reformation."  25.  "  Anfwer  to  the  Privy-Council." 
26.  "  Manifefto  againft  the  Mafs." 

His  MS.  works  confift  of,  i.  Two  large  volumes  of  "  Col- 
lections out  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  the- ancient  Fathers,  and  later 
Doctors  and  Schoolmen."  Thefe  are  in  the  king's  library- 

O  * 

When  they  were  offered  to  fale,  they  were  valued  at  icoh  but 
Bp.  Beveridge  and  Dr.  Jane,  appraifers  for  the  king,  brought 
down  th^  price  to  .50!.  2.  The  lord  Burleigh  had  fix  or  feven  vo- 
lumes more  of  his  writing.  3.  Dr.  b'urnet  mentions  two  volumes 
more  that  he  had  feen.  4.  There  are  alfo  feveral  letters  of  his 
in  the  Ccttonian  library. 


CRASHAW  (RICHARD),  who  was  in  his  life-time  honoured 
with  the  friendfhip  of  Cowley,  and  fmce  his  dei.th  by  the  praiie 
of  Mr.  Pope,  who  condefcended  both  to  read  his  poems  and  to  bor- 
row from  them  ;  was  the  fon  of  William  Craihaw,  an  eminent  divine. 
and  educated  at  the  Charter-Houle  near  London.  He  was  then 
lent  to  Pembroke-Hall  in  Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  of  Peter- 
Houfe,  where  he  was  fellow  ;  in  both  which  colleges  he  \va^  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  his  Latin  and  Engliih  poetry.  Afterwards  he  was 
ejected  from  his  fellow/hip,  together  with  many  others,  for  deny- 
ing the  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion ,  and  he  clftnged 
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his  religion,  being  by  catholic  artificers  perverted  to  the  church  of 
Rome ;  not  concerted,  but  rather,  as  Pope  fays.,  cut-united.  He 
went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  ct  recommending  himfelf  to  f  >me  prefer- 
ment there  ;  but  being  a  mere  fcholar,  was  incapable  of  executing 
the  new  plan  he  had  formed.  There  he  fell  into  great  dillrefs, 
which  Cowley  the  poet  hearing  of,  in  1646,  very  kindly  fought 
him  out,  gave  him  all  the  affiftance  he  could,  and  at  bft  got  him 
recommended  to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  England,  then  refiding 
j.\  Paris.  Obtaining  from  her  letters  of  recommendation,  he  tra- 
velled into  Italy  ;  and  by  virtue  of  thofp  letters,  became  fecretary 
to  a  cardinal  at  Rome,  and  at  laft  one  of  the  canons  or  chaplains 
of  the  rich  church  of  our  lady  at  Loretto,  fome  miles  diftance  from. 

j  ' 

thence,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  about  1650. 

Before  he  left  England,  he  wrote  certain  poems,  entitled,  i. 
"  Steps  to  the  Temple;"  2.  "  The  Delights  of  the  Mufes ;" 
3.  *'  Carmen  Deo  noltro,"  being  hymns  and  other  facred  poems, 
^ddreffed  to  the  countefs  of  Denbigh.  He  was  excellent  in  five 
languages  bclides  his  mother  tongue,  namely,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  Spaniel, 


CRATINUS,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  of  whom  we  fhould  have 
known  next  to  nothing,  had  not  Quintilian,  Horace,  and  Perfius, 
mentioned  him  and  Eupolis,  together  with  Ariftophanes,  as  the 
great  in  after  of  what  we  call  the  ancient  comedy.  He  was 
famous  in  the  8 lit  olympiad,  20  or  30  years  before  Arifto- 
•phanes.  He  was  an  Athenian  born,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  find, 
fpent  all  his  long  life  in  his  own  native  city;  where,  if  he  did  not 
invent  comedy,  he  was  at  lead  the  fir  ft  who  brought  it  into  fome 
iorm  and  method,  and  made  it  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  a  civi- 
lized audience.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  an  exceflive  drinker  ;  and 
the  excufe  he  gave  for  the  vice  was,  that  it  was  abfolutely  r.ecef- 
fary  to  warm  his  fancy,  and  to  put  a  foul  into  his  verfe.  Hence 
Horace,  Epift.  I.  19.  quotes  his  authority  to  fhew,  what  ihort- 
lived  things  the  offspring  of  water  poets  commonly  prove  :  and  for 
the  fame  reafon,  Ariftophanes  in  his  "  Irene/'  has  given  us  a  plea- 
fant  account  of  Cratinu^'s  death  :  when  he  lavs  that  it  was  caufed 

f  ^ 

by  a  fatal  fwoon.  at  the:  fight  of  a  noble  cafk  of  wine  fplit  in  pieces, 
and  wafhing;  the  ilrcets.  The  time  of  it  is  preferved  in  the  fame 
jell  of  Ariitophanes,  and  referred  to  the  year  in  which  the  Lacer 
claemonians  firft  befct  Athens ;  namely,  in  the  3/th  olympiad, 
Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  21  plays;  leaving  only  this  ihort 
defcription  of  his  excellences,  that  he  was  "  fplendid  and  bright 
in  his  characters." 


CRATIPPUS,  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  by  far  the  greateft 
of  a'l  the  Peripatetic  philofophers  he  ever  heard,  was  of  Mitylene, 

and  taught  piiiluiupiiy  theic.      lie   v.-cnt   afterwards    to    Athens, 

where 
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where  he  followed  the  fame   prqfeflion  ;  and  amongft   his  difdples 

had  Cicero's  Ton.  Cicero  had  an  hi^h  efteem  for  him,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Ccefar  to  grant  him  the  freedom  of  Rome:  and  after- 
wards engaged  the  Areopagus  to  make  a  decree,  by  which  Cra- 
tippus  was  defired  to  continue  at  Athens,  as  an  ornament  to  the 
city,  and  to  read  lectures  to  the  youth  there.  We  may  be  fare 
that  thefe  lectures  mull:  have  been  very  inftru&ive  and  engaging, 
fmce  Brutus  went  to  hear  them,  when  he  was  preparing  for  the 
Waragainft  Marc  Antony.  Cratippus  had  the  art  of  making  him- 
felt  agreeable  to  his  difciples,  and  of  pleaf.ng  them  by  his  con- 
veriation,  which  was  free  from  that  pedantic  gravity  fo  common  to 
men  in  his  fituation.  He  w:is  exceedingly  affable  and  remarkably 
condefcending.  He  wrote  fome  pieces  about  divination  :  and  is 
fuppoied  to  be  the  fame  with  him  whom  Tertullian,  in  his  book. 
Anima/'  has  ranked  among  the  writers  upon  dreams. 


CREBILLON  (PROSPER  JOLIOT  DE),  a  French  writer  of 
tragedy,  and  ufually  ranked  after  Corneille  and  Racine,  was  born 
at  Dijon  in  1674.  He  was  originally  deftined  to  the  profelTion  of 
the  law,  and  placed  at  Paris  with  that  view  ;  but,  the  impetuofity 
of  his  pa'fions  rendering  him  unfit  for  bufmefs,  he  was  urged  by 
fome  friends,  who  difcerned  very  well  his  natural  turn,  to  attempt 
dramatic  compolitions.  He  complied,  but  not  till  after  many  re- 
fufals  ;  and  gave  at  length  a  tragedy,  which  met  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  He  then  marched  on  in  the  career  he  had  begun,  but  was 
checked  by  a  fit  of  love  for  an  apothecary's  daughter,  which 
ended  in  marriage.  His  father,  doubly  enraged  at  his  fon  for 
thus  furrendering  himfelf  to  the  two  daemons  of  Love  and  Poetry. 
difmherited  him  ;  but  falling  lick  fome  years  after,  in  1707,  and 
dying,  he  re-ejftablifbed  him  in  all  his  rights.  Crebillon  was, 
however,  little  better  for  his  acquifitions,  the  greateft  part  being 
probably  wafted  before  they  came  ;  and  thus,  though  high  ia 
fame  and  at  the  prime  of  life,  he  (till  continued  poor.  He  loit  his 
wife  in  1711,  and  a  grievous  lofs  it  feems  to  have  been,  for  they 
were  a  moil  affectionate  pair  :  nor  did  fortune  look  favourably  upon 
him  til!  a  long  time  after,  when  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  French 
academy,  and  the  employment  of  cenfor  of  the  police.  He  was 
afterwards  in  good  circumitances,  and  happy  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  ivhich  was  a  very  long  one;  for  he  did  not  die  till  1762, 
aged  88. 

He  was  much  regretted  and  lamented,  as  old  as  he  was  ;  being 
a  very  worthy  man,  and  of  many  and  great  virtues.  He  was  oi 
a  temperament  extremely  robuft,  without  which  he  could  not  have 
held  out  fo  long  ;  for  he  eat  prodigioullv,  and  continued  to  the 
laft  fo  to  do.  He  flept  little,  and  lay  as  hard  as  if  upon  the  floor  ; 
not  from  any  pious  principle  of  mortifying,  but  bccaufe  he  liked 
it,  He  was  always  furrounded  with  about  30  dogs  ar.-.!  curs  ;  and 

ufed 
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ufcd  to  fmoke  a  deal  of  tobacco,  to  keep  his  room  fweet  agrainft 
their  exhalations.  Whenever  he  was  ill,  he  ufed  to  manage  hirn- 
fe!f  according  to  his  own  fancy  ami  feelings :  for  he  always  made 
a  jeft  of  phylic  and  phyiicians.  He  was  a  dealer  in  bons  mots. 
Being  afked  one  day  in  full  company,  which  of  his  works  he 
thought  the  heft  r  "  I  don't  know,"  lays 'he,  "  which  is  my  belt 
production  ;  but  this,"  pointing  to  his  ion,  "  is  certainly  my 
worit." 

CREECH  (THOMAS),  eminent  for  his  tranflations  of  ancient 
authors  both  in  prole  and  verfe,  was  fon  of  Thomas  Creech,  and 
born  near  Sherborne  in  Dorfetfhire,  16,59.  ^e  was  educated  in 
grammar  learning  under  Mr.  Curganven  of  Sherborne,  to  whom 
he  afterwards  dedicated  a  tranflaUQn  of  one  of  Theocrjtus's  "  Idyl- 
liums  ,"  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Wadham-College  in  Ox- 
ford, 1675.  His  parents  circumftances  not  being  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  him  through  a  liberal  education,  his  difpofition  and  capacity 
for  learning  railed  him  up  a  patron  in  colonel  Strangeways,  whole 
generofity  fiipplied  that  defecl: ;  while  Creech  diftinguimed  him- 
ielf  much,  and  was  accounted  a  good  philofopher  and  poet,  and  a 
fevere  {indent.  June  13,  1683,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and 
not  long  after  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  All-Souls-College; 
to  which,  Jacob  obferves,  the  great  reputation  acquired  by  his 
tranflation  of  "  Lucretius"  recommended  him.  Wood  tells  us, 
that  upon  this-occailon  he  gave  fingular  proofs  of  his  clailical 
learning  and  philoiophy  before  his  examiners.  He  now  began  to 
be  well  known  by  the  works  he  publiJhed  ;  but  father  Niceron 
obferves,  that  they  were  of  no  great  advantage  to  his  fortune, 
iince  his  eircumftances  v/ere  always  indifferent.  In  1701,  having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  living 
of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire;  but  before  he  left  Oxford,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life."  The  motives  of  this  fatal  cataflrophe  are 
.not  certainly  known.  M.  Bernard  informs  us,  that,  in  1700, 
Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  woman,  who  treated  hi:n  contemptu- 
oufly,  though  me,  was  qemplaifant  enough  to  others;  that,  not 
being  able  to  di-cil  this  ufage,  he  was.  refolved  not  to  furvive  it  ; 
and  that  he  hanged  h'ur.felf  in  his  flndy,  in  which  fituation  he 
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was  found  three  days  after.  Jacob  p;vcr,  a  different  account  of 
this  affair.  He  fays  nothing  of  the  particular  manner  of  his  death, 
but  only  that  he  unfortunately  made  away  with  himfelf  :  which 
he  afcribes  to  a  naturally  niorofe  and  fplenetic  temper,  too  apt  to 
defpiie  the  understanding's  and  performances  of  others. 

At  Oxford  in  1682,  he  publiihed,  i  "  A  Tranflation  of  Lu- 
cretius," printed  in  Svo  and  reprinted  the  year  after.  In  1684, 
he  published,  2.  "  A  Tranflation  of  Horace  ;"  in  which  however  he 
has  omitted  iome  few  odes.  As  to  the  fatires,  he  was  advifed,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  To  turn  them  to  our  ov/n  time;  fince 
2  Rome: 
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Rome  was  now  rivalled  in  her  vices,  and  parallels  for  hypocrify, 
profanenefs,  avarice,  and  the  like,  were  eafy  to  be  found.  But 
thofe  crimes,"  he  declares,  "  were  out  of  his  acquaintance;  and 
fince  the  character  is  the  fame  whoever  the  perfon  is,  he  was  not 
fo  fond  of  being  hated,  as  to  make  any  diibbliging  application. 
Such  pains,"  fays  he,  "  would  look  like  an  impertinent  labour  to 
find  a  dunghill."  He  alfo  tranilated  other  things  of  a  fmaller  kind, 
as,  3.  "  The  Idylliums  of  Theocritus,  with  Rapin's  Difcourfe  of 
Paflorals,  1684,"  8vo.  4.  "  The  fecond  Elegy  of  Ovid's  firft 
Book  of  Elegies  ;"  "  The  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  twelfth  of 
the  fecond  Book  ;"  "  The  Story  of  Lucretia/'  out  of  his  book 
"  De  Faftis  ;"  and  the  fecond  and  third  of  "  Virgil's  Eclogues ;" 
printed  in  "  A  Collection  of  Mifcellany  Poems,"  in  1684.  5. 
"  The  thirteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  with  Notes."  Printed  in 
the  «v  Englith  Tranflation  of  the  Satires,  1.693,"  in  folio.  6. 
<f  A  Tranilation  into  EnglHh  of  the  Verfes  prefixed  to  Quintinie's 
Complete  Gardener."-  7.  "  The  Lives  of  Solon,  Pclopidas,  and 
"  Cieomenes  from  Plutarch."  8.  "  The  Life  of  Pelopidas  from 
Cornelius  Nepos."  9.  "  Laconic  Apophthegms,  or  remarkable 
Sayings  of  the  Spartans,  from  Plutarch.*'  10.  "  A  Difcourfe 
concerning  Socrates's  Daemon,  and  the  two  firfl  Books  of  the  Sym- 
pofiacs,  from  Plutarch.'*  Thefe  tranflations  from  Plutarch  were 
publifhed  in  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  his  "  Lives  and  Morals.'* 
11.  "  A  Tranilation  of  Manilius's  Aftronomicon,"  dated  from 
All-Souls,  Ocl.  10,  1696. 

CRELLIUS  (JOHN),  a  moit  celebrated  Socinian  of  uncommon 
abilities,  and  next  in  dignity  to  Socinus  hitnfelf,  was  born,  1590, 
in  a  village  near  Nuremberg.  After  he  was  educated  there,  he 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Socinus;  but  the  country  where  he  lived 
not  tolerating  a  liberty  of  confcience,  he  panted  after  a  freer  air, 
"  where  he  might  think  what  he  pleafed,  and  fpeak  what  he 
thought."  Accordingly  he  went  into  Poland  in  1612,  where  the 
Unitarians  had  a  fchool,  in  which  he  became  profeflbr,  and  was 
afterwards  made  miniiier.  He  has  written  fevera)  traces  upon  the 
•'  New  Teftament,"  and  an  anfwer  to  a  book  of  Grotius's,  en- 
titled, "  De  Satisfaclione  Chrifti,"  which  Grotius  drew  up  againft 
the  doctrine  of  Socinus.  He  wrote  alfo  a  book  of  morals,  in  which 
he  is  charged  with  maintaining,  that  it  is  lawful  for  men  upon  cer- 
tain occasions  to  beat  their  wives  ;  which,  if  true,  would  probably 
cxpofe  him  more  to  the  refentment  of  the  ladies,  than  all  his  other 
i;nguia./ •  js  of  opinion.  lie  died  at  Racovia  of  an  epidemic 
fever  in  his  ^gd  year. 

CRESCIMBENI  (Jons  MARIA),  an  Italian,  was  born  at 
Macerara  in  Ancona,  1663.  His  talents  for  poetry  and  elegance 
developed  themfelves  early.  His  verfes  at  firft  had  too  much, 
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pomp  and  point ;  but  refiding  in  Rome,  and  reading  the  belt 
Italian  poets,  brought  him  back  to  nature.  He  not  only  reformed 
himfelf,  but  undertook  to  reform  bad  tafte  in  general.  From  this 
motive  he  projected  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  academy,  under 
the  name  of  Arcadia  ;  the  members  of  which  at  firft  did  not  ex- 
ceed 14,  but  afterwards  increafed  much.  They  called  themfelves 
the  fhepherds  of  Arcadia,  and  each  took  the  name  of  forne  fhep- 
herd  and  fome  place  in  that  ancient  kingdom.  The  founder  of 
this  fociety  was  appointed  the  director  of  it  in  1690,  and  held  this 
honourable  poll  38  years  ;  namely,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1728.  Among  a.  great  number  of  works,  in  verfe 
and  profe,  the  principal  is,  4<  An  Hiftory  of  the  Italian  Poetry,'5 
very  much  efteerned,  and  reprinted,  1731,  at  Venice,  in  fix  vols. 
4to.  This  history  is  accompanied  with  a  commentary,  containing 
anecdotes  of  Italian  poets.  He  published  alfo  "  An  Hiftory  of 
the  Academy  of  Arcadia,  together  with  the  Lives  of  the  moil 
illuflrious-  Arcadians :"  and  many  other  works. 


CRESSEY  or  CRESSY  (HuGH-PAULiN,  or  SERENUS),  a  ce- 
lebrated writer,  in  behalf  of  the  Papifts,  and  one  of  their  eccle- 
iiaftical  hiftorians,  who  flourished  in  the  feventeenth  century.  He 
derived  his  defcent  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  feated 
formerly  in  Nottinghamlhire ;  but  before  his,  time  it  had  removed 
into  Yorkshire,  of  which  county  he  was  himfelf  a  native,  being 
born  at  Wakefield  in  the  year  1605.  He  was  educated  at  a  gram- 
mar-fchool  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  till  fuch  time  as  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen  or  thereabout,  and  then  in  Lent-Term 
1619,  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  fhidied  with  great 
vigour  and  diligence,  and  in  the  year  1626  was  admitted  fellow  of 
Mer  toil- College  in  that  univeri'ity.  After  taking  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Mailer  of  Arts  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  be- 
came chaplain  to  Thomas,  lord  Wentworth,  then  lord  prefuient 
of  the  North,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  live  fome  years. 
About  the  year  1638  he  went  over  to  Ireland  with  that  wife  and 
•worthy  nobleman,  Lucius  Carey,  lord  vifcount  Falkland,  to  whom 
he  was  likewife  chaplain,  and  by  him  much  countenanced  and 
efteemed.  By  the  favour  of  this  noble  peribn,  when  fecretary  of 
ftate,  he  was  in  the  year  1642,  promoted  to  a  canonry  in  the  col- 
legiate church  of  Windfor,  and  to  the  dignity  of  dean  'of  Laugh- 
lin  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  but  through  the  difturbances  of  the 
times  he  never,  attained  the  p^Ml-flion  of  either  of  thefe  prefer- 
ments. After  ti-e  unfortunate  death  of  his  patron,  who  was  killed 
i;i  the  battle  of  Newbiny,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  manner  deftitnte 
of  fubiiltence,  and  therefore  readily  accepted  a  propofal  that  was 
made  him  of  travelling  with  Charles  Bertie',  lifci;  afterwards  created 
carl  of  ralmouth,  a  great  favourite  of  king  Charles  II.  unhap.r 
piiy  flam  in  a  battle  at  lea  in  the  tirlt  Dutch  war  aiier  the  Rdtora- 
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tion.  He  quitted  England  in  the  year  1644,  and  making  the  tour 
of  Italy  with  his  pupil,  moved  by  the  declining:  ftare  of  the  rhurch 
of  England,  he  began  to  liften  to  the  perfuafion  of  the  Romi(h 
divines,  and  in  the  year  1646  made  a  public  profeffion  at  Rome 
of  his  being  reconciled  to  that  church.  He  went  from  thence  to 
Paris,  where  he  thought  fit  to  publilh  the  motives  of  his  converfion, 
which  work  oi  his,  as  might' reafonabty  be  expected,  was  .and  is 
highly  applauded  by  the  Romanics.  Being  recommended  to  Hen-. 
rietta-Maria,  queen  dowager  of  England,  he  was  taken  under  her 
protection,  and  being  invited  by  the  Benedictine-College  of  Eng- 
liih  monks  at  Douay  in  Flanders,  refolved  to  retire  thither;  to 
defray  which  expence  he  received  one  hundred  crowns  as  a  bounty 
from  that  princefs,  who  could  but  ill  fpare  even  fo  final  1  a  fum  at 
that  time.  He  remained  about  feven  years  or  more  in  that  col- 
lege, and  during  his  refidence  there  publifhed  a  treatife  of  the  myf- 
tical  theology,  entitled,  "  Sandra  Sophia."  After  the  Reftoratton  • 
and  the  marriage  of  king  Charles  II.  queen  Catherine  appointed 
our  author,  who  was  then  become  one  of  the  million  in  England, 
her  chaplain,  and  thence  forward  he  refided  in  Somerfet-Houfe 
in  the  Strand.  He  was  a  very  zealous  champion  in  the  caufe  of 
tiie  church  of  Rome,  and  was  continually  writing  in  defence  of 
her  doctrines,  or  in  anfwer  to  the  books  of  controverfy,  written 
by  Pfoteftants  of  diftinguifhed  learning  or  figure,  and  as  this  en- 
gaged hi  in  in  a  variety  of  difputes,  he  quickly  gained  a  great  re- 
putation with  both  parties,  the  Papifts  looking  upon  him  to  be  one 
cf  their -ableft  advocates,  and  the.  ProteftaQts  allowing  that  he  was 
a  grave,  a  fenfible,  and  a  candid  writer.  But  that  which  of  all 
his  performances  contributed  to  make  him  moft  known,  was  his 
large  ai.d  copious  ecclefiaftical  hiitory,  which  was  indeed  a  work 
of  great  pains  and  labour,  and  executed  with  much  accuracy  and 
diligence.  He  died  at  Eafl  Grinftead  in  the  county  of  Suilex,  the 
loth  of  Auguft  1674,  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parilh  church  there. 

CREVIER  (JOHN  BAPTIST  LEWIS),  a  Parifian,  was  trained 
under  the  celebrated  Rollin,  and  afterwards  became  profeiTbr  of 
rhetoric.  Upon  the  death  of  his  mailer,  in  1741,  he  took  upon 
him  to  finifh  his  "  Roman  Hiftory."  He  published  other  works, 
and  was  greatly  ferviceable  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  religion,  as 
well  as  letters.  His  death  happened,  1765,  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  alfo  publifhed,  i.  An  edition  of  "  Livy,  ^748,  cum 
Notis,"  in  6  vols.  410. ;  and  afterwards  another  edition,  better 
adapted  to  the  life  of  his  pupils,  in  6  vols.  final!  8vo.  2.  "  L'Hif- 
toire  de  les  Empereurs  de  Romains  jufqu*  a  Conftant.in,  174-9,'*  12 
torn.  i2mo.  3.  "  Hiftoire  de  TUnivcrlite  de  Paris,"  7  torn.  i2mo. 
4.  '*  Rhetori^ue  Francoife;"  a  iiul  and  ufsful  work.  5.  4<  Ob- 
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fervations  fur  1'Efprit  des  Loix  ;"  wherein  he  ventured  out  of  his 
depth. 

CREW  (NATHAN A EL\  biihop  of  Durham,  was  born  at 
Stene,  the  31!!  of  January  1633:  and  in  1652  admitted  commoner 
of  Lincoln-College  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  the  ill  of  February  165,5-6;  foon  after  which  he  was 
chofen  fellow  of  that  college.  Thre  2gth  of  June  1658,  he  took 
the  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts.  At  the  Reftoration,  he  declared 
heartily  in  favour  of  the  crown  and  hierarchy;  and  in  1663  was 
one  of  the  proctors  of  the  univerfity.  The  year  following,  on  the 
sd  of  July,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  :  and  foon 
after  went  into  holy  orders.  Auguft  the  12th,  1668,  he  was 
elected  rector  of  Lincoln-College,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Paul 
Hood.  On  the  &9th  of  April  1669,  he  was  inftalled  dean  of 
Ch'-chefler,  and  held  with  that  dignity  the  prsecentorfhip,  in  which 
he  had  been  inllalled  the  day  before.  He  was  alib  appointed  clerk 
of  the  clofet  to  king  Charles  II.  In  1671,  upon  the  trarrilation 
of  Dr.  Blandford  to  the  ll-e  of  Worceiter,  he  was  elected  biihop 
of  Oxford  in  his  loom  or;  the  i6th  of. June,  confirmed  June  the 
i8th,  confecrated  July  the  2d,  and  enthronized  the  £th  of  the 
fame  month  ;  being  allowed  to  hold  with  it  in  commendam  the 
living  of  Whitney,  and  the  rectorfhip  of  Lincoln-College.  But  this 
Jaft  he  refigned  the  i8th  of  October  1672. 

Upon  the  accefiion  of  king  James  II.  to  the  crown,  he  was  in 
great  favour  with  that  prince,  who  thought  him  moft  obfequious 
to  his  will.  Accordingly,  on  the  epth  of  December  1685,  he 
was  made  dean  of  his  majefty's  royal  chapel  in  the  room  of  Henry, 
bifhop  of  London,  who  had  been  removed  ;  and  within  a  few  days 
after,  was  admitted  into  the  privy-council.  Notwithstanding,  in 
the  convention  that  met  January  the  22d,  1688-9,  to  coniider  of 
filling  the  throne,  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  vot^ed,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  that  king  James  II.  had  abdicated  the  kingdom  ;  but, 
his  thorough  compliance  with  the  late  court's  arbitrary  defigns, 
had  rendered  him  fo  obnoxious  to  the  nation,  that  he  was  excepted 
by  name  out  of  the  pardon  granted  by  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  May  the  230!,  1690,  which  fo  terrified  him,  that  he  ab- 
fconded  for  a  time,  and  was  ready  to  go,  or  actually  went,  be- 
yond fea  :  and  offered  to  compound,  by  refigning  his  bifliopric. 
However  he  found  means  afterwards  to  make  his  peace,  and  to 
preferve  his  bifhopric.  By  the  death  of  his  two  elder  brothers, 
he  became  in  1691,  baron  Crew  of  Stene;  and,  about  the  2 lit  of 
December  the  fame  year,  he  married,  but  left  no  iiTue.  He  died 
September  18,  1721,  aged  eighty-eight ;  and  was  buried  in  his 
chap-jl  r?r  Stene,  the  3Oth  of  the  fame  month,  with  an  infcription 
6/1  his  monument. 

CRICHTON 
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CRICHTON  QAMES),  was  a  Scots  gentleman,  born  (it  is 
thought)  in  Auguft  1560,  of  whom  very  extraordinary  things  are 
related,  with  regard  to  his  endowments,  both  of  body  and  mind. 
Thefe  were  elteemed  fo  great,  that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of 
"  The  Admirable  Crichton,"  and  by  that  title  he  has  continued 
to  be  diftinguifhed,  down  to  the  prefert  day.  1  he  accounts  given 
of  his  abilities  and  attainments  are  indeed  fo  wonderful,  that  they 
ieem  fcarcely  to  be  credible  •  and  many  perfons  have  been  difpofed 
to  con  Oder  them  as  almoft  entirely  fabulous,  though  they  have  been 
deliveied  with  the  titmoft  confidence,  and  without  any  degree  of 
hefitation,  by  various  writers. 

He  is  faid  to  have  received  his  grammatical  education  at  Perth, 
and  to  have  ftudied  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew. 
His  tutor  in  that  univerfity  was  Mr.  John  Rutherford,  a  profeilbr 
at  that  time  famous  for  his  learning,  and  who  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  writing  four  books  on  Ariilotle's  logic,  and  a  commentary 
on  his  poetics.  Crichton,  it  is  related,  had  fcarcely  arrived  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  had  run  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  and  could  ipeak  and  write  to  perfection  in 
ten  different  languages.  Nor  was  this  ail  ;  for  he  had  likewife  im- 
proved himfelf  to  the  higheft  degree  in  riding,  dancing,  and  iing- 
inF,  and'  in  playing  upon  all  forts  of  inftruments. 

The  limits  of  our  work  will  not   permit   us  to  give  a   full  de- 
tail  of  all  his  exploits  :  the   following    account,  however,  is  ne- 
cetfary,  as  it  is  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  his  bodily  courage  and 
ikill.     At  Mantua  there  was  a  gladiator,  who   had  foiled,  in   his 
travels,  the  molt  famous  fencers  in   Europe,  and  had  lately  killed 
three  perfons   who  had   entered  the  lifts  with  him.     The  duke  of 
Mantua  was  much   grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  pro- 
tection, as  he  found  it  to  be  attended  with  inch  fatal  confequences. 
Crichton,  being  informed  of   his   highnefs's  concern,  offered    his 
fervice,  not  only  to  drive  the  murtherer  from  Mantua,-  but  from 
Italy,  and  to  fight  him  for  fifteen  hundred  piftoles.     Though  the 
duke  wras  unwilling  to  expofe  fuch  an   accomplished   gentleman 
to  fo  great  a  hazard,  yet,  relying  upon  the  report  he  had   heard  of 
his  warlike  achievements,  he  agreed  to  the  propofal ;  and  the  time 
and  place  being  appointed,  the  whole  court  attended  to  behold  the 
performance.      At  the  beginning  of  the  combat,  Crichton  flood 
only  upon  his  defence;  while  the  Italian  made  his  attack  with  fuch 
eagernefs  and  fury,  that,  having  overacted  himfelf,  he   began  to 
grow  weary.     Our.  young  Scotfman  now  feized  the  opportunity  of 
attacking  his  antagonift  in  return  ;  which  he  did  with   fo  much 
dexterity   and  vigour,  that  he  ran  him  through  the  body  in   three 
different  places,  of  which  wounds  he  immediately  died.     The  ac- 
clamations of  the  fpeclators  were  loud  and  extraordinary  upon  this 
occafion  ;  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  of  them,  that  they  had 
never  feen  art  grace  nature,  or  nature  fecond  the  precepts  of  art, 

in 
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in  fo  lively  a  manner  as  they  had  beheld  thefe  two  things  accom- 
plifhed  on  that  day.  To  crown  the  glory  of  the  action,  Crichton 
beftowed  the  prize  of  his  victory  upon  the  widows  of  the  three  per- 
lons  who  had  loll  their  lives  in  righting  with  the  gladiator. 

It  is  afferted  that,  in  confcqnence  of  this  and  his  other  won- 
derful performances,  the  duke  of  Mantua  made  choice  of  him  for 
preceptor  to  his  fon  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga,  who  is  reprefented  as 
being  of  a  riotous  temper  and  diiTolute  life.  The  appointment 
was  highly  pleaiing  to  the  court.  Crichton,  to  teflify  his  gratitude- 
to  his  friends  and  benefactors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  diverfion, 
framed,  we  are  told,  a  comedy,  wherein  he  expofed  and  ridiculed 
all  the  weakneifes  and  failures  of  the  feveral  employments  in  which 
men  are  engaged.  This  composition  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
mod  ingenious  fatires  that  ever  was  made  upon  mankind.  But  the 
mod  a&oni(hing  part  of  the  itory  is,  that  Crichton  fuftained  fifteen 
characters  in  the  representation  of  his  own  play.  Among  the  reft, 
he  acted  the  divine,  the  philofopher,  the  lawyer,  the  mathematician, 
the  phyiician,  and  the  foldier,  with  fuch  inimitable  grace,  that 
every  time  he  appeared  upon  the  theatre,  he  fecmed  to  -be  a 
different  perfon. 

From  being  the  principal  a<5lor  in  a  comedy,  Crichton  foon  be- 
came the  fubjcct  of  a  dreadful  tragedy.  One  night,  during  the 
time  of  Carnival,  as  he  was  walking  along  the  ftreets  of  Mantua, 
and  playing  upon  his  guittar,  he  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen 
people  in  malk^.  The  aiuulants  found  that  they  had  no  ordinary 
perfon  to  deal  with,  for  they  were  not  able  .to  maintain  their 
ground  agajmi  him.  In  the  iiliie,  the  leader  of  the  company,  be- 
ing difarmed,  pulled  off  his  mafk,  and  begged  his  life,  telling  him, 
that  he  was  the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichton  immediately  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  expreffed  his  concern  for  his  miftake  ;  alleging, 
that  what  he  had  done  was  only  in  his  own  defence,  and  that  if 
Gonzaga  hud  any  deilgn  upon  his  life,  he  might  always  be  mailer 
of  it.  Then,  taking  his  own  fvvor-d  by  the  point,  he  prefented 
it  to  the  prince,  who  immediately  received  it,  and  was  fo  irritated 
by  the  affront  which  he  thought  he  had  fuftained,  in  being  toiled 
with  all  his  attendants,  that  he  inflantly  ran  Crichton  through  the 
heart. 

His  tragical  end  excited  very  great  and  general  lamentation. 
The  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  three  quarters  of  a  year  into 
mourning  for  him  ;  and  numerous  epitaphs  and  elegies  were  com- 
poied  upon  his  deuth. 

CRINITUS  (PETRUS),  born  at  Florence  in  1465,  taught  the 
belles-lettres  there,  after  the  death  of  Angelus  Poiitianus,  who  had 
been  his  mailer.  -He  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  wit  and 
learnirg,  but  tarnifhed  ail  by  being  addicled  to  the  moft  deteftable 
of  feniualities.  He  died,  1505,  aged  40.  He  compofed  the 
2  "  Livei 
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"  Lives  of  the  Latin  Poets/'  and  a  v/ork  "  De  Honefta  Difci- 
plina,"  printed  at  Paris,  1520,  in  folio.  He  was  alfo  a  writer  of 
poems ;  very  much  below  mediocrity. 

CRISPE  (Sir  NICHOLAS),  an  eminent  and  loyal  citizen,  who 
'was  the  fon  of  a  very  eminent  merchant,  and  grandfon  of  an 
alderman  of  London,  was  born  in  the  year  159^,  and  bred  accord- 
ing to  the  cultom  of  thofe  times,  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
bullnefs,  though  heir  to  a  great  efbte.  He  made  a  conficlerable 
addition  to  this  by  marriage;  and  being  a  man  of  an  enterprifing 
genius,  ever  active  and  felicitous  about  new  inventions  and  difco- 
veries,  and,  which  very  rarely  happens,  wonderfully  -incluftrious 
and  diligent  about  things  he  had  brought  to  bear,  he  was  foon  taken 

notice  of  at  court,  was  knighted,  and  became  one  of  the  farmers 

t_j 

of  the  king's  cuftoms.  When  the  trade  to  Guinea  was  under  great 
difficulties  and  difcouragements,  he  framed  a  project  for  retrieving 
it,  which  required  a  very  large  fum  of  money  to  bring  it  about ; 
but  his  reputation  was  fo  great,  that  many  rich  merchants  willingly 
engaged  with  him  in  the  profecution  of  the  defign  :  and  to  give  a 
good  example,  as  well  as  to  {hew  that  he  meant  to  adhere  to  the 
work  that  he  had  once  taken  in  hand,  he  caufed  the  caflle  of  Cor- 
mantyn,  upon  the  gold  coaft,  to  be  creeled  at  his  own  expence. 
By  this  judicious  precaution,  and  by  his  wife  and  wary  manage- 
ment afterwards,  himfelf  and  his  aflbciates  carried  their  trade  to 
fuch  a  height,  as  to  divide  amongft  them  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a 
year.  When  the  times  grew  dark  and  cloudy,  and  the  king's 
affairs  were  in  fuch  diftrefs  he  knew  not  how  to  turn  himfelf  for 
want  of  money,  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe,  and  his  partners  in  the  farm- 
ing of  the  cuftoms,  upon  very  fhort  warning,  and  when  their 
refilling  it  would  have  been  efleemed  a  merit  with  the  parliament, 
raifed  him  fo  large  a  fum  as  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  at  once ; 
and  that  with  fuch  circurnftances  of  cheerfulnefs  as  might  be  truly 
faid  to  double  the  value  of  this  fervice.  After  the  war  broke  out, 
and  in  the  midft  of  all  the  diftraclions  with  which  it  was  attended, 
he  continued  to  carry  on  a  trade  to  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Norway,  Mofcovy,  and  Turkey,  which  produced  to  the  king 
nearly  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  betides  keeping  moil 
of  the  ports  open,  and  fhips  in  them  constantly  ready  for  his  iervice. 
All  the  correspondence  and  fupplies  of  arm:;  which  were  procured 
by  the  queen  in  Holland,  and  by  the  king's  agents  in  Denmark, 
were  configned  to  his  care,  and  by  his  prudence  and  vigilance  fately 
landed  in  the  north,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  thofe  for  whom 
they  were  intended.  He  had  an  incomparable  addrefs  in  bringing 
any  thing  to  bear  that  he  had  once  contrived,  to  facilitate  which 
with  iecrefy,  he  made  ufe  of  all  kinds  of  difguifes.  Sometimes 
when  he  was  believed  to  be  in  one  place  he  was  actually  at  another  ; 
letters  of  confequence  he  carried  in  the  difguife  of  a  porter ;  when 

he 
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he  wanted  intelligence  he  would  be  at  the  water-fide  with  a  bafket 
of  flounders  upon  his  head,  and  often  palled  between  London  and 
Oxford  in  the  clrefs  of  a  butter-woman,  on  horfehack  between  a 
pair  of  panniers.  He  was  the  principal  author  of  that  well-laid 
defign  for  publifhing  the  king's  commiffion  of  array  at  London, 
which  was  defeated  by  another  defign  that  Mr.  Waller  through 
fear  betrayed,  for  which  Tomkins  and  Chrjoner  fuffered.  By 
the  difcovery  of  this  bufmefs,  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe  found  himfelf 
/bilged  to  declare  openly  and  plainly  the  courfe  he  meant  to  take  ; 
;md  having  at  his  own  expence  railed  a  regiment  of  horfe  for  the 
king's  fervice,  he  put  himielf  at  the  head  of  it,  and  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  as  remarkably  in  his  military  as  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
civil  capacity.  When  the  fiege  of  Gloucester  was  refolved  on,  Sir 
Nicholas  Crifpe  was  charged  with  his  regiment  of  horfe  to  efcort 
the  king's  train  of  artillery  from  Oxford,  which  important  fervice 
he  very  gallantly  performed.  In  the  month  of  September  follow- 
ing, he  killed  Sir  James  Ennyon  in  a  duel ;  and  though  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  it  clearly  juitified  his  conducl  to  the  world, 
yet  the  concern  it  gave  him  was  fuch  as  he  could  not  fhake  off  fa 
long  as  he  lived.  Upon  the  2d  of  October  following,  Sir  Nicholas 
was  brought  to  a  court-martial  for  this  unfortunate  affair,  and  upon 
a  full  examination  of  every  thing  relating  to  it,  was  mod  honour- 
ably acquitted.  When  a  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  at  Uxbridge,  the 
parliament  thought  (it  to  mark  him,  as  they  afterwards  did  in  the 
I  tie  of  Wight  treaty,  by  infifting  that  he  ihould  be  removed  from 
his  majefty's  prefence.  A  few  months  after,  they  proceeded  to  an 
act  of  greater  feverity ;  for  April  16,  1645,  they  ordered  his  large 
houfe  in  Bread-Street  to  be  fold,  which  had  been  for  many  years 
belonging  to  his  family.  Neither  was  this  ftroke  of  their  vengeance 
judged  a  fufficient  puniihment  for  his  offences,  fince  having  refolved 
to  grant  the  elector  Palatine  a  penfion  of  eight  thoufand  pounds  a 
year,  they  dire6led  that  two  thoufand  fhould  be  applied  out  of  the 
king's  revenue,  and  the  remainder  made  up  out  of  the  eftates 
of  lord  Culpeper  and  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe,  which  fhews  how 
confiderable  a  fortune  he  had  left  at  their  mercy.  After  many 
vicifiitudes  of  life  he  was  created  a  baronet,  April  16,  1665,  which 
he  did  not  long  furvive,  dying  February  26,  the  fame  year,  in  the 
fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  very  large  eitate  to  his 
grandfon  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe.  His  corps  was  interred  with  his 
anceftors  in  the  parifh  church  of  St.  Mildred  in  Bread-Street,  and 
his  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  his  reverend  and  learned  kinf- 
man  Mr.  Crifpe,  of  Chnft-Church,  Oxford.  But  his  heart  was  fent 
to  the  chapel  at  Hammerfmith,  where  there  is  a  ihort  and  plain 
inicription  upon  a  cenotaph  creeled  to  his  memory  ;  or  rather  upon 
that  monun.ent  which  himfelf  creeled  in  grateful  commemoration 
of  king  Chr.rles  I.  as  the  infcription  placed  there  in  Sir  Nicholas's 
life-time  tells  us,  under  which,  after  his  deceafe,  was  placed  a  fmall 
white  marble  urn,  upon  a  black  pedestal,  containing  his  heart. 

CROFT 
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CROFT  (HERBERT),  an  eminent  bifhop,  and  third  fon  of  Sir 
Herbert  Croft,  of  Croft-Caftle  in  Herefordfhtre,  was  defcended  of 
an  ancient  family,  and  born  O6t.  18,  1603,  at  Great  Milton,  near 
Thame,  in  Oxfordihire,  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  William  Green  •,  his 
mother  being  then  on  a  journey  to  London.  At  13  years  of  age 
he  was  ferit  to  Oxford,  but  upon  his  father's  turning  Papift,  and 
becoming  a  lay-brother  in  the  Benedi6line  monaftery  at  Douay,  he 
was  removed  from  Oxford,  and  carried  over  thither.  After  fome 
fliort  ftay  at  Douay,  he  was  fent  to  the  EngJifh  college  of  Jefuits 
at  St.  Omer's  ;  where  he  was  not  only  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  but  alfo  perfuaded  to  enter  into  the  order.  Some  time 
before  his  father's  death,  which  happened  about  five  years  after  hi? 
going  abroad,  he  was  fent  back  into  England,  to  tranfa£t  fome 
family  affairs ;  and  becoming  happily  acquainted  with  Morton, 
bifhop  of  Durham,  he  was  by  him  reclaimed  to  the  church  of 
England.  At  the  defire  of  Dr.  Laud,  he  went  a  fecond  time  to 
Oxford,  and  was  admitted  a  ftudent  of  Chriit-Church  ;  and  the 
univerfity  generoufly  allowing  the  time  he  bad  fpent  abroad  to  be 
reckoned  as  if  he  had  refided  there,  he  fcon  after  took  the  degree 
of  B.  D.  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  minifter  of  a 
church  in  Gloucefterihire,  and  redor  of  Harding  in  Oxfordihire. 
Aug.  1639,  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salif- 
bury ;  and  the  year  after,  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  being  then 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  The  fame  year  he  was  made  a 
prebendary  of  Worcefter,  and  the  year  after  canon  of  Windfor. 
In  1644,  he  was  nominated  dean  of  Hereford,  where  he  married 
Mrs.  Anne  Brown,  the  daughter  of  his  predeceffor.  He  fuffered 
extremely  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  but  at  length,  in  1659,  by 
the  fuccellive  deaths  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  became  pofTeiTed  of 
the  family  eflatc.  At  the  Restoration,  he  was  reinitiated  in  his 
preferments;  and  Dec.  2,  1661,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Here- 
ford, which  he  never  would  quit,  though  he  was  offered  a  better 
fee  more  than  once.  He  became  afterwards,  about  1667,  dean  of 
the  royal  chapel,  which  he  held  to  1669,  and  then  refigned  it ; 
being  weary  of  a  court  life,  and  finding  but  fmall  effeds  from  his 
pious  endeavours.  He  then  retired  to  his  diocefe,  and  was  ex- 
tremely beloved  for  his  conftant  preaching,  hofpitable  temper,  and 
extenfive  charity.  He  was  very  fcrupulous  in  his  manner  of  ad- 
mitting perfons  into  holy  orders,  and  more  efpecially  to  that  of  the 
priefihood  :  he  refufed  to  admit  any  prebendaries  into  his  cathedral 
church,  except  fuch  as  lived  within  his  diocefe,  that  the  duty  of 
the  church  might  not  be  neglected,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  pre- 
bend might  be  a  comfortable  addition  to  a  fmall  living. 

In  167,5,  when  the  quarrel  with  the  Non-Conformifts  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  breach  fo* artfully  widened,  that  the  Papift s  enter- 
tained hopes  of  entering  through  it,  he  publifhed  a  piece,  entitled, 
"  The  naked  Truth  ;  or,  the  true  State" of  the  Primitive  Church," 
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4to.  which  was  printed  at  a  private  prefs,  and  addreffed  to  the 
lords  and  commons  afTembled  in  parliament.  This,  though  no 
more  than  a  fmall  pamphlet  of  four  or  five  meets,  made  a  prodi<- 
gious  noife,  and  was  read  and  ftudied  by  all  people  of  fenfe  and  learn- 
ing in  the  kingdom.  Neverthelefs  it  was  attacked  with  great  zeal 
by  the  intolerant  part  of  the  clergy,  and  fome  of  them  wrote  againft 
it  iurioufly  ;  but  the  author  did  not  vouchfafe  them  any  reply ;  truth 
and  public  fervice,  not  vain  wrangling  and  debate,,  being  the  points 
he  had  in  view.  It  was  reprinted  in  1680,  and  many  rimes  fmce. 

He  publifhed  feveral  fermons,  and  in  1679,  "  A  Letter  written 
to  a  Friend  concerning  Popiih  Idolatry/1  In  1685,  fome  animad- 
verfions  on  a  book,  entitled',  "  The  Theory  of  the  Earth  ;"  and  in 
1688,  "'  A  fhort  Difcourfe  concerning  t-be  reading  his  Majefty's 
late  Declaration  in  Churches."  This,  which  was  the  laft  employ- 

'ment  of  his  pen,  was  fhewn  by  a  certain  courtier  to  king  James; 
who  ordered  fo  much  of  thedifcourfe,  as  concerned  the  reading  of 

'  the  declaration,  to  be  publifhed  to  the  world,  and  the  reft  to  be 
fupprefled,  as  being  contrary  to  the  views  with  which  that  declars/- 

•  tion  had  been  fet  forth.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  excellent  prelate, 
that  he  had  taken  a  refokition  fome  years  before  his  death,  of 
reflgning  his  bifhopric ;.  fo  which,  it  feems,  he  was  moved  by  fome 
fcruples  of  confcience.  He  died  at  his  palace  at  Hereford,  May 
18,  1691,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  with  a  fhort  in- 
icription  over  his  grave-ftone. 

He  had  one  only  Ion,  Herbert,  who  was  educated  in'  Magdalen- 
College,  Oxford,  was  created  baronet  by  Charles  II.  Nov.  1671, 
and  was  twice  knight  of  the  fhire  in  the  reign  of  king  William, 
He  died  1720,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  ibn  Archer,. and  he  by  his 
ion  and  namefake  1761. 

CROFT  (WILLIAM),  a  mufician,  was  born  at  Nether-Eating- 
ton-  in-  Warvvickfhire ;  but  it  is  not  (aid  in  what  year.  He  was 
educated'-  in  the  Royal  Chapel  under  Dr.  Blow,  and  became  orga- 
riift  at  St.  Anne's,  Weftminfler.  In  1700,  he  was  admitted  a 
gentleman- extraordinary  of  the  Chapel-Royal,  and  in  1704  orga- 
niil  of  the  fame.  In  1708,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Blow  as  matter  of 
the  children  and  compofer  to  the  Chapel-Royal,  andalfo  as  organifl 
at  Weltminfier-Abbey.  In  1712,  he  publiihed,  but  without  his 
name,  "  Divine  Harmony,  or  a  new  Collection  of  felecl:  Anthems;" 
to  which  is  prefixed,  "  A  Brief  Account  of  Church  Mulic."  In 
1715,  he  was  created  do£tor  in  mufic  at  Ox,ford :  his  exercife  for 
that- degree  was  an  Kn-glifh  and  al-fo  a  Latim  ode,  written  by  Mr. 
afterwards  Dr.  Jofeph  Trapp,  which,  with  the  muiic,  were  pub- 
i  i  1  ivith  the  title  of  "  Muficus  Apparatus  Academicus."  ]  n 
i  .  .;,  Irer-publifhed  by  iubfcription  a  noble  work  of  his  own, 
e*;  "  hiiica  Sacr:?,  or  ielecl  Anthems  in  Score,"  in  2  vols* 

the  iaii  ccw      '-ng  tiifi  burial 'iervice,   which  P.orcell  had  begun, 
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but  lived  not  to  complete.  He  died  Aug.  1727,  of  an  illnefs, 
occafioned  by  attending  upon  his  duty  at  the  coronation  of  George 
11  ;  an£[  there  is  a  monument  erected  for  him  in  Weftzninfter- 
Abbey,  from  the  infcripiion  upon  which  we  learn  that  he  was  near 
£O  years  of  age. 

CROIX  (FRANCIS  PET-IS  DE  LA),  fecretary  and  interpreter  to 
-the  king  of  France  in  the  Turkifh  and  Arabic  languages,  died 
Nov.  4,  169,5,  in  his  73d  year;  after  having  executed  this  employ- 
ment for  the  fpace  of  44  years,  with  as  much  integrity  as  abilities. 

He  underflood  the  Turkifh,  Arabic,  Perfian,  Tartarian,  Ethio- 
pian, and  Armenian  languages*  Pie  is  well  known  to  the  learned 
w-oild  by  many  works.  He  tranflated  the  "  Hiftory  of  France'* 
into  the  Turkiih  language.  He  digeiled  the  three  volumes  of 
•"  Voyages  into  the  Eall-Indies"  of  M.  Thevenot.  He  made  an 
accurate  Catalogue  of  .all  the  Turkiih  and  Perfian  books  which  are 
in  the  king's  library.  He  compofed  two  complete  Dictionaries  for 
the  -French  and  Turkifh  languages  :  and,  when  he  was  dying,  he 
was  about  to  prefent  the  world  with  the  hiftory  of  Genghifcan, 
which  coft  him  more  than  ten  years  labour.  It  was  tranilated  into 
Englilh,  and  published  at  London,  1722,  Svo. 

CROMWELL  (THOMAS),  Earl  of  EfTex,  an  eminent  ftatefman 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  one  of  the  chief  inftruments  of 
the  Reformation,  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Putney  in  Surrey; 
and  born,  as  AVC  mould  imagine,  about  1490.  He  had  by  nature 
a  Jtrong  conftitution  and  excellent  parts,  to  which  he  added  un- 
common induftry.  As  his  extraction  was  mean,  fo  his  education 
was  low ^  and  his  higheft  proficiency  in  learning,  was  getting  the 
Latin  verfion  of  the  "  New  Teflament"  by  heai±.  When  he  was 
come  to  years  of  difcretion  he  travelled  abroad  for  his  improve- 
ment ;  and  was  retained  for  forne  time  as  clerk  or  fecretary  to  the 
Englilh  factory  at  Antwerp.  But  this  fituation  not  fuiting  his 
afpiring  fpirit,  he  travelled  into  divers  countries,  in  which  he  was 
iecretly  employed  about  the  king's  affairs:  he  thus  learned  various 
languages ;  and  that  he  might  gain  fome  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war,  he  ferved  for  fome  time  as  a  foldier  under  the  duke  of  Bour- 
,bon,  and  was  at  the  facking  of  Rome. 

On  his  .return  to  England,  he  was  admitted  into  the  family  of 
cardinal  Wolfey  as  his  folicitor  :  and  after  the  cardinal's  fall  the 
king  employed  him  in  his  own  fervice.  He  was  raifed  in  a  fhort 
tim  to  ieveral  eminent  dignities  ;  was  fucceflively  made  a  pnvy- 
counfellor,  and  matter  of  the  jewel-houfe  ;  clerk  of  the  hanaper, 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  principal  iecretary  of  Itate, 
and  matter  of  the  Rolls ;  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  leal,  a  baron  of 
the  realm  ;  and  vicar-general,  and  vicegerent  over  all  the  fpirituality, 
under  the  king,  who  was  declared  fupreme  head  of  the  church. 
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Many  circumftfcnces  concurred  to  his  ruin.     By  reafon   of  his 
low  birth  he  was  odious  to  the  nobility  ;  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
on  account  of  his  diffblution  of  the  abbies  :  to  the  nation  in  general, 
on  account  of  the  large  fubfidies  he  had  demanded  and  obtained. 
With  thefe  caufes  concurred  a  more  near  and  fecret  reafon.     The 
king  did  not  only  hate   his  new  queen,  but  had  now   fettled  his 
affection  upon  Catherine  Howard  ;   and,  finding  his  government 
grown  uneafy,  thought  it  good  policy  tocaft  all  that  had  been  done 
arnifs  upon  a  minifter,  whofe  aicenciency  over  him  had  been  noto- 
rious.  He  was  arrefted  at  the  council-table,  when  he  leaft  fuf  peeled 
,  it,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  and  in  his  fall  had  the  common 
fate  of  all  difgraced  minifters,  to  be  forfaken  by  his  friends.     He 
was  ace u fed  of  feveral  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  of  feveral  hereti- 
cal principles  and  practices ;  and  was  attainted  of  high  treafon  and 
herefy.     He  ufed  all  his  efforts  to  procure  mercy  ;  and  once  wrote 
to  the  king  in  fuch  pathetic  terms,  that  his  majefty  caufed  the  letter 
to  be  thrice  read,  and  feemed   to  be  affected  with  it.     But  the 
charms  of  Catherine  Howard,  and  the  felicitations  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  the  bifhop  of  Winchester  at  length  prevailed;  and  he 
was  executed  on  Tower-Hill,    after  fix  weeks  imprifonment,  in 
July  1540.     On  the  fcafFold  he  prayed  fervently  for  the  king,  and 
declared  that  he  died  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

CROMWELL  (OLIVER),  protector  of  the  common-wealth  of 
England,  was  defcended,  both  by  his  father  and  mother,  from 
families  of  great  antiquity.  He  was  born  in  the  parim  of  St.  John, 
Huntingdon,  where  his  father,  Mr.  Robert  Cromwell,  moftly 
lived,  April  25,  1599,  baptized  the  29th  of  the  fame  month,  and  edu- 
cated in  grammar-learning  at  the  free-fchool  in  that  town.  He 
was  neither  incorrigibly  dull,  nor  wonderfully  bright;  but  an 
unlucky  boy,  of  an  uneafy  and  turbulent  .temper,  alfo  very  fanciful, 
and  fubje6t  to  great  diforders  of  imagination  :  from  which  he  was 
not  altogether  tree  during  his  whole  life,  not  even  in  the  height  of 
his  profperity. 

From  Huntingdon  he  was  removed  to  Sidney-College  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  admitted  fellow-commoner,  April  23,  1616. 
His  father  dying  about  two  years  after  he  had  been  at  college,  he 
returned  home  ;  where  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct  fo  difturbed 
his  mother,  that,  by  the  advice  of  friend?,  me  fent  him  to  London, 
and  placed  him  in  Lincoln's-Inn.  But  this  did  not  anfwer  the  end 
prdpofed  ;  for,  inftead  of  applying  to  the  (ludy  of  the  law,  he 
gave  himfelf  up  to  wine,  women,  and  play,  fo  that  he  quickly 
cliliipated  what  his  father  had  left  him.  His  flay  at  Lincoln's-Inn 
could  not  be  long,  nor  was  this  feafon  of  wildnefs  of  much  con- 
tinuance ;  for  he  was  married  by  the  time  he  was  21,  as  appears 
from  the  parim  regifter  of  St.  John,  Huntingdon  ;  in  which  we 
find,  that  his  deleft  ion  Robert,  who  died  a  child,  was  born  O&.  8, 
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1521  ;  fo  that  if  he  (laid  but  two  years  at  the  univerfity,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  he  did  not  ftay  there  longer,  there  was  not 
above  two  years  more  for  his  going  to  Lincoln's-Inn,  and  running 
through  the  whole  circle  of  his  follies.  The  lady  he  married  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier,  of  Eifex,  knt.  defcended 
from  the  ancient  earls  of  Elfex  of  that  name  ;  whom  he  gained 
more  by  the  intereft  of  his  relations  Hampden,  Harrington,  Stewart, 
<kc.  than  by  his  own.  She  was  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  parts,  and  it 
is  laid  not  without  a  confiderable  ihare  of  pride- 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  Huntingdon,  where  he  led  a  very  fober 
life,  became  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
entered  into  a  clofe  friendiliip  with  feveral  eminent  divines.  He 
continued  at  Huntingdon  till  an  eftate  of  above  400!.  a  year, 
devolving  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Stewart, 
induced  him  to  remove  into  the  ifle  of  Ely.  It  was  about  this 
time,  that  he  began  to  fall  off  from  the  church,  and  to  converfe 
with  the  Puritans,  whofe  notions  he  foon  after  embraced  with  his 
ufual  warmth.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  third  parliament 
of  Charles  I.  which  met  Jan.  20,  1628;  and  was  of  the  com- 
mittee for  religion,  where  he  diftinguiihed  himfeif  by  his  zeal 
againil  Popery,  and  by  complaining  of  Neile,  bifhop  of  Winchef- 
ter's  licenfmg  books  which  had  a  dangerous  tendency.  After  the 
diflblutk>n  ot  that  parliament,  by  way  of  repairing  his  fortune,  he 
took  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  which  he  kept  about  five  )ears,  but  which 
rather  helped  to  run  out  the  remainder  of  it,  and  had  totally  undone 
him,  if  he  had  not  thrown  it  up.  Thefe  difappointments  revived 
in  him  a  fcherne,  which  his  bad  circumstances  firit  fuggefied  while 
at  Lincoln's- Inn,  of  going  over  into  New-Engiand  :,  but  which 
was  prevented  by  the  iiuiing  out  a  proclamation  for  retraining  fuch 
embarkations.  The  next  year  he  had  lefs  time  upon  his  hands; 
for  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  who 
had  large  efcates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  defirous  of  feeing 
it  better  drained  ;  and  though  one  project  of  this  fort  had  failed, 
they  fet  on  foot  another,  and  get  it  countenanced  by  royal  autho- 
rity, and  fettled  a  mare  of  the  profits  upon  the  crown.  This, 
though  really  intended  for  a  public  benefit,  was  oppofed  as  injurious 
to  private  property  ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition  was  Crom- 
well, who  had  a  confiderable  intereft  in  thofe  parts.  The  activity 
and  vigilance  which  he  ihewed  upon  this  occaiion,  firft  rendered 
him  confpicuous  ;  and  -gave  occaiion  to  his  friend  and  relation 
Harnpden,  to  recommend  him  afterwards  in  parliament,  as  a  perion 
capable  of  conducting  great  things.  Yet  he  was  far  from  being 
fuccefsful  in  his  opposition,  as  his  circumftances  were  much  emhar- 
laiTed  about  the  time  of  the  long  parliament. 

When  he  came  into  parliament,  he  was  very  conftant  in  his 
attendance,  and  a  frequent  fpeaker  ;  though  he  did  not  at  that  time 
difcover  any  of  the  great  qualities  which  afterwards  appeared,  and 

which 
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which  fecm  to  have  been  called  out  as  occafion  required.  He 
affected  not  only  plainnefs  but  carelefinefs  in  drefs,  was  very 
uniform  in  his  conduct,  and  fpoke  warmly  and  roundly,  but  with- 
out either  art  or  elocution.  He  was  very  forward  in  cenfuring 
what  were  called  grievances,  both  in  church  and  Hate,  though  he 
had  not  framed  to  himfelf  a  y  plan  of  reformation.  As  foon  as 
the  parliament  formed  any  fchqme  of  raiting  forces,  which  was  in 
the  beginning  of  1642,  Cromwell  (hewed  his  activity,  by  going 
immediately  to  Cambridge ;  where  he  foon  railed  a  troop  of  horfep 
of  which  himfelf  was  appointed  commander.  He  fixed  his  head- 
quarters there,  where  he  acted  with  great  feverity  ;  towards  the 
univerfity  more  efpecially,  after  lie  miffed  feizing  the  plate  contri- 
buted by  the  loyal  colleges  for  the  king's  fervice,  and  lent  down  to 
the  king  at  the  very  time  that  he  fet  up  his  ftaridard  at  Nottingham. 
He  was  more  fuccefsful  in  h  s  next  enterprize  ;  for  being  informed 
that  the  king  had  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Coningfby  fheriff  of 
Hertford/hire,  and  had  lent  him  a  writ,  requiring  him  to  proclaim 
the  earl  of  ElTex  and  his  adherents  traitors,  Cromwell  marched 
with  his  troop  directly  to  St.  Alban's,  where  he  feized  Sir  Thomas 
Coningfby  for  that  adtion,  and  carried  him  prifoner  to  London. 
He  received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament  for  this  ;  and  we  find  hina 
foon  after  at  the  head  of  1000  horfe,  with  the  title  of  colonel. 

In  the  fpring  of  1643,  having  fettl  d  matters  in  the  fix  aiTociated 
counties  of  Elfex,  Hertford,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and 
Huntingdon,  he  advanced  into  Lincolnfhire,  where  he  did  great 
Service  by  retraining  the  king's  garrifon  at  Newark,  giving  a 
check  to  the  earl  of  Newcaftle's  troops  at  Horncaille,  and  many 
other  things,  which  increafed  his  credit  high  with  the  parliament. 
The  Scots  having  been  invited  to  England  by  the  parliament,  it 
was  judged  highly  requifite  that  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Man- 
chefter  and  Cromwell,  who  was  now  declared  lieutenant-general  of 
the  horfe,  mould  join  them  :  the  better  to  enable  them  to  reduce 
York,  which  they  had  clofely  befieged.  This  fervice  was  per- 
formed with  great  vigour  and  diligence,  efpecially  by  Cromwell ; 
for  though  the  earl  had  the  title,  the  power  was  chiefly  in  Crom- 
well ;  and  tiling  were  fo  dexteroufly  managed  between  him  and 
his  iriends  at  Weftminfter,  that,  as  they  knew  they  might  depend 
upon  him,  they  took  care  to  put  as  much  in  his  hands  as  they  could. 
In  the  battle  of  Marilon-Moor,  fought  July  3,  1644,  it  is  unani- 
inouiiy  agreed^  that  Cromwell's  cavalry,  who  were  conimonlv 
It  vied  Iron  (ides,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  as  that  battle  did 
of  the  war  :  for  the  king's  affairs  declined,  and  the  parliament's 
fiourifhed  ever  after.  He  was  alfo  in  the  fecond  battle  at  Newbury, 
Sept.  17,  in  the  fame  year;  and  is  faid -to  have  made  fo  bold  a, 
charge  with  his  horfe  upon  the  guards,  that  his  majefty's  perfon 
had  been  in  the  utmoil  clanger,  if  the  old  earl  of  Cleveland  had  not 
come  in  to  his  relief,  and  preserved  his  mailer's  liberty  at  the  ex- 
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pence  of  his  own.  From  being  lieutenant-general  of  the  horfc, 
he  became  lieutenant-general  of  the  army;  and  he  procured  an 
addrefs  from  his  regiment,  declaring  their  fatisfaclion  with  the 
change.  He  continued  to  diftingum  himfelf  by  his  military  fuc- 
ceffes,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  for  the  fervices  he 
did.  He  (hone  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  June  14, 
1646,  and  had  alfo  his  foare  in  reducing  the  weft ;  till,  upon  the 
furrender  of  Exeter,  April  13,  1645,  he  found  leifure  to  return  to 
London.  Upon  taking  his  feat  in  the  houfe,  thanks  were  retqrned 
to  him,  in  terms  as  ftrong  as  words  could  exprefs  ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing party  there  received  from  him  inch  encouragement,  as 
induced  them  to  believe  he  was  wholly  at  their  devotion.  But  in 
this  they  were  miftaken  ;  for  while  they  thought  the  lieutenant- 
general  employed  in  their  bufmefs,  he  was  in  reality  only  attentive 
to  his  own.  Thus,  when  the  parliament  inclined  to  dilband  a 
part  of  their  forces,  after  the  king  had  delivered  himfelf  to  the 
Scots,  and  the  Scots  had  agreed  to  deliver  him  to  the  parliament, 
Cromwell  oppofed  it  vigoroully,  if  not  openly.  And  thus  dex- 
teroufly  turned  to  his  own  advantage  the  means,  which,  in  truth, 
were  contrived  for  his  deftrudlion. 

Nov.  12,  1646,  the  army  marched  triumphantly  through  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  February  following,  the  Scots  having  received  the 
money  agreed  on,  delivered  up  the  king,  who  was  curried  pri; 
to  Hoimbyi  At  this  time  Cromwell  had  a  very  nice  game  to  play. 
He  faw  the  neceflity  of  having  a  (trong  place,  and  getting  the 
king's  perfon  into  their  power ;  and  he  contrived  to  do  both,  vvkh.- 
out  feeming  to  have  a  hand  in  either.  Oxford  was  at  that  time  in 
good  condition,  and  ,well  fupplied  with  artillery,  upon  which  the 
•army  feized  it  with  the  magazines,  and  every  thing  elfe  \  and 
Crornwe}!,  then  at  London,  prevailed  upon  cornet  Joyce  to  iei/.e 
the  king's  perfon  with  a  ftrong  detachment  of  horfe,  not  only 
without  the  general's  orders,  but  without  any  orders  at  all,  except 
thofe  verbal  i nil rucYions  from  Cromwell.  This  was  executed  June 
4,  1647,  notwithstanding  the  parliament's  comrniilioners  were  then 
\vith  the  king  ;  who  was  conducted  from  Holmby  to  Childerfley  in 
Cambridgeshire,  then  the  army's  head-quarters.  Here,  through 
the  management  chiefly  of  Cromwell  and  his  fon-in-Iaw,  coinmiifary 
Ireton,  the  king  was  treated,  not  only  with  reverence,  but  with 
kindnefs  ;  and  when  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  taking  the  king  away,  and  diiliked  it,  would  have  lent  him, 
back  again  with  the  commiffioners,  under  the  guard  of  two  regi- 
ments of  horfe,  the  king  abfolutely  refufed  to  move. 

Soon  after  this,  a  new  party  fprimg  up  among  the  ioidiers,  under 
the  title  of  Levellers,  who  made  no  fecret  of  their  hating  equally 
both  king  and  parliament ;  and  it  was  to  five  himfelf  from  thefe 
people,  who,  as  he  was  informed  by  Cromwell,  fought  his  life, 
that  the  king,  Nov,  11.  fled  from  Hampton.. Court  to  the.  lilc  of 
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Wight,  after  having  rejected  the  parliament's  propofuls  by  Crom- 
well's and  Ireton's   advice.       Immediately  after   this,    Cromwell 
altered  his  behaviour  to  the  king  entirely  ;  for,  having  made  ufe  of 
the  king's  prefence  to  manage  the  army,  and  of  the  power  which 
the  army  had  thereby  acquired,  to  humble  and  debafe  the  parlia- 
ment, there  remained  no  end  to  be  anfwered  by  keeping  meafures 
any  longer  with   the  king.     The  parliament,  upon  the  king's  re- 
fufing  to  pafs  four  bills  they  had  fent  him,  now  fell  into  very  warm 
debates  ;   in  which  it  is  aiferted  that  Cromwell  was  a  principal 
fpeaker,  and  inveighed  bitterly  againft  his  rnajefty.     It  was  there- 
fore voted,  that  no  more  addreiTes  fliould  be  made  to  the  king-4 
and  from  that  time  he  was  more  ftri&ly  imprifoned  than  ever.     In 
1648,  the  city  petitioned  for  a  perfonal  treaty  with  the  king,  which 
was  very  well   received,    and  fome  fteps  taken  thereupon.     The 
commons  recalled  their  vote  for  non-addrefTes,  fet  on  foot  a  perfonal 
treaty  with  the  king  at  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  at  length  voted  his 
majefty's  conceffions  fatisfactory.     An  attempt  was  alfo  made  to 
impeach  Cromwell  of  high  treafon.     But  the  army  having  now 
reduced  all  things,  and  returning  towards  London,  Nov.  20,  fent 
a  remonftrance  to  the  Houfe   of  Commons,  difapproving  all  they 
had  done.     The  remonftrance  was  carried  by  colonel  Ewers,  who 
went  next  into  the  I  lie  of  Wight,  where  he  feized  the  perfon  of 
the  king,  and  carried  him  to  Hurft-Caftle.     This  was  relented  Uy 
the  parliament,  who  commanded  the  general  to  recall  his  orders ; 
but  inftead  of  this,  the   army   marched  directly  to  London  ;  and, 
in  December,  took  poneffion  of  it,  purged  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
turning  out  the  better  part  of  its  members,  and  then  forcing  the 
reft  to  do  what  they  pleated.     In  moft  of  thole  proceedings  Crom- 
well appeared  very  active,  a-nd  is,  with  good  reafon,  believed  to 
have  directed  them  all.    Many  applications  were  made  to  Cromwell 
for  faving  the  king's  life,  who  now  fat  at  the  court,  figned  the 
warrant,  and  profecuted  the  ac co m pi ilh merit  of  it  by  the  bloody 
execution  of  the  king. 

The  government  being  now  entirely  changed  (for  in  five  days 
after  the  king's  death  the  Houfe  of  Lords  was  voted  ufelefs)  it 
became  necefiary  to  think  of  iorne  expedient  for  managing  the 
executive  power ;  and  therefore  it  was  refolved  to  fet  up  a  council 
of  Irate,  of  which  John  Bradihaw  was  prefident.  and  lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell  a  principal  member.  But  before  he  had  well 
taken  pofleiiion  of  this  new  dignity,  he  was  again  called  to  action; 
and  that  too  as  briik,  and  at  lean;  as  hazardous,  as  any  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  concerned.  The  perfoiis  he  had  to  engage  were 
part  of  the  army  he  commanded ;  which,  being  difTatisfied  on 
fome  account  or  other,  fet  forth  their  fentiments  by  way  of  remon- 
ftrance prefented  to  the  general.  For  this  high  offence  they  were 
feized,  and  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  fentenced  to  ride  with 
their  faces  to  their  horfes'  tails,  at  the  head  of  their  refpecUve 
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corps,  with  a  paper  expreffing  their  crime  fixed  on  their  breafts, 
after  which  their  fwords  were  to  be  broke  over  their  heads,  and 
themfelves  calhiered ;  every  circumftance  of  which  was  ftrittly 
executed,  March  6,  in  Great  Palate- Yard.  This  fervcd  only  to 
incrcafe  the  flame  :  for  feveral  -regiments  of  horfe,  and  among  the 
reft  Cromwell's  own,  mutinied,  put  white  cockades  in  their  hats, 
and  appointed  a  rendezvous  at  Ware  ;  where  Cromwell  appeared, 
•when  he  wasleaft  fufpe£led,  and  brought  with  him  fome  regiments 
quartered  at  a  diftance,  that  lie  could  depend  on.  Here,  without 
any  previous  expostulations,  he  with  two  regiments  of  horfe  fur- 
rounded  one  regiment  of  the  mutineers,  and,  calling  four  men  by 
name  out  of  their  ranks,  obliged  them  to  caft  dice  for  their  lives ; 
and  thofe  two  which  efcaped  were  ordered  to  llioot  the  others, 
which  they  did ;  upon  which  the  seft  thought  fit  to  (lip  their  white 
cockades  into  their  pockets,  and  to  fecure  themfelves  by  a  fubmiflion. 
The  fame  fpirit  of  mutinying  broke  out  in  another  regiment  of 
horfe;  but  it  was  entirely  fubducd  by  Cromwell,  and  the  fomenters 
of  it  punimed,  After  this  he  and  Fairfax  went,  firit,  to  Oxford, 
where  they  were  made  doctors  in  civil  law  ;  and  thence  to  London, 
where  they  were  fplendidly  entertained  by  the  city,  and  had  prefents 
of  great  value  when  they  took  leave.  In  Augiift,  therefore,  1649, 
Cromwell  embarked  with  an  .army  for  Ireland,  where  his  fucceffes, 
as  in  England,  were  attended  with  fo  few  difapnointments,  that, 
by  June  1650,  he  had  in  a  manner  fubdued  the  whole  ifland.  By 
that  time  his  prefence  was  required  in  England,  not  only  by  thofe 
who  wifhed  him  well,  but  even  by  his  mod  inveterate  enemies; 
and  therefore  conftijtuting  his  fon-in-law  Ireton  his  deputy,  he 
took  fliip  for  Briftol,  where  after  a  dangerous  pailage  he  fafely 
arrived,  leaving  fuch  a  terror  upon  the  minds  of  the  Irifh,  as  made 
every  thing  cafy  to  thofe  that  fucceedecl  him,  and  completed  the 
conqueft  of  that  country,. 

On  his  return  to  London,  taking  his  feat  in  the  houfe,  he  had 
thanks  returned  him  for  his  fervices  in  the  higheft  terms.  And 
being  appointed  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  foiv;- 
of  the  commonwealth,  having  previpufly  offered  to  refign  his  lieu- 
tenancy ot  Irelarjd,  which  the  parliament  would  not  accept,  he 
marched  with  an  army  to  Scotland,  and  Sept.  3,  gained  the  victory 
of  Dunbar,  than  which  none  ever  did  him  greater  credit  as  a 
commander.  He.  continued  the  warjill  the  winter  :  in  the  fpring 
was  feverely  attacked  by  an  ague:  of  which  recovering,  he  after 
ieveral  fuccelles  forced  the  king  into  England,  and  blocked  him 
up  in  Wofcefter.  Sept.  3,  16,51,  he  attacked  and  carried  that 
eity,  totally  defeated  the  king's  forces,  and  gained  what  he  him!  If 
called,  in  his  letter  to  the  parliament,  *'  the  prowning  victory." 

He  did  not  remain  long  with  the  troops,  but  direct c-d  his  march 
to  London;  where,  beikles  many  confiderable  rnnjks  of  honour 
that  were  paid  him,  a  general  thanjcfgiving  was  appp  nted  foi 
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victory,  and  Sept.  3d  made  an  anniverfary  (late  holiday.    Cromwell 
now  behaved  in  public  with  great  decency  and  duty  towards  that 
•'"Body  of  men  he  was  contriving  to  remove.     The  whole  Winter  of 
1652  was  fpent  in  contrivances  and  cabals  on  both  fides;  by  the 
friends  of  the  parliament  to  fupport  and  maintain  its  authority  ;   by 
their  opponents  to  bring  things   into  fuch  a  fituation,  «as  to  render 
the  neceffity  of  diflolving  that  affemhly  univerfally  apparent.     But 
the  parliament  had  framed  a  bill,  to  continue  themfelves  to  ~I  <v. 
^th  of  the  next  year,  propofing  in  the  mean  time  to  fill  up  the 
houfe  by  new  elections.     Cromwell,  informed  what  the  houfe  was 
upon,  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  left  the  council,  arid  marched  clire6lly 
with  a  party  of  300  fokiiers  to  Wcflminfter.     There  placing  fome 
of  them  at  the  door,  fome  in  the  Ic.bhy,  and  others  on  the  flairs, 
he  went  into  the  houfe,  fat  down  and  heard  their  debates  for  fome 
time  ;  after  which,  calling  to  major-general  Harrifon,  who  was  on 
the   other  fide  of  the   houfe,  to  come  to  him,  he  told  him,  that 
*'  He  judged  the  parliament  ripe  for  a  di'folution,  and  this  to  be  the 
time  of  doing  it."  Harrifon  anlVered;  "  Sir,  the  work  is  very  great 
and  dangerous;  therefore  I  deTu     you  ferioutly  to  confider  of  it 
before  you  engage  in  it."      Cromwell  fat  ftill  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  then  declared  again  to  Harrifon,  "  This  is  the  time,  I 
irnift  do  it  :"   fo  ]' hi  ruling  up  of  a  fudden,  he  bade  the  fpeaker  leave 
the  chair,  and  told   the  houfe,   "  that  they  had  fat  long  enough, 
vjnltfs  they  had  done  more  good  ;  that  fome  of  them  were  whore- 
mafters,  others   drunkards,    others  corrupt  and   unjuft   men,  and 
fcandalous  to  the  prdfediori  of  the  gofpel  ;  that  it  was  not  fit  they 
ihouhl  fit  as  a  parliament  any  longer,  and  therefore  he  muft  defire 
them   to  go  'away.'3     Then  walking  up  and  down  the  houfe,  he 
cried  out,  "  Yon  are  no  parliament,  I  fay,  you  are  no  parliament;" 
and  damping  with  his  feet,  he  bid  them  for  fhame  be  gone,  and 
give  place  to  houeiler  men.     Upon  this  fignal  the  foldiers  entered 
the  houfe,  and  he  bade  one  of  them  take  away  that  bauble,  mean- 
ing the  mace;  and  Harrifon  taking  the  fpeaker  by  the  hand,  he 
came  down.     Cromwell  then  feizing  on  their  papers,  he  ordered 
the  foldiers  to  fee  the   houfe  cleared  of  all  members  ;  and  having 
caufed  the  doors  to  be  locked  up,  went  away  to  Whitehall. 

'i'he  fcene  thus  changed,  the  fi:preme  power  was  faid  to  be  in 
t'he  council  of  officers  again  ;  and  they  very  fpeedily  refolved,  that 
the  lord-general,  with  a  ieleci  council, -ftould  have  the  admihiftra-r 
tion  of  public  affairs,  upon  the  terms  contained  in  a  paper,  entitled^ 
"  The.  Inftrurhent  of  Government  ;"  and  that  his  excellency 
ft  on  Id  be  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  r»ave  the  title  of  highnefs.  Accordingly,  he  was 
srivefrcd  therewith  Dec.  16,  1653,  in  the  court  of  chancery  in 
Weftminiler-Hall,  with  great  folemnity ;  and  thus,  in  his  ^th, 
year,  afiumed  the  fovereign  power,  which  he  well  knew  how  to 
cxsrciie  with  dignity.  VVhen  he  had  tlius.  reduced  the  government 
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into  fome  order  at  leart,  he  proceeded  veiy  wifely  and  wanly  ;  ap- 
pointed a  privy-council,  in  which  there  were  great  and  worthy 
men,  who  he  knew  would  either  not  act  at  all,  or  not  very  long 
with  him.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  lettlement  of  the  public 
afhiirs,  both  foreign  and  domeiiic  ;  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
dates  of  Holland  and  Sweden  ;  obliged  the  king  of  Portugal,  not- 
withllanding  all  that  had  paiTed  between  the  parliament  and  him, 
to  accept  of  a  peace  upon  his  terms  ;  and  adj lifted  matters  with 
France,  though  not  without  fome  difficulty.  He  gave  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces  in  Scotland  to  general  Monk,  and  fent  his 
fon  Henry  to  govern  Ireland.  By  an  ordinance  dated  April  12,  1654, 
he  united  England  and  Scotland,  fixing  the  number  of  reprefenta- 
tives  for  the  latter  at  30  ;  and  foon  after  he  did  the  fame  by  Ire- 
land. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  pains  which  he  took  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  he  found  a  fpirit  riling  againft  him  in  ail  the 
three  kingdoms ;  and  his  government  fo  cramped  for  want  of 
monsv,  that  he  was  under  an  abfolute  neceiiitv  of  calling  a  p:;r- 
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liament,  according  to  t';e  form  which  he  had  prefcribed  in  the  in- 
liniment  of  government.  He  fixed  Sept.  3,  ior  the  day  on  which 
they  were  to  aflemble,  efteeming  it  particularly  fortunate  to  him  ; 
and,  to  this  he  peremptorily  adhered,  though  it  happened  to  fall 
upon  a  Sunday.  '  The  parliament  was  accordingly  opened-  on  that 
thy,  after  hearing  a  ferrnnn  at  Weftminiter-Abbey,  to  which  the 
protector  went  in  very  great  llate.  H^  i  . ..  ~-ved  this  ho  life  of  com- 
mons in  the  painted  chamber,  where  he  gave  them  a  full  account 
of  the  nature  of  that  government  which  he  had  thought  fit  to 
eft.iblifli,  &c.  When  they  came  to  the  h..nl«,  they  fell,  to  de- 
bating, whether  the  fupreme  legislative  power  of  the  kingdom 
fhould  be  in  a  iin.ple  pcrfon,  or  a  parliament  ;  which  alarming  the 
protector,  who  found  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  depofed  by  a 
vote  of  this  new  parliament,  he  can  led  a  guard  to  be  fet  at  t he- 
door,  on  the  i2th  of  the  fame  month,  to  prevent  their  going  into 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  then  fent  for  them  into  the  painted  cham- 
ber, where  he  gave  them  a  very  iharp  rebuke ;  nor  did  he  permit 
any  to  go  into  the  bouie  afterwards,  before  they  had  taken  an 
oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  protector  and  his  government.  By  the 
instrument  of  government,  the  parliament  was  to  lit  five  months  ; 
but  finding  they  were  about  to  take  away  his  power,  and  would 
give  him  no  money,  lie,  Jan.  23,  fent  ior  them  once  more  into 
the  painted  chamber,  where  after  a  long  and  bitter  fpeech  he  dif- 
folved  them. 

The  opening  of  16,55  proved  but  cloudy:  the  diilMution  of  t!:e 
parliament  (lirred  all  the  iil  blood  in  the  kingdom,  f>  that  Crom- 
well found  himfelf  befet  with  confpiracie?  on  all  fides,  and  by  all 
parties  ;  but  he  had  the  good  luck  to  difcover  them,  b.-fore  they 
could  be  executed.  Upon  Feb.  13,  lie  went  to  Guidlmll  ;  and 
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declared,  that   the  republicans    and  cavaliers  had  formed  defigns 
againft  his  perfon.     Of  the  former,  major  John  Wjldntahj  who 
had   been   an  intimate  friend  of  his,  was  feized   while  penning  a 
paper,  entitled,  "  A  Declaration  of  the  People  of  England  againft 
the  Tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell ;"  and  other  violent  men  of  that  party 
he  imprifoned,  but  was  afraid  of  doing  more.     As  to  the  royalifts, 
he  fuffered  them  to  go  on  a  little  ;  for,  by  the  help  of  one  Man- 
ning, who  was  his  fpy  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.  he  was  ib  well 
acquainted  with   their  projects,    as  to  put    them    upon  meafures  " 
which  turned  to  his  own  account.     And  this  is  a  true  folution  of 
that  infurreciion  which  broke  out  at   Salisbury,  where  the  king 
was  proclamed,  and  Cromwell's  judges  feized  ;  which  a<5t  of  open 
force    left    no  doubt   with    the    public,  that    there   were    defighs 
againft  the  prote&or.     For  this  infurreclion  feveral  perions  fuifered 
death  ;  and  hence  the  protector,  who  had  hitherto    fhewn   an  in- 
clination to  govern   as   a  lawful  prince  if  he  could,  feemed  to  lay 
alide  his  difpofition,  and  no  longer  to  make  any  difficulty  of  fup- 
porting  his  authority  in  any  manner  and   by  any  means.     In  the 
fpring  of  this  year   was  carried  into    execution  that   famous    ex- 
pedition, by  which  the  protector  hoped  to  make  hirnfclf  matter  of 
the   Spariifh  Weft-Indies  ;  where,  though   his    forces  did  not  fuc- 
ceed  in   their   main  defign,  yet   they   made   themfelves   mafters  of 
Jamaica,  which  ilhnd  has  remained  ever  iiuce  part  of  the  Britifh 
dominions.     The  alliance  which  had  been   fo  long  in  treaty   with 
the  crown  of  France,  was  iigned  Nov.  24,   1655,  and  proclaimed 
the  28th;  by  whirh  it   was  llipulatsd,  that  Cromwell  ihould  fend 
over  a  body  of  Englifti  troops,    to   a 61   in   conjunction   with  the 
French  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  French  king  mould  oblige  the  royal  family  to 
quit  his  dominion?.     The  new  king  of  Sweden  fent   over  an  am- 
baflTador  to  compliment  the  protector.     He  was  moft  gracioufly  re- 
ccMved ;  but  the  intended  viiit  of  queen  Chriftina,  who  had  juft 
re  iigned  the  crown,    he  judged   proper  to   avoid.      The  glorious 
[needles   of  admiral  Blake   in    the    Mediterranean,  and   the  great 
fums  he  recovered  from  feveral  powers  for  depredations  committed 
by  their  fubjecls  on   the  Englilh   merchants,  did   much  honour  to 
the   protector's  government  ;  and,  to  conclude  the  tranfactions  of 
th-h  year,  it  mult  be  allowed,  that  how  much  foever  he  mi^ht  be 
did  iked  at  horn*?,  his  reputation  at  this  time  was  very  great  abroad. 
The  lofs  he  iultaincvl  in  the  difcovery  of  Manning,  whom  king 
Charles  can  led  to   be  Ihot  for   corresponding   with  Thurloe,  wa3 
inoit  crr^CiiKilly  repaired   by  a  perfon  of  fuperior   character,  who 
w;is  chancellor   Hyde's   great  correfpondent,  and  fuppofed   to   be 
une    of    the    moi\  a6tive    and    determined    royalilts    in    England. 
Though   the    war   wi.th   Spain    under    Blake's   management    had 
brought  two  millions  of  money  into  the  protector's  coffer,  he  {till 
felt  ibme  wants,  which  he  judged  nothing  but  a  parliament  could 
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fupply  ;  and  having  concerted  more  effectual  methods,  as  he  con- 
-ceived,  for  bending  them  to  his  will,  than  had  been  practifed  be- 
fore the  lair,  he  fixed  the  meeting  of  that  aliembly  Sept.  19,  1656. 
It  met  accordingly ;  but  with  a  guard  polled  at  the  door  of  the 
houfe,  who  fuffered  none  to  enter,  till  they  had  taken  the  oaths 
prepared  for  them,  by  which  many  were  excluded.  The  parlia- 
ment, however,  chofe  a  fpeaker,  pafifed  an  act  for  difanrmlling  the 
king's  title,  another  for  the  fecurity  of  his  highnefs's  perfon,  and 
feveral  money  bills  :  for  all  which  the  protector  gave  them  his 
mo(t  gracious  thanks.  About  the  clofe  of  this  year  a  new  plot 
\vas  either  difcovered  or  invented,  for  which  one  Miles  Sinder- 
combe  was  condemned  ;  but  he  difappointed  the  protector,  by 
poi  foiling  himfelf  the  night  before  he  was  to  be  executed.  In  the 
Spring  of  1657,  it  plainly  appeared  what  the  protector  aimed  at, 
by  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  the  parliament;  for  now  a  kind  of 
legiflative  fettlement  of  the  government  was  upon  the  carpet,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  humble  Petition  and  Advice ;"  in  which  there 
was  a  blank  for  the  fupreme  governor's  title,  and  a  claufe  pre- 
pared to  countenance  the  eftablilhing  fomething  like  peers,  under 
the  name  of  the  other  houfe.  At  length  the  whole  came  to  light ; 
for  one  alderman  Pack,  deep  in  all  the  jobs  of  the  government, 
moved  that  the  firll  blank  might  be  filled  up  with  the  word  King* 
"I  his  was  violently  oppofed  by  the  army-members  ;  but  at  length, 
after  various  debates,  carried,  as  well  as  the  claufe  impowering 
.him  to  make  fomething  like  lords  ;  and  in  this  form  the  petition 
was  prelented  to  his  highnefs,  who  deli  red  fome  time  to  conlider 
before  he  gave  his  anfwer.  The  protector  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  had  the  kingihip  forced  upon  him,  but  that  he  found  fome 
of  his  bell:  friends  and  ntardt  relations  averfe  to  it ;  who  carried 
their  opposition  io  far,  as  to  promote  a  petition  from  the  army 
to  the  parliament  againft  it.  This  determined  Cromwell  to  re- 
iufe  that  honour  which  he  had  been  fo  long  feeking  ;  and  therefore, 
May  8,  16,57,  he  told  them  in  the  banquetting-houfe,  that  ha 
could  not  with  a  good  canfcience  accept  the  government  under 
the  title  of  king  The  parliament  then  thought  proper  to  fill  up 
the  blank  with  his  former  title  of  protector;  and  his  highnefs  him- 
felf, that  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  might  not  abfolutely  be  thrown 
away,  refolved  upon  a  new  inauguration,  which  was  accordingly 
.performed  June  26,  1657,  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  with'  all  the 
pomp  and  iblemnity  of  a  coronation.  After  this,  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  adjourned  to  Jan.  2oth  following,  in  order  to  give  thti 
protector  time  to  regulate  all  things  according  to  the  new  fyfrem ; 
with  a  view  to  which  he  fummoned  his  tvv©  fous,  and  others,  to 
take  their  feats  in  the  other  houfe.  This  year  he  w;is  extremely 
•diibcncerted  with  a  lmall  treatife,  which  captain  Titus,  under  the 
name  of  William  Allen,  published  with  this  title,  "  Killing  no 

Murder  :"  in  which  was  (hewn  fo  plainly,  that  one  who  hud  vie- 
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lated  all  laws,  could  derive  protection  from  no  law,  that  Oliver 
thenceforwards  believed  himfclf  in  continual  danger.  But  his  at- 
tempt to  apprehend  the  true  author  failed  of  fuccefs. 

In  the  btgmning  of  1658,  he  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
being  once  at  the  head  of  an  atlembly,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
ancient  parliaments  of  England  ;  and,  purfuant  to  their  own  ad- 
journment, the  commons  met  on  Jan.  20,  as  the  other  houfe  alfo 
did,  agreeably  to  the  writs  of  lumrnons  iliued  by  the  lord  protec- 
tor. He  lent  for  them  by  the  black  rod,  and  began  his  fpeech 
with  the  pompous  words,  "  My  lords,  and  you  the  knights,  citi- 
zens,' and  burgelTes  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  &c,"  All  this 
only  ferved  to  ihew  that  his  administration  was  founded  in  military 
force  and  nothing  elfe  :  for  the  ancient  nobility  would  not  refume 
their  feats  in  fuch  company  as  he  had  afligned  them  ;  and  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  nobles 
in  the  other  houfe  ;  and  the  new  nobles  could  do  nothing  by  thern- 
felvts*  Thus  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  the  new  fyftein  was  in  a  fail* 
way  of  being  pulled  to  pieces ;  and  this  occasioned  the  protector 
to  come,  Feb.  4th,  and  to  diiTolve  them  with  great  bitternefs  of 
fpeech  and  forrow  of  heart :  for  now  he  plainly  faw,  that  a  re- 
gular eftabliihment  was  a  thing  impracticable.  Some  further  de- 
figns  againft  him  were  foon  after  difcovered,  not  of  the  cavaliers 
only,  but  of  the  fifth-monarchy  men  alfo.  With  the  latter  he  was 
obliged  to  obferve  fome  rneafures  ,  the  former  he  delivered  over  to 
a  high  court  of  juftice.  By  the  fentence  of  that  court,  Dr.  Hewett, 
a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  fuffered  death  for  contumacyi 
June  8,  1658  ;  having  refufed  to  plead,  or  to  own  the  jurifdi&ion 
of  the  court.  Aug.  6,  the  protector's  favourite  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  John  Ciaypole,  Efq;  of  Narbor.ough,  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire,  died,  which  affected  him  greatly  on  more  accounts  than 
one.  Eor  her  illnefs  being  very  painful,  diftempered  her  mind 
not  a  little ;  and  in  her  deliriums  ihe  exclaimed  vehemently  againft 
him  for  his  cruelties,  and  efpecialiv  for  the  death  of  Dr.  Hewett, 
on  whofe  behalf  (he  had  made  the  molt  importunate  interceflions. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been,  from  that  time,  wholly  altered,  and 
daily  more  referved  and  fufpicious  :  fo  that  while  at  Hampton- 
Court,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  flow  fever,  which  ioon  degenerated 
into  a  tertian  ague.  Being  removed  to  London,  he  became  much 
worfe,  grew  firit  lethargic,  then  delirious  ;  and  after  recovering  a 
little,  but  not  enough  to  give  any  ciiftin<5t  directions  about  public 
affairs,  he  died  Sept.  3,  1658,  aged  fomewhat  more  than  59  years. 
A  little  before  his  death,  the  phyficians  awakened  the  privy- 
council,  by  reprefenting  the  danger  he  v,ras  in  ;  and  at  an  ap- 
pointed time  he  was  urged  to  name  his  fucceflor.  But  when  in  a 
drowfy  fit  he  anfwered  out  of  purpofe,  they  again  afked  him,  if 
he  did  not  name  Richard  his  eldeit  ion  for  his  fucceflbr  ;  to  which 
he  anfwered,  Yes.  Then  being  aikccl  where  his  will  was,  which 
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heretofore  he  had  made  concerning  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  he 
fent  to  look  for  it  in  his  clofct  and  other  places,  but  m  vain; 
for  he  had  either  burnt  it,  or  fomebody  hud  ftoien  it.  It  has  been 
imagined  that  Cromwell  was  poifoned,  but  without  any  reafon. 
A  very  pompous  funeral  was  ordered  at  the  public  expence,  and 
performed  from  Somerfet-Houfe,  with  a  fplendor  fuperior  to  any 
that  has  been  beftowed  on  crowned  heads. 

Odious  as  Cromwell's  reign  had  been,  many  marks  of  public 
approbation  were  bellowed  upon  his  memory.  Clarendon  calls 
him  a  brave  wicked  man  :  and  Burnet  is  of  opinion,  that  "  his 
life  and  his  arts  were  exhauiled  together ;  and  that,  if  he  had  lived 
longer,  he  would  fcarce  have  been  able  to  preferve  his  power." 
He  mewed  a  great  re/peel  for  learning  and  learned  men,  without 
affedbng  to  be  learned  himfelf.  His  letters  however  are  the  beil 
teftirnonies  of  his  parts  ;  for  they  are  varied  in  their  ftyle  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  exactly  adapted  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  written,  and  the  perfons  to  whom  they  were  addrefTed.  His 
public  fpeeches  were  long,  dark,  and  perplexed  ;  and  though 
mixed  with  the  cant  of  the  times,  yet  have  fentiments  in  them, 
which  {hew  a  fuperiority  of  underftanding.  In  his  converfatiori 
he  was  eafy  and  pleafant,  and  could  unbend  himfelf  without  lofing 
his  dignity.  He  made  an  excellent  choice  in  thofe  he  employed, 
but  trufted  rone  of  them  further  than  was  necelTary. 

He  had  many  children,  of  whom  fix,  Richard,  Henry,  Bridget, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Frances,  lived  to  advanced  ages.  He  mar- 
ried all  his  daughters  well,  and  was  kind  to  their  hulLands ;  but 
it  is  faid,  that  he  s;ave  them  no  fortunes. 


•  CROMWELL  (RICHARD),  elded:  fon  of  Oliver,  and  fora 
fhort  time,  fuccefTor  to  his  father,  as  lord  protestor  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  domi- 
nions and  territories  thereunto  belonging,  was  born  at  Huntingdon, 
October  4,  1626,  His  grammatical  education,  together'with  that 
of  two  of  his  brothers,  was  corr/pleted  at  Felfted,  in  Effex,  whi- 
ther he  was  fent,  that  he  might  be  under  the  infpection  of  his 
paternal  grandfather,  Sir  James  Bourchier,  who  reiided  at  that 
place.  On  the  27th  of  May  1647,  when  he  was  far  advanced 
in  the  t  \venty-firft  year  of  his  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  fociety  of 
Lincoin's-Inn,  where  he  did  not  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  the  clofenefs 
of  his  application,  or  his  ardent  proieeution  of  legal  knowledge. 
When  that  unfortunate  monarch,  Charles  I.  was  condemned  to 
death,  Richard,  it  is  faid,  was  fo  flruck  with  the  horror  of  his 
approaching  fate,  that  he  threw  himfelf  upon  his  knees,  and 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  fallen  majeity.  But  Oliver  was  not  a  man 
who  could  be  diverted,  by  the  entreaties  and  tears  oi  his  (on, 
irom  executing  the  purpofe  he  had  formed. 

Soon  after  the  king's  death,  Richard  Cromwell,  in  confequence 
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of  the  eminence  to  which  his  family  was  now  rifing,  obtained  a 
very  eligible  marriage  with  Dorothy,  the  elded  daughter  of  Richard 
Major,  of  Hurfley,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  who  brought  him  a 
conliderable  fortune.  After  his  marriage,  he  retired  to  Hurfley, 
wrhere  he  refided  for  Tome  years,  and  became  entirely  the  country 
gentleman  ;  indulging  hiiTJfelf  in  hunting,  hawking,  and  the  other 
rural  fports  of  the  age.  Upon  his  father's  advancement  to  the 
proteclorfhip,  he  was  chofen  to  rep  re  lent  the  counties  of  Mon- 
rnouth  and  Southampton;  and  November  11,  1655,  he  was  made 
iirtt  lord  of  trade  and  navigation.  In  Augutt,  1656,  he  was  re- 
turned one  of  the  county  members  for  Hants,  as  well  as  repre- 
fentative  for  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  The  next  year,  he  had 
a  narrow  efcape  from  being  crufhed  to  death,  by  the  giving  way 
of  the  flairs  of  the  banquetting-houfe,  when  the  members  of  par- 
liament were  going  to  pay  their  refpecls  to  Oliver.  Some  of  his 
bones  were  broken  by  this  accident ;  but  having  the  advantage  of 
youth  and  a  good  conltitution  in  his  favour,  his  health  and  ftrength 
were  fpeedily  reftored. 

The  proteclor  having  religned  the  chancellorfhip  of  the  univer- 
fity of  Oxford,  on  the  third  of  Julv  1657,  that  learned  body 
manifefted  their  regard  for  the  family  of  his  highnefs,  by  chobfing 
Richard  for  his  fuccerTor.  At  the  fame  time,  to  do  him  itili  greater 
honour,  Richard  was  created  a  matter  of  arts,  in  a  convocation  of 
doctors  and  mailers  of  the  univeriity,  alTembied  at  the  palace  for 
that  purpofe. 

Richard's  acceflkm  to  power  was  followed  by  every  apparent 
teflimony  of  attachment  and  affe&ion.  On  the  twenty- feventh  of 
January  1658-9,  the  parliament  met,  according  to  appointment, 
and  Richard  came  to  Weftminfter  with  the  fame  ilate  and  fole.in* 
iiity  that  Oliver  had  done. 

When  the  republicans  became  poffeiTed  of  government,  they  fent 
to  clefire  Richard  to  quit  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  not  thinking  it 
fafe  that  one  who  had  been  inveiled  with  fovereignty  mould  con* 
tinue  in  the  refidence  of  the  ancient  kings,  and  that  too  in  the 
metropolis.  He  was  ordered,  likewrife,  to  furrender  up  his  great 
feal,  which  he  accordingly  did  on  the  i^th  of  May,  when  it  was 
broken  in  piece:-.  At  firtt  he  entertained  thoughts  of  flying;  but 
Flectwood,  whom  he  acquainted  with  his  defign,  adviled  him  to 
.remain;  alluring  him  that  there  was  no  intention  of  taking  awny 
his  hie,  and  that  a  fortune  would  be  fettled  upon  him  -adequate 
to  his  moderate  wifhes.  This  might  occafion  his  continuing  itill. 
at  Whitehall,  which  difpleafing,  the  parliament,  the  former  orcu-r 
to  leave  it  v.-a.-j  re.r.ev.eu  on  the  twenty-firft  of  May  ;  but  to  fweet-en 
the  meflage,  the  lord-chief-niftice  St.  John,  and  another  gentle- 
man, were  commiliioned  to  promife,  that,  upon  his  compliance, 
provifion  iliouhl  be  made  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  an  hq- 
nouraWes fubiiftence,  be  procured  for  himfelf  and  familv.  Up«>u 
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this  he  fent  a  fubmiflion  in  writing,  declaring  his  free  acquiefcedce 

in  the  change  that  had  been  made,  and  engaging  to  deme;  .n- 
felf  with  all  peaceablenefs  under  the  prefem  government.  H..-:  act 
of  fubmiiiion  was  accompanied  -with-  a  fchedule  of  his  debts. 
Richard  flood  at  this  time  in  need  of  being  protected  by  parlia- 
ment, as  he  now  felt  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  involved  ftate 
of  his  affairs  ;  for  the  creditors,  to  whom  he  'was  indebted  on  ac- 
count of  the  pompous  funeral  of  his  father,  became  extremely, 
clamorous ;  and  one  of  them  had  the  boldneis  to  itfiie  out  a  writ 
againft  him. 

As  Richard  was  fenfible  how  obnoxious  he  tnuft  be  to  a  mo- 
narch who  was  come  home  to  take  poffeilion  of  the  kingdoms 
which  for  fo  many  years  had  been  withheld  from  him,  and  the 
fovereignty  of  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Cromwell's,  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  continent.  He  tranfported  him- 
ieif  to  France,  and,  refided  fome  years  at  Paris,  untaken  notice 
of,  and  indeed  unknown,  living  in  a  molt  obfcure  condition  and 
difguife,  not  owning  his  name,  nor  having  above  one*  fefvant  to 
attend  upon  him.  When  there  happened  to  be  a  rumour  and  ap- 
prehenfiorr  that  a  war  was  likely  to  falj  out  between  England 
and  France,  Richard  determined  to  quit  that  country,  and  to  re- 
move to  fome  neutral  place.  The  city  he  pitched  upon  was  Ge- 
neva, to  which  he  made  his  way  by  Bourdeaux,  and  through  the 
province  of  Languedoe. 

Richard  did  not  continue  long  at  Geneva.  The  alarm  which 
occafioned  his  leaving  France  . proving  groum'1.  Is  lie  returned  to 
that  country  ;  where  he  refided  (with  the  exception  of  another 
fhort  interval  fpent  at  Geneva,  and  for  the  fame  reafon)  till  about 
the  year  1680.  At  this  time,  having  overcome  ^his  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  knowing  the  unpopularity  of  the  court,  he  ven- 
tured to  return  to  England.  "  The  place  which  he  fixed  upon  tor 
his  refidence  was  Chefhunt  in  Hertfordshire,  a  village  within 
twelve  miles  of  London.  Here  he  lived  under  the  name  of 
Richard  Clark,  Efq;  and  was  little  known,  excepting  by  a  few 
fclecl  friends. 

In  1705,  he  loft  his  only  fon  Oliver,  who  died  on  the  nth  of 
.May,  having  never  married.  By  this  event  Richard  became  en- 
titled to  a  life  elhte  in  the  manor  of  KuHley,  which,  having  been 
part  of  his  wife's  jointure,  -had  delvolved  to  Oliver,  in  right  of 
his  mother.  In  confequence  of  his  ion's  deceafe,  the  old  gentle- 
man fent  his  youngeft  daughter  to  take  pofleflicn  of  the  cfta;e  ; 
\vhkh  me  accordingly  did;  but  not,  it  feerns,  with  a  view  of  fur- 
rendering  it  to  her  'father.  She  and  her  filters,  it  is  faid,  for- 
getting their  duty,  and  even  the  dictates  of  humanity,  rdufed  to 
give  it  up  to  him  ;  alleging  that  he  was  fuperannualed,  and  pro- 
pofing  to  allow  him  a  imall  yearly  fum.  This  condudi  was  the 
more  criminal,  as  he  had  ever  been  very  fond  of  ins  children,  and 
VOL.  IV.  Bb  had 
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had  treated  them  with  the  greateft  tendernefs  and  affection.  The  ad- 
vanced age  of  Richard  did  not  prevent  him  from  behaving,  on 
the  prefcnt  occafion,  with  a  becoming  fpirit.  He  fcorned  to  iub- 
niit  to  the  award  of  his  daughters,  a^d  a  procefs  at  law  was  the 
confequence.  A  decree  was  given  in  favour  of  Richard,,  accom- 
panied with  fame  fevere  ikiclwres  on  the  fhameful  treatment  he 
had  received  from  hiss  daughters. 

Richard  Cromwell  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health  to  the  latc-ft 
period  of  his  life;  and  his  activity  was  fo  great,  that  at  fourfcore, 
he  could  gallop  his  horfe  for  feveral  miles  together.  He  died  at 
Cheftiunt  in  BertforcRbire,  the  1  2th  of  July  1712,  in  the  eighty- 
iixth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  conducted  with  conii- 
durable  funeral  pomp,  to  Hartley,  and  depofited  in  the  chancel  oi 
that  church,  near.  to  thofe  of  his  lady. 

CROMWELL  (HENRY),  the  youngeft  furviving  fon  of  the 
protector  Oliver,  and,  for  a  ihort  time,  lord  deputy  and  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  was  born  at  Huntingdon  on. 
the  2oth  of  January  1627-28.  His  education,  together  with- 
that  of  his-  brothers,  was  finilhed  at  FeHied-School,  in  the  county 
of  EiTex.  Being  of  a  military  difpolition,  his  father  placed  him. 
in  the  army  of  the  parliament  at  the  age  of  ftxteen  ;  and,  in  1647, 
when  he  had  not  completed  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  rifen  to 
be  captain  of  the  general  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  life-guard.  In 
Auguit  1649,  he  accompanied  Oliver  into  Ireland,  to  quell  the 
Roman-Catholic  rebellion,  having,  at  that  time,  attained  to  the- 
rank  of  a  colonel.  Whitft  he  was  in  this  fervice,  he  made  an  at- 
tack, in  conjunction,  with  lord  Broghill,  upon  the  quarters  of  the 
enemy,  in.  which  a-  hundred  and  fixty  of  them  were  killed.  At 
the  fame  time,,  a  hundred  and  twenty  foot,  with  their  officers,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  gallant  horfe,  were  taken  pri'foners.  This 
aclion  took  place  in  April  16,50  ;  and  in  the  following  year  Henry 
Cromwell  ailifted  at  the  fiege  of  Limerick.  When  the  little,  or 
Barebones  Parliament,  as  it  was  called,  aflcmbled,  in  1653,  he 
was  returned  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
In  the  fame  year  he  was  fent  again  into  that  iiland,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  examining  its  condition^  of  difcovering  the  temper  of  the 
people,  and  of  reconciling  them  to  the  government  of  his  father. 
This  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  taik  ;  but  he  performed-  it  with? 
admirable  wifdom  and  clifcreticn. 

Soon  after  Henry  Cromwell  had  returned  to  England',,  in  1-6,53* 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Ruilel,.  Bart,  and  for  Coma 
time  chiefly  relrded  at  Whitehall.  Part  of  1-654  was  fpent  by 
him  at  his  father-in-law's  feat,  at  Chippenham  in  Carnbridgelhire; 
and  in  this  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  viiitors  who  were 
lent  by  the  protector  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  In  the  fame 
year  he  was  choftn  one  of  the  reprefentatives  in  parliament  for 
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that  univerfity.  In  16,5,5,  ne  was  aga^n  fent  into  Ireland,  though 
with  no  other  commiflion  than  that  of  major-general,  to  prevent 
the  governors  of  that  -kingdom,  .and  Fleetwood  in  particular,  from 
being  difgufted. 

Great  caution  and  fecrefy  were  ufed  hy  Henry  Cromwell,  for 
fome  time,  to  cover  the  real  buiinefs  on  Which  he  was  fent  ;  and  it 
v/as  at  firft  thought  that  he  only  came  over  to  command  the  army 
as  major-general,  under  lieutenant  general  iFleetwoocl.  But  by 
degrees  his  defigns  became  more  and  -more  apparent.  Amidft  all 
difficulties,  Henry  acled  with  fo  much  fkill  and  vigour  for  'the 
public  welfare,  that  the  country  was  in  a  far  more  ;happy  and 
profperous  condition  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  feries  of  years. 
His  father  faid,  that  his  fon  was  a  governor  from  whom  he  himfelf 
.Riight  learn. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  with  which  event  Henry  appeared  to 
'have  'been  deeply  arFecled,  he  took  care  to  have  his  brother  Richard's 
scceffion  to  the  protectorate  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  with  all 
due  folemnity  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  fame  alTurancesof  fupport  were 
renewed  to  the  new  fovereign,  which  had  been  given  to  Oliver. 
His  commiflion  to  the  government  of  Ireland  was  now  renewed 
•under  the  title  of  lord-lieutenant.  He  had  adminiftered  the  govern- 
ment with  fo  great  a  difregard  to  his  private  intereft,  that  he  could 
not  immediately  command  as  much  money  as  would  be  fufficicnt 
to  defray  the  expences  of  his  voyage  home. 

After  Henry  CromweH  had  arrived  in  England,  and  waited  on 
the  parliament,  he  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  continued 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  various  fucceeding  revolutions. 
For  fome  years  he  refided  with  his  father  and  brother-in-law. 
jSir  Francis  and  Sir  John  RufTel,  after  which  he  removed  to  his 
etlate  at  Spinney-Abbey,  near  Soham,  in  Carnbridgefhire. 

He  died  of  the  ftone.  March  25,  1674,  agec*  forty-  feven,  and 
was  buried  within  the  communion-rails  of  Wicken-Church,  clofe 
to  his  mother.  His  lady  died  April  7,  1687,  aged  fifty-two,  and 
\vas  buried  by  him... 

CROSS  (MICHAEL),  an  Englilh  artift,  and  famous  copier  of 
paintings,  who  flourifhedin  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Clu-rles  II. 
A  pleafant  ftory  goes  of  him,  that  being  employed  by  the  firft  of 
thefe  kings  to  copy  feveral  eminent  .pieces  in  Italy,  and  having 
leave  of  the  ftate  of  Venice  to  copy  the  celebrated  Madonna  of 
Raphael  in  St.  Mark's  church,  he  performed  the  talk  fo  admirably 
well,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  put  a  trick  upon  the  Italians,  by 
leaving  his  copy,  and  bringing  away  the  original  ;  and  that  feveral 
:-meifengers  were  fent  after  him,  but  that  he  had  got  the  ftart  of 
them  fo  far  as  to  carry  it  clear  off.  This  picture  was  afterwards, 
in  Oliver  Cromwell's  days,  bought  by  the  Spaniih  ambaffadori 
when  the  king's  goods  were-expoied  to  iale.  Crofs  copied  likewifs 

B  b  2  Titian's 
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Titian's  Europa,  and  other  celebrated  pieces,  admirably  well. 
Lewis  Crofs,  who  died  1724,  repainted  a  little  picture  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  in  the  poiTdlion  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
was  ordeted  to  make  it  as  handfome  as  he  could  ;  which  he  did, 
and  innumerable  ccpies  have  been  made  from  it. 

CROUSAZ  (JOHN  PETER  DE),  a  celebrated  philofopher  and 
mathematician,  was  dcicended  of  an  ancient  and  genteel  family, 
and  born  at  Laufanne  in  Switzerland,  April  13,  1663.  His  father" 
educated  him  with  great  care  ;  and,  deligning  him  tor  the  profef- 
fion  of  arms,  had  him  particularly  inftrudted  in  every  thing  relating 
to  the  military  art.  Croufaz  however  had  no  tafte  for  ioldiering, 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  great  love  of  letters  and  ftudy  :  which  being 
obferved  by  his  father,  he  was  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  natural 
inclination.  He  ftudied  under  feveral  ingenious  matters  fuccefiively; 
and  the  reading  of  Des  Cartes's  works  made  him  apply  himielf 
with  great  earneftnefs  to  philofophy  and  mathematics,  in  which  he 
made  a  considerable  progrefs.  Some  time  after  he  went  to  Geneva, 
to  Holland,  to  France  ;  and  at  Paris  became  acquainted  with  Mal- 
branche  and  other  eminent  men.  Returning  to  his  own  country, 
he  was  made  an  honorary  profeffor.  In  1699,  he  was  chofen  pro- 
feifor  of  Greek  and  of  philofophy  ar  Bern  ;  afterwards  reclor  of 
the  academy  of  Laufanne  in  1706,  and  172 £,  and  mathematical 
and  philcfophical  profeifor  at  Groningen  in  1724.  Two  years 
after,  he  was  nominated  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  about  which  time  he  was  pitched  upon  to  be 
tutor  to  prince  Frederic  of  Hefle-Caflel,  nephew  of  the  king  of 
Sweden.  He  managed  the  education  of  this  illuftrious  perfon  to 
the  year  1732,  when  he  was  appointed  by  that  king  counfellor  of 
his  embaffies.  In  1737*  he  became  piofeilbr  of  philofophy  and 
mathematics  in  the  academy  of  Laufanne;  where  he  died  in  1748, 
aged  85  years. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  works  ;  as,  i.  "  An  EfTay  upon 
Logic,  Amfterd.  1712."  Which  afterwards  he  enlarged  into  6 
vols.  ovo.  but,  feme  time  before  his  death,  he  contracted  thefe  fix 
volumes  into  one.  2.  "  A  Treatife  UIDOU  Beautv,"  2  vols.  ismo. 

j.  j  f 

3.  "  A- Treatife  upon  the  Education  of  Children,"  2  vols.  i2mo. 

4.  "  An  Examination  of  a  Treatife  upon  the  Liberty  of  Thinking/' 
in  8vo.     5.  "  An  Examination  of  Ancient  and   Modern  Pyrrho- 
nifm,"  in  folio      6.  "Sermons;    feveral   of  which   relate   to  the 
truth   of  the   Chriman   religion.'3       7.  "  Mifcellanebus  Works.'* 
8.   '*  A  Commentary  upon  Pope's  EiFay  on  Man."     9.   "  Several 
Pieces  upon  Philofophy  and  Mathematics." 

CROWNE  (}OHM),  an  American,  was  the  fon  of  an  Indepen- 
dent niinifter  in  Nova  Scotia.      Being  a  man  of  fome  genius,  and 
patient  of  the  gloomy  education  he  received  in  that  country,  he 

reiulved 
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yefolved  upon  coming  to  England,  to  try  if  he  could  not  make  his 
fortune  by  his  wits.  Atfirft,  his  neceilities  being  extremely  urgent, 
he  was  obliged  to  become  gentleman-ufher  to  an  old  independent 
lady  ',  but  he  foon  grew  as  weary  of  that  precife  office,  as  he  was 
<of  the  difcipline  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  fet  himfelf  therefore  to 
•writing  ;  and  prefently  made  himfelf  fo  known  to  the  court  and 
the  town,  that  he  was  nominated  by  Charles  II.  to  write  "  The 
Maiaue  of  Calypfo."  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  two  parlies, 
after  the  pretended  difcovery  of  the  Popifh  plot,  the  favour  Crown e 
was  in  at  court,  induced  him  to  embrace  the  tory  party  ;  about 
which  time  he  wrote  a  comedy  called,  "  The  City  Politics,"  in 
order  to  fatirize  and  expofe  the  whigs.  This  comedy  was  by  many 
intrigues  of  the  partymen  hindered  from  appearing  upon  theftage, 
till  the  king  himfelf  laid  his  abfolute  commands  on  the  lord  cham- 

o 

berlain  to  have  it  acted  immediately. 

About   the  latter  end   of   this   reign,  Crowne,    tired  out  with 

writing,    and  defirous  to  fhelter  himfelf  from  the  refentrnent  of 

rnany  enemies  he  had  made  by  his   "  City  Politics,"  ventured  to 

addrefs  the  king  himfelf,  for  an  eftablifhment  in  fome  office,  that 

might  be  a  fecurity  to  him  for  life.     The  king  anfwered,  he  mould 

be  provided  for  ;  but  added,  that  he  would  fir  ft  .fee  another  comedy. 

Crowne  endeavoured  to  excufe  himfelf  by  telling  the  king,  that 

he  plotted   ilowly  and  aukwardly.     His   rnajefty  replied,  that  he 

•would  help  him  to  a  plot  ^  and  fo  put  into  his  hand  the  Spaniih 

comedy,  called  "  Non   pued  erTer,"  out  of  which  Crowne  took 

the  comedy  of  "  Sir  Courtly  Nice."     The  play  was  juft  ready  to 

appear  to   the   world  ;  and  Crowne  extremely  delighted  to  think, 

that  he  was  going  to  be  made  happy  the  remaining  part- of  his  liie, 

by  the  performance  of  the  king's  promife.     But  upon  the  lafl  day 

of  the  rehearfal,  he   met  Underbill  the   player  coming  from  the 

houie,  as  he  was  going  to  it  ;  upon  which,  reprimanding  him  for 

rieglefting  fo  confiderable  a  part   as  he  had-  in  the  comedy,  and 

upon   the  laft  day  too  ;    "  Lord  Sir,  fays  Underbill,  "  we  are  all 

undone."     How  !'J   fays  Crowne,  "  is   the   playhoufe  on   fire  ?' 

"  The  whole  nation,"  replies  the  player,  "  will  quickly  be  fo,  for 

the  king  is  dead."     The   king's  death  ruined  Crowne,  who  had 

now  nothing  but  his  wits  to  live  on  for  the  remaining  part  of  his 

life*     It  is  not  certain  when  he  died,  but  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhere 

about  1703.     He  was  th-e  author  of  17  plays,  fome  of  which  were 

acleci  with   great  fuccefs ;    of  "  The   Church  Scuffle,    an  heroic 

.Poem;"    and  two  others,  called  •'  Pandion  and  Amphignia,"  and 

"   Dxneids." 


CROXALL  (Dr.  SAMUEL),  was  the  fon  of  Samuel  Croxall, 
re  ft  or  of  Hanworth  in  Middlesex,  and  Walton  upon  Thames  in 
Surrey,  in  the  laSl  of  vyhirh  places  young  Samuel  was  born.  He 

received 
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received  his  early  education  at  Eton- School,  and  thence  was  fent  to 
St.  John's-College  in  Cambridge.  Croxall  had  not  long  quitted  tho 
univeriity,  ere  he  was  in-ftituttd  to  the  vicarage  of  Hampton  in 
Middlefex  ,  and  afterwards,  Feb.  1730-31,  to  the  united  pariihes 
of  St.  Mary  Somcrfet  and  St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  London,  both 
•which  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  alfo  chancellor,  prebendary, 
canon  reiidentiary,  and  portionift  of  the  church  of  Hereford;  in 
1732,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  chaplain  to  the  king  ; 
and  in  Feb.  1734,  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Selleck  in  Hereford- 
fhire.  He  publiihed  fix  fermons,  and  having  early  imbibed  a 
ftrong  attachment  to  the  whig  intereft,  he  employed  his  pen  in 
favour  of  that  party  during  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign  ; 
and  publifhed  "  Two  original  Cantos,  in  imitation  of  Spenfer's 
64  Fairy  Queen,"  as  a  fatire  on  the  earl  of  Oxford's  adminiltration. 
In  1715,  he  addrefied  a  poem  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  upon  his 
obtaining  a  victory  over  the  rebels  ;  and  the  fame  year  publifhed 
*•  The  Vifion,"  a  poem,  addrefled  to  the  earl  of  Halifax.  In 
1720,  he  publifhed  "  The  Fair  Circailian,"  in  410.  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Mordaunt,  with  whom  it  is  faid  he  became 
enamoured  ;  in  1722,  a  collection  of  "  Fables  of  ^Efop  and  others, 
tranflated  into  EngliuV'  He  wrote  all  the  dedications  prefixed  to 
the  "  Selecl:  Novels,"  printed  for  Watts,  1729;  and  was  the 
author  of  u  Scripture  Politics,"  173,5,  8vo.  His  lafeft  publica- 
tion was  "  The  Royal  Manual;"  in  the  preface  of  which  he  en- 
deavours to  fhew,  that  it  was  compofed  by  the  famous  Andrew 
Marvel,  found  among  his  MSS.  but  it  was  generally  believed  to 
be  written  by  himfclf.  He  died  February  13,  1532,  at  aa  ad- 
vanced age. 

CROZE  (MATHURIN  VEYSSIERE  LA),  the  fonof  a  merchant, 
but  a  mod  learned  pcrfon,  was  born  at  Nantz  in  1661  ;  and,  after  a 
voyage  to  America,  became  a  Benedicline  of  the  congregation  or  St. 
Maur  in  1678.  He  was  already  knowing  in  many  languages,  an- 
cient and  modern;  his  learning  extenfive  and  folid;  and  thefe, 
joined  to  a  free  and  independent  way  of  thinking,  and  perhaps  fome 
ijjttle  clifgufts,  which  are  commonly  a  motive  in  thefe  cafes,  induced 
him  to  quit  his  order  and  his  religion  in  1696.  He  made  his  abju- 
ration at  Bafil ;  paffecl  from  thence  to  Berlin,  where  he  taught  youth  ; 
became  librarian  to  the  king  of  Pruflia  ;  married  a  young  woman 
•of  Dauphine  ;  was  made  profeiibr  of  philofophy  at  Berlin  in  1724; 
find  died  therein  1739,  aged  78.  Of  a  great  number  of  works,  the 
principal  are,  i.  "  Diuertations  Hilioriques  fur  different  Sujets" 
4to.  2.  "  Entretiens  fur  divers  Sujets  d'Hiftoire."  3  "  An  Ar- 
menian Dictionary,"  in  4to.  He  was  12  years  in  compiling  it.  4. 
"  H.Vloire  du  Chriiiianifme  des  Indes,"  1*2 mo.  3.  "  Hilloire  du 
Chriflianifmed'Ethiopeet  d'Annenie/'  8vo,  &c. 

CRUDEN 
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CRUDEN  (ALEXANDER),  whofe  literary  labours  will  ever 
entitle  him  to  the  veneration  of  all  the  ftudents  of  the  facred  wri- 
tings, was  the  fecond  ion  of  Mr.  William  Cruden,  merchant, 
and  one  of  the  baillies  of  Aberdeen,  an  ofHce  iimilar  to  that  of  al- 
derman in  England,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1701.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  grammar-fchool  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  a 

C5 

fchool-fellow  with  the  late  George,  earl  Marifchal,  and  James, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  field- marefchal  Keith,  who  in  the  ichool 
catalogue  wrere  diilincruifhed  by  Dominus  Georgius  Keith,  and 
Magilter  Jacobus  Keith.  At  the  expiration  of  the  ufual  number  of 
years,  Mr.  Cruden  entered  as  (Indent  of  Marifchal-College.  From 
his  clofe  attendance  at  the  divinity  lectures  of  Mr.  Blackvvell,  he 
appears  to  have  had  thoughts  of  the  church,  as  a-profefiion  ;  ami 
although  prevented  by  the  melancholy  change  of  mindvwhich  took 
place  about  this  time,  he  preferved  through  the  whole  of  life  the 
imprellion  that  he  was  appointed  by  heaven  to  preach  the  go/pel 
arid  reform  mankind. 

It  is  uncertain  to  what  that  infanity  which  now  appeared  in  his 
words  and  actions,  and  which  with  few  intervals  accompanied  him 
to  his  grave,  is  to  be  attributed.  Some  thought  it  was  occalioned  by 
the  bite  of  a  mad  clog ;  but  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  the  hiftory 
of  that  dreadful  dillemper,  which  favours  this  opinion.  Others  de- 
rived his  madnefs  from  difappointment  in  a  love  affair,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  operated  as  a  caufeor  confequence.  Some 
uncommon  circumftances  with  which  it  was  attended,  however, 
will  apologize  for  making  mention  of  it  in  this  place.  The  object 
cf  his  affection  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  Aberdeen, 
Cruden  courted  her  with  enthuiiai'm  and  perfeverance,  but  the  lady 
thought  proper  to  reject  his  addrefles,  and  his  behaviour  becoming 
outrageous  and  troublefome,  her  father  ordered  his  doors  to  be  (hut 
again!!  him.  This  increafed  his  paffion,  and  his  friends  foon  found 
it  neceffary  to  confine  him  for  a  confiderable  time  in  prifon.  The. 
young  lady  in  the  mean  while  became  pregnant,  which  was  with 
too  much  reafon  attributed  to  a  criminal  intercouvfe  with  her  ovvu 
brother.  She  was  fent  into  the  country,  and  never  returned.  Thar 
Mr.  Cruden  fhared  in  the  general  horror  which  this  event  produced 
may  eaiily  be  believed.  He  never  mentioned  the  name  of  the  unhap- 
py woman,  but  with  the  bittereft  grief  and  mod  tender  companion. 

On  his  releafe  from  confinement,  he  gave  up  the  purfuit  01  his 
fludies  at  Aberdeen,  and  refolved  to  leave  his  native  country.  In 
the  year  1722  he  came  to  London,  and  engaged  in  feveral  families 
as  private  tutor  to  young  perfons  at  fchool,  or  who  were  intended 
for  the  univerfity.  In  this  employment  he  fpent  forne  years  in  the  I  fie 
of  Man.  In  the  year  1732,  we  find  him  in  London  again,  as  corrector 
of  the  prefs  and  bookfellcr.  His  (hop  was  under  the  Royal- Exchange. 
"While  in  this  fituation  an  incident  happened,  which  Mr.  Cruder, 
numbered  among  the  molt  remarkable  occurrences  of  his  lire.  A 
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gentleman  from  Aberdeen,  who  wifhed  to  ferve  Cruden,  offered  to 
introduce  him  to  a' merchant  near  the  Royal-Exchange,  a  near  rela- 
tion of  the  young  lady  above-mentioned.  When  they  knocked  at 
the  door  of  this  merchant's  houfe,  it  was  opened  by  the  young  lady 
herfelf,  who,  unknown  to  Mr.  Cruden  or  his  friend,  had  found  an 
afylum  here.  Mr.  Cruden  ftaried  back,  with  vifible  figns  of  won- 
der, and  agony,  and  grafpmg  his  friend's  hand,  exclaimed  wildly, 
"  Ah  !  ihe  has  {till  her  hue  black  eyes.':  It  is  perhaps  unnecefTary 
to  add,  that  his  hopes  of  intimacy  in  this  family  were  now  at  an 
end.  He  did  not  then,  or  ever  after,  enter  the  houfe,  nor  court  the 
acquaintance  of  its  owner,  who  was  indeed  a  younger  brother  of 

the  lady. 

1  he  year  after,  he  began  to  compile  that  great  work,  which 
indeed  he  had  long  meditated,  "  A  complete  Concordance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Teitaments."  If  the  merit  of 
labour  only  be  given  to  this  work,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
it  required  labour  to  which  it  was  impoflib-le  to  make  any  addition, 
and  perfeverance  that  knows  no  interval.  Mr.  Cruden  was  well 
qualified  for  fuch  an  undertaking  ;  for  habits  of  induftry  were  fami- 
liar to  him,"  and  his  inclination  Jed  him  to  form  the  plan,  and  indeed 
to  execute  the  whole  before  he  had  received  any  encouragement 
from  the  public.  The  fir  ft  edition  was  publimed  in  the  year  1737. 
The  preface  explains  his  plan  and  his  views  in  publishing.  The 
book  was  dedicated  to  queen  Caroline,  who  had  given  the  author 
fome  reafon  to  expert  a  gratuity  on  its  being  prefented  to  her.  But 
a  very  few  days  before  its  publication  the  queen  died,  and  Cruden 
loft  his  patronefs.  His  affairs  were  now  embanafkcl ;  the  time  he  had 
beftowedonhis  work  was  not  productive  of  immediate  pcofit,  and  his 
reward  was  no  longer  to  be  expected  ;  ior  that  he  did  expect  a 
reward  from  her  ma  jetty  appeared  by  vifible  fyrriptoms  of  the  keeneft 
difappointment.  He  difpofed  of  his  flock  in  trade  and  fhut  up  his 
ihop.  Without  employment,  without  friends,  and  without  hope, 
he  became  again  a  prey  to  his  phrenetic  diforder,  and  it  was  found 
neceffary  to  confine  him  in  a  private  mad-houfe  at  Bethnal-Greeru 
As  foon  as  he  was  releafed  he  took  revenge  on  his  keepers,  and  on 
thofe  who  were  the  caufe  of  his  confinement,  by  publishing  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  The  London  Citizen  exceedingly  injured,  giving 
an  Account  of  his  Adventures  during  the  Time  of  his  fevere  and 

C7 

long  Campaign  at  Bethnal-Green,  for  nine  Weeks  and  fix  Days, 
the  Citizen  being  fent  thither  in  March  1738,  by  Robert  Wight- 
man,^  notoriously  conceited  whimfical  man,  where  he  was  chained, 
hand-cuffed,  ftraight-waiitcoated,  and  impriioned,  6cc."  Ke  alfo 
commenced  an  action  againir.  Dr.  Monro,  and  other  defendants, 
which  was  tried  at  Weftminfter-Hall,  July  17,  1739,  when  a  ver- 
dict was  given  in  favour  of  the  defendants.  After  the  verdict  was 
given,  Cruden  laid,  •'  I  trufl  in  God."  The  chief  jultice,  S'tr 
William  Lee,  replied,  "  I  wilh  you  had  trufted  more  in  God,  and 

not 
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not  have  come  hither."  Mr.  Cruden  had  recourfe  again  to  his  pen, 
and  publifhed  an  account  of  the  trial  with  remarks  on  the  ceconomy 
of  private  madhoufes,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  late  king. 

After  this  he  lived  chiefly  by  correcting  the  prefs,  and  under  his 
infpeclion  feveral  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  daffies  were 
publifhed  with  great  accuracy.  He  rendered  himfelf  ufeful  to  the 
bookfellers  and  printers  in  various  ways.  His  manners  were  inof- 
fenfive :  he  was  always  to  be  trnfled,  and  performed  his  engage- 
ments with  Uriel:  fidelity.  In  thefe  occupations  he  employed  feveral 
years,  until  the  return  of  his  diforder  obliged  his  friends  a  third  time 
to  (hut  him  up  in  a  madhoufe.  When  he  was  releafed,  he  publifhed 
his  cafe  with  the  whimiical  title  of"  The  Adventures  of  Alexander 
the  Corrector."  Three  parts  afterward  appeared  under  the  fame 
title.  It  is  not  eafy  to  characterise  them.  They  are  a  faithful  tran- 
fcript  of  a  wild  mind,  various,  whimfical,  ferious,  and  jocofe.  His 
rnadnefs  was  fui  generis.  We  find  nothing  like  it  in  the  annals  of 
medicine,  nor  can  it  be  accounted  for  on  any  known  principles  of 
phyfiology.  The  faculty  are  felclom  called  in,  and  feldom  attend  to 
cafes  like  that  of  Cruden  ;  and  the  world  either  laughed  at  or  pitied 
him  :  in  his  worft  paroxyfms  he  was  perfectly  harrhldfs,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  feverity  of  confinement,  unnecefTarily 
added  to  his  diforder. 

In  September  17,53,  when  lad  releafed,  he  undertook  what  was 
more  difficult  to  effect  than  all  his  former  attempts.  He  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  one  or  two  of  his  friends  who  had  confined  him,  to  fub- 
mit  to  be  imprifoned  in  Newgate,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  injuries 
they  had  brought  upon  him.  To  his  filter  he  propofed  what  he 
thought  very  mild  terms  ;  iiie  was  to  have  her  choice  of  four  pri- 
fons ;  Newgate,  Reading  and  Aylefcury  jails,  and  the  prifon  in 
Windfor-Caftle.*  When  he  found  that  his  perfuafions  were  of  no 
avail,  he  commenced  an  adlion  againft  her  and  thrge  others,  and 
flated  his  damages  at  io,cool.  The  caufe  was  tried  in  February 
17,54,  anc*  a  verdicl  given  in  favour  of  the  defendants.  Cruden  had 
now  no  remedy  but  in  an  appeal  to  the  public  :  accordingly  he 
publifhed  an  account  of  this  trial  in  a  flxpenny  pamphlet,  dedicated 
to  the  king.  He  went  to  St.  James's  Palace  to  prefent  it,  but  was 
prevented,  and  denied  the  honour  of  knighthood,  to  which, -at  this 
time,  he  afpired. 

His  phrenzy,  indeed,  was  now  at  its  height.  He  called  himfelf 
"  Alexander  the  Corrector,"  and  gave  out  that  he  was  c-omjjiiffione.d 
by  heaven  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  age,  particularly  to  reftore 
the  due  obfervance  of  the  fubbath.  To  raife  the  public  belief  in  his 
favour,  he  produced  and  printed  certain  prophecies  of  eminent  mi- 
niflers  and  others,  all  anonymous,  or  v/ith  the  initials  only  of 
names.  The  fubflance  of  thei'e  prophecies  was,  that  "  Mr.  Cruden 


was  to  be  a  fecond  Jofeph;  to  be  a  great  man  at  court,  and  to  per- 
form great  things  for  the  fpiritual  liraet  in  this  finful  Egypt,  £c." 
•  VOL.  IV.  Cc  Furniihed 
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Furnifhed  with  fuch  credentials^  he  went  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  exhorted  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whom  he  found  iri 
the  public  walks  on  the  fabbath,  to  go  home  and  keep  that  day 
holy.  But  his  advice  was  not  welcomed  as  he  wifhed.  And  on  one 
occafion  he  narrowly  efcaped  corporal  chaftifement,  for  having  been 
too  bold  in  his  addretles  to  a  young  lady,  who  happened  to  be 
walking  with  a  ftudent  in  Clare-Hall  walks.  He  generally  followed 
liis  advice  with  a  denunciation  of  eternal  wrath  in.  cafe  of  non- 
compliance. 

On  his  return  to  London  his  ambition  iricreafed  ;  for  ambition  he 
certainly  indulged,  from  the  idea  that  he  was  deftined  to  a  fuperioF 
flation  in  life;  and  the  general  election  approaching,  Mr.  Cruden 
'determined  to  Hand  candidate  for  the  city  of  London,  and  in  a  com- 
mon-hall was  nominated  by  Mr.  Sheriff4  Chitty,  whom  he  had 
importuned  to  do  this  office  for  him.  What  will  be  thought  very 
remarkable,  Mr.  Cruden  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  feveral  hands 
held  tip  for  him  ;  but  he  declined  the  poll  which  was  inftituted  by 
the  other  party,  and  confequently  loft  his  election.  It  is  fcarcely 
poilible  to  record  this  event  with  hiflorical  gravity ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  he  had  actually  received  promifes  of  fupport,  and 
was  comforted  by  the  reflection,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  that  if  he  had 
not  the  hands*  he  had  the  hearts  of  the  citizens.  One  of  his  ad- 
vcrtifements  on  this  occailon  is  too  curious  not  to  be  preferved  ;  it 
being  a  fpecimen  of  his  manner  of  fpeaking  and  writing  when  his 
frenzy  was  at  its  height.  It  is  as  follows  ; 
*'  Gentlemen  of  the  Livery, 

*'  I  have  acquainted  the  fheriffs  of  my  humbly  propofmg  to  be  a. 
candidate  for  one  of  the  reprefentatives  in  parliament  of  the  city  of 
London  :  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  ftep.  This 
is  not  denied,  but  I  trull  I  am  tinder  the  direction  of  a  gracious 
Providence,  and  I  defire  to  be  entirely  refigned  to  the  will  of  God, 
the  fuprerne  difpofer  of  all  things.  In  the  appendix  to  Alexander 
the  Corrector's  adventures,  I  have  acquainted  you  with  forneof  my 
motives  for  being  a  candidate,  which  are  fuch  as,  I  hope,  will  be- 
approved  of  by  every  good  man,  as  they  are  by  my  own  confcience. 

"If  there  is  any  juft  ground  to  hope  that  God  will  be  pleafed  to 
make  the  corrector  an  instrument  to  reform  the  nation,  and  parti- 
cularly to  promote  the  reformation,  the  peace  and  profperity  of  this 
great  city,  and  to  bring  its  inhabitants  to  a  more  religious  temper 
and  conduct,  no  good  man  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  cafe  will  deny 
the  corrector  his  vote  :  and  the  corrector's  election  may  be  a  means 
to  pave  the  way  to  his  being  a  Jofeph,  and  an  ufefui  prosperous 
man. . 

"  May  God  be  pleafed  to  give  a  happy  turn  to  the  minds  of  the 
electors  to  act  from  the  beft  principles,  and  to  choofe  thofe  who  will 
be  faithful  to  their  tru(t,  and  ftudy  to  promote  the  temporal  and 
eternal  happinefs  of  the  people. 
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"  My  earneft  prayers  are  put  up  from  time  to  time  for  your  hap- 
pinefc  in  this  world,  and  the  world  to  come,  through  Jeius  Chriit. 

v  I  am,  very  refpe&fully, 
"  Gentlemen, 

*4  Your  mod:  obedient, 
North's  Cof&e-Houfe,  ' '  And  affectionate  humbte  Servant, 

near  Guildhall,  A?-EX.  CRUD'EN.'' 

April   25,  1754. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Cruden  paid  his  a4dreffcs  to  a  lady  ;  but  he 
lamented  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  great  defign,  he  could  not 
command  fuccefs.  However  amid  this  feries  of  wild  attempts,  he 
devoted  his  beft  hours  to  ftudy.  He  was  contiiiiially  making  addi- 
tions to  the  Concordance,  the  fecond  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
limed  in  1761.  At  this  time  he  was  corrector  of  the  prefs  to 
the  Public  Advertifer,  publifhed  by  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall.  He 
laboured,  indeed,  inceifantly  at  forne  employment  or  other ;  and 
apportioned  his  time  fo  judicioufly,  that  only  when  he  appeared  ia 
public  could  he  be  faid  to  do  nothing.  The  bufmefs  of  the  printing 
office  was  rarely  over  before  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
paper  was  put  to  prefs.  Cruden  &ldom  flept  more  than  four  or 
five  hours,  and  before  Hx  in  the  morning  he  might  always  be  found 
turning  over  his  Bible,  adding,  amending,  and  improving  his  Con- 
cordance with  great  and  jGcriipjj'lous  attention  i  at  this  he  continued 
till  evening,  wfren  he  went  to  the  priiuing-oflice.  This  afliduous 
attention  to  ufefui  objects,  it  was  hoped,  would  reftore  his  mind  to 
a  ftate  of  cairn  regularity,  and  in  fome  degree  this  was  the  cafe.  His 
next  appearance  in  public  will  befeen  with  fatisfacVion. 

In  1762,  one  Richard  Potter,  a  failor,  was  tried  and  capitally 
condemned  at  the  Old- Bailey  for  forging,  or  rather  uttering  know- 
ing it  to  be  forged,  a  feaman's  will,  a  crime  which  then,  as  well  as 
now,  was  rarely  pardoned.  It  appeared,  however,  from  the  evi- 
dence, that  Potter  was  a  poor  illiterate  creature,  the  tool  of  another, 
and  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  c.rime  he  cornmhred.  Fortunately 
for  him,  Mr.  Cruden  happened  to  be  in  court,  and  was  fo  firmly 
convinced  that  Potter  was  a  proper  object  of  the  royal  clemency, 
that  he  determiaed  to  interfere  in  his  behalf.— To  be  more  fully 
fatisfied,  however,  he  vifked  Potter  in  Newgate,  examined  him,  and 
found  -that  his  cr-ime  was  the  crime  of  ignorance,  without  any  evil 

'.!..<.  t?  "  j 

InteaUoig  .on^is  part.  But  it  was  not  to  lave  him  from  the  fentence 
of  the  law  only  that  Cruden  meditated.  He  prayed  with  him,  ex- 
horted  him,  taught  him  the  principles  of  religioj),  ami  gave  him  a 
proper  fenfe  of  the  wickedneis  of  his  paft  life,  and  the  enormity  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned:  in  a  word,  lie  made  a 
convert  of  a  poor  wretch  who  had  fcarcely  ever  huml  oi  a  (aod. 
He  then  began  to  deviie  rueans  to  obtain  a  nardo.n,  and  improbs-  - 
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as  it  appeared,  his  repeated  applications  fticceeded,  and  Potter's 
fentence  was  changed  into  tranlportation.  Mr.  Cruden  accompa- 
nied his  petition  to  the  earl  of  Hallifax,  then  fecretary  of  (late,  with 
a  copy  of  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Concordance,  to  which  was 
prenxed  an  elegant  Latin  dedication  to  his  lordfhip.  The  tendernefs 
with  which  Mr.  Cruden  vifited,  exhorted,  fed,  and  cloathed  his 
pupil,  the  anxiety  he  felt,  and  the  unceafing  importunity  of  his 
applications  to  every  perfon  that  could  be  ufeful  to  Potter,  deferve 
to  be  remembered  with  approbation,  and  to  reconcile  us  to  all  his 
oddities.  A  particular  account  of  the  whole  affair  was  publifhed 
the  fame  year,  entitled,  "  The  Hiitory.  of  Richard  Potter,"  £c. 

The  fuccefs  Mr.  Cruden  had  enjoyed  in  reforming  this  poor 
criminal,  induced  him  to  continue  his  labours  among  the  other  fe- 
lons in  Newgate.  He  vifited  them  every  day,  gave  them  New 
Tellaments,  catechifms,  &c.  catechifecl  them,  and  bellowed  fmall 
pecuniary  rewards  on  the  moft  apt  fcholar.  His  labour,  however, 
•was  loft ;  the  books  were  foon  exchanged  for  money,  and  the  money 
fpent  in  drinking  ;  and  Cruden  difcontinued  his  practice  when  he 
found  it  produced  no  better  effects.  A  regard  for  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow- creatures,  was  a  predominant  feature  in  his 
character.  He  was  peculiarly  elated  when  he  had  fucceeded  -in 
refcuing  any  poor  creature  from  the  barbarity  of  ignorance  or  the 
practice  of  wickednefs.  Of  this  we  have  another  inftance,  but  at 
what  period  it  happened  cannot  now  be  remembered.  Returning 
one  Sunday  evening  from  a  place  of  worfhip,  he  accidentally  met 
with  a  man  whofe  looks  betrayed  anxious  forrow,  melancholy,  and 
as  Cruden  imagined,  defpair.  He  immediately  accofted  the  man, 
and  drew  from  him  a  confeilion  that  the  extreme  poverty  of  his 
family,  and  other  caufes,  had  driven  him  to  the  defperate  refolution 
cf  committing  filicide.  Mr,  Cruden  expoftulated  with  him,  dif~ 
played  the  wickednefs  of  his  intention,  and  adminiftered  fuch 
friendly  c&nfolation,  accompanied  with  pecuniary  aiiiftance  and  a 
promife  of  future  fupport,  that  the  poor  man  became  cheerful, 
religned,  and  hopeful.  In  fuch  a6ts  Mr.  Cruden  delighted. 

At  the  time  when  the  difputes  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the 
government  agitated  the  nation,  Mr.  Cruden  wrote  a  fmall  pamph- 
let againil  that  gentleman,  whom  he  never  could  hear  named  with 
patience.  He  teftified  his  averfion  to  him  in  a  way  peculiar  to  him- 
ftif,  by  effacing  No.  45,  wherever  he  found  it  chalked  on  doors  or 
\vindow-Ihutters.  His  inftrument  wras  a  large  piece  of  fponge, 
which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  partly  for  this  purpofe,  and  partly 
that  no  words,  offenfive  to  good  morals,  might  be  allowed  to  dif- 

c^  t5 

grace  the  walls,  doors,  &c.  of  the  metropolis.     This  employment 
rendered  his  walks  through  the  city  very  tedious. 

'  C~*        ^  J  •    * 

In  the  year  1769,  he  vifited  Aberdeen,  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  in  a  public  hall  gave  a  lecture  on  the  caufe  of  reformation  ; 
contended  that  he  was  born'  to  reform  the  age,  and  exhorted  al( 
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ranks  to  amend  their  ways.  There  was  nothing  in  this  advice  im- 
proper or  abfurd — but  Mr.  Cruden's  manner  was  always  at  variance 
with  his  matter,  and  he  met  with  no  better  fuccefs  here  than  in 
other  places.  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  labours  here. 
Among  others,  he  printed  the  fourth  commandment  in  the  form  of 
a  hand-bill,  and  diftributed  them  to  all  perfons,  without  distinction, 
whom  he  met  intheftreetsona  Sunday.  To  a  young  clergyman  whom 
Cruden  thought  too  conceited  and  modern,  he  very  gravely  and 
formally  prefented  a  little  catechifm,  ufed  by  children  in  Scotland, 
called,  "  The  Mother's  Catechifm,"  dedicated  to  the  young  and 
ignorant.  For  young  people  he  always  had  his  pockets  full  ot  reli- 
gious tracts,  fuch  as  Guyfe's  Sermons,  &c.  *which  he  bellowed 
with  pleafure  on  fuch  as  promifed  to  read  them. 

After  refiding  about  a  year  at  Aberdeen  he  returned  to  London, 
and  took  lodgings  in  Camden-Street,  Iflington,  where  he  died.  In 
the  morning  of  Thurfday,  Nov.  i,  1770,  he  was  found  dead  on 
his  knees,  apparently  in  the  pofhire  of  prayer.  He  had  complained 
for  fome  days  of  an  afthmatic  affection,  but  it  did  not  feem  attended 
with  danger.  As  he  never  married,  he  bequeathed  his  moderate 
favings  to  his  relations,  except  a  certain  fum  to  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen, to  be  employed  in  the  purchafe  of  religious  books  for  the  ufe  of 
the  poor  ;  and  he  founded  a  burfary  (or  exhibition)  of  five  pounds 
iierling  per  annum,  to  aflift  in  educating  a  (Indent  at  the  Marifchal- 
College.  The  burfary  was  to  be  obtained  on  certain  terms  fpeci- 
fied  in  his  will,  one  of  which  was  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
Vincent's  catechifm. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Cruden  was  courteous  and  affable,  prone  to 
give  his  opinions,  and  firm  "in  all  his  religious  perfuafions.  To  the 
poor  he  was  as  liberal  of  his  money  as  of  his  advice  :  he  feldom, 
indeed,  feparated  the  one  frora  the  other.  His  concern  for  them 
muft  have  been  fincere,  for  intcrefl  he  could  have  none ;  and  his 
generofity  muft  have  been  pure,  for  he  often  gave  more  than  he 
retained  for  his  own  ufes.  To  fuch  young  men,  efpecially  from, 
Aberdeen,  as  were  recommended  to  him,  he  a6ted  like  a  father  or 
affectionate  friend  or  tutor.  Among  men  of  genius  he  cannot  be 
clafied  :  but  in  his  greateft  labours  he  experienced  no  fatigue,  and 
the  utility  of  his  literary  projects  will  not  admit  of  a  difpute.  His 
Concordance  was  his  favourite  work  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
attention  he  beftowed  upon  it  was  favourable  to  the  ftate  of  his 
mind,  although  it  could  not  altogether  prevent  the  return  of  that 
phrenzy  which  gave  a  certain  colour  to  all  his  actions,  and  fuggeltcd 
to  him  thofe  vvhimfical  plans  of  reformation,  and  thofe  hopes  of 
fuperiority,  which  were  as  ufelefs  to  himfelf  as  unprofitable  to 
.others.  In  converfation  and  in  writing  hisilyle  wasitiffand  awk- 
ward. He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  prompt  memory,  and  his 
words  came  ilowly.  In  religion  he  profelfed  Calvinifm,  as  appears 
/rom  the  definitions  in  his  Concordance  of  the  words,  grace,  faith, 
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predeftination,  &c.  But  it  mud  be  added,  that  he  had  not  an  intole- 
rant fpirit,  and  often  with  feverity  he  cenfured  the  principles  and 
practices  of  narrow-minded  men.  During  the  greateft  part  of  his 
life  in  London,  he  joined  in  communion  with  Dr.  Guyfe's  Inde- 
pendent Meeting,  in  Great  St.  Helen's  ;  but  about  the  year  1761-2. 
when  age  and  infirmities  obliged  the  doclor  to  refign,  and  Dr.  Staf- 
ford fucceeded  him,  Mr.  Cruden  attended  Dr.  Conder  on  the 
Pavement,  Moorfiekls,  and  went  to  Dr.  Guyfe's  meeting  on  the 
fail  Sunday  of  every  month  only,  when  the  facrament  was  admi- 
niftered. 

CRUSIUS,  or  KRANS  (MARTIN),  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
iirft  perfon  who  taught  the  Greek  language  in  Germany.  He  was 
born  in  the  diocefe  of  Bamberg,  1526;  became  profeffor  of  the 
belles  lettres  at  Tubingen  ;  and  died  at  Eflingen  in  1607,  aged  81, 
As  little  as  his  name  may  be  known,  there  are  fome  curious  and 
tifeful  works  of  his  compiling,  i.  "  Turco-Greciae  libri  o£k>,  Bafil, 
1,584."  2.  "  Annales  Sueveci,  ab  inito  rerum  ad  annum  1549.'* 
3,  Germano-Graccias  libri  fex,  1585,"  fol. 


CUDWORTH  (RALPH),  a  moft  learned  Englifh  divine,  was 
fon  of  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  and  born  1617,  at  AHer,  in  Somer^ 
ferfhire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  reQor.  His  mother  was  of 
the  family  of  Machell,  and  had  been  nurfe  to  prince  Henry,  eldeft 
fon  of  James  I.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  feven  years  of 
age,  and  his  mother  marrying  again,  his  education  fell  under  his 
father-in-law,  Dr.  Stoughton,  who  conducted  it  with  great  care, 
and  was  very  attentive  to  the  promifing  genius  of  his  fon.  In  1630, 
lie  was  admitted  penfioner  of  Emanuel-College,  Cambridge  ;  of 
which,  after  taking  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  he  was  chofen 
iejlow,  and  became  an  eminent  tutor.  About  the  year  1641,  he 
was  prefented  to  the  reclory  of  North  -Cadbury  in  Somer  fetfhire. 
In  1642,  he  gave  the  world  the  firfr.  fpecimen  of  his  great  abilities 
and  learning,  by  publishing  "  A  Difcourfc  concerning  the  true 
Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  It  was  printed  at  London  in  4to, 
with  only  the  initial  letters  of  his  name.  In  1644  he  took  the  degree 
€>f  B.  D.  upon  which  occafion  he  maintained  the  two  following 
thefes  :  i.  "  Dantur  boni  &  mali  rationes  sternas  &  indifpenfa- 
biles;"  2.  '*  Dantur  fubilantias  corporeas  fua  natura  immortales." 
It  appears  from  thefe  queftions,  that  he  was  even  at  that  time  exa- 
mining and  revolving  in  his  mind  thofe  important  fubjecls,  vv'hich 
ke  fo  long  afterwards  cleared  up  with  fuch  uncommoh  penetration 
JF>  his  "  Intellecltfal  Syftem,"  and  other  works  itill  preferved  in 
MS.  The  fame  year  he  was  appointed  mailer  of  Clare-Hall  in, 
Cambridge,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Pafke,  who  had  been  ejected  by  the 
parliamentary  vidtors.  The  year  ufter,  Dr.  Metcalt  having  re- 
iigned  the  regiius  profefTorihip  of  th?  Hebrew  tongues,  Cudworth 
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was  unanimoufly  nominated  by  the  feven  electors  to  fucceed  him. 
From  this  time  he  abandoned  all  the  funftions  of  a  niinifter,  and 
applied  himfelf  only  to  his  academical  employments  and  ftudies, 
eipecially  to  that  of  the  Jewifh  antiquities.  March  31,  1647,  he 
preached  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  at  Weftminfter,  upon  a  day 
of  public  humiliation,  a  ferrnon  upon  i  Johnii.  3,  4,  for  which  he 
had  the  thanks  of  that  houfe  returned  him  the  fame  day  ;  and  which 
was  printed  the  fame  year  at  Cambridge  in  ^to,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  In  1651,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D, 
and  in  1654,  was  chofen  mafter  of  Chrift's-College  in  Cambridge; 
in  which  year.alfo,  it  is  obfervable  that  he  married.  He  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  this  ftation,  proving  highly  ferviceable  to  the 
univeriity  and  the  church  of  England.  Jan.  16,56-7,  he  was  one 
of  the  perfons  nominated  by  a  committee  of  the  parliament,  to  be 
v'on'fulted  about  the  Englifh  tranilation  of  the  Bible.  Our  author 
had  a  great  mare  in  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  JohnThurloe,  Efq. 
Secretary  of  ftate  to  the  protectors  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell  ; 
who  frequently  correfponded  with  him,  and  confulted  him  about 
Inch  perfons  in  the  univerfity,  as  were  proper  to  be  employed  in  po- 
litical and  civil  affairs.  Thus,  befides  feveral  letters  of  recom- 
mendation remaining  in  MS.  there  is  a  printed  one  in  Thurloe's 
••  State  Papers/'  in  which  he  recommends  to  the  fecretary,  for  the 
place  of  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  merchants  at  Liibon,  Mr.  Zachary 
Cradock,  afterwards  provoit  of  Eton-College,  and  famous  for  his 
•uncommon  learning  and  abilities  as  a  preacher.  Jan.  1658-9,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  fecretary  Thurloe,  upon  his  defign  of  publishing 
ibme  Latin  difcourfes  in  defence  of  Chriftianity  a  gain  ft  Judaifm. 
Upon  the  rcftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes,  which 
were  published  in  *'  Academic  Cantabrigienfis  SQTHPA,  five  ad 
Carolum  II.  reducem,  &c.  gratulatio  ;''  and,  in  1602,  was  pre- 
fented  by  Sheldon,  then  bifhop  of  London,  to  the  vicarage  of 
A  fh  well  in  Hert  ford  ih  ire.  In  1678,  he  was  inftalled  a  prebendary 
of  Gloucefter  ;  and  in  this  year  it  was,  that  he  publifhed  at  Lon- 
don, in  folio,  his  famous  work,  entitled,  "  The  true  intellectual 
Syftem  of  the  Univerfe:  the  firft  Part,  wherein  all  the  Reafon  and' 
Pliilofophy  of  Atheifm  is  confuted,  and  its  Imppffibility  demoa- 
ftrated." 

Dr.  Cudworth  in  this  work  was  fo  extremely  fair  an  antago- 
tail!,  that  he  was  fuppofed  by  fome  almoit  to  betray  the  caufe  he 
meant  to  defend.  Bayle,  in  his  "  Continuation  des  Penices  fur  ies 
Cometes,"  obferved,  that  Cudworth  by  his  plaftic  nature  gave  great 
advantage  to  the  Atheifts  ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  warm  dif- 
pute  bet\veen  himfelf  and  Le  Clerc  upon  this  fubjeft,  of  which  we  have. 
already  taken  notice.  (V.Le  Clerc).  This  laft-mentioned  gentleman 
expreifed  his  wifhes,  that  fome  man  of  learning  would  tranflate  the 
44  Intellectual  Syftem"  into  Latin;  but  this  deiign,  though  refolved 
ripou  and  attempted  by  feveral  perfons  in  Germany,  was  never 
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executed  till  1733,  when  the  learned  Mofheim  publifhed  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  it.  In  Birch's  edition,  there  are,  befides  the  "  Intellectual 
Syftem,  the  following  pieces  of  our  author,  viz.  "A  Difcourfe  con- 
cerning the  true  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  and  "  Two  Ser- 
mons, on  i  John  ii.  3,  4,  and  i  Cor.  xv.  ,57."  to  all  which  is  prefixed 
«'  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author  by 
Dr.  Birch." 

Cud  worth  died  at  Cambridge  June  26,  1688,  and  was  interred 
in  the  chapel  of  Chrill's-College.  Hewas  a  man  of  very  extenfive 
learning,  excellently  (killed  in  the  learned  languages  and  antiquity, 
a  good  mathematician,  a  fubtle  philofopher,  and  a  profound  meta- 
phyfician.  He  left  feveral  ppftnumous  works,  which  feem  to  be 
a  continuation  of  his  "  Intellectual  Syftem  ;  of  which  he  had  given 
the  world  only  the  firft  part.  One  of  thefe  was  publifhed  by 
Chandler,  bifhop  of  Durham,  1731,  in  8vo.  under  this  title,  "  A 
Treatife  concerning  eternal  and  immutable  Morality."  He  left  alfo 
feveral  other  MSS.  the  titles  and  fubjects  of  which  are  as  follow : 
i.  «'  A  Difcourfe  of  moral  Good  and  Evil."  2.  "  Another  Book 
of  Morality,  wherein  Hobbes's  Philofophy  is  explained."  3.  "  A 
Difcourfe  of  Liberty  and  Neccffity,  in  which  the  Grounds  of  the 
atheiftical  Philofophy  are  confuted,  and  Morality  vindicated  and 
explained."  4.  Another  book  "  De  libero  Arbitrio."  5.  "Upon 
Daniel's  Prophecy  of  the  70  Weeks,  wherein  all  the  Interpretations 
of  the  Jews  are  confidered  and  confuted,  with  feveral  of  fome 
learned  Chriftians."  6.  "  Of  the  Verity  of  the  Chriftian  Religion 
aorainft  the  Jews."  7.  "  A  Difcourfe  of  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
and  Immortality  of  the  Soul."  8.  "  Hebrew  Learning."  9.  "An 
Explanation  of  Hobbes's  Notion  of  God,  and  of  the  Extenfion  of 
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bpints. 

Our  author  had  feveral  fons,  who  probably  died  young  ;  but  he 
left  one  daughter,  Damaris,  who  became  fecond  wife  to  Sir  Fran- 
cis Mamam,  of  Oates,  in  the  county  of  ElFex,  bart.  This  lady  had 
a  great  friendship  with  Locke,  who  died  in  her  houfe  at  Oates, 
in  1704,  where  he  had  refided  for  feveral  years.  She  was  diftin- 
guifhed  for  her  uncommon  genius  and  learning  ;  and  in  1696, 
publifhed  in  i2mo,  without  her  name,  "  A  Difcourfe  concerning 
the  Love  of  God:"  containing  126  pages,  befides  the  preface.  It 
was  tranflated  into  French  by  Peter  Coite,  and  printed  at  Amfter- 
dam  in  1705.  About  1700,  me  publifhed  another  treatife  under 
the  title,  "  Occasional  Thoughts  in  Reference  to  a  virtuous  and 
Chriftian  Life,"  121110.  She  lies  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of 
Bath,  where  a  monument  is  ereded  to  her  memory. 

CUFF  (HENRY),  a  celebrated  wit  and  excellent  fcholar,  but 
memorable  chiefly  for  the  peculiarity  of  his  fate,  was  defcended 
from  a  good  family,  though  feme  have  infinuated  the  contrary, 
and  born  at  Hinton  St.  George  in  Spmerfetlhire,  about  1^60.  He 
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gave  early  marks  of  genius  and  application,  and,  in  1576,  was 
admitted  of  Trinity-College  in  Oxford  ;  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  an  admirable 
faculty  in  difputing.  He  became  in  due  time  fellow  ;  but  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  fellowmip  for  a  bon  mot,  which,  in  the 
gaiety  of  his  heart,  he  happened  to  make  upon  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
the  founder  of  his  college.  Cuff's  merit  however  was  fo  great,  and 
his  reputation  for  learning  fo  extraordinary,  that  he  was,  in  1586, 
elected  probationer  of  Merton-College  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  then 
warden  of  it  ;  and  two  years  after  made  fellow.  He  was  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  Greek  profeflbrftiip,  and  chofen  pro&or  of 
the  univerlity  in  1594- 

He  left  Oxford,  it  is  fuppofed,  for  the  fake  of  travelling  in  order 
to  improve  himfelf:  when  he  met  with  the  favour  of  the  celebrated 
Robert,  earl  of  EiTex,  who  was  himfelf  of  much  the  fame  temper; 
equally  fond  of  knowledge  and  bufmefs.  Cuff  became  his  fecre- 
tary  ;  but  it  had  been  happier  for  him,  if  he  could  have  contented 
himfelf  with  an  eafy  and  honourable  fituation,  which  his  own 
learning,  and  the  afiiftan.ce  of  his  friends  in  the  univerflty,  had 
procured  him.  For  he  was  involved  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  that 
unhappy  earl,  and  did  not  efcape  partaking  of  his  fate.  For,  upon 
the  fudden  reverfe  of  that  earl's  fortun-p,  Cuff  found  himfelf  in  the 
mod  wretched  condition  poflible  ;  he  was  not  only  involved  in  ail 
his  misfortunes,  but  looked  upon  as  the  chief  if  not  the  fole  caufe 
and  author  of  them.  Thus,  when  the  earl  was  tried  and  con- 
demned, Feb.  19,  1601,  and  folicited  by  the  divines  who  attended 
him  while  under  fentence,  he  not  only  con fe fled  matters  prejudicial 
to  Cuff,  but  likewife  charged  him  to  his  face  with  being  the  author 
of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  the  perfon  who  principally  perfuaded 
him  to  purfue  violent  meafures.  Sir  Henry  Neville  alfo,  being 
involved  in  this  unhappy  bufmefs,  mentioned  Cuff  as  the  perfon 
who  invited  him  to  the  meeting  at  Drury-Houfe  ;  where  the  plot 
for  forcing  the  earl's  way  to  the  queen  by  violence  was  concerted. 
Cuff  was  brought  to  his  trial  March  ^th  following,  and  defende4 
himfelf  with  great  fceadinefs  and  fpint.  He  was  however  con- 
vicled,  and  with  Sir  Gelly  Me-rrick  executed  at  Tyburn,  March 
30,  1601  ;  dying,  it  is  faid,  with  great  conflancy  and  courage. 
He  declared,  at  the  place  of  execution,  that  "  he  was  not  in  the 
leail  concerned  in  that  wild  commotion,  which  was  raifed  by  a 
particular  great  and  unadvifed  earl,  but  {hut  up  that  whole  day 
within  the  houie,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  very  melancholy 
reflections :  that  he  never  perfuaded  any  man  to  take  up  arnr, 
againrt  the  queen,  but  was  mod  heartily  concerned  for  being  an 
•  inftrument  of  bringing  that  worthy  gentleman  Sir  Henry  Neville 
into  danger,  and  did  moft  earneftly  entreat  his  pardon,  &c/: 

His  character  has  been  harfhly  treated  by  lord  Bacon,  Sir  Hen; 
Wot  ton,  and  other  writers  ,  yet  all  allow  him  to  havevbeen  s.  very 
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able  and  learned  man,  He  wrote  a  book  in  Englifh,  very  little 
before  his  death,  which  was  printed  about  fix  years  after,  under 
this  title  :  "  The  Differences  of  the  Ages  of  Man's  Life,  together 
•with  the  original  Caufes,  Progrefs,  and  End  thereof,  1607,"  8vo. 
It  has  been  printed  more  than  once  fmce,  and  commended  as  a 
curious  and  philofophical  piece.  Wood  fays,  that  he  left  behind 
him  other  things  ready  for  the  prefs,  which  were  never  publifhed. 
Bifhop  Tanner  has  given  us  the  title  of  one  ;  viz.  "  De  Rebus 
geftis  in  Sandlo  Concilio  Nicceno ;"  tranflated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin,  and  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Gelafius  Cyricenus, 
•which  was  tranfcribed  from  the  original  in  the  Vatican  library 
by  Cuff. 

CUJACIUS  QAMES),  a  celebrated  lawyer,  was  born  at  Thou- 
loufe about  1520.  His  parents  were  mean  :  but  nature  made  him, 
more  than  amends  for  this  misfortune,  if  it  muft  be  called  fo,  by 
the  great  talents  (he  bellowed  upon  him.  He  was  one  of  thole 
geniufes  who  did  all  without  a  rnafter.  He  taught  himfelf  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  every  thing  elfe  which  related  to 
polite  literature  :  and  he  arrived  to  fo  prodigious  a  knowledge  of 
law  in  general,  and  of  civil  law  in  particular,  that  he  is  fuppofed 
of  all  the  moderns  to  have  penetrated  the  furtheft  into  the  origin 
and  rnyfleries  of  it.  Foreigners  came  from  all  parts,  and  ftudied 
under  his  direction  and  management  ;  and  the  ableft  magillrates, 
•which  France  then  had,  were  formed  by  the  hand  of  this  lawyer. 
From  Thouloufe  he  was  invited  to  the  imiverfity  of  Cohors,  and 
thence  to  Bourges.  The  king  of  France  did  him  vaft  honour, 
and  permitted  him  to  fit  amongft  his  counfellors  of  parliament. 
Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited  him  to  Turin  ;  and 
pope  Gregory  XIII.  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  Bologne,  his  own 
native  country.  This  was  a  very  advantageous  offer  to  Cujacius  : 
but  his  age  and  infirmities  did  not  permit  him  to  accept  it.  Ke 
continued  to  teach  at  Bourges,  where  he  took  the  greatefl  pleafure 
in  communicating  familiarly  to  his  friends  and  fcholars  whatever  he 
had  difcovered  in  the  law,  and  (hewed  them  the  fhorteft  and  eafieii: 
•way  to  come  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  fcience.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  friendly  manner  of  treating  his  fcholars.  He  tifed  to 
eat  and  drink  with  them  ;  and,  to  encourage  them  in  their  (Indies, 
lent  them  money  and  books,  which  procured  him  the  name  of 
"  Father  of  his  fcholars."  He  died  at  Bourges  1590  ;  and  his 
•works  were  colleiled  by  C.  Hannibal  Fabrot,  and  publiihed  at 
Paris  in  10  vols.  16,59. 

CULLEN  (WILLIAM),  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  phyficians 
of  his  time,  was  defcended  from  a  refpedtable  family  in  Lanerk- 
fhire,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1709.  His  father  wa?,  for 
{bine  time,  Bailie,  that  is  Chief  Magistrate  of  Hamilton.  His 
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circumftances,  however,  were  not  fuch  as  to  enable  him  to  expend 
much  money  on  the  education  of  his  fon  William  ;  who,  after 
having  ferved  a  fhort  apprenticeship  to  a  furgeon  and  apothecary  at 
Glafgow,  went  feveral  voyages  to  the  We  it- Indies,  as  a  furgeon, 
in  a  trading  veffel  from  London  ;  but  of  this  employment  he  grew 
tired,  and  fettled,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  as  a  country  furgeon, 
at  Shotts,  where  he  (laid  a  fnort  time,  pra&ifing  among  the  farmers  ' 
and  country  people.  He  then  went  to  Hamilton,  in  order  to 
praclife  as  a  phyiician,  having  never  been  fond  of  operating  as  a 
furgeon. 

While  he  refided  near  Shotts,  it  chanced  that  Archibald,  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  at  that  time  bore  the  chief  political  fway  in  Scotland, 
made  a  vifit  to  a  gentleman  of  rank  in  that  neighbourhood.  The 
duke  was  fond  of  literary  purfuits,  and  was  then  particularly 
engaged  in  fome  chymical  refearches,  which  required  to  be  eluci- 
dated by  experiment.  Eager  in  thefe  purfuits,  his  grace,  while  on 
this  viiit,  found  himfelf  much  at  a  lofs  for  the  want  of  fome  fmall 
chymical  apparatus,  which  his  landlord  could  not  furnifh  :  but 
happily  recollecting  young  Cullen  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  men- 
tioned him  to  the  duke  as  a  perfon  who  could  probably  provide  it. 
He  was  accordingly  invited  to  dine  ;  and  was  introduced  to  his 
grace,  who  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  his  knowledge,  his  politenefs 
and  addrefs,  that  he  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  Dr.  Cullen's  future  advancement. 

The  name  of  Cullen,  by  this  time,  became  familiar  to  almoft 
every  table  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  thus  he  became  known,  by 
character,  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton.     That  nobleman  having  been 
fuddenly  taken  ill,  young  Cullen  was  called  in,  which  proved  another 
very  fortunate  circurcftance  in  his  favour.    The  duke,  who  became 
fond  of  the  company  and  converfation  of  his  phyiician,  procured 
him  the  appointment  of  a  place  in  the  univerfity  of  Glalgow,  for 
the  duties  of  which  he  foon  appeared  eminently  qualified.     But  it 
was  not  to  the  favour  alone  of  thefe  two  great  men,  that  Dr.  Cullen 
was  indebted  for  his  literary  fame.       He  was  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  men  of  fcience,  in  a  way  Hill  more  honourable  to  himfelf. 
The   diforder  of  the  duke   of   Hamilton   having  refilled  the    firili 
applications,  Dr.  Clarke  was  fent  for  from  Edinburgh,  and  he  was 
fo  much   pleafed   with  every   thing  that  Cullen  had  done,  that  he 
became  his  eulogift  upon  every  occafion.     The  latter  never  forgot 
this  ;  and  when  Dr.  Clarke  died,  gave  a  public  oration  in  his  praife, 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  \  which,  it  is  believed,  was  the  firft 
of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

During  his  refidence  in  the  country,  however,  feveral  important 
incidents  occurred,  that  ought  not  to  be  palled  over  in  iilence.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  was  formed  a  connection  in  buhnefs,  in 
a  very  humble  line,  between  two  men,-  who  became  afterward 
eminently  confpicuous  in  much  more  exalted  ftauoi;s.  William, 
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afterwards  Dr.  Hunter,  the  famous  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  London, 
was  a  native  of  the  fame  part  of  the  country,  and  not  being  in 
more  affluent  circumftances   than  Cullen,  thefe  two  young  men, 
Simulated  by  the  impulfe  of  genius  to  profecute   their  medical 
ftudies  with  ardour,  but  thwarted  by  the  narrownefs  of  their  for- 
tune, entered  into  a  copartnery  bufinefs  as  fiirgeons  and  apotheca- 
ries in  the  country.     The  chief  end  of  their  contract   being  to 
furnim  each  of  the  parties  with   the   means  of   profecuting   his 
medical  (Indies,  which  he  could  not  feparately  fo  well  enjoy,  it 
was  ib'pulated,  that  one  of  them  alternately  mould  be  allowed  to 
fhidy  in  what  college  he  chofe  during  the  winter,  while  the  other 
ihould  cany  on  the  bufinefs  in  the  country  for  their  common 
advantage.     In  confequence  of  this  agreement,    Cullen  was   firft 
allowed  to  fhidy  in  the  tiniverfity  of  Edinburgh,  for  one  winter ;. 
but  when  "it  came  to  Hunter's  turn  next  winter,  he,  preferring 
London  to  Edinburgh,  went  thither.     There  his  fingtilaf  neatnefs 
in  directing,  and  uncommon  dexterity  in  making  anatomical  pre- 
parations,   his  aflidui'cy   in   ftudy,    his    mildnefs   of   manner,    and 
pliability  of  temper,  foon  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Dr, 
Douglafs,  who  then  read  lectures  upon  anatomy  and  midwifery 
there,  who  engaged  Hunter  as  an   afiiftant,    and  whofe  chair  he 
afterwards  filled  with  fo  much  fatisfactiop  to  the  public. 

Thus  was  dilTolved  in  -a -pre  mature  manner,  a  copartnerfhip,  of 
as  ftngular  a  kind,  perhaps,  as  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
literature.  But  Mr.  Cullen  was  not  of  a  difpofition  to  fuffer  any 
engagement  with  him  to  be  a  bar  to  the  advancement  of  his  partner 
in  life.  He  freely  gave  up  the  articles;  and  Cullen  and  Hunter 
ever  after  maintained  a,  friendly  correfpondence,  although,  it  is 
thought,  they  never,  from  that  time,  had  a  perfonal  interview  with 
each  other. 

During  the  time  that  Mr.  Cullen  practifed  as  a  country  furgeon 
and  apothecary,  he  married  Mifs  Johnfton,  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  a  beautiful  wToman,  endued  with 
great  good  fenfe,  an  amiable  difpofition,  and  elegant  manners. 
Her  fortune  was  but  final!.  After  giving  him  a  numerous 
family,  and  participating  with  him  in  the  viciilitudes  of  fortune  he 
experienced,  ilie  died  in  the  fummer  of  1786. 

In  September  1740,  Mr.  Cnllen  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Phylic,  at  Glafgow.  In  1746,  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  in 
chymiftry  in  that  univerfity,  and,  in  the  month  of  October,  began 
his  lectures  in  that  fcience.  His  fmgular  talents  for  arrangement, 
his  diilinctnefs  of  enunciation,  his  vivacity  of  manner,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  fcience  he  taught,  rendered  his  lectures  intereft- 
ing  to  the  {indents,  to  a  degree  that  had  there  been  till  then  un- 
known. His  practice  as  a  phyfician  increafed  from  day  to  day  ; 
and  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  17,51,  he  was  then  appointed  by 
the  king,  profeilbr  of  medicine  in  that  univerfity.  This  new 
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appointment  ferved  only  to  call  forth  his  powers,  and  to  bring  to 
light,  talents,  that  it  was  not  formerly  known -he  poffeiTed  ;  fo  that 
bis  fame  continued  to  increafe.  In  17.56,  on  the  death  of  Dr, 
Plumber,  profcifor  of  chymiflry,  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Cullen  was 
imanimoufly  invited  to  accept  the  vacant  chair.  This  invitation  he 
accepted  :  and  having  reiigned  all  hi?,  employments  in  Glafgow,  he 
began  his  academical  career  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  ;  and  here  he  refided  till  his  death. 

The  firft  lectures  that  Dr.  Cullen  delivered  in  Edinburgh  were 
on  chymiftry  ;  and,  for  many  years,  he  alfo  delivered  Clinical 
Lectures  on  the  cafes  that  occurred  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  there, 
In  1769,  he  delivered  alfo  to  a  few  of  his  private  friends,  a  fhort 
courle  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  vegetation. 

Dr.  Cullen  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  £th  of  February  1790. 
Of  his  character  as  a  medical  profefior  and  author,  it  is  needlefs  to 
fpeak.  His  "  Le&ures  on  the  Materia  Medica,"  his  "  Firft 
Lines  of  Phyfic,"  &c.  are  in  the  hands  of  every  (Indent.  His 
external  appearance,  though  ftriking  and  not  unpleafing,  was  not 
elegant.  His  countenance  was  expreiTive,  and  his  eye  in  particular 
remarkably  lively,  and  at  times  wonderfully  oprefiive.  In  his 
perfBn,  he  was  tall  and  thin,  (looping  very  much  about  the  Moul- 
ders. When  he  walked,  he  had  a  contemplative  look,  and  did  not 
ieem  much  to  regard  the  objecls  around  him. 

This  great  man  was  firft  phyiician  to  his  fnajeuy  for  Scotland, 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of  Edinburgh,  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  of  Edinbufgli,  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine  at  Paris,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  at 
Madrid,  of  the  American  Philofbphical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  of 
the  Medical  Societies  of  Dublin  and  Copenhagen,  of  the  Royal 
'  Medical  and  of  the  Royal  Phyiico-Medical  Societies  of  Edinburgh. 

CUMBERLAND  (Dr.  RICHARD',  a  very  learned  Engiilh 
divine,  and  bifhop  of  Peterborough,  was  the  fon  of  a  citizen 
of  London,  and  born  there  July  15,  1632.  He  was  educated  in 
claflical  learning  at  St.  Paul's-School,  and  removed  thence  to  Mag- 
dalen-College in  Cambridge;  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A- 
in  1653,  an~d  tnat  n*'  M.  A.  in  1656.  He  had  then  thoughts  of 
applying  himfelf  to  phyilc,  and  actually  irudied  it  for  fometime; 
but  changing  his  fcheme,  he  \verit  into  holy  orders,  and  being 
.fellow  of  his  college,  was  remarkable  not  only  for  a  diligent  appli- 
cation to  books,  but  for  an  unaffected  piety  and  unblemiihed  probity 
of  manners'.  In  1658,  he  was  p  re  fen  ted  by  Sir  JuSin  Norwich  to 
the  re&ory  of  Bratnptc-n  in  Nonhamptonihire,  in  which  rural 
'  retirement  he  minded  little  e'fe  than  the  duties  of  his  function  and 
his  {Indies.  His  relaxations  from  thefe  were  very  few,  befides  his 
iournies  to  Cambridge,  \vhich  he  mane  frequently,  for  the  lake  of 
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he  thought  to  have  remained  all  his  life,  if  his  intimate  friend  and 
fellow  collegiate  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  upon  his  receiving  the  feals 
in  1667,  had  not  invited  him  up  to  town,  and  foon  after  bellowed 
upon  him  the  living  of  Allhallows,  Stamford. 

In  1672,  while  he  lived  in  London,  he  publimed  a  noble  work 
in  Latin,  entitled,  <c  De  Legibus  Naturae  Difquifitio  Philofophica, 
£c."  410.  dedicated  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  whofe  chaplain  he 
was.  Notwithstanding  the  loud  applaufe  that  was  every  where 
bellowed  on  this  performance,  Cumberland  feemed  regardlefs  of  it 
all,  and  went  on  doing  his  duty  with  the  fame  calmnefs  and  cheer- 
ful nefs  as  before.  In  this  ilation  of  a  private  clergyman  he  was 
importuned,  fuch  was  his  reputation,  by  the  univerfity  and  his 
acquaintance  there,  to  take  upon  him  the  trouble  of  refponding  at 
the  public  commencement.  He  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  while 
he  was  a  fellow  in  the  college,  by  the  performance  of  academical 
exercifes.  He  went  out  B.  D.  at  a  public  commencement  in  1663  ; 
and  aftewards  kept  an  aft  at  another  public  commencement  for  his 
doctor's  degree.  This  he  did  in  1680,  in  a  very  mafterly  manner; 
and  his  qiieitions,  directed  againftthe  oppofite  enemies  of  the  church 
of  England,  were  thefe  ;  viz.  i.  "  Sanclo  Petro  nulla  data  eft 
jurifdiftio  in  cxteros  Apoftolos."  2.  "  Separatioab  ecclefia  Angli- 
cana  e(i  fchifmatica." 

In  1686,  he  publifhed  "  An  EfTay  on  Jewifli  Meafures  and 
Weights,"  in  which  he  fhewed  great  abilities  and  learning.  His 
fmcere  attachment  to  the  Proteftant  religion  made  him  very  appre- 
henfive  of  its  danger  ;  and  the  melancholy  profpect  of  affairs  then 
affefted  him  fo  deeply,  that  it  is  fuppofe'd  to  have  brought  on  him 
a  mod  dangerous  fever.  He  was  quite  eafy  however  after  the 
Revolution,  and  remained  in  the  fame  iituation  as  before  ;  perfectly 
contented,  and  without  foliciting  or  even  defiring  preferment.  It 
was  therefore  no  fmall  furprile,  when  walking,  as  is  faid,  on  a 
po't-day  to  the  coffee-houfe,  he  read  there  in  a  news-paper,  that 
Dr.  Cumberland,  of  Stamford,  was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Peterborough  :  which  indeed  proved  true.  For  it  was  looked  upon 
at  that  time  as  a  thing  neceifary  to  the  eftablilhmerit  of  the  new 
government,  that  the  men,  who  were  to  be  raifed  to  high  ftations 
in  the  church,  mould  be  only  fuch  as  had  been  moil:  eminent  for 
their  learning,  maft  exemplary  in  their  lives,  and  moll  firm  to  the 
Proteftant  intcreft.  While  men  with  thefe  qualifications  were 
looking  for,  the  king  was  told 'that  Dr,  Cumberland  was  the  fitteft 
man  he  could  nominate  to  th'e  bifhopric  of  Peterborough;  and 
accordingly  he  was  elected  May  1^3,  1691,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Thomas  White,  who  refufed  the  new  oath. 

He  1'pent  a  good  many  years  of  his  life  in  examining  Sancho- 
ni.uho's  »•  Phoenician  Hiftory  :"  his  motives  to  which,  are  thus 
related  by  Mr.  Payne,  who  was  firft  his  chaplain,  and  afterwards, 
by  marrying  his  daughter,  became  his  fph-in-la\v.  The  advances, 
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fays   he,  which  Popery  had   made  under  king  James,  occasioned 
him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  inquiring,  by  what  fteps  and  methods 
idolatry  got  ground  in  the  world.     The  oldeft  account  ot  this  he 
believed  he  found  in  Sanchoniatho's  '*  Fragment."     This  he  faw 
was  a  profeifed  apology  for  idolatry,  and  he  lludied  it  with  no  other 
v  view,  than  as  it  led  to  the  difcovery  of  its  original  :   for  he  fpent 
fome  time  upon  it,  before  ever  he  had  a  thought  of  extracting 
from   it   footfteps   of   the  hiftory   of   the  world  before  the   flood. 
While   other    divines  therefore   of   the  church  of   England  were 
engaged  in  the  controverfy  with  the  Papifts,  he  was  endeavouring 
to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  their  idolatrous  religion.     Kis  firft  defign  he 
finimed  about  the  time  of  the  Rev€4ution,  and  would   then  have 
printed  it  ;  but  his  bookfeller,  being  a  cautious  man,  did  not  care 
to  undertake  it.       Upon   this  ciifcouragement,    he  laid  afide  the 
thoughts  of  making  it  public  ;  but,  having  entered  on  a  fubject  in 
which  he  thought  he  had  made  a  great  difcovery,  he  went  on  with 
it  rather  for  his  own  entertainment,  than  with  any  defign  of  ac- 
quainting the  world  with  it.    Pie  made  a  progrefs  on  a  fecond  part, 
which  he  entitled,  "  Origines  Gentium  Antiquiffimas  ;"  nor  did  he 
difcontinue  thefe  refearches  into  the  oldeft  times,  till  1702.     1  hefe 
works  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  chaplain  and  fori-in- 
law  Mr.  Payne  :   the  firft,  in   1720,  8vo.  under  this  title,  "  San- 
choniatho's  Phoenician  Hiftory,  tranflated  from  the  firit  Book  of 
Eufebius  de    Prxparatione   Evangelica  :    with  a  Continuation    of 
Sanchoniatho's  Hiftory  by  Eratolthenes  Cyrenxus's  canon,  which. 
Dicsearchus  connects  with  the  firft  Olympiad."     The  fecond  work 
was  published  in    1724,  8vo.    called    "  Origines   Gentium  Anti- 


Bilhop  Cumberland  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  appears  to 
have  retained  great  vigour  of  mind,  as  well  as  great  vigour  of  body, 
to  the  laft.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1718,  he  was  {truck  in 
the  afternoon  with  a  deadly  palfy,  from  which  he  could  not  be 
recovered.  He  had  no  previous  notice  of  this  at  all  ;  for  he  rofe 
that  morning  rather  better  and  more  vigorous  than  ufuah  He  died 
Ocl,  9,  in  his  87th  year,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral.  It 
'is  doing  him  no  more  than  juftice  to  fay,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
very  uncommon  parts,  very  uncommon  learning,  and  oi  virtue 
and  true  piety  (lill  more  uncommon. 

CUN7EUS  (PETER),  a  very  learned  lawyer,  and  profeiTor  in 
the  univeriity  oi  Leyden,  was  born  at  Fleflingue,  or  Flufhing,  in 
Zealand,  1586.  He  was  fent  to  Leyden  at  fourteen,  where  he 
made  great  progrefs  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and 
Syriac  learning,  under  John  Drufius  ;  and  with  his  afiiftance  gained 
a  deep  knowledge  into  the  Jewiih  antiquities.  It  appears  that  he 
was  at  firft  cleiigned  for  divinity,  by  his  maintaining  theological 
theics  under  Aiminius  in  1605;  but  religious  difputes  running 
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high  sit  that  time,  he  conceived  a  difguft  to  it,  and  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  belles  lettres  and  the  law.  He  was  created  L  L.  D.  at 
Leyden  in  1611,  at  which  time  he  was  chofen  profeffor  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  or  of  eloquence.  He  was  afterwards  made  profeifor  of 
politics  ;  and  in  1615  of  civil  law,  which  employment  he  held  to 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1638.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral 
ingenious  and  learned  works  ;  and  his  little  book  "  De  Republics 
Hebrceorum"  is  Mill  held  in  high  efteem.  His  "  Satyra  Menippsea 
in  fiii  frjculi  hfrm'nes  ineme  cruditos,"  was  printed  at  Levden  in 

*  *.  j 

1632,  and  as  much  admired  tor  its  wit  as  learning.  He  likewife 
publiihed  remarks  upon  Nonius's  "  Dionyfiaca,"  and  fome  in- 
auguration and  other  Speeches;  not  to  omit  a  tranflation  which  he 
made  of  Julian's  Carfars.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learn-- 
ing;  but  of  a  melancholy  humour;  which  arofe  from  his  feden- 
tary  way  of  lifef,  and  which  men  of  hard  application  and  ftudy 
are  very  apt  to  tall  into. 

CUNNINGHAM  (ALEXANDER),  author  of  a  hiftory  of 
Great-Britain,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  accefnon  of  king 
George  I.  was  a  native  of  Scotland;  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  afcertain  either  the  time  or  place  of  his  birth.  It  appears, 
however,  that  his  father  was  minifter  of  the  parifh  of  Ettrick,  in 
the  prefbyiery  of  Selkirk.  He  is  faid,  to  have  received  part  of  his 
education  in  Holland ;  and  he  palled  fome  of  the  earlier  years  of 
his  life  as  a  travelling  governor.  He  was  a  friend  to  tV.e  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  ;  was  much  with  the  Scottifh  refugees  at 
the  Hague  previously  to  that  event ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  he  was  in  Holland  in  1688,  and  that  he  even  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet  with  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  but  of  this  there  is 
not  fufficient  evidence.  lie  travelled  with  James,  afterwards  earl 
of  Hyndford,  and  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  William  Carmichael,  father 
of  the  prefen t  earl,  who  was  younger  brother  to  that  nobleman. 
They  puffed  two  winters  at  Utrecht  and  Franeker,  between  the 
years  1692  and  1695,  and  travelled  together  for  fome  time  aftcr- 
\vards.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  aifo  much  connected  with  the 
family  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyle  :  he  appears  to  have  had  a 
confiderable  (hare  in  the  ed  .  ion  of  that  nobleman's  fan,  lord 
Lome,  afterwards  \vell  known  tinder  the  name  of  John,  duke  of 
Argyle;  and  he  afterwards  travelled  with  him  abroad.  In  1701, 
he  was  in  France,  and  was  empiovcd  in  ioine  negotiations  relative 
to  the  Scottiih  trade  with  tkat  kingdom.  About  this  time  he  ap- 
pears alfo  to  have  had  the  care  of  lome  ether  perfon  of  rank,  whon> 
.he  carried  with  him  into  Italy. 

In  1703,  he  was  at  Hanover,  in  company  with  Mr.  Addifcn  : 

and  returned  to  England  in  th::t  year.     By  this  time  he  appears  io 

have   formed  ibrne   important  political  connexions  ;  for,  niter  1 

arrival  in  England,  the  fame  year,  we  find  him,  thro'-ji  ihe  inter* 
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vention  of  Dr.  Moore,  then  bifhop  of  Norwich,  engaged  in  a  fe- 
cret  negotiation  for  the  purpofe  of  reconciling  lord  Somers  and 
Mr.  Harley  ;  in  which  he  fucceeded,  at  leaft  for  a  time  ;  the  re- 
conciliation  between  thefe  ftatefmen  being  perfected,  as  he  informs 
us,  at  the  houfe  of  lord  Halifax.  About  this  time  alfo  he  was 
conftilted  at  London  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  new  mi- 
niftry  for  Scotland.  He  recommended  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and 
the  earl  of  Roxburgh;  but  if  their  youth  were  confidered  as  an 
objection  to  thefe  nobleman,  he  pointed  out,  as  the  fitted  minifter 
for  that  kingdom,  next  to  them,  the  marquis  of  Tweedale.  In 
1704,  he  was  fo  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  Engliih  miniftry, 
as  to  be  confulted  by  them,  at  London,  -whether  the  royal  affent 
ihould  be  given  to  the  Scotch  Act  of  Security.  It  appears  that  he 
was  ftill  in  London  in  the  following  year,  from  a  paifage  which 
occurs  in  his  hiltory,  wherein  he  mentions  his  having  had  a  cori- 
verfation  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  about  attacking  Toulon,  two  years 
before  the  attack,  which  was  made  in  1707. 

In  1706,  Mr.  Cunningham  appears  to  have  gone  abroad  again; 
and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  during  that  year  he  was  in  Holland,  and 
that  the  following  year  he  travelled  into  Italy.  But  before  the 
clofe  of  the  year  1707,  he  was  again  in  London,  and  took  a  very 
active  part  in  promoting  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Scotch 
privy-cpuncil ;  as  he  did  alfo  the  following  year  in  fupport  of  a 
bill  relative  to  collegiate  and  cathedral  churches,  and  for  fubject- 
ing  deans  and  prebendaries  to  their  diocefans.  He  likewife  exerted 
all  his  influence,  that  the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
chofen  for  Scotland,  mould  be  ftrenuous  afferters  of  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution. 

When  a  new  miniflry  was  about  to  be  formed,  and  the  Tories 
began  to  acquire  an  afcendency,  Mr.  Cunningham  again  wer.t 
abroad;  and  in  October  1711,  he  was  at  Milan,  in  company 
vsith.  Richard,  lord  Lonfdale,  with  whom  he  was  introduced  to 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  then  in  that  city,  andjuft  raifed  to  the 
imperial  throne.  He  appears  to  have  continued  abroad  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  at  Venice  met  with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with 
whom  he  fpent  a  week  in  that  city.  When  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, we  do  not  find,  nor  are  any  further  particulars  related  of 
him  during  this  reign  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  he 
was  appointed  minifter  from  the  court  of  Great-Britain  to  the  re- 
public of  Venice.  He  arrived  in  that  city  in  171,5,  and  continued 
there,  in  the  character  of  refident,  till  the  year  1720,  when  he 
returned  again  to  London.  He  lived  inany  years  after,  which  he 
feems  chiefly  to  have  paffed  in  a  (ludiotis  retirement.  In  173,5, 
he  was  vifited  in  London  by  lord  Hyndford,  by  the  direction  of 
his  lordihip's  father,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor,  when  he  ap- 
peared to  be  very  old.  He  fee  ins  to  have  lived  about  two  yeais 
after;  for  the  body  of  an  Alexander  Cunningham  lies  interred  in 
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the  vicar  chancel  of  St.  Martin's. church,  who  died  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  on  the  i^th  day  of  May  1737;  and  who 
was  probably  the  fame  perfon. 

His  "  Hiftory  of  Great-Britain,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
to  the  acceflion  of  George  the  Firlt,"  was  published  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 4to.  in  1787.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in 
Latin,  but  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  the  Rev.  William  Thom- 
fon,  LL.  D.  The  original  manufcript  came  into  the  poflcllion  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hollingbery,  archdeacon  of  Chichefter,  fome  of  whofe  rela- 
tions had  been  connected  with  the  author.  He  communicated  it 
to  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  now 
bifhop  of  Carlifle,  both  of  whom  recommended  the  publication. 
In  a  ihort  preface  to  the  work,  the  archdeacon  fays,  '«  My  firlr. 
d-fjgn  was  to  have  produced  it  in  the  original  ;  but  knowing  how 
few  are  fufficieatly  learned  to  underftand,  and  how  many  are  in- 
diffofed  to  read  two  quarto  volumes  in  Latin,  however  interefting 
and  entertaining  the  fubject  may  be,  I  altered  my  purpofe,  and  in- 
tended to  have  fent  it  into  the  world  in  a  tranQation.  A  nervous 
fever  depriving  me  of  the  power,  defeated  the  fcheme."  But  he 
afterwards  transferred  the  undertaking  to  Dr.  Thomfon  ;  and  Dr. 
Hollingbery  obferves,  that  Dr.  Thomfon  "  has  exprefied  the  fenfe 
of  the  author  with  fidelity."  The  work  was  undoubtedly  well 
deferving  of  publication.  It  contains  the  hiftory  of  a  very  intereft- 
ing period,  written  by  a  man  who  had  a  confiderable  degree  of  au- 
thentic information,  and  his  book  contains  many  curious  particulars 
not  to  be  found  in  other  hiftories.  His  characters  are  often  drawn 
with  judgment  and  impartiality  :  at  other  times  they  are  fomewhat 
tinctured  with  prejudice.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  re- 
fpecl  to  bijhop  Burnet,  aga.inft  whom  he  appears  to  have  conceived 
a  ftrong  perfonal  diflike.  But  he  was  manifeftly  a  very  attentive 
obferver  of  the  tranfaclions  of  his  own  time  ;  his  work  contains 
many  juft  political  remarks;  and  the  fads  which  he  relates  are 
exhibited  with  great  perfpicuity,  and  often  with  much  animation- 
Throughout  his  book  he  frequently  interfperfes  fome  account  of 
the  literature,  and  of  the  moil  eminent  perfons  of  the  age  concern- 
ing which  he  writes  ;  and  he  has  alfo  adorned  his  work  with  manr 
allufions  to  the  chflics,  and  to  ancient  hifrory. 

Alexander  Cunningham,-  the  author  of  the  hiftory  of  Great- 
Britain,  has, been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  perfon  with  Alexander 
Cunningham,  who  pnblifhed  an  edition  of  Horace  at  t-he  Hague, 
in  two  volumes,  8vo.  in  1721,  which  is  highly  efteemed.  But, 
from  ~f he  heft  information  we  have  been  .able  to  collecl,  they  were 
certainly  different  perfons;  though  they  were  both  of  the  fame 
name,  lived  at  the  fame  time,  had  both  been  travelling  tutors, 
were' both  faid  to  have  Jt>e'en  eminent  for  jtheir/fkrll  at  the. game 
of  chefs,'  an^  both  lived  to"  a  very  advanced  "age.  The  editor  of 
Horace  is  generally  laid  to  have  died  in  Holland,  where  he  taught 
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both  the  civil  and  canon  law?,  and  where  he  had  collected  a. very 
'  large  library,  which  was  fold  in  that  country.    ' 

CUPERUS  (GISBERT),  one  of  the  >moft  learned  members  of 
the  academy  of  belles  lettres  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Hemmen  in 
the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  1644;  became  profeflbr  of  hiftory,  and 
alfo  burgomafter  at  Deventer;  and  died  there  in  1716.  His  works 
are,  i.  "  Obfervationes  Criticse  &  Chronological,"  3  vols.  ^to. 
2.  "  Apotheofis  Homeri,  1683,'*  410.-  3.  "  A  Hiftory  of  the 
three  Gordians."  4.  "  A  Collection  of  Letters,"  fome  of  which 
are  finall  diflertations  upon  obfcure  points  of  antiquity. 

CURCELLJEUS  (STEPHEN),  an  eminent  and  learned  divine, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1586,  and  died  at  Amiterdam  in  1658. 
He  was  a  rhinifter  in  France  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  re- 
tired to  Amfterdam,  where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  -among 
the  followers  of  Arminius.  He  read  le&ures  in  divinity  to  thofc 
of  his  own  party,  and  fucceeded  Epifcopius  in  the  profeflbrmip. 
He  wrote  a  great,  many  pieces  in  the  theological  way  .where  he  always 
follows  the  fentiments  of  Epifcopius,  and  very  often  does  little 
more  than  abridge  him :  however,  lie  explains  his  notions  in  a 
clear  and  elegant  manner.  He  had  great  (kill  in  the  Greek,  as 
appears  by  his  tranflation  of  Comenius's  book,  entitled,  "  Janua 
linguarum,"  into  that  language.  He  applied  himfeif  particularly 
to  a  critical  examination  of  the  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment ;  of  which  he  gave  a  new  edition  with  many  various  read- 
ings drawn  from  different  MSS.  He  prefixed  a  large  diiTertation, 
to  this  edition,  in  which  he  treats  of  various  readings  in  general  ; 
and  remarks  among  other  things,  that  it  would  be  extremely  well,  if 
there  were  no  various  readings  in  the  books  of  the  New  Telia- 
ment,  but  that  it  is  undeniable  there  are  numbers,  and  very  ancient 
ones  too  ;  yet  none,  as  he  confeiles,  which  affect  in  the  leaft  a  tingle 
article  of  faith. 

CURTIUS  (QuiNTUs),  a  Latin  hiftorian,  who  has  written 
the  actions  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  ten  books  :  the  two  firft  of 
which  are  indeed  not  extant,  but  yet  are  fo  excellently  fuppiied 
by  Freinihemius,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  deplore  the  lofs  of 
them.  Where  this  author  was  born,  nobody  pretends  to  know  ; 
and  even  when  he  lived,  is  (till  a  difpute  among  the  learned,  and 
_never  likely  to  be  fettled. 

Cardinal  du  Perron  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  this  hiftorian, 
that  he  declared  one  page  of  him  to  be  worth  30  of  Tacitus.  Al- 
phdnfo,  king  of  Naples,  labouring  under  an  indifpofition  at  Capua, 
from  which  none  of  his  phyficians  could  relieve  him,  Antonius 
Panormita  made  choice  of  books,  and  among  the  reft  of  the 
"  Hulory  of  Alexander,"  by  Quintus  Curtius.  To  this  the  prince 
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liftened  very  attentively,  and  was  fo  extremely  pleafed  with  it, 
that  he  almoft  entirely  recovered  the  very  firft  day  it  was  read  to 
him.  Upon  which  occafion  he  could  not  help  rallying  his  phyfi- 
cians,  and  telling  them,  that  whatever  they  might  think  of  their 
Hippocrates  and  their  Avicenna,  Quintus  Curtius  was  worth  a 
thoufand  of  them. 

CUSA  (NICOLAS  DE),  a  cardinal,  fo  called  from  Ctifa,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  His  parents  were  mean  and  poor  ;  and  it  was 
his  own  perfonal  merit,  which  raifed  him  to  the  height  of  dignity 
he  afterwards  attained.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts  and 
learning,  particularly  famous  for  his  vail  knowledge  in  law  and 
divinity,  and  withal  a  great  natural  philofbpher  and  geometrician. 
Nicolas  V.  made  him  a  cardinal  by  the  title  of  St.  Peter  ad  vin- 
cula  in  1448,  and  two  years  after  bifhop  of  Brixia.  In  14,511  he 
was  fent  legate  into  Germany  to  preach  the  croifade,  that  is,  to 
found  the  trumpet  to  an  holy  war;  but  not  fucceeding  in  this 
attempt,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  reforming  fome  monafteries 
•which  he  vifited,  and  of  eftabliuhing  fome  new  orders  relating  to 
ecclefiaftical  difcipline.  He  returned  to  Rome  under  Calixtus  III. 
and  afterwards  was  made  governor  of  it  by  Pius  II.  during  his 
abfence  at  Mantua;  where  he  was  chief  c'oncerter  and  manager  of 
the  war  againft  the  Turkr-.  He  died  at  Todi,  a  city  of  Umbria, 
in  1464,  aged  63  years.  His  body  was  interred  at  Rome  ;  but  his 
heart,  it  is  laid,  was  carried  to  a  church  belonging  to  the  hofpitai 
of  St.  Nicolas,  which  he  had  founded  near  Cufa,  and  where  he 
erected  a  moft  noble  and  ample  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
He  left  many  excellent  works  behind  him,  which  were  collected 
and  printed  in  three  volumes  at  Bafil  in  156,5.  The  firfi  volume 
contains  all  his  metaphyfical  tracts,  in  which  he  is  very  abftrnfe 
and  profound  :  the  fecond,  his  controverfial  pieces,  and  others 
which  relate  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church  ;  the  third,  his  mathe- 
matical, geographical,  and  agronomical  works.  It  is  faid  of  Cufa, 
that  before  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  he  had  taken  the  freedom  to 
reprehend  fome  errors  and  mifdemeanors  in  the  Pope  ;  and  there 
are  fome  inftances  in  his  works,  where  he  has  made  no  fcruple  to 
detect  and  cxpofe  the  lying  fophiftries  and  faife  traditions  of  his 


church. 


CUSPINIAN  (JOHN),  a  German,  was  born  at  Sweinfurt  in, 
1473-,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1529.  He  was'rirft  phyfician  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  employed  by  tfiat  prince  in  feveral  de- 
licate negotiations.  '  We  have  of  his  in  Latin,  i.  "  A  Hiftory  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  from  Julius  Csefar  to  the  Death  of  Maxi- 
milian I."  Degory  Wheare,  in  his  "'Methodus  Legends  Hif- 
toriae,"  calls  this  "  luculehtum  lane  opus,  &  omnium  lecTione  dig- 
-.fiimum."  2.  An  Hiilory  of  A^ilria  ,"  being  a  kind  of  con- 
tinuation 
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tinuation  of  the  preceding.  3.  "  An  Hiftory  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Turks,  and  of  their  Cruelties  towards  Chriftians."  Gerard 
VoiTius  calls  Cufpinian  "  magnum  fuo  asvo  hiftoriae  lumen. 


" 


CUTTS  (JoriN,  lord),  a  foldier  of  mod  hardy  bravery  in 
rig  William's  wars,  was  fon  of  Richard  Cutts,  Efq;  of  Match- 
ing in  Eflex ;  where  the  family  were  fettled  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  and  had  a  great  eftate.  He  entered  early  into  the 
iervice  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  aid-de-camp  to  the  duke 
of  Lorrain  in  Hungary,  and  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary manner  at  the  taking  of  Buda  by  the  Imperialists  in  1686; 
which  important  place  had  been  for  near  a  century  and  a  half  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Returning  to  England  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  had  a  regiment  of  foot ;  was  created  baron  of  Gowran 
in  Ireland,  Dec.  6,  1690  ;  appointed  governor  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  April  14,  1693;  was  made  a  major-general ;  and,  when 
the  aifaflination  project  was  difcovered,  1695-6,  was  captain  of 
the  king's  guard.  In  1698  he  was  complimented  by  Mr.  John 
Hopkins,  as  one  to  whom  •'  a  double  crown  was  due,"  as  a  hero 
and  a  poet.  And  in  1699,  his  lordfhip,  was  introduced  in  a  com- 
pliment to  king  William  on  his  conquefts. 

He  was  colonel  of  the  Coldftream,  or  fecond  regiment  of  guards, 
in  1701  -,  when  Mr.  Steele,  who  was  indebted  to  his  intereil  for 
a  military  commiltjon,  infcribed  to  him  his  firft  work,  "  The 
Chriftian  Hero."  On  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  made 
a  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces  in  Holland  ;  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  under  the  duke  of  Ormond,  March  23, 
17°4~5  '•>  an^  afterwards  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  that  kingdom, 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  action,  a  circumftance  which  broke 
his  heart.  He  died  at  Dublin,  Jan.  26,  1706-7,  and  is  buried 
there  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrift-Church.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
.death  of  queen  Mary  ;  and  publifhed,  in  1687,  "  Poetical  Exer- 
cifes,  written  upon  feveral  Occafions,  and  dedicated  to  her  royal 
highneis  Mary,  princefs  of  Orange;  licenfed  March  23,  1686-7, 
Roger  L'Eftrange."  It  contains,  befides  the  dedication  figned 
T.  Cutts,  vcrfes  to  that  princefs  ;  a  poem  on  Wifdom,  another  to 
Mr.  Waller  on  his  commending  it ;  feven  more  copies  of  verfes 
(one  of  them  called  "  La  Mufe  Cavalier,"  which  had  been 
afcribed  to  lord  Peterborough,  and  as  fuch  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wai- 
pole  in  the  lift  of  that  nobleman's  writings)  and  11  fongs;  the 
\yhole  compofing  but  a  very  thin  volume  ;  which  is  by  no  means 
fo  fcarce  as  Mr.  Walpole  fuppofes  it  to  be.  The  author  f peaks 
of  having  more  pieces  by  him. 

CYPRIANUS  (THASCIUS  CJECILIUS),  a  principal  father  of 
the  Chriftian  church,  was  born  at  Carthage  in  Africa,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his 
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parents,  than  that  they  were  heathens  ;  and  he  himfelf  continued 
Juch  till  the  laft  12  years  of  his  life.  He. applied  himfelf  early  to 
the  ftudy  of  oratory  ;  and  fome  of  the  ancients,  Latlantius  in  par- 
ticular, inform  us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  .at  Carthage  with  the 
Ittgheft  applaufe.  Tertullian  was  his  mailer;  and  Cyprian  was 
fo  fond  of  reading  him,  that,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  MS,  there  never 
went  a  day,  but  he  ufed  to  fay  to  his  amanuenfis,  "  Da  magiftrum," 
**  Give  me  my  rnafter."  However;  Cyprian  far  excelled  Tertul- 
Lan  as  a  writer.  Tertullian's  ftyle  was  exceedingly  harlh  and 
crabbed.  Cyprian's/  on  the  contrary,  clear  and  intelligible. 

Cyprian's  converlion  to  the  religion  of  Chrifl  is  fixed  by  Pear- 
fon  to  the  year  246  ;  and  was  at  Carthage,  where,  as  St.  Jerome 
chferves,  he  had  often  employed  his  rhetoric  in  the  defence  of 
Paganifm.  It  was  brought  about  by  one  Cascilius,  a  pried  of 
the  church  of  Carthage,  whofe  p?.rr»^  Cyprian  afterwards  took  ; 
and  between  whom  there  ever  after  fubfifted  fo  clofe  a  friendmip, 
that  Cascilius  at  his  death  committed  to  him  the  care  of  his  family. 
Cyprian  was  alfo  a  married  man  himfelf;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  con- 
verted to  the  faith,  lie  relolved  upon  a  (late  of  continence,  which 
was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  being  not  yet  become  general. 
Being  now  a  Chriflian,  he  was  to  give  the  ufual  proof  of  the  iin- 
cerity  of  his  cohverfion  ;  and  that  was,  by  writing  againft  Paganifin, 
and  in  defence  of  Chriiiinnity.  With  this  view  he  compoied  his 
piece  "  De  Gratia  Dei,"  which  he  addreiied  to  Donatus.  It  is  a 
work  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  *'  Apologetic"  of  Tertullian, 
and  the  "  Oclavius"  of  Minutius  Felix  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  Cyprian  has  not  only  ifififted  upon  the  fame  argumentsvwith 
thofe  writers,  but  frequently  tranlcribed  their  words,  thofe  of  Minn- 
tins  Felix  efpeciaily.  In  2^7,  the  year  after  his  converfion,  he 
compofed  another  piece  upon  the  fubjecT:,  entitled,  "  De  Idolorum 
Vanitate,"  in  which  he  has  taken  the  fame  liberties  with  Tertullian 
and  Minutius  Felix. 

Cyprian's  behaviour,  both  before  and  after  his  baptifm,  was  fo 
highly  pleafmg  to  the  bifnop  of  Carthage,  -that  he  ordained  him 
pried  a  few  months  after.  It  was  rather  irregular  to  ordain  a 
man  thus  in  his  very  noviciate ;  but  Cyprian  was  fo  extraordinary 
a  perfon,  and  thought  c  te  of  doing  fuch  iingular  fervice  to 
the  church,  that  it  might  fcem  allowable  in  his  cafe  to  difpenfe 
a  little  with  the  form  and  difcipline  of  it.  For  befides  his  known 
talents  as  a  fecular  man,  he  hud  acquired  a  high  reputation  of  fanc- 
tiiy  fmce  his  converfion  ;  having  not  only  feparated  himfelf  from 
his  wife,  as  \\-c  have,  oblerved  Uci ore,  v/hich  in  thofe  days  was 
thought  an  extraordinary  act  or  piety,  but  alfo  configned  over  all 
his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  hirr.lelf  up  entirely  to  the  things 
of  God.  It  was  on  this  account,  no  doubt,  too,  that  when  the 
bifhop  of  Carthage  -died  the  year  after,  that  is  in  248,-  none  was 
judged  fo  proper  to  fuccecd  him-  as  Cyprian.  Cyprian  himfelf,  as 
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Pontius  teHs   us,  was  extremely  againfl   it,  and  kept    out  of  the 

/•»  ^^ 

way  on  purpoie  to  avoid  being  chofen  ;  but  the  people  infifted  upon 
it,  and  he  was  forced  to  comply.  The  quiet  and  repofe  which  the 
Chriftians  had  enjoyed  for  the  lad  40  years  had,  it  feems,  greatly 
corrupted  their  manners;  and  therefore  Cyprian's  firft  care,  after 
his  advancement  to  the  bilhopric,  was  to  correct  diforders  and  re- 
form abufes.  Luxury  was  prevalent  among  them  ;  and  manv  of 
their  women  were  not  fo  uric!  as  they  mould  be,  efpecialiy  in  the 
article,  of  drefs.  This  occasioned  him  to  draw  up  his  piece,  '*  De 
Habitu  Virginum,"  in  which,  befides  what  he  fays  on  that  par- 
ticular head,  he  inculcates  many  lelibns.of  rnodefty  and  fobriety. 

In  249,  the  emperor  Deceits  began  to  iffue  out  very  fevere 
edicts  again  ft  the  ChriirJans,  which  particularly  affected  thofe  upon 
the  coaits  of  Africa  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  250,  the  heathen:^ 
in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  at  Carthage,  loudly  infilled  upon 
Cyprian's  being  'thrown  to  the  lions:  a  common  method,  as  is 
well  known,  of  deitrovmg  the  primitive  Chriftians.  Cyprian  upoa 
this  withdrew  from  his  church  at  Cartilage,  and  fled  into  retire- 
ment, to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  perfecution  ;  which  flep,  how  jufti- 
fiable  foever  in  itfelf,  gave  great  fcandal,  and  feems  to  have  been 
confidered  by  the  clergy  ot  Rome,  in  a  public  letter  written  upon 
the  fubject  of  it  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage,  as  a  defertion  of  his 
poll  and  paftoral-dutv.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  to  find  Cypriaia 
himfelf,  as  well  as  his  apologiit  Pontius,  the  writer  of  his  life,  fb 
folicitous  to  excufe  it  ;  which  they  both  endeavour  to  do  by  affirm- 
ing, that  "  he  was  commanded  to  retire  by  a  fpecial  revelation 
from  heaven  ;  and  that  his  flight  was  not  the  effeft  of  any  other 
fear  but  that  of  offending  Gcd."  It  is  remarkable,  that  thij  fa- 
ther was  a  great  pretender  to  vifions. 

As  foon  as  .Cyprian  hao1  withdrawn  himfelf,  he  was  profcribed 
by  name,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  He  lay  concealed,  but  not 
inaclive  ;  for  he  continued  to  write  from  time  to  time  to  the  clergy 
and  to  the  laity  fuch  letters,  as  their  unhappy  fituation  and  occa- 
fions  required.  He  exhorted  the  clergy  to  take  care  of  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  church,  of  the  poor,  and  efpecialiy  of  thofe  who 
differed  for  thegofpel  ;  and  he  gave  them  particular  directions  upon 
each  of  thefe  heads.  He  exhorted  the  people  to  be  of  good  cou- 
rage, to  ftand  fa  ft  in  the  faith,  and  to  perfevere  againil  all  the 
tenors  of  pCifecutio.n  even  unto  death;  alluring  them,  that  the 
prefent  *'  afflictions,-  which  were  but  for  a  moment,  wouii  work 
tor  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weipht  of  glory." 

£^  *^  C3  •* 

When  the  perfecution  was  over,  as  it  was  in  2,51  or  2,52,  Cyprian 
returned  to  Carthage,  and  appeared  again  at  the  head  oi  his  clergy* 
He  had  now  much  buiinefs  upon  his  hands,  which  was  occafkmed 
in  his  abfence,  partly  by  the  perfecution,  and  the  diforders  attend- 
ing it,  and  partly  by  rii-iiions  which  had  ariicn  among  the  Chrif- 
tians. The  £rft  thing,  that  .prefemed  itfelf  was  the  cafe  of  the 
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lapfed,  or  thofe  unhappy  members  of  the  church  who  had  not  been 
able  to  ftand  the  fiery  trial  of  perfecution,  but  had  been  drawn 
by  the  terrors  of  it  to  renounce  Chrifr,  and  facrifice  to  idols  ;  and 
for  the  fettling  of  this,  he  immediately  called  a  council  at  Carthage. 
The  year  after,  he  called  another  council,  to  fit  upon  the  baptifm 
of  infants  ;  and,  in  255,  a  third,  to  debate  concerning  baptifm 
received  from  heretics,  which  was  there  determined  to  be  void  and 
of  no  effect.  All  thefe  points  had  produced  great  difputes  and 
difturbances  ;  and  as  to  the  lair,  namely,  heretical  baptifm,  it  was 
fo  far  from  being  fixed  at  Carthage  to  the  fatisfaqtion  of  the 
church,  that  Stephen,  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Chriftian  world,  afterwards  oppofed  it  with  the  utmoft  violence. 

Thefe  diviiions  and  tumults  among  the  Chrittians  railed  a  fe- 
cond  perfecution  againd  them,  in  257,  under  the  emperor  Valerian. 
Stephen,  hiihop  of  Rome,  was  put  to  death,  and  Cyprian  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  Afpafius,  the  prdconful  of  Africa;  by 
whom,  after  he  had  confefled  himfelf  a  Chriftian,  and  refuied  to 
facrifice  to  idols,  he  was  condemned  to  be  banifhed.  He  was  fent 
to  Curebes,  a  maritime  town  of  Zeugitania  ;  and  here,  if  you  will 
believe  Pontius,  he  had  a  vifion,  admonilhing  him  of  his  death, 
•which  was  to  happen  the  year  after.  When  he  had  continued  in 
this  defert,  for  fuch  it  was,  11  months,  and  without  having  fuf- 
fered  a  forfeiture  of  his  goods,  Galerus  Maximus,  a  new  proconful, 
who  had  iucceec'ed  Afpafms,  recalled  him  from  his  exile,  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  public  at  Carthage ;  neverthelefs,  Galerius  being 
retired  to  Utica,  and  Cyprian  having  intimations  that  he  was  to 
be  carried  thither,  the  latter  abfconded,  and,  when  foldiers  were 
fent  to  apprehend  him,  was  not  to  be  found.  Cyprian  excufes 
this  conduct  in  a  letter,  by  faying,  that  "  it  was  not  the  fear  of 
death,  which  made  him  conceal  himfelf,  but  that  he  thought  it 
became  a  bilhcp  to  die  upon  the  fpot,  and- in  fight  of  that  flock 
over  which  he  prcfided."  Accordingly,  when  the  proconful  re- 
turned to  Carthage,  Cyprian  came  forth,  and  prefented  himfelf  to 
the  guards,  v.  ho  were  commillioned  and  ready  to  feize  him.  He 
was  carried  to  the  proconful,  who  ordered  him  to  be  brought  again 
on  the  morrow.  Cyprian  being  introduced,  the  proconful  afked 
him,  "  whether  he  was  Thafcius  Cyprian  ?>;  To  which  Cyprian 
anfwered,  I  am."  P.  "  Have  you  prelided  over  thefe  facrilegious 
perfons  r"  C.  "  Yes."  P.  "  The  molt  holy  emperors  have 
commanded  you  to  facrifice."  C.  "  I  will  not  do  it."  P.  "  Con- 
fider  upon  it."  C.  "  Execute  your  orders;  for  I  need  not con- 
iider  upon  a  thing  fo  juft-"  Then  the  proconful,  after  conferring 
a  little  with  his  counfellors,  delivered  himfelf  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  You  have  lived  long  in  this  facrilegious  way;  you  have 
engaged  many  perfons  in  a  deferable  conipiracy  ;  you  have 
declared  war  with  the  gods  of  the  Romans,  and  with  their  moil 
facred  laws  \  nor  have  the  molt  holy  and  pious  emperors,  Gal- 
lienus  and  Valerian,  been  able  to  yecall  you  to  the  religion  of 
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their  ancestors.  Wherefore,  being  convicted  of  being;  the  grand 
promoter  and  leader  of  the  greateil  crimes,  you  fhall  be  made  an 
example  to  thofe  whom  you  have  feduced  into  a  confederacy  with 
you,  and  fhall  fatisfy  the  law  by  your' death.'*  When  he  had  faid 
this,  he  pronounced  upon  him  a  fentence,  conceived  in  thefe  terms  : 
"  We  will,  and  it  is  our  pleafure,  that  Thafcius  Cyprianus  be 
beheaded  ;"  to  which  the  martyr  anfwered,  vt  God  be  praifed  1" 
He  was  then  led  away  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  he  fuffered 
with  great  firmnefs  and  conftaricy  ;  after  he  had  been  bifhop  of 
Carthage  10  years,  and  a  Chriflian  not  more  than  12.  He  died 
Sept.  14,  258. 

The  works  of  this  father  and  confefTor  have  been  often  printed. 
The  firft  edition  of  any  note  was  that  of  Rigaltius,  printed  at  Paris 
in  1648  ;  afterwards  in  1666,  with  very  great  additions.  This 
edition  of  Rigaltius  was  coniiderably  improved  by  Fell,  bifhop  of 
Oxford  ;  at  which  place  it  was  hancifomely  printed  in  1682,  with 
the  "  Annales  Cyprianici"  of  Bp.  Pearfon  prefixed.  Fell's  edition 
was  reprinted  at  Amfterdam  in  1700;  after  which  a  Benedi&irie 
monk  publiihed  another  edition  of  this  father  at  Paris  in  1727. 
The  works  of  Cyprian  have  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Dr. 
Marshal  ;  for  this  reafon  chiefly,  that  of  all  the  fathers  none  are 
capable  of  being  made  fuch  good  life  of,  in  fupporting  the  dodlrines 
and  difcipline  oi  our  church,  as  he. 

CYRANO  (BERGEKAC),  a  French  author  of  a  fingular  cha- 
racter, was  born  in  Gafcony  about  1620.  His  father,  who  was  a 
gentleman,  placed  him  at  firft  under  a 'prieft  in  the  neighbourhood; 
but  making  little  progrefs  under  fuch  a  matter,  he  was  lent  to  Paris, 
and  there  became  a  cadet  in  the  regiment  of  guards,  where  all  the 
young  French  gentlemen  ferve  their  apprenticefhip  in  the  military 
art.  He  was  but  19  years  of  age  when  he  entered  this  company  ; 
and  here  his  natural  courage,  and  readinefs  to  ferve  his  friends, 
foon  made  him  known  by  the  frequent  duels  he  was  engaged  in,  in 
the  quality  of  a  fecond.  The  courage  he  (hewed  upon  thele  occa- 
fions,  and  fome  other  defperate  actions  in  which  he  diftinguiihed 
himfelf,  got  him  the  name  of  the  Intrepid,  which  he  retained  to 
the  end'of  his  life.  He  was  fliot  through  the  body  at  the  fiege  of 
Mouzon,  and  run  through  the  neck  at  the  fiege  of  Arras,  in  1640. 
The  hardships  he  fuffered  at  thele  two  lieges,  the  little  hopes  he 
had  of  preferment,  and  in  ihort,  the  great  love  he  had  for  letters, 
made  him  renounce  the  art  of  war,  and  apply  himfelf  altogether 
to  the  exercife  of  wit.  He  had  indeed  never  negledled  literature, 
but  had  often  withdrawn  himfelf,  amidft  the  diifipations  of  a  foldier's 
life,  to  read  and  to  write.  He  compofed  many  works,  in  which  he 
(hewed  great  fire  and  a  mod  lively  imagination.  The  marefchal 
of  Gaffion,  who  loved  men  of  wit  and  courage,  becaufe  he  had 
both  the  one  and  the  ether  himfelf,  would  have  Cyrano  with  him; 
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but  he,  being  an  idolater  of  liberty,  looked  upon  this  advantage  as 
a  conftraint  that  would  never  agree  with  him,  and  therefore  reiufed 
it.  Neverthelefs  at  length,  to  comply  with  his  friends,  who  preilect 
him  to  procure  a  patron  at  court,  he  overcame  this  great  paffion 
for  liberty,  and  placed  himfelf  with  the  duke  of  Arpajon  in  1653. 
To  this  duke  he  dedicated  his  works  the  fame  year,  for  he  had 
publiihed  none  before  ;  and  they  confided  of  fome  letters  written 
in  his  youth,  with  a  tragedy,  entitled,  "  The  Death  of  Agrippina, 
Widow  of  Germanicus."  He  afterwards  printed  a  comedy,  called 
'*  The  Pedant,  or  mere  Scholar  ridiculed  :"  but  his  other  works 
were  not  printed  till  after  his  death.  His  "  Comic  Hiftory  of 
the  States  and  Empires  of  the  Moon'*  was  printed  in  16,56.  His 
"  Comic  Hiftory  of  the  States  arid  Empires  in  the  Sun,"  feverai 
letters  and  dialogues,  and  a  fragment  of  phyfics,  were  all  collected 
and  publifhed  afterwards  in  a  volume.  His  comic  hiflories  and 
fragments  (hew,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Des  Carles's 
philofophy.  He  died  in  1655,  aged  only  35  years  :  and  his  death 
was  occafioned  by  a  blow  upon  his  head,  which  he  unluckily 
received  from  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  wood  a  few  months  before. 

CYRILL,  of  Jerufalem,  was  ordained  a  pried  of  that  church 
by  Ma xi mus,  Bp.  of  Jerufalem  ;  and  after  Maxifnus's  death,  which 
happened  about  350,  became  his  facceflfor  in  that  fee,  through  the 
littered  of  Acacius*  Bp.  of  Csefarea,  and  the  bifhpps  of  his  party, 
This  macle  the  orthodoxy  of  Cyrill  highly  fufpe&ed,  becaufe 
Acacius  was  an  Arian  ;  and  St.  Jerom  abufes  Cyrill,  as  he  was 
one  too:  but  Theodore  t  affures  us,  that  he  was  a  found  believer 
and  moft  ftrenuous  defender  of  the  very  do&rine  of  the  apolile?, 
Be  that  as  it  will,  his  connexions  with  Acacius  were  prefently 
broken  by  a  violent  conteft,  which  arofe  between  them  about  t he- 
prerogatives  of  their  refpeclive  fees.  The  council  of  Nice  had 
decreed  to  the  biihop  of  Jerufalem  the  honou-r  of  precedency 
am  on  git  the  bifhops  of  his  province,  without  concerning  himfelf 
at  all  with  the  right  of  the  church  of  Carfares,  which  was  metro- 
politan to  that  of  Jerufalem.  This  made  Maximus>  and  after 
him  Cyrill,  who  were  bilhops  of  Jerufalem,  to  infill  upon  certain 
rights  about  confecrating  bifhops,  and  aflembling  councils,  which 
Acacius  confidered  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  jurifdictions  of 
his  province;  Hence  a  quarrel  enfued,  and  Acacius  calling  a  fynod> 
contrived  to  have  Cyrill  depofed,  under  the  pretence  of  a  very  great 
.fin  he  had  committed  in  the  time  of  a  late  famine;  and  that  was, 
expofing  to  fale  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  applying  the 
money  to  the  fupport  of  the  poor.  This  however  might  poilibly 
have  been  palfed  over,  as  r.n  offence  at  lealt  of  a  pardonable  nature, 
but  for  one  circumftance  that  unluckily  attended  it ;  which  was, 
that  amongd  thefe  treaftires  that  were  fold  there  was  a  rich  embroi- 
dered robe,  which  had  been  prefented  to  the  church  by  Conilanti.ne 
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the  Great ;  and  this  fame  robe  was  afterwards  feen  to  have  been 
worn  by  a  common  a&refs  upon  the  ftage  :  which,  as  foon  as  it 
•was  known,  made  the  ears  of  all  good  people  to  tingle,  and  was 
indeed  a  moft  horrible  profanation  of  that  facred  veftment. 

Cyrill  in  the  mean  time,  encouraged  by  the  emperor  Conftantius 
himfelf,  appealed  from  the  fentence  of  depofition,  which  Acacius 
and  his  council  had  palled  upon  him,  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  a 
more  numerous  council :  neverthelefs  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Tarfus,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Sylvanus  the  biihop  of 
that  place,  and  fuffered  to  celebrate  the  holy  myfteries,  and  to 
preach  in  his  diocefe.  In  359,  he  appeared  at  the  council  of 
Seleucia,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  lawful  bifhop,  and  had  the 
rank  of  precedency  given  him  by  feveral  biOiops,  though  Acacius 
did  all  he  could  to  hinder  it:  which  provoked  Acacius  to  depofe 
him  a  fecond  time.  Under  Julian,  he  was  reftored  to  his  fee  of 
Jerufalein,  and  is  faid  to  have  ridiculed  very  highly  the  attempts 
that  were  made  in  that  reign  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Laftly,  under 
Theodofms,  we  find  him  firmly  eftablifhed  in  his  old  honours  and 
dignities,  in  which  he  continued  unmolefted  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  386. 

The  remains  of  this  father,  are  not  voluminous  ;  but  confifl 
only  of  23  catechefes,  and  a  fingle  letter.  The  letter  is  indeed  a 
remarkable  one,  as  well  for  its  being  written  to  Conftantius,  as  for 
the  fubjecl  it  is  written  upon  :  for  it  gives  an  account  of  that  won- 
derful iign  of  the  crofs,  which  appeared  in  the  heavens  at  Jerufa- 
!em,  in  the  reign  of  this  emperor. 

CYRILL,  of  Alexandria,  fucceeded  his  uncle  Theophilus  in 
the  bifhop ric  of  that  place,  in  412.  The  bifhops  of  Alexandria 
had  long  acquired  great  authority  and  power  in  that  city,  and 
ufually  exercifed  their  jurifditStion  very  rigoroufly.  Cyrill  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  fuffer  any  power  to  be  diminifhed  or  to  relax  in  his 
hands ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  we  mail  fee,  took  every  opportunity 
to  confirm  and  increafe  it.  He  was  no  fooner  advanced  to  this 
fee,  than  he  drove  the  Novatians  out  of  the  city  ;  and,  as  Dupin 
fays,  ftript  Theopemptus  their  bifhop  of  every  thing  he  had.  In. 
415,  the  Jews  committed  fome  infult  or  other  upon  the  Chriftians 
of  Alexandria,  which  fo  inflamed  the  holy  zeal  of  Cyrill,  that  he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  people,  demolifhed  the  fynagogues 
of  the  Jews,  drove  them  all  out  of  the  city,  and  furrered  the 
Chriftians  to  pillage  their  effects.  This  adventure  of  Cyrill  how- 
ever highly  difpleafed  Oreftes,  the  governor  of  the  town  ;  who 
began  to  be  fenfible,  that  the  bifhop's  authority  was  grown  very 
potent,  and  if  not  timely  fuppreifed,  might  poifibly  be  found  too 
flrong  for  that  of  the  magiftrate.  Upon  which  a  kind  of  war  broke 
out  between  Oreftes  and  the  biuhop,  and  each  had  his  party.  The 
inhabitants  were  then  inclined  to  be  fediiious ;  many  tumults  were 
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raifed,  and  fome  battles  fought  in  the  very  ftreets  of  Alexandria. 
One  day,  when  Oreftes  was  abroad  in  an  open  chariot,  he  found 
himfelf  iriftantly  furrounded  with  about  ^oo  monks,  who  had  left 
their  monafteries  to  revenge  the  quarrel  of  their  biftiop.  They 
pur  rued  him  fiercely,  wounded  him  with  (tones,  and  had  certainly- 
killed  him,  if  the  people  had  not  reilrained  their  fury  till  his  guards 
got  up  to  his  relief.  Ammonius,  one  of  thefe  monks,  was  after- 
wards feized  by  the  order  of  Oreftes,  and  being  put  upon  the  rack, 
died  under  the  operation  :  Cyrill  however,  to  make  him  amends, 
had  him  immediately  canonized,  and  took  every  public  opportunity 
of  commending  his  zeal  and  conftancy.  About  the  lame  time 
there  was  at  Alexandria  a  heathen  philofophefs,  named  Hypathia, 
\vhofe  fame  and  character  was  every  where  fo  celebrated,  that 
people  came  from  all  parts  to  fee  and  to  confult  her.  Oreftes  faw 
her  often,  which  made  the  Chriftians  imagine,  that  it  was  fhe  who 
inlpired  the  governor  with  fuch  an  averfion  to  their  bifhop.  This 
fufpicion  wrought  -fo  fr.ro ngly  upon  fome  of  their  zealots,  that  on 
a  certain  day  they  feized  upon  Hypathia,  as  ihe  was  returning 
jiqme,  dragged  her  violently  through  the  ftreets,  and  caufed  the 
mob  to  tear  her  limb  from  limb.  Damafcius,  who  wrote  the  life 
of  Ifidore  the  philofopher,  charges  Cyrill  himfelf  with  being  the 
contriver  of  this  horrid  murder  :  but  Cave  fays,  that  Damafcius 
was  a  heathen,  and  deferves  no  credit  in  this  cafe  }  for  that  the 
•well-known  probity  of  Cyrill  would  not  fuffer  him  to  have  been 
guilty  of  any  thing  fo  atrocious. 

But  what  affords  the  moil  memorable  inftance  of  Cyrill's  zeal 
and  ardor  for  pure  Chriftiariity,  is  his  quarrel  with  Nefiorius,bi(hop 
of  Conitantinople.  Neftorius  had  urged  in  fome  of  his  homilies, 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be  called  the  mother  of  God  ; 
and  thefe  homilies,  coming  to  Egypt,  raifed  no  fmall  dilturbance 
among  the  monks  there.  Cyrill  wrote  a  paftoral  letter  to  the 
monks,  in  which  he  maintained,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  indeed 
the  mother  of  God,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  called  fo.  As  loon 
us  Neftorius  heard  of  this  letter,  he  openly  declared  Cyrill  his 
enemy,  and  refilled  to  have  any  further  commerce  with  him. 
Cyrill  upon  this  wrote  Neftorius  a  very  civil  letter,  without  approv- 
ing his,  doutrine  ;  which  Neftorius  anfwered  as  civilly,  without 
retracting  it.  The  affair  was  laid  at  length  before  Celeltine,  Bp. 
of  Rome  ;  after  which  Cyrill,  fupportcd  by  Celeitine's  authority, 
began  to  ilTue  forth  anathemas  againft  Neibrius  and  his  dodrme. 
In  Ihort,  the  quarrel  role  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  it  was  neceflary  to 
Convene  a  general  council  at  Epheftis,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
it :  where  fome  biihops  of  the  Eail,  who  were  aflembled  on  the 
part  of  Neftorius,  gave  Cyrill  fo  warm  an  oppolition,  that  they 
got  him  deprived  of  his  bilhopric,  and  thrown  into  prifon.  But 
he  was  foon  fet  at  liberty  and  reftoied,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  Neiicrius,  who  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Conltan- 
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tinople  in  431.  Cyrill  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  died  in 
444.  This  biihop  had  certainly  fought  many  fights,  but  whether 
or  no  they  were  good  ones,  may  very  well  be  difputed.  He  feems 
to  have  thought,  like  his  name-fake  in  the  la(t  article,  that  faith 
was  not  to  be  propagated  by  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wifdom, 
but  by  power  ;  though  his  power  was  very  different  from  that 
there  alluded  to.  His  works  are  voluminous,  and  have  been  often 
printed. 
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ACIER  (ANDREW),  a  French  critic  and  philologer,  was 
born  of  Proteftant  parents  at  Caftres  in  Upper  Languedoc 
April  6,  1651,  and  had  his  education  in  the  college  there; 
but,  when  the  direction  of  it  was  given,  in  1664,  to  the  Jefuits 
alone,  his  father  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  ruyloufens,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Saumur,  that  he  might  finim  his  claffical 
fludies  under  Tanneguy  le  Fevre,  or  Tanaquil  Faber.  This  ex- 
cellent mailer  was  fo  taken  with  Dacier's  uncommon  genius  and 
inclination  for  learning,  that  he  kept  him  alone  in  his  houfe,  after 
he  had  difmified  the  reft  of  his  pupils  ;  and  here  he  conceived  that 
affe&ion  for  Le  Fevre's  celebrated  daughter,  which  ended  at  length 
in  marriage.  Le  Fevre  dying  Sept.  12,  1672,  Dacier  returned  to 
his  father  ;  and  after  fome  time  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  gain  a 
fettlement  there  to  his  advantage.  After  a  journey  or  two  he  got 
recommended  to  the  duke  of  Montaufier,  governor  to  the  dauphin, 
who  put  him  on  the  lift  of  the  commentators  for  the  ufe  of  the  dau- 
phin, and  engaged  him  in  an  edition  of"  Pompeius  Feftus."  This 
be  publiihed  in  410.  at  Paris,  1681,  and  it  was  again  publifhed  in 
410.  at  Amfterdam,  1699  ;  which  edition  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Paris,  becaufe  there  are  added  to  it  the  entire  notes  of  Jofeph  Scali- 
g;er,  Fulvius  Urfinus,  and  Antony  Auguitintis,  and  the  new  frag- 
ments of  Feftus.  His  "  Horace,"  with  a  French  translation,  and 
notes  critical  and  hiftorical,  came  out  at  Paris  in  10  vols.  i2mo. 
i68i,  and  has  often  been  printed  fmce.  Mr.  John  Maflbn  made 
feveral  animadverfions  upon  Dacier's  notes  on  Horace,  in  his  life 
of  that  poet,  printed  at  Leyclen,  in  1708  ;  which .occafioned  Dacier 
io  publilh  "  New  Explications  upon  the  Works  of  Horace, 
with  an  Anfwer  to  the  Criticifms  of  Mr.  MalFon,  a  refugee 
Minifter  in  England/*  He  treats  Mafibn's  book  with  great 
contempt ;  and,  Ipeaking  of  verbal  criticifm,  ftyles  it  "  The  lait 
effort  of  reflection  and  judgment,"  in  which  he  will  no  doubt  be 
jhought-  by  many  to  have  been  not  a  little  biafted  in  favour  of  his 
profeiiion.  Thefe  "  Nouveaux  Eclairciffemens,  ^cc."  are  to  be 
found  in  Sanadon's  edition  of  Dacier's  "  Horace."  The  next 
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fpccimen  of  his  learning  was  in  the  edition  he  gave  of  "  S.  Anaftafi 
Sinaitce  Anagogicarum  Contemplationum  in  Hexaemeron,  lib.  xii. 
&c."  that  is,  The  i2th  Book  of  the  AnagogLcal  Contemplations  of 
St.  Anailafius,  Monk  of  Mount  Sinai,  upon  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  now  firft  published,  together  with  Notes  and  a  Latin 
Translation."  This  was  publifhed  in  ^to.  at  Lond.  1682. 

In  1683,  Dacier  married  Mademoifelle  Le  Fevre  ;  and  in  168,5, 
abjured  with  his  lady  the  Proteftant  religion.  Dacier's  marriage 
feems  to  have  interrupted  his  literary -purfuits  considerably  ;  for  we 
hear  no  more  of  him  till  1691,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  oblige  the 
•world  with  new  publications.  In  that  year  he  publifhed  a  French 
tranflation  of  "  The  Moral  Reflections  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus,  with  Notes,"  in  2  vols.  I2mo.  Madam  Dacier  had  a 
hand  in  this  work.  In  1692,  he  publilhed  "  La  Poetique  d*  Arif- 
totle,  &c."  that  is,  "  Ariltotle's  Poetics,  containing  the  moft  exact 
Rules  of  judging  of  an  heroic  Poem,  and  of  Theatrical  Writings, 
2S  Tragedy  and  Comedy  ;  translated  into  French,  with  critical  Re- 
marks upon  the  whole  Work,"  in  4to.  This  work  was  reprinted 
in  Holland  in  i2mo  ;  and  fome  have  allerted  it  to  have  been  Dacier's 
mailer-piece.  In  1693,  he  publifhed  a  French  tranflation  of"  The 
Oedipus  and  Eleclra  of  Sophocles,"  in  i2mo  ;  but  not  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  as  the  Poetics  juit  mentioned.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned fix  publications  of  Dacier:  the  reft  (hall  now  follow  in  order; 
for  the  life  of  this  learned  man,  like  that  of  moft  others,  is  little 
jnore  than  a  hiftory  of  his  works.  He  publifhed,  7.  *'  Vies  des 
Homines  illuftres,  &c."  that  is,  •*  Plutarch's  Lives  of  illuftrious 
Men,  tranflated  into  French,  with  Notes,  Paris,  1694,"  Tom.  I. 
8vo.  This  eifay,  which  contains  only  five  lives,  is  the  beginning  of 
a  work,  which  he  afterwards  finiihed.  8.  "  Les  Oeuvres  d'Hip- 
pocrate,  ^cc."  that  is  *'  The  Works  of  Hippocrates,  tranflated 
into  French,  with  Notes,  and  compared  with  the  Manufcripts  in 
ihe  King's  Library,  Paris,  1697,"  2  vols.  i2mo.  The  "Journal 
des  Scavans"  fpeaks  \vell  of  this  verfion.  9.  "  Les  Oeuvres  de 
Platon,  &c."  that  is,  Li  The  Works  of  Plato,  tranilated  into 
French,  with  Notes,  and  the  Life  of  that  Philofopher,  with  an 
Account  of  the  principal  Doctrines  of  his  Philofophy,  1699,"  2 
vol^.  i2mo.  Thefe  are  only  fome  of  Plato's  pieces.  10.  La  Vie 
de  Pythagore,  &c."  that  is,  "  The  Life  of  Pythagoras,  his  Sym- 
bols and  Golden  Verfes  ;  The  Life  of  Hierocles,  and  his  Commen- 
tary upon  the  Golden  VeiTes,  1706,"  2  vols.  12 mo. 

In  169.5,  Dacier  had  fucceeded  Felibien  in  the  Academy  of 
Infcriptions,  and  Francis  de  Harlay,  abp.  of  Paris,  in  the  French 
academy.  In  1701,  a  new  regulation  was  made  in  the  Academy 
of  Infcriptions,  by  which  every  member  was  obliged  to  undertake 
fome  uieful^vork  fiutable  to  his  genius  and  courie  of  fhidies  :  and, 
in  conformity  to  this  order,  Dacier  had  made  this  tranflation  of 
"  The  Life  of  Pythagoras,  &c."  1 1.  "  Le  Manuel  d'Epiciete,  <Js:c." 
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that  is,  "  The  Manual  of  Euictetus,  with  five  Treatifes  of 
Simplicius  upon  important  Subjects,  relating  to  Morality  and 
Religion,  tranflated  into  French,  with  Notes,  17151"  2  vols. 
i2mo.  The  authors  of  the  "  Europe'  Scavante  of  Jan.  1718," 
having  criticized  the  fpecimen  which  he  had  given  of  his  tranilatiort 
of  "  Plutarch's  Live?,"  he  printed,  12.  "An  anfwer  to  them," 
and  inferted  it  in  the  "  Journal  des  Scavans  of  the  2,5th  of  June  and 
the  nth  of  July  1718."  13.  "  Vies  des  Hommes  illuitres  de 
Plutarque,  &c."  that  is,  "  Plutarch's  Lives  of  illiiftrioiis  Men, 
reviled  by  the  MSS.  and  tranflated  into  French,  with  Notes,  hiico- 
ncal  and  critical,  and  the  Supplement  of  thofe  Companions  which 
are  loft.  To  which  are  added,  thofe  Heads  which  could  be  found, 
and  a  general  Index  of  Matters  contained  in  the  Work,  Paris, 
1721,"  8  vols.  4*0 :  Amfterclam,  1723,  9  vols.  Svo.  This 
work  was  received  with  great  applauie,  and  fuppofed  to  be  well 
done  ;  yet  not  fo,  fay  the  authors  of  the  "  Bibliotheque  Francoife," 
as  to  make  the  world  at  once  forget  the  translation  of  Amyot,  obfo- 
lete  as  it  is.  Dacier  publifhed  fome  other  things  of  a  leller  kind, 
as,  14.  "  Difcours,  &c.  A  Speech  made  in  the  French  Academy, 
when  he  was  admitted  into  it  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Harlay."  i^. 
"  Anfwers,  which  he  made,  as  Director  of  the  Academy,  to  the 
Speech  of  M.  Coufin,in  1697,  and  to  that  of  M.  tie  Boze,  in  17 1,5. " 
Thefetwo  pieces  are  inferted  in  the  collections  of  the  French  aca- 
demy. 16.  "  Differtation  fur  1'Origine  de  la  Satire,"  that  is,  "A 
Diflertation  upon  the  Origin  of  Satire."  This  is  inferted  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  the  4<  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres 
in  1717."  17.  "  Notes  fur  Longin  ;"  that  is,  "  Notes  upon  Lon- 
ginus."  Dacier  wrote  alfo.a  "  Commentary  upon  Theocritus," 
which  he  mentions  in  his  notes  upon  Horace;  and  a'fhort  "Trea- 
tife  upon  Religion,  containing  the  reafons  which  brought  him  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome:"  but  thefe  two  works  were  never 
printed. 

He  had  a  mare  in  the  '<  Hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  Medals  ;" 
and  when  it  was  fmifhed,  was  chofen  to  prefent  it  to  his  majefty  : 
who,  being  informed  of  the  pains  which  Dacier  had  taken  in  ic, 
"fettled  upon  him  a  peniion  of  2000  livres ;  and  about  the  fame  time 
appointed  him  keeper  of  the  books  of  the  king's  clofet  in  the  Lou- 
vre. In  1713,  he  was  made  perpetual  fecretary  of  the  Trench 
academy.  In  1717,  he  obtained  a  grant  in  reverfion  of  icooo 
crowns  upon  his  place  of  keeper  of  the  books  of  the  king's  clofet; 
and  when  this  poll  was  united  to  that  of  library -keeper  to  the  king 
in  1720,  he  was  riot  only  continued  in  the  privileges  of  his  place 
during  life,  but  the  furviyance  of  it  war.;  availed  to  his  wife  ;  a  fa- 
vour, of  which  there  had  never  been  an  in'tance  before.  But  her 
death  happening  firft,  rendered  this  grant,  fo  honourable  to  her, 
ineffectual.  Great  as  Dacier' s  f^rief  was  for  the  loft  of  an  .help- 
mate fo  like  himfelf,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  fceking  oat 
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another  ;  and  he  had  actually  been  married  a  fecond  time,  if  death 
had  not  prevented  him.  He  died  Sept.  18,  1722,  of  an  ulcer  in  the 
throat ;  which  he  did  not  think  at  all  dangerous,  fmce  that  very 
evening  he  was  prefent  at  the  academy.  He  was  71  years  of  age  ; 
fhort  of  ftature,  and  of  a  long  and  meagre  vifage.  He  was  a  great 
promoter  of  virtue  and  learning ;  and  if  he  was  fomewhat  partial 
to  antiquity,  yet  he  is  to  be  exctifed,  becaufe  he  had  particularly 
Itudied  thofe  writers  among  the  Pagans,  who  had  applied  themfelves 
with  molt  fuccefs  to  the  knowledge  and  regulation  of  the  human 
mind.  Conlidered  in  this  light,  Dacier  is  an  author  highly  to  be 
valued  :  for  he  chofe  none  but  ufeful  fubjecls ;  devoted  his  labours 
to  works  only  of  importance  ;  and  enriched  the  French  language 
with  thofe  remains  of  wife  antiquity,  which  are  mod  advantageous 
to  'the  morals  of  mankind. 

DACIER  (/\NNE),  wife  of  Andrew  Dacier,  and  daughter  of 
Tanneguy  le  Fevre,  profeflb'r  of  Greek  at  Saumur  in  France,  was 
born  in  that  city  about  the  end  of  1651.  She  was  about  11  years 
old,  when  her  father  refolved  to  give  her  a  learned  education ;  and 
theoccafion  of  his  taking  fuch  a  refolution  was  this  :  while  he  was 
teaching  one  of  his  fons  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  in  the  fame 
room  where  Mad.  le  Fevre  was  employed  with  her  needle,  ihe,  as 
a  perfon  wholly  unconcerned,  now  and  then  fupplied  her  brother 
with  anfwers  to  queftions  that  puzzled  him.  Her  father,  difcovering 
her  talents  from  thence,  obliged  her  to  a  regular  courfe  of  lefibns, 
and  brought  her  up  a  fcholar.  She  went  to  Paris  in  1673,  tne  }'ear 
after  her  father  died  ;  and  was  then  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Calli- 
machus,  which  ihe  publiihedin  1674,  in  ^to.  Some  fheets  of  that 
work  having  been  Ihewn  to  Huetius,  preceptor  to  the  dauphin, 
and  other  learned  men  at  court,  a  propofal  was  made  to  her  of  pre- 
paring fome  Latin  authors,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin ;  which, 
though  ihe  rejected  at  fir  ft,  fhe  at  Jail  undertook,  and  publimed  an 
edition  of  Florus  in  .1674,  in  ^to.  Her  reputation  being  now 
fpread  overall  Europe,  Chriftina  of  Sweden  ordered  count  Coningf- 
mark  to  make  her  a  compliment  in  her  name;  upon  which  Mad. 
le  Fevre  lent  the  queen  a  Latin  letter  with  her  edition  of  Florus. 
Her  majefty  v/rote  her  an  obliging  anfvver  ;  and  not  long  after  wrote 
her  another  letter,  to  perfuade  her  to  quit  the  Proteftant  religion, 
and  made  herconiiderable  offers  to  fettle  her  at  court.  This  how- 
ever fhe  declined,  and  proceeded  in  the  talk  fhe  had  undertaken,  of 
publiihing  authors  for  the  life  of  the  dauphin.  "  Sextus  Aurelius 
Victor"  came  out  under  her  care  at  Paris  in  1681,  ^to  ;  in  which 
lame  year  alfo  me  publilhed  a  French  translation  of  "  The  Poems 
of  Anacreon  and  Sappho  with  Notes,"  which  met  with  great  ap- 
plaufe;  fo  great,  as  to  make  Boileau  declare,  that  it  ought  to  deter 
any  perfon  from  attempting  to  tranilatc  thnie  poems  into  verfe.  She 
publimed,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  "  Eutropius,  Paris,  1683,*' 
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which  was  afterwards  printed  at  Oxford  in  1696,  8vo 
and  "  Diclys  Cretenlis  and  Dares  Phrygius,  Paris,  1684,"  4to. 
which  was  afterwards  printed,  "  cum  notis  variorum,"  at  Am  ft. 
in  1702,  8vo.  She  had  alfo  publiflied  French  tranflations  of 
*'  The  Arnphytrio,  Epidicus,  -and  Rudcrns,  Comedies  of  Plautus, 
Paris,  1683,"  3  vols.  12 mo.;  and  of  "  ThePhitus  and  Clouds  of 
Ariflophanes,  1684,"  i2mo.^  with  notes,  and  an  examen  of  all 
thefe  plays  according  to  the  rules  of  the  theatre.  She  was  fo  charmed 
•with  the  "Clouds  of  Ariftqphanes,"  it  feems,  that,  as  we  learn 
'from  herfelf,  me  had  read  it  over  200  times  with  pieafure. 

In  the  midit  of  all  thefe  various  publications,  fo  clofe  to  each 
other,  me  found  time  to  marry  iDacier,  with  whom  fhe  had  been 
brought  up  in  her  father's  hoirfe,  from  her  earl  ieft  years.  This  happened, 
as  we  have  already  obferved  in  our  account  of  that  gentleman,  in 
3683  ;  though  fome  have  controverted  not  only  the  date,  but  even 
the  marriage  itfelf;  and  have  furmifed,  that  fhe  was  previoufly 
married  to  one  John  Lefnier,  a  •book feller  of  -her  father"'?,  and  that 
me  ran  away  from  him  for  the  fake  of  Dacier,  v/ith  whom  (he 
was  never  married  in  a  regular  way.  We  know  not  'how  to^come 
at  certainty  in  this  matter,  yet  are  inclined  to  reject  the  account,  as 
not  built  upon  any  folid  foundation  ;  finc-e  it  is  hardly  poflible  to 
conceive,  but  that  fo  extraordinary  a  circumftance  in  the  hiltory  of 
fo  celebrated  a  lady,  mud,  if  it  -were  true,  have  been  notorious  and 
incontefted.  Mad.  Dacier,  foon  after  her  marriage,  declared  to 
the  duke  of  Montaufier  and  the  bifhop  of  Meaux,  who  had  been  her 
•friends,  a  defign  of  reconciling  herfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
but  as  M.  Bacier  was  not  yet  convinced  of  the  reafonablenefs  of 
fuch  a  change,  they  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Caftres  in  1684,  in 
order  to  examine  the  contro-veriles  between  the  Proteftants  .and 
Papifts.  They  at  laft  determined  in  favour  of  the  latter;  and,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  made  their  public  j^bjuration  in  Sept. 
1685..  This  might  probably  occafion  the  aboc/e-Enentioiied  rumour, 
fo  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  Mad.  Daci-er  :  -though  we  cannot 
affirm  it  did,  or  that  there  was  at  the  /bottom  no  better  reafon  for  it. 
After  their  cosverfcon,  -the  duk-e  -of  Montaufier  and  the  bifliop  of 
Meaux  recommended  them  at  court;  and  the  king  fettled  a  peniion 
of  1500  li.vres  upon  M.  Dacier,  and  another  of  ,500  upon  his  lady. 
The  patent  was  expedited  in  November  ;  and  upon  the  advice 
which  they  received  of  it,  they  returned  to  Paris,  where  they  re- 
lumed their  (tudies,  and  obliged  the  world  with  many  valuable 
productions. 

In  1688,  ihe  publiflied  a  French  translation  of"  Terence's  Come- 
dies, with  Notes/'  in  3  vols.  121110.  She  is  faid  to  have  riltn  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  during  a  very  fharp  winter,  and  to  have 
difpatched  four  of  the  comedies ;  but,  upon  looking  them  over 
fome  months  after,  to  have  flung  them  into  the  fire,  being  much 
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diflatisfied  with  them,  and  to  have  begun  the  tranflation  again.  She 
brougKt  the  work  then  to  the  higheft  perfe&ion,  and  even  reached 
the  graces  and  noble  fimplicity  of  the  original.     It  was   a  circum- 
itance  greatly  to   her  honour,  that,    having  taken   the  liberty  to 
change  the  fcenes  and  acts,  her  difpofition  of  them  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  an  excellent  MS.  in    the   king  of  France's  library. 
She  had  a  hand  in  the  tranflation  of  "  Marcus  Antoninus,"  which 
her  hufband  publifhecl  in    1691,  and  likewife  in   the  fpecimen  of 
a  tranflation  of  "  Plutarch's  Lives,"    which   he  publifhed  three 
years  after  ;  but  being  defirous  of  publiihing  a  tranflation  of  Homer, 
ihe  left  her  hufband  to  finifh  that  of  Plutarch.     In   171 1,  fhe  pub- 
liihed  "  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  tranflated  into  French,  with  Notes," 
in  3vols,   i2ino;  and  the  tranflation  is  reckoned  elegant  and  faith- 
ful.    In  1714,  fhepublilhed  "  The  Caufes  of  the  Corruption  of 
Tafte."  This  treatife  was  written  againft  M.  de  la  Motte,  who  in 
the  preface  to  his  "  Iliad  '    had  declared  very  little  efteem  for  that 
poem.     Mad.   Dacier,  fhocked  with  the  liberty  he  had  taken  with 
her  favourite  author,   immediately  began   this  defence  of  him,  in 
\vhich  fhe  did  not  treat  La  Motte  with  the  greateft  civility.    This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  literary  war,  which  produced  a  great  number 
of  books  in  the  courfe  of  it.   In  1716,  me  publifhed  "A  Defence  of 
Homer   againft  the  Apology  of  Father  Hardouin,  or,  a  Sequel  of 
the  Caufes  of  the  Corruption  of  Tafte  :"  in  which  fhe  attempts  to 
fhew,  that   father  Hardouin,    in    endeavouring  to    apologize    for 
Homer,  has  done  him  a  greater   injury  than  ever  he  received  from 
his  moft  declared  enemies.     Befides  thefe  two  pieces,  fhe  had  pre-. 
pared  a  third  againft  La  Motte ;  but  fuppreiled  it,  after  M.  de  Val- 
lincourt  had  procured  a  reconciliation  between  them.     The  fame 
year  alfo,  fhe  publifhed  "  The  Odyfiey  of  Homer,  tranflated  from 
the  French,  with  Notes,"  in  3  vols.    i2mo;  and  this,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  was  the  laft  thing  file  publifhed.    She  was  in  a  very  infirm 
ftate  of  health  the  laft  two  years  of  her  life  ;  and  died,  after  a  very 
painful  ficknefs,  Aug.  17,   1720,  being  69  years  of  age.     She  had 
two  daughters  and  a  fon,  of  whofe  education  ihe  took  the  ftricteft 
care  ;  but  the  fon  died  young  :  one  of  her  daughters  became  a  nun, 
and  the  other,  who  is  faid  to   have  had  united  in   her  all  the  virtues 
and  accomplifhments  of  her  fex,  died  at  18  years  of  age.    Her  mo- 
ther has  laid  high  things  of  her,  in  the  preface  to  her  tranflation  of 
the  "  Iliad," 

Mad.  Dacier  wras  a  lady  of  great  virtue  as  well  as  learning.  She 
was  remarkable  for  firmnefs,  generofity,  good-nature,  and  piety. 
Her  modefty  was  ib  great,  that  ihe  never  fpoke  of  fubjecls  of  lite- 
rature; and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  ihe  could  at  any  time  be 
drawn  to  do  it.  We  mtift  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  the  academy 
of  Ricovrati  at  Padua  chofe  her  one  of  their  body  in  1684. 
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DAILLE  (JOHN),  a  minifter  of  the  church  of  Paris,  and  one 
of  the  ableil  advocates  the  Proteftahts  ever  had,  was  born  at  Cha- 
telleraut,  Jan.  6,  1594;  but  carried  foon  after  to  Poitiers,  where 
his  father  ufually  lived,  on  account  of  the  office  which  he  bore  of 
receiver  of  the  confrgnations  there.  His  father  defigned  him  for 
bufmefs,  and  propofed  to  leave  him  his  office  ;  but  the  prodigious 
inclination,  which  nature  had  given  him  for  books,  over-ruled 
that  project,  and  he  was  fent,  though  not  till  he  was  11  years  of 
age,  to  S.  Maixent  in  Poitou,  to  obtain  the  firft  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing. He  continued  his  ftudies  at  Poitiers,  Chatelleraut,  and  Sau- 
naur ;  and,  having  fimihed  his  clafiical  learning  in  the  laft  of  thofe 
towns,  he  entered  on  logic  at  Poitiers-,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  finiilied 
his  courfe  of  philofophy  at  Saumur  under  the  celebrated  Duncan. 
He  began  his  theological  Itudies  at  Saumur  in  1612  ;  which,  fays 
his  fon,  was  indifputably  one  of  the  moft  lucky  years  in  his  whole 
life,  becaufe,  in  the  October  of  k,  he  was  admitted  into  the  fa- 
mily of  the  iliuftrioiis  Monf.  du  Plefiis  Mornay,  who  did  him  the 
honour  to  pitch  upon  him  for  a  tutor  to  two  of  his  grandfons.' 
Here,  though  he  difcharged  the  truft  he  had  undertaken  very  well, 
yet  it  is  faid  that  he  received  more  initruc'lion  from  the  grand- 
father, than  he  communicated  to  the  grandfons.  Mornay  was  ex- 
tremely pleafed  with  him,  frequently  read  with  him,  and  concealed 
from  him  nothing  of  whatever  he  knew :  fo  that  fome  have  been 
ready  to  impute  the  great  figure  Mr.  Daille  afterwards  made,  to 
the  leclures  he  had  liftened  to  at  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel;  and  it  is 
but  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  it. 

Daille,  having  lived  (even  years  with  fo  excellent  a  mafter,  was 
now  to  travel  with  his  two  pupils.  They  fet  out  in  the  autumn  of 
1619,  and  went  to  Geneva;  and  from  thence  through  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy  to  Venice,  where  they  fpent  the  winter.  During 
their  abode  in  Italy,  a  melancholy  affair  happened,  which  perplexed 
him  greatly.  One  of  his  pupils  fell  fick  at  Mantua ;  and  he  re- 
moved him  with  all  fpeed  to  Padua,  where  thofe  of  the  Proteftant 
religion  have  more  liberty.  This  young  gentleman  unfortunately 
died  ;  and  then  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  avoid  the  traverfes  of 
the  inquifitors,  and  get  him  carried  to  France,  to  the  burial-place 
of  his  anceftors.  He  thought  at  length-,  that  the  beft  way  would 
be  to  fend  him  under  the  diiguife  of  a  bale  of  merchandize. goods 
or  a  cargo  of  books ;  and  in  this  manner  his  corpfe  was  conveyed 
to  France,  under  the  care  of  two  of  his  fervants  ;  net  however 
without  the  neceflary  fafe-condu6t  and  paiTports,  which  were  pro- 
cured for  him  from  the  republic  by  the  celebrated  father  Paul. 
He  continued  to  travel  with  his  other  pupil  ;  and  they  faw  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  England ;  and  returned  to 
France  towards  the  end  of  1621.  The  fon  relates,  that  he  had 
often  heard  his  father  regret  thofe  two  years  of  travelling, -which 
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he  reckoned  as  loft,  becaufe  he  could  have  fpent  them  to  better 
purpofe  in  his  clofet ;  and,  it  feems,  he  would  have  regretted  thenir 
ftill  more,  if  he  had  not"  enjoyed  the  privilege  at  Venice  of  being 
familiarly  acquainted  with  father  Paul.  By  the  way,  this  circum- 
ibnce  of  Daily's  life  may  furnifh  one  argument  among  a  thou- 
fand,  to  prove,  that  father  Paul  concealed,  under  the  habit  of 
a  monk,  a-  tempers'  v/Holly  devoted  to  Proteftantifm  and  its  pro* 
feflbrs. 

Daitie  war,  received  minif&r  in  1623;  and'  firft'  exercifed  His 
office  in  the  family  of  du  Pleflis  Mornay  :  but  this  did  not  laft  long; 
for  that  lord  fell  lick  a  little  after,  and  died  the  fame  year,  in  the 
arms  of  the  new  paftor.  Daille  fpent  the  following  year  in  di- 
gefting  fome  papers  of  his,  which  were  afterwards  publifhed  in 
two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Memoirs."  $n  1625,  he  was 
appointed  minifter  of  the  church' of  Saiimur;  and  the  year  after 
removed  to  that  of  Paris.  Here  he  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life,  and 
diffufed  great  light  over  the  whole  body,  as  well  by  his  fermons,  as> 
by  his  books  of  controverfy.  In  1628,  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
book,  "  De  TUfage  cles  Peres/'  or,  "  Of  the  Ufe  of  the  Fathers/"5 
but,,  on  account  of  foms  troubles  which  feemed  to  be  coming 
upon  the  Protellants  in-  France,  it  was  not  publifhed  till  1631^ 
Bay  fie  has  expatiated  much  on  this  work,  and  feems  to  think  it 
Daille's  mafter-piece  ;  it  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  alfo 
into  Latin,  which-  was-revifed  by  Daille  himfelf,  aad-  printed  at  Ge- 
neva i'6%6\ 

In  163 3-,  He-  pubilfhed'  another  worfc  of  general  concern,  en- 
titled, "  L-'Apologie  de  nos  Eglifes,"  which  was  alfo  tranflated- 
i-nto  Englifh  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  1658  ;  as  it  was  into  Latin  the 
fame  year  by  Daille  himfejf,  and  printed'-  at  Amfterdam  in  8vo^ 
It  was  greatly  complained  of  by  the  clergy  of  France,  as  foon  as 
it  was  publifbed,  a»d  fome  wer-e  employed  to  write  againft  it. 
J)aille  wrote  two  or  three  little  pieces  in  defence  of  it,  which  were 
afterwards  printed  wish  it  in  the  Latin  edition.  We  need  not  enu- 
merate the  feveral  works  of  MF,.  Daille ;  for,  being- chiefly  con- 
troverfiai",  and-  written  on  particular  occafions,,  they  are  now  of 
very  little  ufe.-  He  wrote  a  great  e!eal;  which  will;  not  be  wondered 
a-tV  when  it  is  confidered,  that  hs  lived  long,,  was  very  laborious^ 
enjoyed  a  good1'  ilate  of  hsahh,  and  was  not  burthen-etl  with  a-la^.o^ 
family.  Pie  was  endowed  with  the  qualifications  of  a  writer  in  a 
moft  eminent-  degree  ;  and  had  this  iingul'ar  advantage,  that  his 
underftanding  was  not  impaired  with  age;  for  it  is  obfervable,  that 
there  is  no  Fefs  (length  and  fire-in  his  two  volumes  "  De  Objeclo 
Cultus  Religiofi,"  the  firlt  of  which  was  publiOied  when  he  was 
79  years  old,  than  in  any  of  luV/  earlier  works. 

He  affifted  at  the  national  fynod,  which  was  held  at  AIen<pn  in- 
1637";,  a-r.d  his  authority  and  advice  contributed  much  to  quiet  ths 
difput-es  which  \verc  then  warm}}'  agitated  among  the  Proteftants 
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concerning  univerfal  grace.     He  declared  firenuoufly  for  univerfal 

grace;  and  afterwards  publilhed  at  Amfterdam,  in  16^5,  a  Latin 
work  againft  Frederic  Spanheim,  the  divinity  profefTor  at  Leyden, 
entitled,  "  An  Apology  for  the  Synods  of  Alencon  and  Charenton." 
This  work  rekindled  the  war  among  the  Proteflant  divines ;  yet 
Daille  endeavoured  to  clear  himfelf,  by  faying,  that  his  book  had 
been  publilhed  without  his  knowledge.  Nevertheless;  he  anfwered 
the  celebrated  Samuel  des  Marets,  profefTor  of  Groningen,  who  had 
written  againfl  him  with  all  the  iharpnefs  imaginable;  which  pro- 
duced a  fhort,  but  very  warm  conteft  between  them,  in  which 
Daille  did  not  corns  off  entirely  clear  and  free  from  blame  in 
this  refpe£l.  He  died  at  Paris  April  1,5,  1670;  having  never  ex- 
perienced throughout  his  life  any  thing  to  call  illnefs,  except  that 
in  1650  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  lethargic  or  apopleclic  dif- 
order,  in  which  he  lay  10  or  11  days,  apparently  without  a  poffi- 
bility  of  recovering.  He  left  a  vail  reputation  behind  him  ;  and 
the  Proteftants  ufed  to  fay  in  France,  that  "  they  had  had  no  better 
writer  fmce  Calvin  than  M.  Daille."  Befides  controverfial  and 
other  writings,  he  publifhed  a  vaft  number  of  fermons  ;  as  many 
as  amounted  to  near  20  volumes.  He  is  very  clear,  both  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  expreilion,  and  to  the  difpofition  of  his  fubjecl:.  He 
was  reproached  by  one  of  his  adversaries  with  ftealing  feveral  things 
from  Dr.  Davenant,  in  his  "  Expofition  of  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Coloftians  ;"  but  he  anfwered  the  charge. 

He  married  in  the  lower  Poitou,  in  May  1625  ;  and  his  wife 
died  the  31  ft  of  that  month,  1631,  leaving  him  only  one  fon,  of 
•whom  flie  lay-in  at  the  houfe  of  the  Dutch  ambafiador,  O£t.  31.? 
1628.  She  had  taken  refuge  there,  becaufe  the  Proteftants  were 
afraid  left  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rochelle  might  raife  pop'nbr 
tumults  among  them.  This  only  fon,  whofe  name  was  Hadrian 
Daille,  was  received  a  minifter  in  16,53.  -^e  ^at^  continued  his 
theological  ftudies  with  his  father  for  feveral  years,  when  the  con-, 
fiftory  of  Rochelle  invited  him  thither.  Five  years  after,  that  is, 
in  1658,  he  was  chofen  a  minifter  of  Paris,  and  became  n  col- 
league with  his  father.  He  was  alive  at  the  revocation  of  the  edicT: 
of  Nantz,  and,  then  retiring  to  Switzerland,  died  at  Zurich  in 
May  1690.  All  his  MSS.  among  which  were  feveral  works  of 
his  father's,  were  carried  to  the  public  library.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Daille  the  father,  though  a  widower  at  37,  never  attempted 
to  marry  again. 

DALECHAMPS  (JAMES),  a  learned  pfhyfician,  was  born  of 
a  gentleman's  family  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  in  1513-  He  was 
excellently  {killed  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  was  the  author  of  ibme 
works,  which  fhewed  his  learning  to  be  very  univerfal.  -Ie  wrote 
•'  A  General  Hiftory  of  Plants/'  which  confided  of  18  books,  in 
French,  three  books  "  De  Pefte^'  and  «  Scholia  in  Pauli  /E»>- 
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neta*,"  lib.  vii.  He  publilhed  Pliny's  "  Natural  Hiftory,  with 
Notes,"  which  Scaliger  was  greatly  prejudiced  againft,  before  it 
appeared;  thinking,  that,  though  otherwife  a  very  learned  man, 
he  had  not  talents  for  a  work  of  that  nature.  It  feerns,  however, 
that  Scaljger  was  happily  deceived  ;  and  afterwards  confefTed,  that 
his  edition  of  Pliny  was  the  beft  which  had  appeared.  He  tranf- 
lated  allo  into  Latin  the  15  books  of  Athenasus,  and  fpent,  it  is 
faid,  30  years  about  it.  He  pradtifed  phylic  at  Lyons  from  1,552 
to  1,5,58,  when  he  died,  aged  75. 

DAI/TON  (JOHN,  D.  D.),  was  born  at  Deane  in  Cumber- 
land, where  his  father  was  then  rector,  1/09.  He  had  his  fchooi 
education  at  Lowther  in  Wellmoreland,  and  thence  was  removed, 
at  fixteen,  to  Queen's-Coliege  in  Oxford.  When  he  had  taken 
his  firil  degrees,  he  had  the  employment  of  being  tutor  or  governor 
to  lord  Beauchamp,  only  fon  of  Algernon  Seymour,  earl  of  Hert- 
ford, late  duke  of  Someriet,  During  his  attendance  on  that  noble 
youth,  he  employed  fome  of  his  leifure  hours  in  adapting  Milton's 
"  Mafque  at  Ludlow- Gallic"  to  the  ftage,  by  a  judicious  infertion 
of  feveral  longs  and  paiTages  {elected  from  other  of  Milton's  works, 
as  well  as  of  feveral  longs  and  other  elegant  additions  of  his  own, 
iuited  to  the  characters,  and  to  the  manner  of  the  original  author. 
He  rendered  it  a  very  acceptable  prefent  to  the  public ;  and  it  ftili 
continues  one  of  the  molt  favourite  dramatic  entertainments,  under 
the  title  of  "  Comus,  a  Mafque,"  being  fet  to  mufic  by  Dr. 
Arne.  Eefides  this,  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  at  firlt  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Quin  in  the  character  of  Comus,  and  by  Mrs.  Cib- 
ber  in  that  of  the  lady.  We  cannot  omit  mentioning  to  Dalton's 
honour,  that,  during  the  run  of  this  piece,  he  induftnoufly  fought 
out  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton's,  oppreffed  both  by  age  and  pe- 
nury; and  procured  her  a  benefit  from  this  play,  the  profits  of 
which  to  her  amounted  it  is  faid  to  upwards  of  120 1.  A  bad  ftate 
of  health  prevented  him  from  attending  his  pupil  abroad,  and 
faved  him  the  mortification  of  being  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  death  ; 
for  he  died  of  the  fmall-pox  at  Bologna  in  Italy.  Soon  after,  fuc- 
ceeding  to  a  fellowfhip  in  his  college,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
according  to  the  rules  of  that  fociety. 

He  now  applied  himlelf  with  diligence  to  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion, and  was  noticed  as  an  able  preacher  at  the  univerfity.  As 
fuch,  he  was  employed  by  Seeker,  afterwards  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury, as  his  ailiftant  at  St.  James's.  He  was  prefented  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill  by  the  late  duke  of  Someriet;  and, 
upon  his  recommendation,  promoted  by  the  king  to  a  prebend  of 
Worcefter;  at  which  place  he  died  in  1763.  He  married  a  filter  of 
Sir  Francis  Gofling,  an  alderman  of  London,  of  whom  he  left  no 
furviving  ilfue.  He  had  publilhed,  i.  A  volume  of  "  Sermons, 
.11  d,  before  that,  2.  "  Two  Epiflles,  written  1735, 
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i/44»"  4to>  3'  "  A  Defcriptive  Poem,  addrefled  to  two  Ladies 
at  their  Return  from  viewing  the  Coal  Mines  near  Whitehaven  ; 
to  which  are  added  fome  Thoughts  on  Building  and  Planting,  to 
Sir  James  Lowther,  of  Lowther-Hall,  Bart.  1755,"  410.  4.  "  Re- 
marks on  twelve  Historical  Defigns  of  Raphael,  and  the  Mufeum 
Grsecum  &  Egyptiacum  ;  or,  Antiquities  and  Views  of  Greece 
and  Egypt,  illuitrated  by  Prints  from  Mr*  Richard  Dalton's 
Drawings." 

Richard  Dalton  his  brother  is  librarian  to  his  majefty ;  and  be- 
fides  the  prints  of  antiquities  here  mentioned,  publifhed  lately, 
"  A  Defcription  of  certain  Prints,  from  Drawings  made  by  him- 
felf  on  the  Spot,  of  the  Proceffion  to  Mecca." 


DAMASCENUS  (]OHN),  an  illuftrioiis  father  of  the  church  in 
the  8th  century,  was  born  at  Damafcus,  where  his  father,  though 
a  Chriltian  by  birth  and  education,  had  the  place  of  counfellor  of 
ftate  to  the  Saracen  caliph.  He  was  liberally  educated  in  his  father's 
houfe  by  a  private  tutor,  under  whom  he  made  a  very  great  progrefs 
in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  alfo  imbibed  a  ftrong  zeal  for  religion : 
and  he  was  thought  a  man  of  fuch  uncommon  parts  and  attain- 
ments, that,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the 
place  of  counfellor  of  (late.  In  728,  when  the  controverfy  about 
images  was  warmly  agitated,  he  fhewed  himfelf  extremely  zealous 
for  them  ;  and  difperfed  letters  through  the  empire,  to  fupport 
their  caufe  againft  the  efforts  of  the  emperor  Leo  Ifanricus,  who 
oppofed  them  vehemently.  Some  of  thefe  letters  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Leo,  who,  they  fay,  was  fo  exafperated  at  the  zeal  of 
Damafcenus,  that  he  contrived  the  following  expedient,  in  order  to 
be  revenged  on  him.  He  caufed  the  hand-writing  of  them  to  be 

o  _  o 

fo  well  (tudied  by  a  penman,  fkil!ed  in  the  art  of  counterfeiting 
hands,  that  it  was  impoftible  to  diftinguifh  the  true  from  the  falfe. 
Then  he  caufed  a  letter  to  be  written,  wherein  he  makes  Damafce- 
nus advile  Leo  to  fend  fome  troops  towards  Damafcus;  and  pro- 
rnifed  him,  as  governor  of  the  place,  to  order  all  things  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  taking  of  it  ihould  be  infallible.  After  which, 
he  fent  this  letter  to  the  prince  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  gloried  very 
much  in  refuiing  to  take  advantage  of  a  traitor's  perfidy,  and  in 
having  the  generofity  to  difcover  to  the  caliph  the  treafon  of  one  of 

O  O  J      _  _  / 

his  fubje&s.  The  caliph  without  hearing  the  proteftations  of  inno- 
cence which  Damafcenus  made,  and  without  fuffering  him  to  dif- 
cover Leo's  artifice,  commanded  that  hand,  with  which  he  fup- 
pofed  he  had  written  fo  treafonable  a  letter,  to  be  immediately 
iiruck  off,  and  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  expofed  on  a  gibbet  to  the 
fight  of  the  whole  city.  John  of  Jerufalem,  who  wrote  the  life 
of  Damafcenus,  relates  this  account;  and  adds  a  further  miracu* 
lous  circumftance,  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  upon  the  application  of 
Damafcenus,  who  was  earneft  to  have  a  proof  of  his  innocence, 

can  fed, 
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caufed,  by  her.  interceffion  with  her  Son,  his  hand  to  be  joined 
again  to  his  arm,  with  only  a  circle  above  his  wrift,  to  ihew  where 
it  had  been  cut  off.  But  the  ftory  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  miracle 
which  belongs  to  it,  has  been  queftioned  greatly,  and  even  rejected 
by  fome.  After  this,  Damafcenus  obtained  leave  of  the  caliph  to 
retire  from  public  affairs,  and  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
iolitude ;  and  with  this  view,  after  he  had  fold  his  goods  and 
porfefiions,  and  distributed  the  money  to  the  poor,  he  went  to 
Jerufalem,  where  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  monaflery  of  St.  Sabas. 
There  he  fet  himfelf  to  write  books  of  divinity  about  730,  and 
continued  to  do  fo  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  monk,  who  was 
chcfen  for  his  fpiritual  director,  enjoined  him  perpetual  filence  ; 
and,  becaufe  he  did  not  obferve  the  faid  injunction,  turned  him 
out  of  his  cell,  and  ordered  him,  for  penance,  to  empty  the  filth 
of  the  monaflery  :  but,  feeing  him  ready  to  obey,  he  difpenfed  with 
Iiis  doing  it,  and  affectionately  embraced  him.  Damafcenus  was 
ordained  pried  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  by  the  partriarch 
of  Jerufalem,  and  returned  immediately  to  his  monaftery.  He 
died  about  7^0,  leaving  behind  him  many  compofitions  of  va- 
rious kinds.  His  works  have  been  often  printed  ;  but  the  belt 
edition  of  them  is  that  of  Paris  1712,  in  2  vols.  folio-. 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  heathen  philofopher  and  writer, 
of  the  Stoic  fchool  as  fome  fay,  of  the  Peripatetic  according  to 
others,  was  born  at  Damafctis,  and  flourifhed  fo  late  as  540,  when 
the  Goths  reigned  in  Italy.  If  great  mailers  can  make  a  great 
fcholar  or  philofopher,  Damafcius  mtift  have  been  one;  for  he 
feems  to  have  had  every  advantage  of  this  kind.  Theon,  we  are 
told,  was  his  mailer  in  rhetoric  ;  ifidorus  in  logic  ;  Marinus,  the 
iiicceflbr  of  Procltis  in  the  fchool  of  Athens,  in  geometry  and 
arithmetic  ;  Zenodotus,  the  fucceflbr  of  Marinus,  in  philofophy  ; 
and  Ammonius  in  aflronomy,  and  the  doftrines  of  Plato.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  his  mailer  ifidorus,  and  dedicated  it  to  Theo- 
dora, a  very  learned  and  philofophic  lady,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Ifidorus.  In  this  life,  which  was  copioufly  written,  Damafcius 
frequently  attacked  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  yet  obliquely,  it  is  faid, 
and  with  fome  referve  and  timidity  :  for  Chriftianity  was  then  too 
firmly  eftabliihed,  and  protected  by  its  numbers,  to  endure  any 
longer  the  bare- faced  infolence  of  Paganifm.  Of  this  life  how- 
ever we  have  nothing  remaining,  but  fome  extracts  which  Photius 
has  preferved  ;  who  alfo  acquaints  us  with  another  work  of  Da- 
mafcius, of  the  philofophic,  or,  if  you  will,  of  the  theolpgic 
kind.  This  was  divided  into  four  books  ;  the  fir  ft  of  which  was, 
"  De  Admirandis  Operibus,"  the  fecond,  "  Admirandas  Narra- 
tiones  de  Daemonibus,"  the  third,  "  De  Animarum  Apparitioni- 
bus  poft  obitum  Admirandae  Narrationes,"  the  fourth  we  know 
not  v\hat;  the  title  not  being  preferved.  If  this  work  had  been 
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extant,  we  fhould  probably  have  had  another  proof,  that  the  hea- 
thens of  thofe  times  were  no  lefs  credulous  and  fuperftitious  than 
the  Chriftians  af  thofe  times  ;  but  it  is  loft.  Damafcius  fucceeded 
Theon  in  .the  rhetorical  fchool,  over  which  he  prefided  nine  years; 
and  afterwards  Ifidoms  in  -that  of  pbilofophy  at  Athens,  in  which 
iituatioxi  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  Jpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

DAM'IAN  (PETER),  ^cardinal  and  "biiriop  of  Orlia,  fiourimed 
•in  the  nth  century,  and  feems  to  have  ibeen  .a  very  honed  maiu 
He  had  been  a  Benedictine,,  and,  it  is  thought,  would  always  have 
.preferred  folitude  to  the  dignities  of  .the  church,  if  he^had.not  been 
forced,  as  it  were,  to  accept  them.  -He  publicly  condemned  the 
liberty  which  the  .popes  took  af  oppofing  the  emperors  in  the  way 
of  war.;  affirming,  that  the  offices  of  emperor  an-d  pope  are  diftindt, 
.and  that  die  emperors  ought  not  to  meddle  -with  what  belongs  to 
the  popes,  nor  the  popes  with  v/hat  .'belongs  to  the  emperors. 
<Damian  defcribed  alfo  in  a  very  "lively  ^manner  the  enormous  vices 
of  his  age,  in  Several  of  his  works*  -in  his  "  Gomorrhasus"  par- 
ticularly, which,  .though  pope  Alexander  II.  though  t  fit  to  fup- 
prefs,  has  neverthelefs  been  prefervcd.  .Damian  lived  latterly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Apennine,  retired  .with  fome  hermits, 
His  works  weie  printed  a:  Paris  in  1663. 


B>  AMIENS,  a  'native  of  France,  executed  .March  s.8,,  17,57, 
'for  attempting  to.atTaflmate  the  king.  For  the  form  .and  manner 
-of  his  executions  fee  the  article  CHASXEdL. 

DAMOCLES,  a  flatterer  of  the  .tyrant  Bianyfius,  affecting, 
;iipon  fome  occafion  or  other,  to  admire  the  fortune  of  that  prince, 
Dionyfius,  to  convince  him  that  princes  are  not  always  fo  happy 
as  they  feem  to  be,  invited  .him.  to  a  fealt  ;  and  can  fed  a  naked 
iword  to  be  hung  over  his  heaci,  which  was  only  held  by  a  fmgle 
hair.  Damocles,  extremely  li-ruck  with  a  fenfe  of  the  hazardous 
fittiation  he  was  in,  changed  his  opinion  at  once  ;  and,  for  his  own 
^particular  .parst^  dbtegged  of  DioayfiuSj  that  he  might  retire  from 
court  and  high  life  into  that  mediocrity  of  condition,  where  no 
.danger  was,  and  where  he  Ihould  not  be  iubjeLC^  to  a  reverfe  of 
foituue. 


DAMPIER  (JCapt.  WILLIAM),  the  famous  Englifij  voyager, 
was  defcended  from  a  good  family  in  Somerietiiiire,  and  born  in 
46,52  ;  but  loiing  his  father  when  vsry  young,  he  was  lent  to  fea, 
where  he  foon  diltinguiihed  himlelf,  particularly  in  the  South-Sea. 
He  aifociated  himielf  with  .captain  Cook,  in  order  to  cruize  on 
the  Spaniards  ;  and,  Aug.  23,  1683,  failed  from  Achainac  in  Vir- 
ginia for  the  Cape  de  Verde  illands.  After  touching  at  feveral  of 
them,  he  fleered  for  the  (freights  of  Magellan  j  but,  the  wind  being 
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againfr.  them,  they  flood  over  for  the  Guinea  coait,  and  in  a  few 
days  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  Sherborough  river,  vvlkrt:  the  (hip's 
crew  were  hofpitably  received  by  the  inhabitants.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  South  Seas  through  the  (freights  of  .Magellan  ;  an-!, 
arriving  at  the  ifie  of  Juan  Fernandez,  took  on  boaui  a  Moikito 
Indian,  who  had  been  left  in  that  uninhabited  place  ab*'\e  three 
years  before.  Af'i'.T  Having  fourteen  days  at  this  iiland,  they  fet 
fail  April  8,  1684,  (tu;ring  to-  ""vis  the  line,  oft"  the  iliands  of 
Peru  and  Chili  ;  took  feveral  prizes,  and  pioceeded  to  the  Galli- 
pago  iflands,  and  from  thence  to  Cape  JBlanro,  where  captain 
Cook  was  interred.  July  19,  Mr.  Edward  Davis  was  appointed 
captain  in  the  room  of  Cook,  failed  the  next  day  towards  Rio  Leja, 
and  from  thence  to  the  gulf  of  Amapalla  ;  and  Sept.  2oth  came 
to  an  anchor  in  the  ifland  of  Plata.  Here  they  made  a  defcent 
upon  Paita,  attacked  the  fnrt,  and  took  it  with  little  oppolition. 
But  finding  that  the  governor  and  inhabitants  had  quitted  the 
town,  and  carried  off  their  money,  goods,  ancTprovifiohs,  they  fet 
fire  to  it ;  and  afterwards  failed  for,  and  attacked  Guaiquil,  but 
•without  fuccels. 

They  entered  now  the  bay  of  Panama :  their  defign  was  to  look 
into  fome  river  unfrequented  by  the  Spaniards,  in  fearch  of  ca- 
jioes  ;  and  therefore  they  endeavoured  to  make  the  river  of  St.  Jago, 
on  account  of  its  nearnefs  to  the  ifland  of  Gallo,  in  which  there 
is  much  gold,  and  fafe  anchorage  ior  mips.  Dampier  with  fome 
others,  in  four  canoes,  ventured  to  row  tix  leagues  up  the  river; 
but  the  Indians,  at  their  approach,  got  into  their  canoes,  and 
paddled  away  againft  the  dream  much  falter  than  they  could  follow. 
"They  therefore  returned  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  fail  for  the 
ifland  of  Gallo  ;  and  in  their  way  took  a  Spanifh  parquet  boat, 
fent  with  difpatches  from  Panama  to  Lima,  by  which  they  learned, 
that  the  armada,  being  arrived  from  Spain  at  Porto  Bello,  waited 
for  the  plate  fleet  from  Lima,  which  made  them  refolve  to  rendez- 
vous among  the  king's  or  pearl  iflands,  by  which  all  the  (hips 
bound  to  Panama  from  Lima  muR  necelfarily  pafs.  On  May  28th 
they  difcovered  the  Spaniih  fleet  ;  but  night  approaching  they  ex- 
changed only  a  few  (hot.  The  Spanifh  admiral,  by  the  artifice 
of  a  falfe  light,  got  the  weather-gage  of  them  the  next  day,  and 
came  up  to  them  with  full  iml,  which  obliged  them  to  make  a 
Tunning  fight  of  it  all  round  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  thus  their 
3ong-proje6ted  defign  ended  unfuccefsfully.  They  failed  now  for 
the  ifland  of  Quibo,  "where  they  found  captain  Harris  ;  and  as  their 
late  attempt  at  fea  had  been  fruitlefs,  they  refolved  to  try  their  for- 
tune by  land,  by  attacking  the  city  of  Leon,  on  the  coaft  of 
Mexico.  This  place  they  took  and  burnt,  and  proceeded  to  Rio 
Leja,  which  they  alfo  took. 

Here  Dampier  left  captain  Davis,  and  went  on  board  with  captain 
Swan,  in  order  to  utisfy  his  curiofity,  by  obtaining  a  more  per- 
fect 
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feel  "knowledge  of  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico.  They  continued 
failing;  to  the  weflwavd,  till  they  came  to  Guatulco,  one  of  the 
bell  ports  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  ;  and  from  thence  to  Cape 
'Cenentes,  where  they  waited  fome  time  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
a  galleon,  of  which  they  had  received  information.  They  con- 
tinued cruizing  off  this  cape  till  Jan.  i,  when  their  proviilons 
being  exhaufted,  they  fleered  to  the  valley  of  Valderas  to  procure 
a  fupply  of  beef.  And  while  they  were  engaged  in  this  neceifary 
biifmeis,  the  Manilla  fhip  paiTed  by  them  to  the  eaflward.  After 
this  they  {teered  towards  California,  and  anchored  in  one  of;  the 
Tres  Maria  illands  Dampier,  having  been  long  fick  of  a  dropfy, 
was  here  buried  for  about  half  an  hour  up  to  the  neck  in  fand, 
which  threw  him  into  a  profufe  fweat ;  and  being  afterwards 
wrapped  up  warm,  and  put  to  bed  in  a  tent,  found  great  benefit 
from  this  extraordinary  remedy. 

Their  fuccefs  in  this  part  of  the  world  having  been  very  indif- 
ferent, and  there  appearing  no  probability  of  its  mending,  Swan 
and  Dampier  agreed  to  (leer  their  courfe  for  the  Eaft- Indies.  They 
failed  to  St.  John's-Iiland,  to  the  Pifcadores,  to  Botiton-Ifland,  to 
New  Holland,  to  Tried;  and  arriving  at  Nicobar,  Dampier  with 
others  was  left  on  fhore,  and  treated  with  great  civility  by  the  in- 
habitants. He  however  left  them,  and  arrived  at  the  Englifh  fac- 
tory at  Achen;  where  he  became  acquainted  with  captain  Bowry, 
who  would  have  perfuaded  him  to  fail  with  him  to  Perfia  in  quality 
of  boatfvvain:  but  he  declined  accepting  of  this  propofal,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  Hate  of  his  health.  He  afterwards  engaged  with, 
captain  Wei-don,  under  whom  he  made  feveral  trading  voyages, 
for  upwards  of  fifteen  months,  and  afterwards  entered  as  a  gunner 
to  an  Englifh  faftory  at  Bencoolen.  Upon  this  coaft  he  (laid  tiii 
1691,  and  then  embarked  for  England,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  efcape  by  creeping  through  one  of  the  port-holes;  for 
the  governor  had  revoked  his  promife  of  allowing  him  to  depart, 
but  he  brought  off  his  journal  and  moft  valuable  papers.  He  ar- 
rived in  the  Downs  Sept.  16  ;  and  being  in  want  of  money,  fold 
his  property  in(  a  painted  Indian  prince,  who  was  carried  about 
for  a  fight,  and  fhewn  for  money.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have 
been  concerned  in  an  expedition  concerted  by  162  merchants  of 
Briftol  to  the  South  Sea,  commanded  by  captaii  ;W  codes  Rogers* 
which  failed  in  Aug.  1708,  and  returned  Sept.  1711  ;  a  vovagc 
attended  with  many  finguiar  circumftances,  and  ?.  great  number 
of  curious  and  entertaining  events.  We  have  no  further  particulars 
of  his  life  or  death.  His  <£  Voyage  round  the  World"  is  well 
known,  and  has  gone  through  many  editions. 

DANCHET  (ANTHONY),  a  French  poet,  was  born  at  Riorn. 
in  1671  ;  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  diftingujfhed  himfelf  very 
early  in  the  republic  of  letters.  At  nineteen,  hs  was  invited  to 
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Chartras,  to  be  profeflbr  of  rhetoric  ;  which  office  he  difchargjed 
with  high  repute  for  four  years.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
devoted  his  labours  entirely  to  the  Service  of  the  theatre;  for  which 
he  continued  to  write  fong?r  operas,  and  tragedies,  to  the  end  o£ 
lu's  Jife-.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcrip- 
tions  hi  #706,  and  of  the  French  academy  in  1712.  He  had  a 
place  in  the  king's  library,  and  died;at  Paris  in  1748  ;  after  having 
long  poiielied  the  efleenv  of  the  public,  as  well  by  his  integrity  as 
by  his  writings.  His  works  were  colle&ed  and  printed-  at  Padsr 
in  4  vote.  12  ma, 


DAND'INI  (JEROME),  an  Italian  Jefuir,  was  Bom  at  Cefena 
in  the  ecclefiaitical  itate  in  1554-;  and  was  tile  firft  of  His  order 
\vho  tnught  philofophy  at  Paris.  He  bore  feveral  honourable 
offices  in  the  fociety;  for,  befides  teaching  divinity  at  Padua,  he 
was  rector  of  the  feveral  colleges  at  Ferrara,  Forli,  Bologna,  ParmaP, 
and  Milan  ;  vifitor  in  the  provinces  of-  Venice,.  TFouloufe,  and- 
Guienne  -Y  provincial  in  Poland-,  and<  in  the  Milanefe.  Me  taught 
philofophy  irv  Perugia,  3-596,  when  he  was  pitched  apon  by  Cle- 
itient  VI  II.  to  be  his  nuncio  to  the  Maronites  of  Mount-  Libanus^ 
Me  embarked  at  Venice  in  July  the  fame  year,  and  returned  to1 
Rome  in  Augull  the  year  following. 

He  wrote  a  book-  entitled  his  "  Journey  to  Mount  Libanus,**" 
which  v/as  printed  at  Gefena>  in  1656.  It  contains  the  relation  of 
his  journey  to  the  Maronites  and  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  father  Simon,. 
who  tranflated  itf-  into  French^  has  left  out  the  journey  to  J,erufalem? 
iecaufe,  he  fays,  there  is-  nothing  new  ia  it,  «*  nothing  but  what- 
has  been  obferved  by  travellei'S  already.*' 

Dandini  died  at  Forli  in  1*634,  aged  80.  His  "  Commentary 
ort  the  three  Books  of  Ariftotle  de  Anima*'  was  printed  at  Paris 
in  1611,  in  folio  ;  and  after  hi*  death,.,  hb-  M*  Ethics'*'  was  primed 
at  Cefena  in  16,3  1,  in  the  fame  flze. 


f  PETER)*  a  French  abbe;  was  of  the  nnmber  of 
thofe  learned  persons  who  were  pitched  upon  Vy  the  duke  ol" 
Montaufier,  f^^jftrate  claffical  authors  for  the  ufe  of  the  dau- 
phin. He  ha^t,  gisedrns  allotted  to  his  fhare,  which  he  publilhed' 
with  a  Latin  n  Irpretariort-  and  notes.  He  was  the  audtor  alfe> 
of  a  dictionary,  which'  was  once  much  read,  but  it  is  now  grown- 
obfelete  ;  and  of  fome  other  works.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1-709* 


DANIEL  (SAMUEL),  an  eminent  poet'  and  hiftorim  of 
own  coantry,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
f  .  wa-s-  ^te-roB-  of  a  mufic-mafler,  and  born  near  Taunton  in  Somer- 
fetfhire  in  >',5&2v  In  1^79.  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  oi 
Magdalen-College,  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  three  years,  and 
made  a  coniiderable  progrefs  in  academical  learning;  but  his  genius 
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inclining  him  more  to  ftudies  of  a  fofter  and  gayer  kind,  he  left  the 
Bniverfity  without  a  degree,  and  applied  himfelf  to  poetry  and  hiftory. 
Wood  tells  us,  that  at  about  23,  he  tranflated  into  Englifh  the 
worthy  tracl,  as  he  calls  it,  of  Paul  Jovius,  containing,  '«  A  Dif- 
courfe  of  rare  Inventions  both  military  and  civil,  called  Imprefe  !" 
which  was  printed  in  15%,  and  to  which  he  put  an  ingenious 
preface.  His  own  merit,  added  to  the  recommendation  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law John  Florio,  fo  well  known  for  his  Italian  Di£tionary» 
procured  him  the  patronage  of  Anne,  the  confort  of  James  I.  \vhr> 
made  him  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber.  The  queen 
took  great  pleafure  in  Daniel's  converfation  ;  and  the  encourage- 
ment he  met  with  from  the  court,  together  with  his  own  perfonal 
qualifications,  eafily  introduced  him  to  the  mod  ingenious  and 
learned  men  of  his  time ;  fuch  as  Sir  John  Harrington,  Cajmden,. 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Spenfer,  Ben  Jonfon* 
Stradling,  Owen,  &c.  He  rented  a  fmall  houfe  and  garden  in 
Old-Street,  near  London,  where  in  private  he  compofed  moft  of 
Ills  dramatic  pieces.  Afterwards  he  became  tutor  to  the  lady  Anne 
Clifford,  who,  when  (he  came  to  be  countefs  of  Pembroke,  was  a 
great  encouragerof  learning  and  learned  men;  and,  upon  the  death 
of  the  famous  Spenfer,  was  made  poet-laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  retired  to  a  country  farm,  which  he 
had  at  Beckington,  near  Philips-Norton,  in  Somerietfliire  ;  where, 
fays  Wood,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  mufes  and  religious  contem- 
plation for  fome  time  with  very  great  delight,  he  died  in  Oclober,, 
anno  16169,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Beckington,  with  an 
infcription  fixed  on  the  wall  over  his  grave.  He  was  a  married  man, 
but  left  no  children. 

His  poetical  works,  confiding  of  dramatic  and  other  pieces,  arc 
as  follow  :  i.  "  The  Complaint  of  Rofamond,  1.594,*'  4tOt  2* 
"  A  Letter  from  Odlavia  to  Marcus  Antonius,  161 1,"  8vo.  Thefe 
two  pieces  refemble  each  other  both  in  fubjecl:  and  ftyie,  being 
Written  in  the  Ovidian  manner,  with  great  tendernefs  and  variety  of 
palllon.  3.  "  Hymen's  Triumph :  a  pailoral  Tragi-Comedv. 
Prefented  at  the  Queen's  Court  in  the  Strand,  at  her  MajenVs 
magnificent  Entertainment  of  the  King's  mod  excellent  Majeity, 
being  at  the  Nuptials  of  the  Lord  Roxborougb,  1623,*"  ^to.  sd 
edit.  4.  "  The  Vifion/'  or,  as  fome  copies  have  it,  «*  The  Wif- 
dom  of  the  Twelve  GoddeiTes  :  a  Mafk,  1604,*'  8vo.  §.  '*  The 
Qiieen's  Arcadia  ;  a  paftoral  Tragi-Cornedy  •  1623."  6.  "The 
Tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  1594."  *]•  "  The  Tragedy  of  Philota?, 
1611,'*  8vo  ;  dedicated  by  a  copy  of  verfes  to  the  prince,  afterwards 
Charles  I.  This  play  met  with  fome  oppofkion,  becaufe  it  was 
reported,  that  the  character  of  Philotas  wras  drawn  for  the  unfor- 
tunate earl  of  Effex  ;  which  obliged  the  author  to  vindicate  himfelf 
from  this  charge  in  air  apology,  printed  at  the  end  of  it.  8.  *'  The 
Hiftory  of  the  civil  Wars  between  the  Houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
3  carter ," 
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caller  ;;>  a  poem  in  eight  books,  dedicated  to  prince  Charles,  ^604, 
8vo.  Mr.  Daniel's  picture  is  before  it.  "  A  Defence  of  Rhime, 
againft  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Engliih 
Pocfy  :  wherein  is  demonftratively  proved,  that  Rhime  is  the  fitted 
Harmony  of  Wo>:!s,  that  comports  with  our  Language,  16  ti." 
V/o.  It  is  dedicated  *'  To  all  the  worthy  Lovers  and  learned  Pro- 
feiibrs  of  Rhime  within  his  Majefty's  Dominions;"  and  it  is 
addrefTed  to  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  our 
author's  particular  friend  and  patron.  This  is  a  profe  performance. 
All  thefe  pieces,  with  others,  which  there  is  no  occaiion  to  parti- 
cularize here,  were  publiftied  together  in  2, vols.  i2mo.  1718.  He 
s!lb  wrote  "  The  firft  Part  of  the  Hillory  of  England,  in  three 
Books  ;"  printed  in  1613,  4(0.  and  reaching  to  the  end  of  Stephen's 
reign.  To  this  he  afterwards  added  "  A  Second  Part,"  which  was 
printed  in  1618,  and  reached  to  the  end  of  Edward  III.  This 
hiflory  was  continued  to  the  end  of  Richard  III.  by  John  Truflel,  a 
trader,  and  alderman  of  the  city  of  Winchefter;  who,  however,  as 
Nicolfon  has  obferved;  "  has  not  had  the  luck  to  have  either  his 
language,  matter,  or  method,  fo  well  approved  as  thofe  of  Mr. 
Daniei/1 

Wood  informs  us,  that  there  was  another  Samuel  Daniel,  a 
inafter  of  arts,  who  publifhed  in  1642,  a  book  entitled,  «'  Archie- 
pifcopal  Priority  inflituted  by  Chriit ;"  and  another,  if  he  is  not 
mistaken,  called,  "  The  Birth,  Life,  and  Death  of  the  Jewiili 
Unction."  But  lie  does  not  pretend  to  know  any  more  of  him. 

DANIEL  (GABRIEL),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  French- 
man, was  born  at  Roan,  Feb.  8,  1649;  and,  at  18,  admitted  into 
the  fociety  of  Jefuits.  He  read  lectures  upon  polite  literature,  upon 
philofophy,  and  theology,  at  feveral  places,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
life;  but  afterwards,  dropping  this  fort  of  exercifes,  he  a  {Turned  the 
author-character,  and  publifhed  a  great  many  books  upon  different 
iu  bj  efts.  One  of  his  earlieft  productions  was  his  "  Voyage  du 
Monde  de  Defcartes,  or,  '•'  A  Voyage  to  the  World  of  Defcartes." 
This  performance  was  fo  well  received,  that  it  was  foon  tranfiated 
into  feveral  languages;  Englifh,  Italian,  &c.  It  has  undergone 
many  editions,  which  have  been  reviled  and  enlarged  by  the  author; 
and  to  that  printed  in  1703,  there  were  added,  By  way  of  fujpple- 
ment,  two  or  three  pieces  which  have  a  connection  with  the  fubject. 
They  are  entitled,  ".Nouvelles  Diffic.ultez,  &c."  that  is,  "  New 
Difficulties  propofed  to  the  Author  of  the  Voyage,  &c.  concerning 
the  Confcioufnefs  or  Perception  of  Brutes  :  with  a  Refutation  of 
two  Defences  of  Defcartes's  general  Syftem  of  the  World  ;  by 
G.  Dan 

But  the  work  for  v.  hich  the  name  of  father  Daniel  is,  and  will 
be  moft ^neraorable,  is  "The  Hiftory  of  France;"  publiihed  at 
Paris  in  _  17 13,  in  three  volumes  folio,  arid  highly. efteemed,  He 
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afterwards  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1722,  in  feven  volumes  /[to,  a 
fecond  edition  of  his  hiftory,  revifed,  corrected,  augmented,  and 
enriched  with  feveral  authentic  medals  ;  and  a  very  pompous  edition 
of  it  has  been  lately  publiihecl,  with  a  continuation,  but  in  the 
way  of  annals  only,  from  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610,  where 
father  Daniel  (topped,  to  the  end  of  Louis  XlVth's  reign.  He 
•was  the  author  of  fome  other  works  :  of  an  anlwcr  to  the  provin- 
cial letters,  entitled,  i.  "  Dialogues  between  Oleander  and  Eu- 
doxus.'3  This  book,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  ran  through  twelve 
editions :  it  was  tranfluted  into  Latin  by  father  Juvenci  ;  and  after- 
wards into  Italian,  Englifh,  and  Spanifh.  2.  "  Two  Letters  of 
M.  Abbot  to  Eudoxus/'  by  way  of  remarks  upon  the  "'New 
Apology  for  the  provincial  Letters."  3.  "  Ten  Letters  to  Father 
Alexander,"  \vherehe  draws  a  parallel  between  thedo6trine  of  ihc 
Thomiits  and  the  Jefuits,  upon  the  fubjects  of  probability  and 
grace."  4.  "  The  Syftem  of  Lewis  de  Leon  concerning  our 
bleffed  Saviour's  hit  PaiTbvcr,  with  a  Difiertation  and  Notes  upon 
the  Sentiments  and  Practice  of  the  Quarto-decimans."  5.  "  A 
Defence  of  St.  Auguftin  againft  a  Book  iuppofed  to  be  written  by 
Launoi."  6.  Four  Letters,  upon  the  Argument  of  the  Book  en- 
titled, "  A  Defence  of  St.  Auguftin.5*  7.  A  theological  tracl, 
*'  touching  the  Efficacy  of  Grace,"  in  two  volumes.  In  the  fec-ond 
volume,  he  anfwers  Serry's  book,  entitled,  "  Schola  Thomiftica 
vindicata  ;"  "  a  Remonftrance  to  the  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Rheims, 
occafioned  by  his  Order,  puBlilhed  July  15,  16^7."  This  per- 
formance of  father  Daniel's  was  often  printed,  and  alfo  tranflated  by 
Juvenci  into  Latin.  He  publifhed  other  fmaiier  work.s,  which 
were  all  collected  and  printed  in  three  volumes,  410. 

Father  Daniel  was  fuperiorof  the  maifon  profeile  of  the  Jefuits 
at  Paris,  and  died  there  June  23,  1728.  By  his  death,  the  Jefuits 
loft  one  of  the  greatelt  ornaments  their  order  ever  had. 

DANTE,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  family,  and  born  at  Florence,  May  27,  1265.  ae  difco- 
vered  an  early  inclination  and  genius  for  poetry;  and  as  he  fell  in 
love  very  early  in  his  youth,  confecrated  the  firit  labours  of  his  mufe 
to  Venus.  Afterwards  he  undertook  a  more  ferious  work,  which  he 
begun  in  Latin,  and  finimed  in  Italian  \erfe.  He  excelled  greatly 
in  Tufcan  poetry  ;  and,  as  Bayle  fays,  it  would  have  been- happy  tor 
him,  had  he  never  meddled  with  any  thing  elfe.  But  he  • 
tious  ;  and  having  attained  forne  of  the  molt  confiderable  ]  otts  in  the 
common  wealth,  he  wascrufhed,by  the  ruins  of  the  faction  vhich. 
he  embraced.  The  city  of  Florence,  being  di\  nto  two  factions, 

was  become  fo  tumultuous,  that  Pope  Bomrace  VI 1 1.  ient  Charles 
de  Valois  thither  in  1301,  to  re-eftablifli  the  p -sblic  tranquillity. 
Dante's  faction  being  the  vveakeft,  it  was  expelled  the  city,  and 
himfelf  and  other  leaders  fent  into  bariiihment,  He  did  not  bear  this 
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misfortune  with  conftancy  ;  his  refentment  was  exceflive.  In  the 
firft  place,  ho  took  the  ftrongeft  vengeance  in  his  power  againft 
Charles  de  Vaiois,  who  was  brother  to  Philip  the  Fair  of  France, 
by  railing  at  the  kings  of  France,  a.nd  fatirizing  them  in  his  wri- 
tings for  the  meannefs  of  their  extraction.  Thus  he  feigns,  but  very 
ricliculoufly,  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  firft  of  te  third  -race  of  the 
Icings  of  France,  was  the  fon  of  a  butcher,;  and  makes  him  own 
Jiimfelf  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant,  which  has  done  great  mifchicf  to 
Chriltendom.  in  the  next -place,  he  did  all  he  could  to  expofe  his 
•country  to  a  bloody  war,  on  account  of  the  injufiices  which  he 
thought  he  flittered  from  it.  lie  incited  Ca-n  Delia  Scala,  Prince 
of  Verona,  to  make  war  on  the  Florentines ;  and,  as  Volaterraims 
cxprelles  himfelf,  led  the  emperor  to  the  fiegc  of  Florence.  He 
took  great  pains  to  be  recalled  ;  but  all  his  efforts  were  vain*  Dur- 
ing his  baniftiment  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  itudy,  and  wrote 
Several  things  with  more  fpirit  and  fee  than  it  is  thought  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  lived  at  home  in  quiet.  His  worlis  were  col- 
Seeled  and  printed  at  Venice  in  1564,  in  fojio,  with  the  notes  of 
Chriilopher  Landini :  and  they  have  been  published  there  fince. 
The  moft  confiderabie  of  his  works,  is  his  poem  entitled,  "  The 
Comedy  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradife.'"  It  contains  many 
things,  which  are  not  agreeable  to  the  Papifts,  and  which  feem  to 
Signify,  that  Rome  is  the  feat  of  Antichrift :  for  it  appears,  that 
Dante  was  as  indifferent  a  Catholic  for  his  time,  .as  he  was  a  good 
poet.  Another  book,  which  difpleafed  the  court  of  R*)me,  and 
made  him  pafs-for  an  heretic,  was  his  treatife,  entitled,  "  De  Mo- 
narchia  ;"  and  Du  Pleflis  Mornay  has  alleged  feveral  opinions  of 
his,  which  are  by  no  means  conformable  to  Popery.  But  perhaps 
•we  fhall  do  better  to  afcribe  all  this  indignation  at  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  the  perfonal  injuries  that  he  thought 'he  received  from  the 
Pontiff,  who  helped  to  ruin  his  party,  than  to  any  real  change  of 
fentiment  proceeding  from  convi61ion  ;  even  if  we  mould  allow, 
\vhat  fome  have  related,  though  Bayle  thinks  it  improbable,  that 
during  his  exile  he  went  to  Paris  to  learn  philofophy,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  divinity.  He  died  in  his  exile  at  Ravenna,  in  July  1321, 
having;  jult  entered  his  57th  year  ;  and  it  is  thought,  that  grief  was 
the  caufe  of  his  death.  He  enjoyed  an  honourable  retreat  in  the 
court  of  Guy  Polentano,  prince  of  Ravenna;  and  when  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice  prepared  to  make  war  on  that  prince,  he  was  fent  by 
•him  to  Venice  to  negotiate  a  peace  there.  The  Venetians  behaved 
arrogantly  ;  they  would  neither  receive  Dante,  nor  hear  him  ;  and 
tljjs  contemptuous  treatment  is  fuppofed  to  have  touched  him  fo 
fenfibly,  as  to  have  occaiioned  the  illnefs,  upon  his  return  to  Ravenna, 
of  which' he  died.  It  is  remarkable  that,  a  little  before  lie  expired* 
he  had  the  ftrength  of  mind  to  compofe  his  own  epitaph. 

DANTE  (IGNATIUS),  a  delcendant  of  the  preceding,  was  bora 
Perugia,  and  took  the  habit  of  a  Dominican  monk.  He  became 
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fkilful  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  but  more  fo  in  the  mathematics. 
He  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the  great  duke  Cofmo  I.  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  fphere,  and  the  books  of  Ptolemy.  He  read 
public  lectures  on  the  fame  fiibjec"r,,  and  had  many  auditors  in  the 
univerfity  of  Bologna,  where  he  explained  geography  and  cofmo- 
graphy.  Being  returned  to  Perugia,  he  made  a  fine  map  of  that 
city,  and  of  its  whole  territory.  The  reputation  of  his  learning 
caufed  him  to  be  invited  to  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII.  who  employed 
him  in  making  geographical  maps  and  plans.  He  acquitted  hirnfelf 
fo  well  in  this,  that  the  Pope  thought  hirnfelf  obliged  to  prefer  him  ; 
and  accordingly  gave  him  the  bifhopric  of  Alatri,  near  Rome.  He 
went  and  refided  in  his  diocefe  ;  but  Sixtus  V.  who  fucceeded 
Gregory  XIII.  would  have  him  near  his  perfon,  and  ordered  him 
to  return  to  Rome.  Dante  was  preparing  for  the  journey,  but  was 
prevented  by  death,  which  feized  him  in  1586,  He  published  at 
.Florence,  in  1569,  a  treatife  "  Of  the  Conftrudlion  and  Ufe  of  the 
Aftrolabe/'  He  alfo  wrote  notes  on  the  "  Sphere  of  Sacrobofco," 
on  the  "  Aftrolabe,"  and  on  the  '•  Univerfal  Planifphere."  He 
made  a  fphere  of  the  world  in  five  tables  ;  and  was  the  author  of 
foine  other  fmall  things. 

DANTE  (JoHN  BAPTIST),  of  the  fame  family,  probably,  with 
the  preceding,  and  native  alfoof  Perugia,  was  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician, and  is  memorable  for  having  fitted  a  pair  of  wings  fo  exactly 
to  his  body,  as  to  be  able  to  fly  with  them.  He  made  the  experi- 
ment feveral  times  over  the  lake  Trafimenus  ;  and  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  he  had  the  courage  to  perform  before  the  whole  city  of  Peru- 
gia. .The  time  he  pitched  upon  was  the  folemnity  of  the  marriage 
uf  Bartholomew  d'Alviano  with  the  fifter  of  John  Paul  Baglioni. 
He  (hot  himfelf  from  the  higheft  part  of  the  city,  and  direded  his 
flight  over  the  fquare,  to  the  admiration  of  the  fpeclators :  but  un- 
fortunately the  iron  with  which  he  managed  one  of  his  wings, 
failed  ;  and  then,  not  being  able  to  balance  the  weight  of  his  body, 
he  fell  on  a  church,  and  broke  his  thigh.  Bayle  fancies,  that  the 
hiftory  of  this  Daedalus,  for  fo  he  was  called,  will  not  be  generally 
credited ;  yet  he  obferves,  that  it  is  faid  to  have  been  praclifec!  at  other 
places,  for  which  he  refers  us  to  the  laft  "  Journal  des  Scavans"  of 
1678.  Dante  was  afterwards  invited  to  be  profeTTor  of  the  mathe- 
matics at  Venice.  He  fiourifhed  towards  the  end  of  the  i^th 
century,  and  died  before  he  v/as  forty  years  old. 

DANVERS  (HENRY),  a  brave  wnrricr  in  the  end  of  the 
itxteentht  and  beginning;  cf  the  feventeehth  century;  and  created 
earl  of  Danby  by  King  Charles  I.  was  the  fccond  fun  of  Sir  John 
Danvers,  knight,  by  Elizabeth  his  v/ifb,  daughter  and  coheir  to 
John  Nevil,  the  laft  Lord  Latimer.  He  was  born  at  Dantefey  in 
'Wilt  (hire,  on  the  28th  c^ay  °f  Jl!Ile  1573*  After  an  education 
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fuitable  to  his  birth,  he  went  and  ferved  in  the  Low-Country  wars, 
under  Maurice,  count  of  NafTau,  afterwards  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and 
was  engaged  in  many  military  actions  of  thofe  limes,  both  by  fea 
and  land.     He  was  made  a   captain   in  the  wars  of  France,  occa- 
fioned  in  that  kingdom  by  the  League  :  and  there  knighted  for  his 
good  fervice  under   Henry    IV.    king   of  France.     Next,    he   was 
employed  in   Ireland,  as  lieutenant-general  of  the   horfe,  and   fer- 
geant-major  of  the  whole  army,    under  Robert,  earl  of  EiTex,  and 
Charles,  baron  of  Mountjoy,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Upon 
the  acceflion  of  king  James  I.   he  was,  on  account  of  his  family's 
deferts    and'fufFermgs    advanced,    the  2ift  of  July   1603,  to  the 
dignity  of  a  peer  of  this  realm,  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Dantefey  : 
and  in  1605,  by  a  fpecial  act  of  parliament,  rettored   in  blood,  as 
heir  to  his  father,  notwithstanding  the  attainder  of  his  elder  brother, 
.Sir  Charles   Danvers,  knight.     Moreover,  he  was  appointed  lord 
prefident  of  Munfter  in  Ireland,  and    in    1620,  made  governor  oi 
the  ille  of  Gucrnfey,  for  life.     By  king  Charles  I.  he  was  created 
carl  of  Dcinby,  on  February  ,5,  1625-6  ;  and  made  one  of  his  privy- 
council ;  and  knight  of  the  order  of  the  garter.     Being  himfelf  a 
man  of  learning,  as  well  as  a  great  encourager  of  it ;  and  obferving 
that  opportunities  were  wanting  in  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  lor  the 
ufeful  itudy  of  botany,  lie  pur-chafed  a  piece  of  ground  by  the  river 
Charwell,  oppoilte   to  Magdalen-College;  which  he   encompaffed 
Tvith  a  curious  wall  of  fquare  polilhed  ftone,  and   replenished  with 
a  great  variety  of  plants  and  herbs  proper  for  the  fliidy  of  phyhc  and 
botany.     He   founded  ulio  an  alms-houfe  and   a  free-ichool,    at 
•Mulmejfbury  in  Wildhire.     In  his  latter  days  he  chofe  a  retired  life  ; 
and,  upon  what  account  is  not  well  known,  fell  under  the  difplea- 
fure  of  the  court.    At  length,  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Cornhurv-Park 

f~^  * 

in  Oxfordshire,  January  the  aoth,  1613-4,  in  the  feventy-hrll  year 
of  his  age-  :  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parilh-church  of 
Dantefey,  under  a  noble  monument  of  white  marble,  with  an  epi- 
i.=  ph,  which  contains  the  bell  character  that  can  be  given  of  him- 
fie  was  never  married. 

DANVERS  (JoKN),  was  younger  brother  and  heir  of  Henry. 
He  was-  ulio  a.  knight  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy- 
chamber  to  king  Charles  I.  and  was  fo  ungrateful  and  inhuman 
as  to  fit  in  judgment  upon  his  gracious  mailer,  that  unfortunate 
prince,  and  to  be  one  of  thofe  who  iioned  the  warrant  for  his  exe- 
cution. He  died  before  the  reiteration  of  king  Charles  II.  but, 
however,  all  his  eilates  both  real  and  perfonal  were  confiscated  in 
i6ui.  From  lord  Clarendon  we  underttand,  he  was  neglected  by 
h:s  brother,  and,  by  a  vain  expence  in  his  way  ot  living,  con- 
tracted a  vaft  debt,  which  Sic  knew  not  how  to  pay,  and  being 
a  proud  formal  weak  man,  between  being  feduced  and  a  feducer, 
became  fo  far  involved  in  their  eounlbls,  that  he  fullered  himfeifto 
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be  applied  to  their  word  offices,  taking  it  to  be  a  high  honour  to 
fit  upon  the  fame  bench  with  Cromwell,  who  employed  and  con- 
temned him  at  once  \  nor  did  that  party  of  mifcrcr.nts  look  upon 
any  two  men  in  the  kingdom  with  that  fcorn  and  deteftation  as 
they  did  upon  Danvers  and  Mildmay. 

DARCI  (Count),  barn  in  Ireland  in  1725,  and  attached  to 
the  Stuart  family,  was  fent  to  Paris  in  1739,  ^here  being  put 
under  the  care  of  M-  Clairault,  at  feventeen  years  of  age  he  gave 
a  new  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  curve  of  equal  prelTure  in  a 
refilling  medium.  This  was  followed  the  year  after  by  a  deter- 
mination of  the  curve  defcribed  by  a  heavy  body  Hiding  by  its  own 
\veight  along  a  moveable  plane,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  preiTure 
ot  the  body  caufes  an  horizontal  motion  in  the  plane.  Tins  pro- 
blem had  indeed  been  refolved  by  John  Bernoulli  and  Clairault ; 
but,  befides  that  chevalier  Darci's  method  was  peculiar  to  him,  we 
difcov.er  throughout  the  work  traces  of  that  originality  which  is  the 
leading  character  of  all  his  productions.  Darci  ferved  in  the  war 
ot  1744,  and  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh.  During  the 
.courfe  of  the  war,  however,  he  gave  two  memoirs  to  the  aca- 
demy. The  firft  contained  a  general  principle  of  mechanics,  that 
of  the  prefervation  of  the  rotatory  motion.  Daniel  Bernoulli  and 
Eulei  had  found  it  out  in  1745  '•>  but.  befides  that  it  is  not  likely 
fiieir  works  fhould  have  reached  Mr.  D.  in  the  midil  of  his  cam- 
paigns, his  method,  which  is  different  from  theirs,  is  equally  ori- 
ginal, fimple,  elegant,  and  ingenious.  This  principle,  which  he 
again  brought  forward  in  1750,  by  the  name  of  "  the  principle  of 
trie  prefervation  of  action,*'  in  order  to  oppofe  it  to  Maupertuis' 
principle  of  the  lead  atlion,  chevalier  Darci  made  ufe  of  in  folving 
the  problem  ot  the  precellion  of  the  equinoxes  j  here,  however, 
he  mifcarried  ;  and  in  general  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  all 
principles  of  this  kind  may  be  ufed  as  mathematical  formula,  two 
of  them  at  lead  mull  neceffarily  be  employed  in  the  inveftigation 
of  problems,  and  even  thefe  with  great  caution  ;  fo  that  the  lu- 
minous and  fimple  principle  given  by  M.  D'Alembert  in  1742  is 
the  only  one,  on  account  of  its  being  diredt,  which  can  be  liiffi- 
cient  of  itfelf  for  the  folution  of  problems. 

Having  pub  limed  "  An  Eliay  on  Artillerv>%  in  1760,  containing 
various  curious  experiments  on   the  charges  of  powder,  &c.  &r. 
and  feveral  improvements  on  Robins  (\vho  v.-as  not  fo  great  a  ma- 
thematician  as  he);  Darci  continued   the  experiments   to  the  lall 
moment  of  his  life,  but  has   left  nothing  brhind  him..     In   1763 
he  published  his  "  Memoir  on  the  Dunuion  of  the  "Vnfation  oi 
Sight,"   the  moil  ingenious  of  his  work?,  and  I'MI    \\iiich   (hews 
him  in  the  bed  light,  as  an  accurate  and  ingenious  maker  of  ex- 
periments.    Darci,  always  employed  in  comparing  mathematical 
theory  and  obfervation,  made  a   particul.v/  uli:  of  thi:-  principle  ii\ 
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his  "  Memoir  on  Hydraulic  Machines,"  printed  in  1754.  All 
his  works  bear  the  character  which  refnlts  from  the  union  of 
genius  and  philofophy  ;  but  as  he  meafured  every  thing  upon  the 
Jargeft  fcale,  and  required  infinite  accuracy  in  experiment,  neither 
hi.;  time,  fortune,  nor  avocations,  allowed  him  to  execute  more 
than  a  very  final!  part  of  what  he  proje61ed.  He  was  amiable, 
fpimcd,  lively,  and  a  lover  of  independence,  a  pallion  to  which  he 
facrificed,  even  in  th9  midft  of  literary  fociety,  where  perhaps  a, 
little  ariflocracy  may  not  be  quite  fo  dangerous.  He  died  of  a 
cholora  morbus  in  1779- 

DARGONNE  (DoM  BON  A  VENTURE),  a  religionift  of  the 
Carthufian  order,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1640,  and  died  in  1704. 
We  have  of  his  a  very  judicious  work,  entitled,  "  Un  Traite  de 
la  Ledlure  des  Peres  de  1'Eglife  •"  the  bed  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  1697.  He  publifhed  alio  "  Des  Melanges  d'Hiftoire  &  de  Li- 
terature," under  the  name  of  "  Vigneul  de  Marville,"  in  3  vols. 
i2mo  ;  the  laft  of  which  is  faid  to  be  done  by  the  abbe  Banier. 
This  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  collection  of  critical  reflec- 
tions and  literary  anecdotes.  He  has  been  called  to  account  by 
the  critics  for  what  he  faid  of  Bruycre.  He  was  the  author  of 
fume  other  things. 

DASSOUCI,    a  celebrated  French  miifician  and  poet  of  the 
17th  century,  who  publimed  his  own  adventures,  which  are  very 
odd,  in  the  ftyle  of  a  buffoon.     He  relates >  that  he  was   born  at 
Paris  ;  that  his  father,  an  advocate  in  the  parliament,  was  of  Sens 
in  Burgundy  ;  that  his  mother  was   of  Lorrain,  a  very  little  wo- 
man, and  very  prone  to  anger;  that  her  hufband  and  me,  not  bei^g 
able  to   agree,  parted  by  content,  after  having  divided  their  chil- 
dren and  their  iubftahce  \  that  he  lived  with  his  father  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  ill-treated  by  a  fervant,  who  was  his  father's  mif- 
trefs  i  that  at  nine  years  of  age  he  went  to  Calais,  where  he  made 
people   believe,    that   he   underftood    aftrology,  and  was   fon  to  a 
famous  calculator  of  navities ;'  that,  having  by  a  little  artifice  cured 
a  pen'on   who  conceited   him  (elf  flck,  he   paifcd  for  a   magician  • 
that  hc.vv.as  obliged  to  leave  Calais  privately,  the  mob  threatening 
to  thi-'W  him  into  the  le^.       Bayie   knows  nothing   rnrre  of  him, 
till   the  time  that   the  duke  de  St.  Simon  got  Lewis  XIII.   to  hear 
him  at  Germams  ;,  when  he  hit  that  prince's  humour  by  a  drinkinq- 
fong  of  his  own  making,  which  it   afterwards   became  the  fafhion 
to  ling  at  court.       .  he   king   liftened  to  his  fongs   ever  after,  and 
admitted  him  frt         nto  Irs  cloiet  •  and  they  called  Daffouci,  Phoe- 
bus Gnracr  >6ln,   becaufe   he  had   his   lutes   always  in   the   king's 
wardrobe.      He  continued  this  game  under  Lewis  XIV.  but  .having 
an  inclination  to  go  to  Turin,  he  left  Paris  about  1655.      Arriving 
at  Lyons,  he  found  many  temptations  to  detain  him.      He  enter- 
tained 
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tained  with  his  mufic  all  the  convents  of  tinging  nuns  ;  and  there 
was  not  one  of  thole  devout  virgins,  who  had  not  already  a  copy 
of  his  *'  Ovid  in  a  Merry  Humour."  This  was  the  title  of  a 
•work,  wherein  he  translated  part  of  "  Ovid's  MetamorphonV'  into 
burlefque  verfe.  He  (laid  three  months  at  Lyons,  in  the  rnidft  of 
divcrfions,  plays,  and  entertainments,  being  highly  careifed  by 
Moliere  and  the  Bejars;  after  which  he  went  to  Avignon  .with 
Moliere,  and  then  to  Pezenas,  where  the  aflembly  of  tlie  frates  of 
Languedoc  was  held.  He  was  maintained  by  thole  players  a  whole 
winter ;  and  followed  Moliere  as  far  as  Narbonr.e.  Afterwards 
he  went  to  IVIontpelier,  where  he  was  imprifoned,  and  very  neat* 
being  burnt,  for  a  fuipetted  commerce  with  a  male.  He  con- 
tinued three  months  at  Montpelier  after  his  releafe,  and  drew  up 
$m  account  of  that  "  Tragi-comica!  Adventure,"  fo  he  calls  it  ; 
which  however  he  did  not  print,  "though  the  chief  magiftrate,  who 
had  feen  it,  gave  him  leave.  He  afterwards  (aw  feveral  towns  of 
Provence  ;  and  went  to  wait  on  the  prince  of  Morgues  at  Monaco, 
•who  made  him  a  handfome  prefent. 

Being  arrived  at  Turin,  he  had  fome  trouble  to  confute  by  his 
prefenc'e  the  report  of  his  execution,  which  had  been  read  in  the 
?'  Burlefque  Gazette."1  He  laboured  to  procure  a  fettlement  in 
that  court,  and  fupppfes  he  fhould  have  fucceeded,  if  the  musicians 
of  the  country  had  not  grown  jealous  of  him.  He  pretends,  that 
the  beauty  of  his  poetry  laid  him  open  to  the  indignation  of  a 
poet  of  Auvergne,  Who  cnticifcd  and  perfecuted  him  :  and  adds, 
that  he  fufrereci  much  for  having  neglected  the  favourites,  be- 
caufe  he  impoliticly  fancied  it  fufficient  to  make  his  court  to  their 
royal  highneiles.  Perceiving  they  grew  cold  towards  him,  he  re- 
queited  either  to  be  dillmiired,  or  to  have  a  fixed  penfion;  and,  to 
his  great  mortification,  obtained  the  former.  About  1674,  hepub- 
liihed  two  fmali  volumes,  which  he  had  compofed  in  the  prifon 
of  the  Chatelet  at  Paris.  He  was  confined  there  at  that  time  :  but 
\ye  know  nothing  of  the  particulars,  relating  either  to  his  confine- 
merit  or  his  enlargement.  Daflbuci  had  feveral  enemies:  among 
the  reft,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  and  ij-oileau.  He  was  a  very  in- 
different fi>rt  of  man,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  accounts  and  con- 
ceflions  :  there  is  no  occailon  to  depend  upon  the  teitimony  and 
authority  of  his  fatirifts  for  this. 

DATI  (CARLO),  profenTor  of  polite  literature  at  Florence, 
where  lie  was  born,  became  famous,  as  well  for  his  works,  as 
for  the  elogies  which  many  Writers  have  bellowed  on  him.  He 
Ti-as  very  officious  and  civil  to  all  learned  travellers  who  went  to 
Florence;  many  of  whom  expreifecl  their  acknowledgement  of  it 
in  their  writings.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  della  Crufca, 
and  in  that  quality  took  the  name  of  Smarrito.  He  made  a  pane- 
gyric upon  Lewis  XIV.  in  Italian,  and  publiihed  it  at  Florence  in 

1669  : 
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1669  :  the  French  tranflation  of  it  was  printed  at  Rome  the  year 
following.  He  had  already  publifhed  fome  Italian  poems  in 
praife  of  that  prince.  The  book  entitled,  "  Lettera  di  Timauro 
Antiate  a  Filaleti,  della  vera  floria  della  cicloide,  e  della  famo- 
fiflima  efpericnza  dell'  argento  vivo,"  and  printed  at  Florence  in 
1663,  was  written  by  him;  for  it  appears  from  the  26th  page  of 
the  letter,  that  the  pretended  Timatiro  Antiate  is  no  other  than 
Carlo  Dati.  But  the  chief  work,  to  which  our  Dati  applied  him- 
felf,  was  that  Della  Pittura  Antica,  of  which  he  publiflied  an  effay 
in  1667.  He  died  in  1675,  much  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him, 
as  well  on  account  of  his  huma  ity  and  amiable rnanners,  as  for 
his  parts  and  learning. 

DAVAL  (PETER,  Efq;),  of  the  Middle  Temple,  a  barrifier  a$ 
law,  afterwards  mailer  in  Chancery,  and  at  the  time  of-  his  death, 
Jan.  8,  1763,  accoinptant-general  of  that  court.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life  he  translated  the  "  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,'* 
which  were  printed  in  i2mo.  1723,  with  a  dedication  to  Mr, 
Congreve,  who  encouraged  the  publication.  He  was  F.  R.  S  and 
an  able  mathematician.  In  the  difpute  concerning  elliptical  arches, 
at  the  time  when  Black-Friar's-Rridge  was  built,  his  opinion  on 
the  fubjecl  was  applied  for  by  the  committee.  H;s  anfwer  may 
be  feen  in  the  "  London  Magazine  for  March  17:30.'' 

D  / 

DAVENANT  (TORN),  bifhop  of  Salifbrry,  and  a  very  learned 
man,  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant,  and  born  in  Watling- 
Street,  London,  about  1,570.  He  was  admitted  of  Queen's-Col- 
iege,  Cambridge,  in  1.587,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts  re- 
gularly. A  fellowship  was  offered  him  about  1594,  but  his  father 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  accept  it,  on  account  of  his  plentiful  for- 
tune ;  however,  after  bis  father's  deceaie,  he  accepted  of  one,  and 
was  admitted  into  it  in  1^97.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1609, 
having  long  diftinguiihed  hirnfeli  bv  his  parts  and  learning;  and 
the  fame  year  was  elected  iad  Margaret's  profefTor  of  divinity. 
In  161.},  he  was  chofsn  malh-r  of  iii^  collie;  and  became  fo  con- 
iiderable,  that  he  was  one  of  tjio'o  eminent  divines,  fent  by  James  I 
to  the  fynod  of  Dort  in  1618.  He  returned  to  England  in  May 
1619,  after  having  vifiteu  the  rnotf  eminent  cities  in  the  Low- 
Countries.  In  1621,  he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Salifbury, 
and  continued  in  favour  during  the  remainder  of  James's  reign  • 
but  in  16^0- j  he  incurred  the  diTpleafure  of  the  court,  by  med- 
dling in  a  iermon  preached  before  the  king  at  Whitehall,  with  the 
predeftinarian  controverfy  ;  "  all  curiou-;  fearch  into  \vhich"  his 
majcfiy  had  (V.-icllv  enjoineH,  in  his  declaration  prefixed  to  the 
39  articles  in  1628,  "  to  be  laid  aikle/'  For  this  pretended  con- 
tv.-rr.nt  of  the  iiin^'s  declaration  he  was  not  only  reproved  the  iame 
djy,  but  alfo  ^nTiaion^c.]  tt;  anf'.vcr  tvro  cnys  uftcr  bcfors:  the  privy- 
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council  ;  and,  though  he  was  difmiired  without  further  trouble, 
and  even  admitted  to  kits  the  king's  hand,  yet  he  was  never  after- 
wards in  favour  at  court.  He  died  ot  a  confiimption,  April  20, 
1641,  to  which,  it  is  faid,  a  ienfe  of  the  forrowful  times  lie  faw 
coming  on  did  not  a  little  contribute  ;  arid  was  buried  in  Salisbury- 

c5  * 

Cathedral.  He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  manners,  ami  a  great 
divine  ;  but  ftriclly  attached  to  Calviniiin  with  all  its  abfurdities. 

He  wrote,  i.  "  A  Latin  Expofition  of  St.  Paul's  Epiflle  to 
the  Colofiians,"  the  third  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1639.  It  is  the  fubftance  of  lectures,  read  by  him  as 
Margaret  profelTor.  2.  "  PrxlecYiones  de  Duobus  in  Theologia 
Controverts  Capitibus :  de  Judice  Controverfjarum,  primo  :  de 
Jufticia  Habituali  &  Acluali,  altero,  Cant.  1631."  3.  In  1634, 
he  publifhed  the  queftions  he  had  difputed  upon  in  the  fchools,  49 
in  number,  under  this  title;  "  Determinationes  Quaeftionum  qua- 
rundam  Theologicarurn."  4.  *'  Animadverfions  upon  a  Treatife 
lately  publifhed,  and  entitled,  God's  Love  to  Mankind,  mani- 
feiled  by  difproving  his  abfplute  Decree  for  their  Damnation,  Camb. 
1641." 

DAVENANT  (Sir  WILLIAM),  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1605, 
His  father  kept  an  inn  in  that  city,  where  Shakfpeare  ufed  to  lodge 
in  his  journies  between  London  and  Warwickshire ;  and,  as  his 
mother  was  a  great  beauty,  iome  have  furmifed,  without  any 
foundation  at  all,  that  he  derived  his  very  being,  and  poetical  ta- 
lents, from  Shakfpeare.  He  was  firft  put  to  a  grammar-fchool  at 
Oxford ;  and,  when  he  had  palled  through  that,  entered  a  member 
of  Lincoln-College  in  that  univerfity.  But  his  genius  leading  him 
to  poetry,  he  made  little  or  no  progrefs  in  academical  learning  \ 
but  foon  leaving  the  place,  he  became  a  page  to  Frances,  duchels 
of  Richmond,  and  afterwards  to  Foulk,  lord  Brooke,  who,  being 
a  poet  himfclf,  was  much  delighted  with  him.  In  1628,  he  began 
to  write  plays  and  poems  ;  and  acquired  fo  much  reputation  for 
tafte  and  wit,  that  he  was  carefTsd  by  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
men  of  his  time.  In  1637,  wnei1  Sen  Jon  fun  died,  he  was  created 
poet  laureate,  to  the  great  mortification  of  May,  the  tranflator 
of  "  Lucan,"  who  was-competitor  for  the  place  ;  and  who,  upon 
being  difappointed,  carried  his  refentment  fo  far,  that  from  being 
a  warm  courtier,  he  became  a  warmer  malcontent,  and  diilin- 
guiflied  himfeif  afterwards  againft  his  royal  mailer,  both  as  an  ad- 
vocate and  hiilorian  to  parliament.  In  1641,  he  was  accufed  by 
the  parliament  of  being  embarked  in  a  de'ign  of  /educing  the 
army,  and  bringing  it  again  under  the  fubje&ibn  of  the  king  :  and 
after  attempting  to  lave  himfclf  by  flight,  was  ferzed  i  but  being 
bailed,  withdrew  foon  after  to  France.  After  he  had  fpent  iome 
time  there,  hi:  returned;  was  entertained  by  William,  marquis  of 
itle,  and  bv  him  niaJt:  ornDrxfcdt  or  h  -genera;  i 
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his  ordnance.  In  1643,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  his  majefiy  near  Gloucefter  ;  but  upon  the  declining  of  the 
king's  party,  retired  again  to  France.  Here  he  changed  his  religion 
for  that  of  Rome,  which  circumttance  probably  might  fo  far  in- 
gratiate him  with  the  queen,  as  to  induce  her  to  trull  him  with 
the  mod  important  concerns.  She  fent  him  over  to  the  king,  to 
perfir.idt  him  to  give  tip  the  church  for  his  peace  and  fecurity  :  but 
the  king  was  fo  difpleafed  with  what  he  offered  on  this  head,  that 
he  forbad  him  ever  corning;  into  his  preience  again. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  queen   to  tranfport  a   con- 
fuierable  number  of  artificers  from  France  to  Virginia,  having  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  king   of  France  fo  to  do  :   but  in   this  under- 
taking hs  was  likevvife  unfortunate:   for  before  the  vefTel  got  clear 
of  the  French    coa't,    it   was    taken   by    fome   of  the   parliament 
ihips  of  war,  and  carried  to  England.     He  was  fir  ft  imprifoned  in 
the  I (le  of  Wight,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  take  his  trial  in  the  high  court  of  juftice  in  16^1  : 
but  at   the  rnterceflioH  of  Milton   and  fome  others,  his  life  was- 
favecl,  though  we  find  him  a  priioner  in  the  Tower  for  two  years 
after.     He   was  then   let  at  liberty  by  the  lord-keeper  Whitlocke, 
and  had  now  nothing  to    think   of,  but  how  to   procure  an  honeft 
livelihood.     Tragedies  and  comedies  were  then  eileemed  very  pro- 
fane and  unholy  things,  which   therefore  being   forbidden  in  thofe 
religious   times,    he    was  forced,  as   Dryden   lays,    "  to   turn  his 
thoughts  another   way,    and   to  introduce  the  examples   of  moral 
virtue  written  in  verfe,  and  performed  in  recitative   mufrc.     The 
original  of  this  miiiic,  and  of  the  fcenes  which  adorned  his  works, 
he  had  from  the  Italian  operas  ;  but  he  heightened  his  characters,  as 
he  imagines,  from    Corneille  ancl   fome  French  poets.'3      In   this 
manner  he  marie  a  mi  ft  to  fupport  himfelr,  till   the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  after  which   he  revived  the   juil  drama,  and  obtained 
a  patent  for  erecting  a  new  company  of  actors,  under  the  patronage 
of  James,   duke  of  York,  who  acted    many    years  in  Little  Liu- 
coln's-Inn-Fields.     Here  he  died  April    17,    1668,  aged  63,  and 
two  days  after  was  interred  in  Weftminller-Abbey ;  when,  to  the 
great  grief  of  lionelt  Mr.  Wood,  there  was  an   inexcu fable  error 
committed  in  the  ceremony,  the  laurel-wreath  through  hafte  being- 
forgot,  which  fhoifld   have   been  placed  upon   his  coffin.     On  his 
grave-iione  is  infcribed,  in  imitation  of  Ben  Jonfon's  ibort  epitaph, 
(i   RARE   SIR   WILLIAM   DAVENANT  1     1 1  may  not  be   amifs   to 
obferve,  that   h;s  remains  reli   very  near  the  place,  out   of  which 
th'ifeof  Mr.  Thomas  May,  formerly  his  competitor  for  the  laurel, 
and  afterwards  hiftorian  and  fecretary  to  the  parliament,  were  re- 
move;',  together  with  a  fine  monument   and   pompous   infcription 
creeled  over  him  by  yn  order  of  that  houfe.     His  works  were  pub- 
li.'iK'J    by    his- widow   in    1673,  and  dedicated   to  James,  duke  of 
York  ;   they  conlili  of  plays  and  poeni^,  among  the  kit  of  which 
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is  to  be  found  the  famous  Gondibert,  which  has  afforded  fo 
exercife  to  the  wits  and  critics. 

DAVENANT  (CHABLES),  the  ddeft  fon  of  Sir  William  Da- 
venant,  was  born  in  16,56,  and  was  initiated  in  grammar-learning 
at  Cheame  in  Surrey.  Though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
father  when  fcarce  twelve  years  of  age,  yet  care  was  tiiken  to  fend 
him  to  Oxford  to  fmifh  his  education,  where  he  became  a  com- 
moner of  Baliol-College  in  1671.  He  took  no  degree,  but  went 
to  London,  where,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  a  dramatic  performance,  the  only  one  he  published,  entitled, 
"  Circe,  a  Tragedy,  acted  at  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of 
York's  Theatre,'*  with  great  applaufe.  This  play  was  not  printed 
till  two  years  after  it  was  a&ed  ;  upon  which  occafion  Dryden 
wrote  a  prologne,  and  the  earl  of  Rochester  an  epilogue.  In  the 
former,  there  was  a  very  fine  apology  for  the  author's  youth  and 
inexperience.  He  had  a  confiderable  fnare  in  the  theatre  in  right 
of  his  father,  which  probably  induced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  fo 
early  to  the  ftage  ;  however,  he  was  not  long  detained  there  either 
by  that,  or  the  fuccefs  of  his  play,  but  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil 
law,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  elected  to  repre- 
fent  the  borough  of  St.  Ive's  in  Cornwall,  in  the  firft  parliament 
of  James  II.  which  was  fummoned  to  meet  in  May  1685  ;  and, 
about  the  fame  time,  jointly  empowered,  with  the  mafter  of  the 
revels,  to  infpedl  all  plays,  and  to  preferve  the  decorum  of  the 
llage.  He  was  alfo  appointed  a  commirlioner  of  the  excife,  and 
continued  in  that  employment  for  near  fix  years,  that  is,  from  1683 
to  1689  :  however  he  does  not  fcem  to  have  been  advanced  to  this 
rank,  before  he  had  gone  through  fome  lefTer  employments.  In 
1698,  he  was  elected  for  the  borough  of  Great  Bedwin,  as  he 
was  again  in  1700.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  infpector- general 
of  the  exports  and  imports  ;  and  this  employment  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  Nov.  6,  1714.  Dr.  Davenant's 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  conftitutipn  of  the  king- 
dom, joined  to  his  great  fkiil  in  figures,  and  his  happinefs  in  ap- 
plying that  fkill  according  to  the  principles  advanced  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty  in  his  "  Political  Arithmetic,"  enabled  him  to"  enter 
deeply  into  the  management  of  affairs,  and  procured  him  great  fuc- 
ccfs  as  a  writer  in  politics  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  he 
was  advanced  and  preferred  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  yet  in  all  his  pieces  he  reafons  entirely  upon  Revolution 
principles,  and  compliments  in  the  higheft  manner  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of  the  prince  then  upon  the  throne. 

His  firft  political  work  was,  "  An  Eifay  upon  Ways  and  Means 
of  fupplying  the  War,  1695."  In  this  trcntife  he  wrote  with 
fo  much  ftrength  and  perfpicuity  upon  the  nature  of  funds,  that 
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^whatever  pieces  came  abroad  from  ihe  author  of  "  The  EiTay  on 
Ways  and  Means,"  were  fufficiently  recommended  to  the  public  ; 
nnd  this  was  the  method  he  ufually  took  to  diftinguifh  the  writ- 
ings he  afterwards  publilhcd.  2.  "  An  Eflay  on  the  Eaft- India 
Trade,  1697."  3.  <c  Difcourfes  on  the  Public  Revenues,  and  of 
the  Trade  of  England.  Part  I.  To  which'  is  added,  A  Difcourfe 
upon  improving  the  Revenue  of  the  State  of  Athens,  written  ori- 
ginally in  Greek  by  Xcnophon,  and  now  made  Englifh  from  the 
Original,  with  fome  hiftorical  Notes.  By  another  Hand,  1698." 
This  other  hand  \vas  Walter  Moyle,  Efq;  who  addreiTed  his  dif- 
courfe  to  Dr.  Davenant.  There  is  a  paffage  in  it  which  fhews, 
that  there  were  Ibme  thoughts  of  fending  over  our  author  in  qua- 
lity of  director-general  to  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  and  is  alfo  a  clear  tcfti- 
mony,  what  that  great  man's  notions  were,  in  rtgard  to  the  im- 
portance of  his  writings.  4.  "  Difcourfes  on  the  public  Revenues, 
and  on  the  Trade  of  England,  which  more  immediately  treat  of 
the  foreign  Traffic  of  this  Kingdom.  Part.  II.  1698."  5.  "  An 
Eriay  on  the  probable  Metkods  of  making  the  People  Gainers  in 
the  Balance  of  Trade,  1609.'*  6.  "•  A  Difcourfe  upon  Grants 
and  Refumptions :  (hewing,  how  our  Ancettors  have  proceeded 
xvith  fuch  Minifters  as  have  procured  to  themfelves  Grants  of  the- 
Crown 'Revenue  ;  and  that  the  forfeited  Eftates  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  Payment  of  Public  Debts,  1700."  7.  "  EtTays  upon  the 
Balance  of  Power;  the  Right  of  making  War,  Peace,  Alliances; 
univerfal  Monarchy.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing the  Records  referred  to  in  the  fecond  Effay,  1701."  It  was 
in  this  book  that  our  author  was  carried  away  by  his  zeal  to  treat 
the  church,  or  at  leaft  fome  churchmen,  in  fo  difrefpettful  a  man- 
ner, as  to  draw  upon  himfelf  a  cenfure  from  one  of  the  houfes  of 
convocation.  8.  "  A  Picture  of  a  modern  Whig,  in  two  Parts,, 
1701.'"'  There  is,  however,  nothing  but  general  report,  founded 
upon  the  likenefs  of  ftyle  and  other  circumltantial  evidence,  to 
prove  that  this  bitter  pamphlet  fell  from  the  pen  of  our  author  ; 
and,  if  it  did,  he  mud  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  greateft  matter 
of  inventive  that  ever  wrote  in  our  language.  9.  4<  Eflays  upon 
Peace  at  Home  and  War  Abroad,  in  two  Parts,  1704."  This  is 
the  rirft  piece  our  author  publimcd,  after  the  time  that  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  miniftry  ;  was  fufpe&ed  to 
be  written  at  the  defire  of  lord  Halifax  ;  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
queen.  It  drew  upon  him  the  reientment  of  that  party,  by  whom 
he  had  been  formerly  efleemed  ;  but  who  now  bellowed  upon  him 
as  ill  language,  or  rather  worfe,  than  he  had  received  from  his 
former  opponents.  10.  "  Dr.  Davenant's  Reiicclions  on  the 
Trade  to  Africa,  fol.  3  Parts,  1709."  11.  "  A  Report  to  the 
Honourable  the  Commifiioners  for  putting  in  Execution  the  A&, 
entitled,  An  A  & 'for  the  taking,  examining,  and  ftating  the  public 
Accounts  of  the  Kingdom,  from  Ciurles  Davenant,  L  L-  D.  In- 
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fpeclor- Genera]  of  the  Exports  and  Imports,  1712,  Part.  I." 
12.  "  A  fecond  Report  to  the  Honourable  the  Commiflioners,  &c. 
1712."  It  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  feveral  of  the  above- 
recited  pieces  were  attacked  in  the  warmeft  manner,  at  the  time 
they  were  publifhed  :  but  the  author  feems  to  have  iatisfied  him- 
felf  in  delivering  his  fentiments  and  opinions,  without  mewing  any 
further  concern  to  defend  and  fupport  them  againfl.  the  cavils  of 
party  zeal  and  contention.  Moft  of  his  political  works  were 
collected  and  revifed  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 
1771. 

DAVENANT  (WILLIAM),  younger  brother  to  the  former, 
and  fourth  fon  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen-Hail in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1677. 
He  tranflated  into  Englifa  from  the  French,  a  book,  entitled, 
**  Animadverfions  upon  the  famous  Greek  and  Latin  Hiftorians," 
written  by  La  Mothe  le  Voyer,  who  was  tutor  to  Lewis  XIII. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1680 ;  and  about  the  fame  time, 
entering  into  orders,  was  prefented  to  a  living  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  by  his  patron  Robert  Wymondfole,  of  Putney,  Efq.  He 
•travelled  with  this  gentleman  into  France ;  and  in  the  fummer  of 
1681,  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a  river  near  Paris,  as  he  was 
fwimming  for  his  own  diverfion. 

DAVENPORT  (CHRISTOPHER),  a  learned  Englifhman, 
was  born  at  Coventry,  in  Warwickshire,  about  1598,  and  edu- 
cated in  grammar-learning  at  a  fchool  in  that  city.  He  was  fent 
to  Merton-College  in  Oxford  at  fifteen  years  of  age;  where  fpend- 
ing  two  years,  he,  upon  an  invitation  from  fomc  Romiih  pried, 
afterwards  went  to  Doway.  He  remained  there  for  fome  time  ; 
and,  then  going  to  Ypres,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  Francif- 
cans  among  the  Dutch  there,  in  1617.  .  After  feveral  removals 
from  place  to  place,  he  became  a  miflionary  into  England,  where 
he  went  by  the  name  of  Francifcus  a  San&a  Clara ;  and  at  length 
was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Henrietta  Maria,  the  royal  con- 
fort  of  Charles  I.  Here  he  did  all  he  could  to  promote  the  caufe 
of  Popery,  by  gaining  difciples,  railing  money  among  the  Engliih 
Catholics  to  carry  on  public  matters  abroad,  and  by  writing  book? 
for  the  advancement  of  his  religion  and  order.  He  was  very  emi- 
nent for  his  uncommon  learning,  being  excellently  vcrfed  in  fchool- 
divinity,  in  fathers  and  councils,  in  philofophers,  and  in  ecclefi- 
aftical  and  profane  hiftories. .  He  was,  Wood  tells  us,  a  perfon  of 
very  free  difcourfe,  while  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  fame  vineyard, 
Hugh  Crefly,  was  referved ;  of  a  lively  and  quick  a/peel,  while 
Creify  was  clouded  and  melancholy  :  all  which  accomplishments 
made  him  agreeable  to  Proteftants  as  well  as  Papiii.?.  Archbiihop 
Laud,  it  feems,  had  fome  knowledge  of  this  perfon  ;  for,  in  thq 
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feventh  article  of  his  impeachment,  it  is.  faid,  that  "  the  faid 
archbifhop,  for  the  advancement  of  Popery  and  fuperftition  within 
this  realm,  hath  wittingly  and  willingly  received,  harboured,  and 
relieved,  divers  Popifh  priefts  and  Jefuits,  namely,  one  called  Sancla 
Clara,  alias  Davenport,  a  dangerous  perfon  and  Francifcan  friar, 
who  hath  written  a  Popifh  and  feditious  book,  entitled,  *  Deus 
Natura,  Gratia,  &c.'  wherein  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  eftablifhecl  by  aft  of  parliament,  are  much 
traduced  and  fcandalized  :  that  the  faid  archbifhop  had  divers  con- 
ferences with  him,  while  he  was  writing  the  faid  book,  &c." 
To  which  article,  the  archbifhop  made  this  anfwer :  <«  I  never 
favv  that  Francifcan  friar,  Sancla  Clara,  in  my  life,  to  the  utmoft 
of  my  memory,  above  four  times,  or  five  at  molt.  He  was  firfl 
brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Lindfell  :  but  I  did  fear,  that  he  would 
never  expound  the  articles  fo,  that  the  church  of  England  might 
have  caute  to  thank  him  for  it.  He  never  came  to  me  after,  till 
lie  was  almoft  ready  to  print  another  book,  to  prove,  that  epifco- 
pacy  was  authorifed  in  the  church  by  divine  right ;  and  this  was 
after  thefe  unhappy  ftirs  began.  His  defire  was,  to  have  this  book 
printed  here  ;  but  at  his  feveral  addrelfes  to  me  for  tin's,  I  ftill  gave 
him  this  anfwer:  That  I  did  not  like  the  way  which  the  church 
of  Rome  went  concerning  epifcopacy  ;  that  I  would  never  confent, 
that  any  fuch  book  from  the  pen  of  a  Romania:  mould  be  printed 
here  ;  that  the  bifhops  of  England  are  very  well  able  to  defend  their 
own  caufe  and  calling,  without  any  help  from  Rome,  and  would 
do  fo  when  they  faw  caufe :  and  this  is  all  the  conference  I  ever 
had  with  him."  Davenport  at  this  time  abfconded,  sncl  fpent 
moil  of  thofe  years  of  trouble  in  obfcurity,  fometimes  beyond  the 
ieas,  fometimes  at  London,  fometimes  in  the  country,  and  fome- 
times at  Oxford.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  when  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  between  him  and  Catherine  of  Portugal, 
San6la  Clara  became  one  of  her  chaplains  ;  and  was  for  the  third 
time  cholen  provincial  of  his  order  for  England,  where  he  died 
Mav  31,  1680. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  :  i.  "  Paraphrafiica  Expofitio 
Articulorum  ConfeiTionis  Anglican"  This  book  was,  we  know 
not  why,  much  railed  at  by  the  Jefuits,  who  would  fain  have  had 
it  burnt ;  but  being  foon  after  licenfed  at  Rome,  all  further  rumour 
about  it  Hopped.  2.  "  Deus,  Natura,  Gratia:  five,  Tractatus 
cle  Pracdeflinatione  de  Mentis,  £cc.'J  This  book  was  dedicated  to 
Charles  I.  and  Prynne  contends,  that  the  whole  fcope  of  it,  as 
well  as  "  the  paraphraftical  Expofition  of  the  Articles,"  reprinted 
at  the  end  of  it  in  163,5,  was  to  reconcile  the  king,  the  church, 
and  the  articles  of  our  religion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  He  pub- 
lilhed  alfo  a  great  number  of  other  works,  v/hich  are  not  now  of 
corifeqiience  enough  to  be  mentioned. 
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DAVENPORT  (JoHN),  elder  brother  of  Chriftopher  juft  men- 
tioned, was  born  at  Coventry,  in  1,597  ;  and  fent  from  thence 
with  his  brother  to  Merton-Coilege  in  1613.  ^c  afterwards  took 
a  different  route  from  him ;  for  whereas  Chriftopher  went  to 
Doway,  and  became  a  Catholic,  John  went  to  London,  and 
became  a  Puritan.  He  was  minifter  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Coleman- 
Street,  and  efteemed  by  his  ianatical  brethren  a  perfon  of  excellent 
gifts  in  preaching,  and  in  other  qualities  belonging  to  a  divine. 
About  1630,  he  was  appointed  by  certain  factious  and  difcontented 
perfons,  one  of  the  feoffees  for  the  buying  in  impropriations  ;  but, 
that  projeft  mifcarrying,  he  left  his  pafloral  charge  about  1633, 
under  pretence  of  oppofition  from  the  bifhops,  and  went  to  Am- 
(terdam.  Here,  endeavcurng  to  be  a  minifter  in  the  Englifh  con- 
gregation, and  to  join  with  them  in  all  duties,  he  was  oppofed  by 
John  Paget,  an  elder,  on  account  of  fome  difference  between  them 
about  baptifm  ;  upon  which  he  wrote,  in  his  own  defence,  "  A 
Letter  to  the  Dutch  Claflis,  containing  a  juft  Complaint  againfl 
an  unjuft  Doer  ;  wherein  is  declared  the  miferable  Slavery  and 
Bondage  that  the  Englifli  Church  at  Amfterdam  is  now  in,  by 
Reafon  of  the  tyrannical  Government  and  corrupt  Doclrine  of  Mr, 
John  Paget,  their  Minifter,  Amft.  1631."  Two  or  three  more 
pieces  relating  to  this  controverfy  were  pubiifhed  by  him  afterwards; 
and  fuch  were  his  parts  and  learning,  that  he  drew  away  from 

them   many  of   their  congregation,    to  whom   he    preached  and 
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prayed  in  private  nouies. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  he  returned  into  England,  as 
other  Nonconfoanifts  did,  and  had  a  cure  beftowed  on  him  ;  but 
finding  matters  not  go  on  agreeably  to  his  humour,  he  went  into 
New- England,  and  became  a  paftor  of  New-Haven  there^  He 
afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  Bofton  in  1668,  where  he  died 
the  year  following.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Catechifm  con- 
taining the  chief  Heads  of  the  Chriftian  Religion/  which  was 
printed  at  London  in  1659  :  "  Several  Sermons:"  "  The  Power 
of  congregational  Churches  after  ted  and  vindicated  :"  and  of  "  An 
Expoiition  of  the  Canticles/'  which  has  never  been  puhiifhed. 

DAVID  (GEORGE),  a  mod  extraordinary  heretic,  was  the  fon 
of  a  waterman  of  Ghent,  and  educated  a  glazier,  or,  as  fbme  fay, 
a  glafs-painter.  He  began  about  152,5  to  preach  fuch  whimftes  as 
theie,  namely,  that  he  was  the  true  Meiliah,  the  third  David, 
nephew  of  God,  n  t  after  the  flefh,  but  alter  the  fpirit.  "  The 
heavens,"  he  laid,  '*  being  empty,  he  was  fent  to  adopt  children 
worthy  ot  that  kingdom  ;  and  to  reftore  Ifrael,  not  by  death,  as 
Chrift,  but  by  grace."  With  the  Sadducees,  he  denied  eternal 
life,  the  reiurreciion,  and  the  laft  judgment :  with  the  Adamites, 
he  was  againft  marriage  and  for  a  community  of  women  :  and 
with  the  followers  of  Mane?,  he  thought  that  the  budy  only, 
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and  not  the  foul,  could  be  defiled  with  fin.  According  to  him, 
the  fouls  of  unbelievers  ought  to  be  faved,  and  thofe  of  the  apoftles 
damned.  Laftly,  he  affirmed  it  folly  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
fin  in  denying  Jefus  Chrift  ;  and  ridiculed  the  martyrs  for  preferring 
death  to  apoftacy.  A  perfecution  being  commenced  againtt  him 
and  his  followers,  he  fled  firft  to  Friefland,  and  from  thence  to 
Bafil,  where  he  lurked  under  the  name  of  John  Bruck.  He  died 
in  that  city  in  15,56,  promilmg  to  his  difciples,  that  he  mould  rife 
again  in  three  days ;  which,  as  it  happened,  was  not  altogether 
falfe  ;  for  the  magistrates  of  Bafil,  undemanding  at  length  who  he 
was,  did,  about  that  time,  dig  up  his  corpfe,  which,  together  with 
his  writings,  they  caufed  to  be  burned  by  the  common  executioner. 
As  great  a  madman  as  this  George  David  was,  he  had  his  follow-r 
ers,  which  continued  fume  time  after  his  death, 

DAVIES  (Sir  JOHN),  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet,  was  the  fon 
of  a  wealthy  tanner  at  Chifgrove  in  Wilt  (hire,  where  he  was  born 
about  1570.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Queen's-College,  Oxford, 
in  158,5  ;  and  after  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  removed 
to  the  Middle-Temple ;  and,  applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
common  law,  was  called  to  the  bar.  Some  time  after,  being 
expelled  that  fociety  for  beating  a  gentleman  at  dinner  in  the  com- 
mon-hall, namely,.  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  afterwards  recorder  of 
London,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  and  profecuted  his  ftudies  there  ; 
hut,  being  reinibted  in  the  Temple,  he  praclifed  as  a  counfellor, 
and  became  a  burgefs  in  the  parliament  in  1601.  Upon  the  death 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  went  with  lord  Hunfdon  into  Scotland,  to 
congratulate  kino;  James  :,  and,  being  introduced  into  his  majefty's 
preience,  was  taken  very  particular  notice  of.  The  king  inquiring 
of  that  lord  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him, 
and  hearing  John  Davies  named,  aiked,  whether  he  was  Nofce 
iclpfum?  And,  upon  being  told  he  was,  his  rnajefty  graciouily 
embraced  him,  and  afTured  him  of  his  favour.  1  his  Nofce  teipjum 
\vas  a  poem  of  Sir  John's  on  "  The  Original^  Nature,  and  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,"  published  in  1599,  an^  dedicated  to  queen 
Elizabeth.  It  was  printed  j.qain  in  1622,  and  again  in  1/14,  by 
Mr.  N.  Tate,  who  has  given  in  a  preface  a  very  advantageous 
character  of  it.  This,  -together  with  other  imall  poems,  as, 
"  Hymns  of  Allrea  in  AcralHc  Verfe;"  "  Orchefcra,  or,  A  Poem 
exprefiingf  the  Antiquity  and  Excellency  of  Dancing,  in  a  Dialogue 
between  Penelope  and  one  of  her  Wooers  ;"  5:c.  gained  bir  John 
the  reputation  of  a  poet,  and  recommended  him  fo  to  king  James, 
that  he  made  him  iirll  his  fosiritor,  and  then  his  attorney -genera!  in 
Ireland  ;  where,  in  2606,  he  became  one  of  his  majefty's  ferjeanfs 
at  law,  and  was  afterwards  fneaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  i;i 
that  kingdom.  'I  he  year  following,  he  received  the  honour  oi 
knighthood  from  the  king  at  Whiteh:,'-1.  In  1612,  he  quitted  the 
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pod  of  attorney-general  in  Ireland,  and  was  made  one  of  his 
majefty's  Engliftl  lerjeant?  at  law  ;  and  after  his  fettling  in  England, 
one  of  the  judges  of  afiize  on  the  circuits.  In  1626,  he  was 
appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King's-Bench  \  but,  before  his 
inftallation,  died  fuddenly  of  an  apoplexy.  He  left  behind  him  . 
the  character  of  a  bold  fpirit,  a  fharp  and  ready  wit,  and  of  a  man 
completely  learned,  but  in  reality  more  a  fcholar  than  a  lawyer. 

His  productions  as  a  lawyer  are  as  follow  :  i.  "  A  Ditcovery  of 
the  true  Caufes  why  Ire-land  was  never  entirely  fubdued,  nor  brought 
under  Obedience  of  the  Crown  of  England,  until  the  Beginning  of 
his  Majefty's  happy  Reign,  1612,"  410.  Dedicated  to  the  king, 
with  this  Latin  verfe  only  :  "  Principis  eft  virtus  maxima  nolle 
fuos."  2.  "  A  Declaration  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  con- 
cerning the  Title  of  his  Majefty's  Son  Charles,  the  Prince  and  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  1614,"  folio.  Printed  in  two  columns,  one  French, 
the  other  Englilh.  3.  "  Le  Primer  Reports  des  Cafes  &  Matters' 
en  ley  refolves  &  adjudges  en  les  Courts  del  Roy  en  Ireland, 
Dublin,  1615.  Lond.  1628  and  1674,"  folio.  To  the  fecond 
edition  was  added  a  table.  4.  "  A  perfect  Abridgement  of  the  11 
Books  of  Reports  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  1651,"  i2mo.  It  was 
written  in  French  by  Sir  John  Davies,  and  tranflated  into  Englilh 
by  another  hand.  5.  "Jus  imponendi  Vcctigalia  :  or,  The  Learn- 
ing touching  Cuftoms,  Tonnage,  Poundage,  and  Jmpofitiqns  on 
Merchandizes,  &c.  atTerted,  165621^1659,"  Bvo.  Befides  thefe, 
he  left  fome  MSS.  namely,  "  A  large  Epiftle  to  Robert  earl  of 
Salifbury,  of  the  State  of  the  Counties  of  Monaghan,  Fermanagh, 
and  Downe,  and  of  Juftices  of  Peace,  and  other  Officers  of  Ire- 
land," written  in  1607  :  and  alfo,  "  A  Speech  before  Arthur,  Lord 
Chichefter,  Vifcount  Belfaft,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  21  May 
1613,"  when  he  was  fpeaker  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons. 
Thefe  pieces  were  in  the  library  of  Sir  James  Ware,  of  Ireland, 
and  afterwards,  as  Wood  believes,  in  that  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon. 

He  married  Eleanor  Touchet,  youngeft  daughter  of  lord  George 
Audley,  afterwards  earl  of  Caftlehaven  ;  by  whom  he  had  a  fon, 
an  idiot,  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter  named  Lucy,  who  was 
married  to  Ferdinand,  lord  Haftings,  afterwards  earl  ot  Hunting- 
don. Thic  Eleanor  Touchet  was  a  lady  of  a  very  extraordinary 
character.  She  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  a  fpirit  of  prophecy  ; 
and  her  predi6tions,  received  from  a  voice  which  fhe  often  heard, 
as  fhe  uied  to  tell  her  daughter  Lucy,  and  fhe  others,  were  gene- 
rally wrapped  up  in  dark  and  obfcure  expreilions.  It  was  com- 
monly-reported, that,  on  the  Sunday  before  her  hufband's  death, 
as  (he  was  fitting  at  dinner  with  him,  fhe  .fuddenly  burit  into  tears  , 
whereupon,  he  afking  her  the  occafion,  fhe  anfwered,  "  Hufband, 
thefe  are  your  funeral  tears  ,"  to  which  he  replied,  "  Pray  wife, 
fpare  your  tears  now,  and  I'll  be  content  that  you  laugh  when  I 
am  dead."  After  Sir  John's  death,  (he  lived  moftly  at  Pardon  in 
Hertfordshire;  and  in  i6jg,  an  account  was  publiihed  of  her 
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*'  orange  and  wonderful  Prophecies."  She  died  in  St.  Bride's 
parifo,  London,  in  15,52  ^  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's-Church 
in  the  fields,  near  the  remains  of  her  hufband. 

DAVIES  (Dr.  JOHN),  was  born  in  Denbighfhire,  and  educated 
by  William  Morgan,  afterwards  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph.  He  was 
admitted  a  iludent  of  Jefus-College,  Oxford,  in  1,589,  and  after- 
wards became  a  member  of  Lincoln-College  in  the  fame  univerfity. 
He  was  re£tor  of  Malloyd,  or  Manylloyd  in  Merionethfhire,  ant! 
afterwards  a  canon  of  St.  Afaph.  He  commenced  doctor  in  1616, 
and  was  highly  efleemed  by  the  imiverfity,  fays  Wood,  as  well 
verfed  in  the  hiiiory  and  antiquities  of  his  own  nation,  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  ;  a  moft  exa£t  critic,  an  indefatiga- 
ble fearcher  into  ancient  writings,  and  well  acquainted  with  curious 
and  rare  authors.  His  works  are,  i.  4<  Antique  Linguae  Britan- 
nicas  mine  comtnimker diclse  Cambro-Britannicas,  a  ibis  Cymrasca; 
vel  Cambrics,  ab  aliis  Wallicas  Rudimenta,  &c.  1621,"  8vo. 
2.  "  Dictionarium  Latino-Britannicum,  1632."  folio.  With  this 
is  printed  Di&ionarium  Latino-Britannicum,  which  was  begun  and 
greatly  advanced  by  Thomas  Williams,  phyfician,  before  1600* 
It  was  afterwards  completed  and  publifhed  by  Dr.  Davies.  3. 
"  Adagia  Britannica,  Authoruin  Britanniconim  nomina,  &  quando 
floruerunt,  1632,"  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Di£tionary  before- 
mentioned.  4.  "  Adagiorum  Britannicorum  Specimen,"  MS* 
Bibl.  Bod'.  He  alfo  aflifted  W.  Morgan,  biiliop  of  Landaff,  and 
Richard  Parry,  biihop  of  St.  Afaph,  in  tranflating  the  Bible  into 
Wei fb,  in  that  correct  edition  which  came  out  in  1620.  He  alfo 
translated  into  the  fame  language  (which  lie  had  ihidied  at  vacant 
hours  for  30  years)  the  book  of  "  Refolution,"  written  by  Robert 

Parfons,  a  Jcfuit. 
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DAVIES  (JOHN),  an  eminent  and  learned  critic,  ivas  the  fon 
of  a  merchant  in  London,  and  born  there  April  22,  1679.  After 
being  educated  in  claflical  learning  at  the  Charterhoufe-School,  he 
was,  in  1695,  fent  to  Queen's- College  in  Cambridge;  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1698.  In  1701,  he  was  chofen  fellow 
of  his  college  ;  and  the  year  following  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
In  1711,  having  diftingmihed  himfelf  by  feveral  learned  publica- 
tions, hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  he  was  collated  by  Moore,  bifhop 
of  Ely,  to  the  reclory  of  Fen-Ditton  near  Cambridge,  and  to  2 
pvt:bcnd  in  the  church  of  Ely  ;  taking  the  fame  year  the  degree 
of  L  L.  D.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  James,  he  was  chofen  mailer 
of  Oueen's-College,  March  23,  1716-17  ;  and  created  D.  D.  in 
1717,  when  George  I.  was  at  Cambridge.  He  died  March  7, 
1731-32,  aged  53,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college; 
where  a  flat  marble  ftone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  a  plain 
in-fcription.  His  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Turton, 

Kni,  is  laid  to  have  been  living  m  J'.'Q. 
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This  learned  man  was  not,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  the  author  of 
any  original  works,  but  only  employed  himfelf  in  giving  fair  and 
correct  editions  of  fome  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  antiquity. 
Thus  in  1703  he  publifhed  in  8vo.  i.  "  Maximi  Tyrii  DirTer- 
tationes,  Gr.  &  Lat.  ex  Interpretatione  Heinfii,  &c."  i.  "  C. 
Julii  Csefaris,  £  A.  Hirtii  qux  extant  omnia,  Cant.  1706,"  410. 
It  was  republilhed  in  1727.  3.  "  M.  Minucii  Faslicis  O&avius, 
Cant.  1707,*'  8vo.  It  was  printed  again  in  1712,  8vo.  with  the 
notes  greatly  enlarged  and  corre&ed,  and  the  addition  of  Commo- 
dianus,  a  writer  of  the  Cyprianic  age.  4.  Then  he  formed  a 
fcheme  of  publishing  new  and  beautiiul  editions  of  Cicero's  philo- 
fuphical  pieces,  by  way  of  fupplcment  to  what  Graevius  had  pub- 
li(hed  of  that  author ;  and  accordingly  put  out,  in  1709,  his 
<4  Tufculanarum  Difputationum,  Libri  quinque,"  8vo.  This 
edition,  and  that  of  1738,  which  is  the  fourth,  have  at  the  end 
the  emendations  of  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Bentley.  The  other 
pieces  were  publifhed  by  our  author  in  the  following  order  :  "  De 
Natura  Deorum,  1718."  4<  De  Divinatione  &  de  Fato,  1721." 
44  Academica,  1725."  "  De  Legibus,  1727."  '*  De  Finibus 
Bonorum  &  Malorum,  1728."  Thefe  feveral  pieces  of  Tully 
were  printed  in  8vo.  in  a  fair  and  handfomt  manner  ;  have  been 
received  with  a  general  applaufe  ;  and  have  palled,  mod  of  them, 
through  feveral  editions.  He  had  alfo  gone  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  third  book  of  Cicero's  "  Offices  ;"  but  being  prevented  by 
death  from  finiihing  it,  he  recommended  it  in  his  will  to  the  care 
of  Dr.  Mead,  who  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bentley, 
that  he  might  fit  and  prepare  it  for  the  prefs.  But  the  houfe  where 
Dr.  Bentley  lodged,  which  was  in  the  Strand,  London,  being  fet 
on  fire  through  his  careleilhefs,  as  it  is  faid,  by  reading  after  he  was 
in  bed,  Davies's  notes  and  emendations  perifhed  in  the  flames. 
5.  Another  thing  published  by  our  learned  author,  which  we  have 
not  mentioned,  was,  "  Lactantii  Firmiani  Epitome  Divinarum 
Imlitutionum,  Cant.  1718,"  8vo. . 

* 
DA VI LA,   a  celebrated  hiflorian,    was  born  of  an  illufrrious 

family  in  the  iile  of  Cyprus.  His  anceftors  had  (uftained  the  office 
of  high-conltables  i»  that  itate,  and  were  poflelled  of  large  for- 
tunes :  but,  the  Turks  making  themfelves  mailers  'of  the  iiland  in 
1571,  Davila  was  forced  to  abandon  his  country.  He  fled  to 
Avila  in  Spain  ;  induced  thereto  by  a  tradition,  which  prevailed  in 
his  family,  that  his  anceltors  had  derived  their  name  and  origin 
from  this  town.  Here,  upon  the  credit  of  his  name  and  family, 
joined  to  the  little  remaining  fnbltance  he  had.  brought  with  him, 
he  thought  he  ihould  he  able  to  fupport  himfelf  with  tolerable 
comfort  :  but,  finding  himfelf  miftaken,  he  went  to  France,  where 
he  was  greatly  careffcd  in  the  court  ot  Henry  III.  and  had  many 
fervices  done  him  by  people  of  the  firit  quality*  lie  had  a  brother 
VOL.  IV,  L  1  and 
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and  two  fillers,  which  were  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Catharine  of 
Medicis  :  but  this  queen  dying  in  1,589,  and  the  king  foon  after, 
broke  again  all  Daviia's  meafures.  He  continued  however  in 
France  iome  time  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  behaved 
himfelf  very  gallantly  in  fome  military  expeditions.  Afterwards 
he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  had  a  very  honourable  penfion  fettled 
on  him  by  the  republic,  in  whole  fervice  his  brother  Lewis  Davila 
had  formerly  been  a  commander.  He  was  at  Padua  when  he 
obtained  a  formal  cbmmiffion  from  Venice  to  remove  to  Verona  ; 
which  being  a  very  advantageous  thing  for  him,  he  made  no  delay, 
but  fet  out  immediately.  When  he  was  upon  his  journey,  he 
demanded  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  his  goods,  which  was 
lawful  for  thofe  who  had  received  any  fort  of  commiiTion  from  the 
republic  ;  but  inikad  of  being  ferved  in  the  manner  he  ought  to 
have  been,  he  was  treated  at  one  place  very  ill;  and  his  fervants 
iind  attendants  were  infulted  by  the  pcrfon  whofe  duty  it  was  to 
furniih  him.  Davila  prefentcd  his  conuiuHion  in  the  fofteft  manner 
imaginable;  but  this  moderation  and  candor,  as  it  ufually  happens, 
only  ferved  to  exafperate  our  hero  the  more  ;  who  immediately 
di  (charged  a  piftol  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  he  died  foon  after.  Davila  had  a  ion  with  him  of  about  18 
years  of  age  ;  who  had  fpirit  enough  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
father  upon  the  murderer,  whom  he  fell  upon  direcily,  and  cut  to 
pieces. 

When  Davila  was  come  to  Venice,  he  wrote  his  "  Hiftory  of 
the  Civil  Wars  of  France/'  it  was  divided  into  1,5  books,  and 
contains  every  tiling  worth  notice  that  pafTed,  from  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  1^/39,  to  the  peace  of  Vervins  1598.  This  hiitory  has 
always  been  reckoned  a  fine  one. 

DAVIS  (HENRY  EDWARDS),  fon  of  Mr.  John  Davis,  of 
Windfor,  was  bom  July  11,  1756,  and  educated  at  Ealing,  Mid- 
dlefex,  whence  he  removed  to  Baliol-College,  Oxon,  May  17, 
1774,  and  took  his  degree  about  Jan.  1778,  as  B.  A.  In  the 
fpring  of  that  year  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  amongft  the  earlieft 
examiners  of  fome  remarkable  aiTertions,  and  iniinuations  yet  more 
extraordinary,  introduced  in  the  "  Hiitory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire."  So  much  accurate  knowledge,  and  a 
judgment  fo  well  matured  as  that  "  Examination"  difcovered,  has 
been  rarely  found  at  the  age  of  21.  The  hiftorian,  in  his  "  Vin- 
dication/' exerted  very  confiderable  efforts,  though  ftrongly  aiTailed 
by  veterans  in  literature,  to  defend  himfelf  againft  his  juvenile 
opponent.  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  "  Reply,"  maniiefted  no  ordinary 
degree  of  candour  and  iirmnefs.  Such  proofs  of  learning,  fagacity, 
and  zeal  for  the  Chriltian  caufe,  drew  the  particular  attention  of 
men,  eminent  by  their  public  ibtion,  their  talents,  and  acquired 
advantages,  and  frill  mere  diftinguiihed  by  their  virtue  and  piety. 

In 
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In  1780,  having  entered  into  full  orders,  he  was  eftabliflicd,  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  to  his  honour,  in  a  fellowmip  of  his  college  ; 
and,  for  ibme  time  before  his  death,  was  tutor  ;  an  office  which  he 
difcharged  with  folicitude  and  conftancy,  too  great  for  the  fenfibility 
of  his  mind  and  the  delicacy  of  his  conftitution.  A  lingering 
illnefs  removed  him  from  the  ibciety  of  his  many  eftfmable  friends, 
and  deprived  the  public  of  his  expected  fervices.  Feb.  10,  1784, 
without  any  apparent  change  between  a  placid  (lumber  and  death, 
he  expired.  He  was  buried  at  Windfor,  which  was  the  place  of 
his  birth.  He  had  cultivated  a  tafte  for  elegant  literature,  particu- 
larly in  poetry,  and  occafionally  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine; the  particulars  cannot  now  be  afcertained,  except  that  in  the 
Magazine  for  April  1782,  p.  181,  a  letter  flgned  C.  and  D.  pointed 
out  a  very  erroneous  repreientation,  for  fuch  it  is  prefumed  it  will- 
appear  to  impartial  readers,  in  a  paflage  of  Mr.  Gibbon  concerning 
Gennadius.  Of  this  the  difcovery  belongs  to  Mr.  Davis ;  though 
in  the  drawing  of  it,  as  the  fignature  imports,  a  learned  friend 
was  concerned. 

It  may  be  added,  that,  before  his  publication  of  the  "  Exami- 
nation," he  had  given  feveral  proofs  of  an  early  genius ;  and  as  in 
this  he  refembled  fome  eminent  men,  fo  he  did  alfo  in  another 
refpect,  being  from  his  infancy  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  con- 
ftitution.  His  apprehenfion  was  quick,  his  judgment  correct; 
and  in  his  application  he  was  indefatigable. 

DAURAT  (JOHN),  an  eminent  French  poet,  was  born  near 
the  head  of  the  Vienne  about  1,507.  Going  to  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  to  finifli  his  (Indies,  he  there  made  an  extraordinary 
progrcfs,'  and  diitinguiihed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  by  his  fkill 
in  Greek,  and  his  talent  at  poetry,  that  he  became  one  of  the 
profefibrs  of  the  university  of  Paris.  In  1560,  he  fucceeded  John 
Stracellus  in  the  poll  of  the  king's  reader  and  profdTor  of  the 
Greek  tongue  ;  but  before  this  he  had  been  principal  of  the  college 
of  Coqueret,  after  having  been  tutor  to  John  Antony  de  Bai'f,  in 
the  houfe  of  his  father  Lazarus  de  Bai'f,  who  was  mailer  of  the 
Requefts.  He  continued  to  inftrucl:  this  young  pupil  in  the  college 
of  Coqueret  ;  and  he  had  alfo  the  famous  Ronfard  for  his  fcholar 
there,  during  the  fpace  of  feven  years.  One  of  the  moil  glorious 
elogies  of  Daurat  is,  that  his  fchool  produced  a  great  number  of 
able  men.  His  generbilty  and  want  of  management  made  him 
extremely  poor,  and  procured  him  a  place  in  the  lift  of  thofe 
learned  men  who  have  been  very  near  Itarving.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  he  had  been  preceptor  to  the  king's  pages  ;  and  Charles 
IX.  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  his  poet,  and  took  great  delight 
in  converting  with  him.  Confidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
we  ought  to  forgive  him  the  talle  he  had  for  anagrams,  of  which 
lie  was  the  firft  reitorer.  He  undertook  alfo  to  explain  the  centu- 
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ries  of  Noftradamtis,  which  he  was  thought  by  fome  to  do  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  feemed  to  be  inverted  with  the  character  of 
his  interpreter  or  fub-prophet.  In  his  extreme  old  age,  when  he 
•was  near  80,  having  loft  his  firft  wife,  he  married  a  young  girl  ; 
and  by  her  had  a  fon,  for  whom  he  fhewed  his  fondnefs  by  a  thou- 
fand  ridiculous  actions,  He  ufed  to  fay,  by  way  of  excufe  for  this 
marriage,  that  "  it  was  a  poetic  licence  ;  and  that,  being  to  die  by 
the  thruft  of  a  fword,  he  chofe  to  perform  the  execution  with  a 
bright  fword,  rather  than  a  rutty  one."  He  had  by  his  firfi:  wife, 
among  other  children,  a  fon,  who  was  the  author  of  fome  French 
verfes,  which  have  been  printed  in  a  collection  of  his  own  poems  ; 
and  a  daughter,  whom  he  married  to  a  learned  man,  named  Nico- 
las Goulu,  in  whofe  favour  he  refigned  his  place  of  regius  profelTor 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  made  a  great  many  verfcs  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French:  and  indeed  it  was  his  dileafe  to  make  too 
many  ;  for  no  book  was  printed,  nor  did  any  perfon  of  confequence 
die,  but  Daurat  made  fome  verfes  on  the  fubjecl:  ;  as  if  he  had 
been  poet  in  ordinary  to  the  kingdom,  or  his  mufe  had  been  un 
hired  mourner.  Some  have  iaid  that  the  odes,  epigrams,  hymns, 
and  other  poems  in  Greek  and  Latin,  cornpofed  by  Daurat,  amount 
to  about  jo,ooo  veries ;  and  make  what  abatement  we  will  from 
this  prodigious  number,  it  is  certain,  that  he  cornpofed  a  great 
many  poems  in  thofe  two  languages,  befides  what  he  wrote  iu 
French.  He  was  fo  good  a  critic,  that  Scaliger,  as  he  iaid,  knew 
none  but  him  and  Cujacius,  who  had  abilities  fuificient  to  reftore 
ancient  authors ;  but  he  has  prefentecl  the  public  with  very  little  of 
that  kind,  fome  remarks  of  the  Sibylline  verfes  in  Opfopjeus's 
edition  being  all  we  can  recoiled!  at  prefent.  Scaliger  tells  us,  and 
he  laughs  at  him  for  it,  that  he  (pent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
endeavouring  to  find  all  the  Bible  in  Homer.  He  died  at  Paris  in 

J55^»  agec^  ^1  i  aR^  l"lnce  his  death  there  have  been  pubiiih.ed  col- 
lections of  his  verfes,  but  not  good  ones. 

DAWES  (Sir  WILLIAM),  an  eminent  Englifh  prelate,  was  the 
youngeft  fon  of  Sir  John  Dawes,  Bart,  and  born  at  Lyons  near 
Braintree  in  Elfcx,  Sept.  12,  1671.  He  was  educated  at  Mer- 
chant-Taylors School  in  London,  where  he  made  a  great  proficiency 
in  claffical  learning  ;  and  was  alfo  tolerably  ycrfed  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  even  before  he  was  15  years  of  age:  which  was  chieliv 

C"5  (*/  J        '  _  O  * 

owing  to  the  additional  care  that  Kidder,  afterwards  biihop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  but  then  rector  of  Ruyne  near  Braintree,  was 
pleafed  to  take  of  his  education.  In  1687,  he  was  lent  to  St. 
john's-College  in  Oxford  ;  but  his  father's  title  and  eltate  defcend- 
ing  to  him,  upon  the  death  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  about  two 
years  after,  he  left  Oxford.,  and  entered  himfc-lf  a  nobleman  in 
Catharine-Hall,  Cambridge.  He  took  poiVciiion  of  his  elded 
brother's  chambers,  \vho  died  there  jult  before  of  a  fever,  at  the 

fame 
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lame  time  that  his  other  brother,  who  was  lieutenant  of  a  fhip,  was 
unhappily  drowned.  After  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  he 
vifited  his  eftate  in  EfTex,  and  intended  to  make  a  fhort  tour  into 
feme  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  not  feen  ;  but  his 
progrefs  was  flopped  by  his  happening  to  meet  with  Frances,  the 
eldeil  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  of  Braxftead^Lodge  in 
Effex,  a  fine  and  accomplithed  woman,  whom  lie  loon  after 
married. 

As  icon  as  he  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  he  was  ordained  deacon 
and  prieft  by   Compton,  biihop  of  London.     He  intended,  from 
the  very  firft,  to  enter  into  holy  orders  ;  and  is   faid   to  have  pre- 
pared himfelf   for  this,    by   making  fome  of    the  moll  eminent 
Engliih    divines   his  iludy,    while   he  was  very    young.      Shortly 
after,    he   was  created  D.  D.   by  a  royal  mandate,  in  order   to  be 
qualified  for  the   mafterfhip   of  Catharine-Hall,  to   which  he  was 
imanimouiiy    elected    in    1696,     upon  the    death    of    Dr.   John 
Eachard.     "He  did    feveral   beneficial  acts  to   his  college:    parti- 
cularly,   he   Contributed  liberally   towards  the    finifhing  a  chapel 
which  his  predecefibr  had   begun  ;    and,  by  his  intereit  at  court, 
procured  the  fir  ft  vacant  prebend  of  Norwich  to  be  annexed,  by 
a 61  of  parliament,  to  the  imHerihip  of  Catharine-Hall   for  ever. 
In  1696,  he  xvas  made  a   chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  William  ; 
and  ihortly  after,  was  presented  by  his  rnajeity  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church   of  Worceiier.      Sir   William,    it   feems,  had  pleafed  the 
king  fo  well  in  a  fermon,  preached  at  Whitehall,  Nov.  5,    1696, 
that  his  majcfty  fent  for  him,  and  without  any  folicitation  gave  him 
this    prebend  ;    telling  him    at   the    fame  time,  that    '*  the  tliin^ 
indeed  was  but  final),  and   not  worth   his  acceptance,    but  as   an 
earnelt  of  his  future  favour,  and  a  pledge  of  what  he  intended  for 
him/'     Nov.  10,  1698,  he  was  collated  by  archbiftiop  Tenifon  to 
the  rectory,  and,  the  month  following,  to  the  deanery  of  Bocking 
In  Elfex  ;  where   he  behaved  in  a  very  charitable  and  exemplary 
manner. 

After  queen  Anne's  acceffion,  Sir  William  was  made  one  of  her 
chaplains,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  for  iome  of  the  highcft  dignities 
ir*--"th.e  Church.  Accordingly,  though  he  milled  the  biihopric 
of  Lincoln,  which  was  vacant  in  1705,  yet  her  majefty,  of  her 
own  accord,  named  him  to  the  lie  of  Chefter  in  1707.  The 
reafon  of  hi/,  miffing  Lincoln  was  his  having,  in  a  fermon  upon 
Jan.  30,  .tfttered  fome  bold  truths,  which  were  not  agreeable  to 
certain  perfons  in  power  ;  who  took  occafion  from  thence  to  per- 
fuade  the  queen,  contrary  to  her  inclination,  to  give  it  to  Dr. 
Wake,  late  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  This  however  made  no 
imp  re  (lion  upon  Sir  William  ;  and  therefore,  when  he  was  told  by 
•a  certain  nobleman,  that  he  had  loll  a  biihopric  by  his  preaching, 
hh  reply  was,  that  "  as  to  that  lie  hud  no  manner  of  concern  upon 
him,,  becaufe  his  intention  was  nc\er  to  gain  oiie  by  it."  In 
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1713-14,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York;  at 
Vvhich  time  he  UTS  alfo  made  a  privy-counfellor  of  ftate.  He  con- 
tinued above  10  years  in  this  high  flation,  much  honoured  and 
refpected  ;  and  then  a  diarrhoea,  to  which  he  had  been  fubjcit 
afore  time,  coming  to  be  attended  with  a  fever,  and  ending  in  an 
inflammation  of  his  bowels,  put  a  period  to  his  life,  April  30,  1724. 
He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Catharine-Hail,  Cambridge,  near 
his  lady,  who  died  Dec.  22,  1705,  in  her  scjth  year.  He  had 
feven  children,  three  of  which  only,  namely,  Elizabeth,  Jane, 
and  Darcy,  furvived  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  tilings,  forne  of  which  were  pub- 
lifhed  by  hknfelT,  and  others  after  his  deceafe,  under  the  title  of  his 
"  Whole  Works,  with  a  Preface,  giving  iome  Account  of  the 
Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  the  Author,  1733,"  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  Thole  publiilied  by  himfelf  were  i.  t4  An  Anatomy  of 
Atheifm,  1693."  This  is  a  poem,  confiding  of  five  fheets,  and 
was  written  by  the  author  before  he  was  18  years  of  age.  It  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  argument  and  eaiinefs  of  diqtion,  than  for 
any  bnilcnefs  and  force  of  imagination.  2.  "  The  Duties  of  the 
Clofet,  £cc.':  written  before  he  was  21  years  oi  age.  3.  *'  The 
Duty  of  Communicating  explained  and  enforced,  &c."  compofed 
for  the  ule  of  his  parishioners  at  Bocking,  4.  "  Sermons  preached 
upon  feveral  Occalions  before  King  William  and  Queen  Anne, 
1707,"  8vo.  ciedicated  to  that  queen.  £.  ft  A  Preface  to  the 
Works  of  Biihop  Blackall,"  pubiifhed  in  1723. 

DA  WES  (RICHARD),  an  Englifli  fcholar,  celebrated  for  the 
publication  of  a  work,  entitled,  "  Mifcellanea  Critica,"  was  born 
in  1708  ;  and,  after  a  fchool-education  under  Mr.  Anthony  Black- 
wall,  admitted  of  Emanuel-College,  Cambridge,  in  172,5.  In 
1736,  he  publifhed  a  fpecimen  of  a  Greek  translation  of"  Paradife 
Loll ;"  of  which,  in  his  preface  to  the  '*  Mifcellanea  Critica,"  he 
had  candor  enough  to  point  out  the  imperfections  himielf.  Mr. 
Dawes  died  in  1766,  and  left  iome  MSS.  to  which  Mr.  Burges, 
who  has  lately  publiihcd  an  improved  edition  of  the  "  Mifcellaneu 
Critica,"  had  accefs.  There  are  fome  others  in  Dr.  Alkew's  col- 
leclion,  who  bought  Mr.  Dawes's  library. 

DAY  (THOMAS),  an  eminent  mifcellanepus  writer,  the  only 
fon  of  Thomas  Day,  Eiq.  one  of  the  collectors  outwards  of  the 
cudoms  in  the  ports  ot  London,  was  born  in  the  year  1748.  He 
received  his  education  at  tlie  Charter-Houfe,  and  removed  thence 
to  Oxford.  Pie  afterwards  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  and,  on 
his  return  to  ]L;I aland,  entered  himfelf  of  the  fociety  of  the  Mid- 
dle-Temple, and  was  called  to  the  bar.  But,  although  povTefTed 
of  great  eloquence,  with  a  mind  not  only  able  to  comprehend,  but 
to  improve  the  modes  of  judicial  proceedings,  h  ..  '.-;uilcd 
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with  the  technical  nicety  of  legal  procefs  ;  and  being  pofTdred  of 
an  ample  fortune,  much  augmented  by  the  accumulation  of  a  lonp 
minority,  he  declined  the,  emoluments  of  the  law,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  literary  purfuits.  In  1777,  he  married  Mifs  Either  Milnes, 
of  Wakefield,  in  York  (hire  ;  and  with  this  lady  he  lived  retired 
many  years  at  Anninglley,  in  the  county  of  Surrey  ;  where. he 
amufed  himfelf  with  the  occupation  of  a  lar^e  farm,  more  for  the 
fake  of  maintaining  a  number  of  poor  families  whom  he  employed 
around  it,  than  with  any  view  to  his  own  advantage.  He  occa- 
fionally  interfered  in  the  politics  of  the  times,  with  the  honed  zeal 
of  a  difinterefted  patriot,  and  the  manly  firmnefs  of  an  independent 
country  gentleman.  But,  on  the  28th  of  September  1789,  a 
•period  was  put  to  his  valuable  life,  by  a  fall  from  his  horie,  as  he 
was  riding  out  with  fome  gentlemen  in  Berk  ("hire. 

Mr.  Day's  fir  ft  publication,  in  1773,  was  "The  Dying  Negro, 
a  poetical  epiftle."  In  1776,  he  published  another  poem,  entitled, 
"  The  Devoted  Legions,  addreffed  to  lord  George  Germaine,  and 
the  Commanders  of  the  Forces  a^ainft  America." 

In  1783,  he  produced  "  The  Hiftory  of  Sandford  and  Merton  ;" 
a  work  of  great  importance  to  youth,  and  which  he  afterwards 
extended  to  three  volumes  ismo.  It  confifts  of  a  variety  of  tales 
interwoven  with  a  ftory,  in  which  two  children  and  their  tutor  are 
the  principal  characters.  This  work  was  followed  by  another, 
with  the  fame  benevolent  views,  entitled,  "  The  Hiftory  of  Little 
Jack,"  and^  printed  in  1788,  in  "  The  Children's  Mifcellany." 
Air.  Day  like  wife  publiihed  occasionally  many  political  produc- 
tions; i.  "  Reflections  on  the  prefent  State  of  England,  and  the 
Independence  of  America."  2.  "  Fragment  of  an  original  Letter 
on  the  Slavery  of  the  Negroes."  3.  "  A  Dialogue  between  a 
Juftice  of  the  Peace  and  a  Fanner."  4.  "  The  Letters  of  Marius  : 
or,  Reflections  upon  the  Peace,  the  Eait-India  Bill,  and  the  prefent 
Grids."  ,5.  "  A  Letter  to  Arthur  Young,  Efq.  on  the  bill  now 
pending  in  Parliament  to  prevent  the  Exportation  of  Wool." 

DECHALES  (CLAUDIUS  FRANCIS  MILLIET),  an  excellent 
mathematician,  mechanic,  and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Cham- 
berry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,"  in  1611  :  and  defcended  from  a  noble 
family,  which  had  produced  feveral  perfons,  creditably  diftinguifhed 
in  the  church,  the  long  robe,  and  the  field.  He  was  a' great  maiter 
in  all  the  parts  ot  mathematics,  and  printed  feveral  books  in  that 
way,  which  were  very  well  received.  His  principal  performances 
are,  an  edition  of  Euclid's  "  Elements,"  where  he  has  (truck  out 
the  uhferviceable  proportions,  and  annexed  the  ufe  to  thofe  he  has 
kept  in',  a  diicourfe  of  fortification;  and  another  of  navigation. 
[  hefe  performances,  with  fome  others,  were  firft  collected  into 
three  volumes  in  folio,  tinder  the  title  of  "  Mundus  Mathemati- 
cus/'  being  indeed  a  complete  courfe  of  all  the  mathematics, 
2  Dechale-s, 
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Dechales,  though  not  abounding  in  difcoveries  of  his  own,  is  yet 
allowed  to  have  made  a  very  good  life  of  thofe  of  other  men,  and 
to  have  drawn  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Icience  of  mathematics 
together  with  great  clearnefs  and  judgment.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that 
his  probity  was  not  inferior  to  his  learning,  and  that  both  thefe 
qualities  made  him  generally  admired  and  beloved  at  Paris;  where 
lor  four  years  together  he  read  public  mathematical  lectures  in  the 
college  of  Clermont.  Then  he  removed  to  Marfeilles,  where  he 
taught  the  art  of  navigation  ;  and  afterwards  became  profeffor  of 
mathematics  in  the  univer.fi  ty  of  Turin,  where  he  died  March  28, 
1678,  aged  67. 

DECKER  (THOMAS),  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and, 
being  a  contemporary  with  Ben  Jonfon,  became  more  eminent  by 
having  a  quarrel  with  that  great  poet,  than  he  would  perhaps  other- 
wife  have  done  from  the  merit  of  his  own  works.  What  the 
original  occalion  of  their  conteft  was,  is  unknown  ;  but  Jonfon, 
who  certainly  could  never  "  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne,'*  has,  in 
his  "  Poetalter,"  the  Dunciad  of  that  author,  among  many  other 
poets  whom  he  has  fatirizcd,  been  peculiarly  fevere  on  Decker, 
whom  he  has  rharaclerifed  under  the  name  of"  Crifpinus."  This 
compliment  Decker  has  amply  repaid  in  his  *'  Satyromaflix,  or 
the  Untrulling  a  humourous  Poet,"  in  which,  under  the  title  of 
young  Horace,  he  has  made  Ben  the  hero  of  his  piece.  Although,  as 
we  betorc  obferved,  Decker  was  but  a  middling  poet,  yet  he  did 
not  want  his  admirers,  even  among  the  poets  of  his  time  ;  fome  of 
whom  thought  themfelves  not  difgraced  by  writing  in  conjunction 
with  him  ;  Webiter  having  a  hand  in  three  of  his  plays,  and  Row- 
Icy  and  Ford  joining  with  him  in  another.  His  "  Honeft  Whore,'* 
and  the  comedy  of  "  Old  Fortunattis,"  are  allowed  to  be  folely 
his,  which  are  laid  to  contain  beauties,  in  refped  to  character, 
plot,  and  language,  equal  to  the  abilities  of  any  of  thofe  authors 
that  he  was  ever  a  (lilted  by  ;  and  indeed  in  the  former,  equal  to 
any  dramatic  writer  (Shakfpearc  exceptedj  that  this  ifland  has 
produced. 

The  precife  time  of  this  author's  birth  and  death  are  not  record- 
ed ;  yet  he  could  not  have  died  young,  as  the  hrlt  play  we  find  of 
his  writing;  was  publiihed  in  1600,  and  the  lateft  date  we  meet 
with  to  any  other  is  in  1638,  except  the  "  Sun's  Darling,"  which 
Langbaine  obferves,  was  not  pubiifhed  till  after  the  death  of  its 
author. 


DEE  (JOHN),  a  great  mathematician,  and  very  extraordinary 
perlon  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  born  of  parents  in  good  cir- 
cirmlhmces  at  London,  July  13,  15 27  ;  and,  after  fome  time 
{pent  at  fchool  there,  and  at  Chelrnsford  in  Elfcx,  fent  to  John's- 
College  iu  Cambridge  :  where,  according  to  his  own  account,  hs 
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applied  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  ftudy  and  learning.  May 
1547,  ne  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  on  purpofe  to  converfe  with 
Friiius,  Mercator,  &c.  and  in  about  eight  months  after  returned 
to  Cambridge  ;  where,  upon  the  founding  of  Trinity-College  by 
Henry  VIII.  lie  was  chofen  one  of  the  fellows.  His  turn  was 
to  mathematics  and  aftronomy.  He -brought  over  with  him  from 
the  Low  Countries  feveral  inftruments  made  by  the  direction  of 
FrifiuSj  together  with  a  pair  of  great  globes  made  by  Mercator ; 
and  his  reputation  was  very  high.  However,  his  affiduity  in  making 
agronomical  obfervations,  which  in  thofe  days  were  always  under- 
ftood  to  be  connected  with  the  defire  of  penetrating  into  futurity, 
brought  fome  fufpicion  upon  him  ;  which  was  fo  far  increafed  by 
a  very  fingular  accident  that  befell  him,  as  to  draw  upon  him  the 
imputation  of  a  conjurer,  which  he  could  never^fliake  off  forfixty 
years  after. 

Diiturbed  with  thefe  reports,  he  left  England  again  in  1548, 
and  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Louvain  ;  where  he  diftinguiihcd 
himfelf  extremely,  fo  that  he  was  vifited  by  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
by  don  Lewis  de  la  Cerda,  afterwards  duke  of  Medina,  and  other 
perfons  of  great  rank.  While  he  remained  there,  Sir  William 
Pickering,  who  was  afterwards  a  great  favourite  with  queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  his  pupil ;  and  in  this  univerfity  it  is  probable,  not  cer- 
t?.in,  that  he  had  the  degree  of  L  L.  D.  conferred  upon  him.  July 
1,550,  he  went  from  thence  to  Paris,  where,  in  the  college  of 
Rheims,  he  read  lectures  upon  Euclid's  Elements,  with  prodigious 
applaufe  ;  and  very  great  offers  were  made  him,  if  he  would  accept 
of  a  profeflbrmip  in  that  univerfity,  which  however  he  refufed. 
In  1551,  he  returned  to  England,  was  well  received  by  ~Sir  John 
Cheke,  introduced  to  fecretary  Cecil,  and  even  to  king  Edward 
himfelf,  from  whom  he  received  a  penfion  of  100  crowns  a  year, 
which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  grant  of  the  rectory  of 
Upton  upon  Severn,  his  majefty's  presentation,  which  he  received 
in  1,553.  ^n  tne  re'gn  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  for  fome  time  very 
kindly  treated;  but  afterwards  came  into  great  trouble,  and  even 
danger  of  his  life.  At  the  very  entrance  of  it,  Dee  entered  into  a 
correfponden.ee  with  feveral  of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  principal  fer- 
vants,  while  Ihe-was  at  Woodftock  and  at  Milton;  which  being 
obferved,  and  the  nature  of  it  not  known,  two  informers  charged 
him  with  practicing  againft  the  queen's  life  by  inchantments. 
Upon  this  he  was  leized  and  confined;  but  being,  after  feveral 
t;;als,  difcharged  of  treafon,  he  was  turned  over  to  biihop  Bonner; 
to  fee  if  any  herefy  could  be  found  in  him.  After  a  tedious  per- 
fecution,  Auguft  19,  1555,  he  was,  by  an  order  of  council,  fet 
at  liberty ;  and  thought  his  credit  fo  little  hurt  by  what  had  hap- 
pened, that,  Jan.  15,  1556,  he  prefented,  "  A  (application  to 
cpeen  Mary,  for  the  recovery  and  prefervation  of  ancient  writers 
and  monuments."  The  -delign  was  certainly  gocd,  and  would 
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have  been  attended  with  good  confequences,  if  it  had  taken  effect ; 
but  it  did  not. 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  defire  of  lord  Ro- 
bert Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicefter,  he  delivered   fomewhat 
upon  the  principles  of  the  ancient  aftrologers,  about  the  choice  of 
a  fit  day  for  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  irom  whom  he  received 
many  promifes  ;  neverthelefs,  his  credit  at  court  was  not  fufficient 
to  overcome  the  public  odium   he  lay  under,  on  the  fcore  of  ma- 
gical incantations,  which  was  the  true  caufe  of  his  miffing  feveral 
preferments.     He  was  by  this   time  become  an  author;  but,  as 
\v e  are  told,  fomewhat  unlucky;  for  his  books  were  fuch  as  fcarce 
any  pretended  to  underftand,  written  upon  myfterious   fubjecls  in 
a  very  myfterious  manner.     In  the  fpring  of  1,564  he  went  abroad 
again,  to  prefent  the  book  which  he  dedicated  to  the  then  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  returned  to  England  the  famefummer.     Jn  1568, 
he  engaged  the  earl   of  Pembroke  to   prefent  the  queen   with  his 
"  Propssdumata    Aphoriftica ;"    and  two   years   after,  Sir  Henry 
Billingfley's  tranflation  of  Euclid  appeared,  with  Dee's  preface  and 
notes  ;  which  did  him  more  honour   than  all  his  performances,  as 
they  furnilhed  inccntellable  proofs  of  a   more  than  ordinary  (kill 
in  the  mathematics.      In   1571,  we  find  him   in   Lorrain;  where 
falling  dangerouOy  fick,  the  queen   was  pleafed  to  fend  him  two. 
phyficians.     After  his  return  to  England,  he  fettled  himfelf  in  his 
houfe  at  Mortlake;  where  he  profecuted  his  (Indies  with  great  dili- 
gence, and  collected    a  noble  library.      This  library  confided  of 
4000  volumes,  of  which  above  a  fourth   part  were  MSS.    a  great 
number  of  mechanical  and  mathematical  inftruments  ;  a  box  full 
of  feals,  and  other  curiofities  of  the   fame  kind.     It  was  upon  his 
leaving  the  kingdom  in    1583,  that  the  populace,  who  always  be- 
lieved him  to  be  one  who  dealt  with  the  devil,  broke  into  his  houfe 
at  Mortlake;    where    they  tore  ai;d  deftroyed  many  things,  and 
difperfed  the  reft  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  greateft  part  of  them 
were  irrecoverable. 

In  1572,  a  new  ftar  appeared  in  CafHopeia's  chair,  which  gave 
Dee  an  opportunity  of  diftingu idling  himfelf  in  his  own  way. 
March  1575,  queen  Elizabeth  went  to  his  houfe,  to  fee  his  library; 
but  having  buried  his  wife  a  few  hours  before,  he  could  not 
entertain  her  in  the  manner  he  would  have  done.  However,  he 
brought  out  to  her  majefty  a  glafs  of  his,  which  had  occafioned 
much  difcourfe  ;  mewed  her  the  properties  of  it,  and  explained 
their  caufe?,  in  order  to  wipe  off  the  afperfion,  under  which  he 
bad  fo  long  laboured,  of  being  a  magician.  In  1577,  a  comet 
appearing,  the  queen  fent  for  him  to  Windfor,  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  fay  about  it.  She  was  pleafed  with  his  difcourfes,  and  pro- 
mifed  him  her  royal  protection,  notwithftanding  the  vulgar  reports 
to  his  prejudice  The  year  after,  her  majefty  being  greatly  indif- 
pofed,  Dee  was  fent  abroad,  to  confer  with  the  German  phyficians. 
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The  queen,  hinting  her  delire  to  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  her 
title  to  countries  diicovered  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  by  fub- 
je6ts  of  England,  Dee  applied  himfelf  to  the  tafk  with  great  vigour; 
fo  much,  that  Oct.  3,  1,580,  which  was  not  three  weeks  after,  he 
prefented  to  the  queen,  in  her  garden  at  Richmond,  two  large 
rolls,  in  which  thole  countries  were  geographically  defcribed  and 
hiftorically  explained ;  with  the  addition  of  all  the  testimonies  and 
authorities  neceiTary  to  fupport  them,  from  records,  and  other  au- 
thentic vouchers.  Thefe  fhe  very  graciouflv  received  ;  and,  after 
dinner,  the  fame  day  conferred  with  Dee  about  them,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  fome  of  her  privy-council,  and  of  the  lord-trealurer  Bur- 
leigh  efpecially.  His  riext  employment,  of  confequence  enough 
to  be  remembered,  was  about  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  ; 
which,  though  it  never  took  effect,  was  one  of  his  belt  perform- 
ances, and  did  him  great  credit. 

He  was  certainly  a  man  of  uncommon  parts,  learning,  and  ap- 
plicatioiv;  and  might  have  performed  great  things,  if  he  had  been 
pofTeifed  of  a  folid  judgment;  but  he  was  exceeding  credulous  and 
fuperftitious.  He  was  like  wife  extremely  vain ;  and  his  ambition 
to  furpafs  all  men  in  knowledge,  carried  him  at  length  to  a  deflrc 
of  knowing  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  faculties.  In  mort,  he 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deluded  into  an  opinion,  that  by  certain  in- 
vocations an  intercourfe  or  communication  with  fpirits  might  be 
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obtained  ;  from  whence  he  promifed  himfelf  an  i  PI  fight  into  the 
occult  fciences.  He  found  a  young  man,  one  Edward  Kelljft' a 
native  of  Worcefterlhire,  who  had  dipped  already  deep  into  thefe 
matters  ;  and  who  readily  undertook  to  be  his  inftrument  in  them, 
for  which  he  was  to  pay  him  50!.  per  annum.  Dec.  2,  1,581, 
they  began  their  incantations  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  Kelly 
was,  by  the  infpe&ion  of  a  certain  table,  confecrated  for  that 
purpofe  with  many  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  enabled  to  acquaint 
Dee  with  what  the  fpirits  thought  fit  to  fhew  and  difcover.  Thefe 
conferences  were  continued  for  about  two  years,  and  the  fubjecls 
of  them  committed  to  writing ;  but  never  publifhed,  though  ftill 
preferred  in  Aihmole's  mufeum.  In  the  mean  time,  there  came 
over  hither  a  Polifn  lord,  one  Albert  Lafki,  palatine  of  Siradia,  a 
man  of  great  parts  and  learning  ;  who  was  introduced  by  the  earl 
of  Leiceller  to  Dee,  and  became  his  ccnftant  vifitant.  Having 
himfelf  a  bias  to  thofe  fuperftitious  arts,  he  was,  after  much  en- 
treaty, received  by  Dee  into  their  company,  and  into  a  participa- 
tion of  their  fecrets.  But  within  a  Ibort  time,  the  palatine  of 
Siradia,  returning  to  his  own  country,  prevailed  with.  Dee  and 
Kelly  to  accompany  him,  upon  an  alfurance  of  their  being  pro- 
vided for  there  ;  and  accordingly  they  went  all  privately  from  Mort- 
lake,  in  order  to  embark  for  Holland  ;  from  whence  they  travelled 
by  land  through  Germany  into  Poland,  where,  Feb.  3,  1,584.  they 
arrived  at  the  principal  cattle  belonging  to  Albert  Laiki.  When 
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'  l,?.(ki  had  been  fufficiently.anlufed  with  their  fanatical  pretences  to 
a  converfation  with  fpirits,  he  contrived  to  fend  them  to  the  em- 
peror Rodolph  II.  who,  being  quickly  difgufted  with  their  imper- 
tinence, declined  all  further  interviews.  Upon  this  Dee  applied 
himfelf  to  Lafki,  to  introduce  him  to  Stephen,  king  of  Poland  ; 
-which  accordingly  he  did  at  Cracow,  April  1585.  But  that  prince 
foon  detecting  his •  delufions,  and  treating  him  with  contempt,  he 
returned  to  the  emperor's  court  at  Prague;  from  whole  dominions 
he  was  foon  baniihed,  at  the  iniligatioi\  of  the  Pope's  nuncio,  who 
gave  the  emperor  to  underftand,  how  fcandalous  it  appeared  to  the 
Chriftian  world,  that  he  mould  entertain  two  fuch  magicians  as 
Dee  and  Kelly.  Notwithftanding  this,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
power  and  fortunes  in  Bohemia,  and  one  of  their  pupils,  gave  them? 
ihelter  in  the  caille  of  Trebona  ;  where  they  not  only  remained  in 
fafety,  but  lived  in  fplendour,  Kelly  having  in  his  pofleffion,  as  is 
reported,  that  philofophical  powder  of  projection,  by  which  they 
•were  furnifhed  with,  money  very  profufely.  Some  jealou/ies  and- 
heart-burnings  afterwards  happened  between  Dee  and  Kelly,  that 
brought  on  at  length  an  abfolute  rupture.  Kelly,  however,  feems 
to  have  acted  a  much  wifer  part  than  his  companion;  fince  it  ap- 
pears, from  an  entry  in  Dee's  diary,  that  he  was  fo  far  intimidated,, 
as  to  deliver  up  to  Kelly,  Jan.  1589,  the  powder,  about  which  it 
is  faid  he  had  learned  from  the  German  chymifts  many  fecrets, 
which  he  had  not  communicated  to  Dee.  Kelly,  it  feems,  was  a. 
much  younger  man  than  Dee,  being  now  only  in  the  ^oth  year, 
of  his  age. 

The  noife  their  adventures  made  in  Europe,  induced  queen  Eliza- 
beth  to  invite  Dee  home,  who  was  at  length  psrfuaded  ;  and,  May 
1689,  he  fet  out  from  Trebona  towards  England.  He  travelled 
\vith  great  pomp  an'd  folemaity  ;  was  attended  by  a  guard  of  horfe; 
and,  beiides  waggons  for  his  goods,  had  no  lefs  than  three  coaches 
for  the  ufe  of  his  family;  for  he  had  married  a  fecond  wife,  and 
had  feveral  children.  He  landed  at  Gravefend  Nov.  23  ;  and,  Dec,. 
9,  preferred  himfelf  at  Richmond  to  the  quean,,  who  received  him. 
very  gracioufly.  He  then  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake ;  and 
colledting  the  remains  of  his  library,  which  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
and  fcattered  in  his  abfence,  he  fat  down  to  ftudy.  He  had  great 
friends  ;  received  great  prefents  ;  yet  nothing,  it  feeinrs,  could  keepi 
him  from  want.  The  queen  had  quickly  notice  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  the  vexations  he  fuffered  from  the  common  people,  who  per- 
fecuted  him  as  a  conjuror.  She  fent  him  money  from  time  to 
time:  but  all  'would  not  do.  At  length  he  refolved  to  apply  in 
fuch  a  manner  to  the  queen,  as  to  procure  fome  fettled  fubfiftence; 
and  accordingly,  Novi  9,  1592,  he  fent  a  memorial  to  her  ma- 
jefuy  by  the  countefs  of  Warwick,  in  which  lie  very  earneftly 
preifed  her,  that  commiflioners  might  be  appointed  to  hear  his 
pretenfions,  and  to  examine  into  the  jultnciij  of  his  wants  and 
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claims.  This  had  a  good  effecl ;  for,  on  the  22d,  two  commif- 
fioners  were  fent  to  Mortlake,  where  Dee  exhibited  a  book,  con- 
taining a  difh'nct  account  of  all  the  memorable  tranfaftions  of  his 
life,  thofe  which  occurred  in  his  laft  journey  abroad  only  excepted  ; 
and,  as  he  read  this  hiftorical  narration,  he  produced  all  the  letters,. 
grants,  and  other  evidences  requifite  to  confirm  them,  and  where 
thefe  were  wanting:  named  living  witnefles. 

ty 

Upon  the  report  made  by  the  commimoners  to  the  queen,  he 
received  a  prefent,  and  prornifes  of  preferment;  but  thefe  promifes 
ending  like  the  former  in  nothing,  he  engaged  his  patronefs,  the 
coimtefs  of  Warwick,  to  prefent  another  ihort  Latin  petition  to 
the  queen.  What  followed  does  not  appear :  however,  Dec.  8r 
1594,  he  obtained  a  grant  to  the  chanoeliormip  of  St.  Paul's.  But 
this  did  not  anfwer  his  end  :  upon  which  he  applied  himfelf  next 
to  Whitgift,  archbimop  of  Canterbury,  by  a  letter,  in  which  hq 
inferted  a  large  account  of  all  the  books  he  had  either  publifhed  or 
written  i  and  in  confequence  of  this  letter,  together  with  other  ap- 
plications, he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  wardenfhip  of  Manchefter- 
College.  Feb.  1596,  he  arrived  with  his  wife  and  family  in  that 
town  ;  and  was  inilalled  in  his  new  charge.  He  continued  there 
about  feven  years ;  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fpent  in  a  troublefome 
and  unquiet  manner.  June  1604,  he  prefented  a  petition  to  king 
James,  earneftly  deilring  him  that  he  might  be  brought  to  a  trial; 
that,  by  a  formal  and  judicial  fentence,  he  might  be  delivered  from 
thofe  fufpicions  and  furmifes,  which  had  created  him  fo  much  un~ 
eafmefs  for  upwards  of  50  years.  But  the  king,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  his  {Indies,  was  very  far  from  giving  himr 
any  mark  of  royal  countenance  and  favour;  which  mult  needs 
have  greatly  affecled  a  man  of  that  vain  and  ambitious  {-pint,  which* 
all  his  misfortunes  could  never  alter  or  amend  November  the 
fame  year,  he  quitted  Manchester  with  his  family,  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake ;  where  he  remained  but  a  fhoFt 
time,  being  now  very  old,  infirm,  and  deftitute  of  friends  and  pa- 
trons, who  had  generally  forfaken  him.  We  find  him  at  Mort- 
lake in  1607  ;  where  he  had  recourfe  to  his  former  invocations,, 
and  fo  came  to  deal  again,  as  he  fancied,  with  fpirits.  One  Hick- 
man  ferved  him  now,  as  Kelly  had  done  formerly. 

The  books  which  Dee  printed  and  publifhed,  are,  i.  "  Prop^- 
dumata  Apboriftica;  de  prasftantioribus  quibufdarn  nature  Virtu- 
tibus  Aphorifmi,  Lond.  1558,"  i2mo.  2,  "  Monas  Hierogly- 
phica  ad  Regem  Romanorum  Maxirnilianiim,  Antwerp,  i^.^  * 
£»  if  Epiftcjla  ad  Exirnium  ducis  Urbin^Mathematicum,  Frecle- 
ricum  Commandinum,  pr^fixa  Libello  Machometi  Bagdedini  de 
fuperficierum  Divifionibus,  edito  Opera  Divi  &  ejufdem  Corhman- 
dini  Urbinatis,  Pifauri,  1,570."  4.  "  The  Britifh  Monarchy," 
otherwife  called  "  The  Petty  Navy  royal,  .1.576."  ,5.  "  Preface 
Mathematical  to  the  Engliih  Euclid/'  published  by  Sir  Henry  Bil- 

lingfley, 
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lingfley,  Knt.  where  he  fays  many  more  arts  are  wholly  invented 
by  name,  definition,  property,  and  ufe,  than  either  the  Grecian 
or  R.oman  mathematicians  have  left  to  our  knowledge,  1570.  6. 
"  Divers  and  many  Annotations  and  Inventions  difperfed  and  added 
after  the  tenth  Book  of  Englilh  Euclid,  1570."  7.  **  Epiftola  pras- 
fixa  Ephemeridibus  Joannis  Feldi  a  15571  cui  rationem  declara- 
verat  Ephemerides  confcribendi."  8.  "  Parallaticas  Commenta- 
tionis  Praxeofque  Nucleus  quidam,  Lond.  1573."  The  number 
of  books  unpublilhed,  that  were  written  by  him,  contain  upwards 
of  forty  titles. 

DEFESCH(  WILLIAM),  a  German,  and  fometime  chapel-matter 
at  Antwerp,  was  in  his  time,  a  refpe&able  profeifor  on  the  violin, 
and  leader  of  the  band  for  feveral  feafons  at  Marybone-Gardens,, 
His  head  was  engraved  as  a  frontifpiece  to  fome  mufical  compo- 
iitions  publiihed  by  him,  and  his  name  is  to  be  found  on  many 
fongs  and  ballads  to  which  he  fet  the  tunes  for  Vauxhail  and 
Marybone-Gardens.  He  died  about  1751,  aged  70. 

DE  FOE  (DANIEL),  equally  famous  for  politics  and  poetry, 
was  bred  a  holier.  In  that  fituation  he  was  unfuccefsful ;  and  this 
probably  was  the  means  which  induced  him  to  apply  to  his  pen  for 
fubfiflcnce.  He  was  invited  in  1694  to  fettle  at  Cadiz,  as  an 
apent  to  the  Englifti  merchants  :  which  he  declined  from  patriotic 
motives  ;  and  was  fome  time  after  appointed  accomptant  to  the 
commiiiioners  of  the  glafs  duty.  Tutchin  having  in  1700  written 
"  The  Foreigners/'  an  infamous  fatire  on  king  William  and  the 

whole  Dutch  nation  ;  De  Foe  wrote    "  The  X fueborn  Englifh- 

- 

man,"  as  an  antidote  to  it,  and  thereby  recommended  himfclf  to 
the  notice  of  his  fbvereign,  who  failed  not  to  reward  the  author. 
The  poem  had  a  prodigious  run,  nine  editions  having  palled  under 
his  own  infpection,  befides  its  having  been  twelve  times  pirated. 
Scon  after  the  Revolution,  the  people  began  to  be  uneafy  at  the 
partiality  they  thought  their  new  king  discovered  to  his  country- 
men ;  and  their  diicontent  rofe  fo  high,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
difmifs  his  Dutch  guards.  De  Foe,  who  feems  to  have  had  a  very 
true  notion  of  civil  liberty,  engaged  the  enemies  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, and  levelled  the  force  of  his  fatire  agamll  thofe,  who 
valued  themfelves  for  being  true-born  Englishmen.  He  expofes 
the  fallacy  of  that  prepoilefliorij  by  laying  open  the  fources  from 
W!K'  ce  the  Englifh  have  fprung.  The  next  fatire  of  any  confe- 
quence,  which  De  Foe  wrote,  was  entitled,  "  Reformation  of 
Manners:"  it  was  aimed  at  fome  perfons  of  very  high  rank,  who 
rendered  themfelves  a  difgrace  inlfead  of  an  ornament  to  their 
country,  by  making  their  authority  fubfervient  to  that  impiety  and 
diiToluteneis  of  manners,  which  it  was  defigned  to  fupprefs.  He 
experienced  fome  difficulties  at  the  beginning  of  the  queen's  reign, 
3  but 
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but  had  the  fatisfa^lion  of  receiving  afterwards  fome  fignal  proofs 
of  royal  favour  ;  and  was  employed,  during  lord  Godolphin's  mi- 
niflry,  in  foine  important  commifTions.  In  this  period,  and  through- 
out the  queen's  re;gn,  he  wrote  an  amazing  number  of  tracts, 
thirty  of  which  have  been  collected  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Many,  how- 
ever, were  afcribed  to  him,  which  be  had  no  hand  in.  He  was 
author  of  a  periodical  work,  called  "  The  Review."  The  paper 
called  "  The  Mercator"  was  likewife  fuppofed  to  come  from 
him ;  though  he  was  only  now  and  then  an  occafional  afliftant 
in  it. 

There  is  an  efTay  of  his,  entitled,  "  The  original  Power  of  the 
collective  Body  of  the  People  of  England  examined  and  aflerted," 
in  which  he  (hews  himfelf  an  able  politician.  He  wrote  a  tract 
alfo  entitled,  "  The  fhorteft  Way  with  the  Diflenters,"  which 
contained  reflections  againft  fome  ecclefiaftics  in  power,  for  breath- 
ing too  much  a  fpsrit  of  perfecution.  Becoming  obnoxious  to  the 
miniftry  on  this  account,  he  was  obliged  to  explain  himfelf,  which 
he  did  very  explicitly,  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  firmnefs  :  and 
when  he  was  fentenced  afterwards  to  {land  in  the  pillory  for  attack- 
ing fome  meafures,  which  he  thought  tmconftitutional  and  unjuft, 
he  not  only  cheerfully  underwent  the  punifhment,  but  at  the  fame 
time  wrote  "  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,"  as  a  defiance  of  their 
ufage  to  him.  What  provocation  De  Foe  had  given  Pope,  is  not 
known  ;  but  he  has  not  efcaped  the  lam  of  his  pen  : 

"  Earlefs  on  high  flood  unabafn'd  De  Foe, 

"  And  Tutchin  flagrant  from   the  fcourge  below." 

De  Foe  is  better  known  by  nothing  at  prefent,  than  by  his  en- 
tertaining V  'Hiilory  of  Robin  foil  Crufoej'J  which,  though  a  ro- 
mance, is  written  in  fo  natural  a  manner,  and  with  fo  many  pro- 
bable incidents,  that  it  was  judged  to  be  a  true  {lory  for  fome 
time  after  its  publication.  He  died  at  his  houfe  at  Iflington,  in 
1731  ;  having  always  enjoyed  a  competency,  and  being  feldom 
fubject  to  the  neceffities  of  mercenary  fcribblers.  A  daughter  of 
his  was  married  to  Mr.  fi.  Baker,  the  ingenious  naturalift. 

DELRIO  (MARTIN  ANTHONY),  a  moft  learned  man,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  of  Spanifh  parents,  in  1551.  The  progrefs  he 
made  in  letters,  while  a  very  boy,  is  recorded  with  wonder.  He 
was  taught  grammar  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  then  fent  to  Paris 
to  learn  rhetoric  and  philofophy  under  the  Jefviits.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  iludy  civil  law  in  the  new  univeriity  of  Doway  ;  but  re- 
moving from  thence  to  Louvain,  lie  laid  aiide  that  purfuit,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  polite  literature.  This  he  cultivated  with  fo 
much  ardor  and  fuccefs,  that  he  fnrprifed  the  public,  when  he  was 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  fome  good  notes  upon  the  trage- 
dies of  Seneca.  He  cited  in'  this  work  aimoi't  1100  authorr, 
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with  all  the  afTurance  of  a  man  who  had  read  them  thoroughly, 
and  v/eighed  their  fentiments  with  great  judgment  and  exa&nefs. 
The  reputation  he  acquired  by  this  rirft  eifay  of  his  erudition  was 
afterwards  increafed.  He  is  -faid  to  have  underftood  at  lean;  ten 
languages,  and  to  have  read  every  thing,  ancient  or  .modern,  that 
"he  thought  worth  reading.  lie  was  admitted  L  L.  D.  at  Salamanca 
in  1,574  ;  and  was  afterwards  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of 
Brabant,  and  an  intendant  of 'the  army.  In  1580,  he  became  a 
Jefuit  at  Valladolid  ;  from  whence,  going  into  the  Low-Countries, 
he  taught  divinity  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  contracted  a  firm 
friendship  with  Lipfms.  He  taught  alfo  at  Liege,  at  Mayence, 
at  Gratz,  and  at  SaLimanca.  He  died  at  Lou-vain,  in  1608,  about 
two  years  after  his  friend  Lipfms* 

Befides  notes  upon  Seneca,  Claudian,  and  Solinus,  he  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  "  Difqui- 
dfhiones "Magicae."  2.  "  Commentaries  upon  fome  Books  of  the 
Old  Teftament."  3.  "  Explications  of  fome  of  the  harddt  and 
snoft  important  Texts  of  Scripture.'3  We  mud  not  confound 

m  with  John  Delrio,  of  Bruges,  dean  and  grand  vicar  of  Antwerp, 
who  died  in  1624;  and  who  was  the  author  of  "  Commentaries 
upon  the  1.1  cvih  Pialm." 

DEMETRIUS  (PHALEREUS),  a  Peripatetic  pliilofopher,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  a  icholar  of  Theo- 
phraftus.  He  made  many  harangues  to  the  people  of  Athens,  and 
was  al-inofl:  abfolute  in  that  city  for  ten  years.  Three  hundred  and 
iixty  ftatues  were  erected  to  his  honour ;  and  not  undefervedly, 
imce  he  is  faid  to  have  augmented  the  revenues  of  -it,  as  well  as  to 
have  improved  and  polifhecl  its  buildings.  Neverthelefs,  envy  a-t 
length  confpiring  a  gain  ft  him,  his  ilaUies  were  pulled  down,  and 
•Jrmfelf  threatened  with  death  j  but  he  efcaped  into  Egypt,  and  was 
protected  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  This  king,  it  is  faid,  afked  his  ad- 
vice concerning  the  fucceiiion  of  his  children  to  the  throne,  viz. 
whether  he  ought  to  prefer  thofe  he  had  by  Eurydice  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  whom  he  had  by  Berenice  ;  and  Demetrius  advifed 
him  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  former.  This  difpleafed  Philadel- 
phus fo  much,  that,  his  father  being  dead,  he  banifhed  Demetrius, 
%vho  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  bite  of  an  afp.  Demetrius  com- 
pofed  more  works  in  profe  and  verfe,  than  any  other  Peripatetic  of 
bis  time  ;  and  his  writings  coniifted  of  poetry,  hiftory,  politics, 
rhetoric,  harangues.,  and  embaflies.  When  Demetrius  was  born, 
and  when  he  died,  we  know  not ;  but  his  difgrace  at  Athens  is 
iaicl  to  have  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome  436,  that  is,  fome- 
\vhat  about  300  years  before  ChrifL  None  of  his  works  are 
extant. 

DE  MISSY    (CAESAR),    a  man    greatly   diftinguimed  in  the 
:raed  world,  though   no   great  author   in  form,   was  born  at 

Berlin, 
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Berlin,  Jan.  2,  1-703,  being  the  Ton  of  a  merchant  there.  He 
ftudied  fir  ft  at  the  French  College  at  Berlin,  and  thence  removed 
to  the  univeriity  of  Francfort  on  the  Oder.  He  was  examined  for 
the  miniftry  in  1725,  and  after  fome  difficulties  obtained  it  ;  but 
the  eccleiiailics  there  being;  hampered  with  fubfcriptions,  to  which 
he  could  not  afTeni,  he  quitted  the  country  foon  after.  He 
preached  about  five  years  in  different  towns  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, from  whence  he  was  invited  to  London  in  1731,  and  or- 
dained to  ferve  the  French  chapel  in  the  Savoy.  In  1762,  he  was 
named  by  the  bilhop  of  London,  to  be  one  of  the  French  chap- 
lains to  the  king  in  his  chapel  at  St.  James's.  He  d;ed  Aug.  10, 
1775.  He  leldom  published  any  thing  except  occafionlly,  in  con- 
fequence  of  unforeseen  engagements,  or  at  the  importunity  of 
friends.  Several  little  poetical  pieces,  eifays  both  in  facred  and 
profane  literature,  epitomies  of  books,  memoirs,  diflertations,  &c. 
by  De  Miily,  with  his  initials  C.  D.  M.  or  fome  aiuimed  nai-e, 
and  frequently  anonymous,  appeared  in  dlTerent  collections  laid 
periodical  journals  in  Holland,  France,  and  England,  from  17.21. 
-He  was  greatly  a '.lifting  to  many  of  the  learned  in  their  ievcral  un- 
dertakings :  among  others  who  are  indebted  to  him,  were  the  late 

D  t? 

profeifor  Wetftejh  in  his  fplehdid  edition  of  the  "  Greek  Tefta- 
ment,"  and  the  late  Dr  Jortin  in  his  •'  Life  of  ErafmtrsV*  He 
was  twice  married,  but  left  no  child. 


DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  the  grcatcfl:  philofophers  of  antiquity) 
was  born  at  Abdera,  a  tovvn  of  Thrace,  ab  11  the  Both  Olympiad, 
that  is,  about  400  years  before  ChrilL  Hi  ;ih.?r,  lays  Valerius 
Maximus,  was  able  to  entertain  the  arrny  of  ..  .  and  Laertius 

adds,  upon  the  te'limony  of  Herod.  >tus,  that  the   king  in    requital 
prefented  him  with  fome  M#gi  and  Chaldeans.     From  thefe  Magi 
and  Chaldeans  Democntus  received  the  lirfi  part  (;f  his  education, 
of  whom,  whilit  yet  a  boy,  he  learned  theology  and  aflronomy. 
He  next  applied  himfelf  to  Leucippus,  and  learned  from  him  the 
fyftem  of  atoms  and  a  vacuum.      His  father  dying,  the  three  fons, 
for  fuch  there  were,   divided  the  eitate       Democritus   made  ch.-ice 
of  that  part  \vhich  confuted  in  money,  as  being,  though  the  lead 
(hare,  yet   the   moft  convenient  f>r  travelling i  and  it  is  faicl,  that 
bis  portion  amounted  to  above  100  talents,  which  is  near,  20,000). 
fieri  ing.      The  extraordinary  inclination  he  had  for  the  iciences  and 
for  knowledge,  induced  him   to  travel  into  all  parts  of  the  world, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  able  men.     He  went  to  vifit  the  priefls  of 
Egypt,  of  whom  he  learned  geometry  ;   he  confulted  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  Perfian  philofophers  ;  audit  is  laid,  he  penetrated  even  to  India 
and  ^Ethiopia,  to  confer  with  the  gymnofophifts.      In  thele  travels 
he  wafted  "his  fubftance,  after  which,  at  his  return,   he  was  i.bliged 
to  be  maintained  by  his  brother;   and,  if  he  had  not  given  proofs 
of  the   greateit  underftanding,  and    thereby   procured  himfclf  the 
VOL.  IV.  Nu  higheft 
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higheit  honours  and  the  ftrongeft  intereil  in  his  country,  he  would 
have  incurred  the -penalty  of  that  law,  which  denied  interment  in 
the  family  feptilchrc  to  thofe  who  had  fpent  their  patrimony.  After 
his  return  from  travelling,  he  lived  at  Abdera,  and  governed  there 
in  a  moft  abfolute  manner,  by  virtue  of  his  confummate  wifdom. 
The  magiftrates  of  that  city  made  him  a  prefent  of  ^oo  talents, 
and  erected  ftatuesto  him  even  in  his  life-time :  but  being  naturally 
more  inclined  to  contemplation,  than  delighted  v,;ith  public  honours 
and  employments,  he  withdrew  himfelf  into  fojitude  and  retire- 
ment. He  was  never  at  Athens,  as  fome  fay ;  or  if  he  was, 
according  to  others,  he  did  not  make  hnnfclf  known  there,  Some 
relate,  that  he  lived  109  years  ;  but  there  is  nothing  certain  either 
as  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  cpmpofed  a  very  great  number  of.  books,  which  we  mav 
juftly  lament  the  lois  of,  fmce  he  was  a  man  of  fine  parts,  and  of 
a  vail  and  penetrating  genius,  which  entered  into  every  branch  of 
knowledge  Natural  and  moral  philofophy,  the  mathematics! 
polite  learning,  and  the  polite  arts,  were  all  within  his  fphere,. 
notwithstanding  he  had  many  enemies.  He  did  not  approve  of  a 
irian's  marrying  and  getting  children,  on  account  of  the  many 
troubles  which  arife  from  thence.  He  ufed  to  fay  alfo,  that  the, 
pleafure  of  love  was  a  flight  epilepfy ;  one  may  therefore  reafon-. 
ably  wonder  how  he  came  to  know  it. 


DEMOIVRE  (ABRAHAM),  an  illuftrious  mathematician  of 
French  original,  was  born  at  Vitri,  in  Champagne,  May  1667. 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Naiitz,  in  1605,  determined  him 
to  fly  into  England,  fooner  than  abandon  the  religion  of  his'  fathers. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  mathematical  {Indies  in  France,  and 
perfected  himfelf  at  London  ;  where  a  mediocrity  of  fortune  obliged 
him  to  employ  his  talent  in  this  way,  and  to  read  public  led  urea 
for  his  better  fnpport.  The  "  Principia  Mathematica"  of  New- 
ton, which  chance  is  faicl  to  have  thrown  in  his  way,  made  him. 
comprehend  at  once,  how  little  he  had  advanced  in  the  fcience  he 
,  profdlecl.  lie  Jell  hard  to  work  :  he  fucceeded  as  he.  went  along  j 
and  he  foon  became  connected  with,  and  celebrated  among,  the 
firft-rate  mathematicians.  His  eminence  and  abilities  foon  opened 
to  hiiri  an  entrance  into  the  Royal-Society  of  London,  and  after- 
wards into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  His  merit  was  fo 
known  and  acknowledged  by  the  former,  that  they  judged  him  a 
fit  perfon  to  decide  the  famous  conteit  between  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz. The  collection  of  the  academy  of  Paris  contains  no  memoir 
•of  this  author,  who  died  at  London,  Nov.  17,34,  f  urn  after  his 
admiilion  into  it ;  but  the  tt  Philofophical  Transactions"  Of  London 
have  feveral,  and  ail  of  them  interefting.  lie  publiilied  :ilir>  loir,? 
capital  works,  fuch  a.r,  "  Mifcellanea  Analytica,  tie  feriebus  & 
quadraturis,  1730,"  ^to.  But  perhaps  he  has  been  more  generaljjf 
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known  by  his  "  Doctrine  of  Chances  ;  or,  Method  of  calculating 
the  Probabilities  of  Events  at  Play."  This  work  was  firft  printed, 
1718,  in  4to?  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton :  it  was  reprinted, 
1738,  with  great  alterations  and  improvements;  a  third  edition, 
with  additions,  and  "  ATreatife  on  Annuities,"  with  a  dedication 
to  lord  Carpenter. 

DEMOSTHENES,  a  great  orator  of  antiquity,  if  not  the 
greateft,  was  born  at  Athens,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  ioift 
Olympiad ;  that  is,  about  370  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  firlt 
placed  under  Plato  and  Euclid  of  Megara  to  ftudy  philofophy  ; 
but,  obferving  with  what  prodigious  applaufe  Calliftratus  pleaded 
before  the  people,  he  put  himfelf  under  Ifocrates  and  Ifasus,  and 
applied  henceforward  to  the  ftudy  of  oratory.  He  was  left  father- 
lefs  when  very  young,  and  much  neglected  and  defrauded  by  his 
^guardians ;  on  which  account  he  pleaded  againft  them  at  17  years 
of  age,  and  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  they  were  condemned  to 
pay  him  30  talents ;  but,  it  is  faid,  he  forgave  them.  This  was 
the  firft  time  that  he  ditlinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  eloquence  ;  which 
at  length  he  improved  to  fuch  perfection,  that  Philip  faid,  *'  it 
was  of  more  weight  againft  him,  than  all  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
the  Athenians  ;"  and  that  u  he  had  no  enemy  but  Demofthenes." 
It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  no  orator  ever  ipoke  with  that  force, 
or  had  the  pailions  of  others  fo  much  in  his  power,  as  Demoft- 
henes ;  infomuch  that,  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  Eratofthenes 
In  Plutarch  have  laid,  "  he  actually  appeared  like  one  infpired." 
He  was  not  perhaps  fo  univerfal  an  orator  as  Tully  ;  tor  inftance, 
he  was  not  powerful  in  panegyric,  nor  had  he  his  turn  for  raillery. 
He  had  indeed  fo  poor  a  talent  in  this  latter  way,  that,  as  Loriginus 
fays,  whenever  he  attempted  to  ieft,  the  laugh  was  fure  to  turn  upon 
himfelf.  But  then  he  had  prodigious  fpirit,  and  a  force  of  oratory, 
which,  as  the  fame  Longiniis  obferves,  bore  down,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, all  before  it.  He  oppofed  Philip  of  Macedonia  with  all  his 
might,  and  Alexander  after  him.  Alexander  requefled  of  the 
Athenians  to  have  Demofthenes  given  up  to  him,  but  this  was- 
refufed  ;  yet  when  Antipater  his  fucceflbr  made  the  fame  requeil 
afterwards,  it  was  granted.  But  Demofthenes  would  not  be  givesi 
up,  and  therefore  efcaped  into  the  illand  of  Celauria;  where  he 
fucked  the  poifon,  he  had  kept  on  purpofe  in  a  quill,  to  prevent  hi^ 
being  taken  alive.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  ii4th  Olym- 

C^  *  •*  ^ 

piad.  There  are  extant  under  his  name  61  orations,  which  have 
frequently  been  publilhed  ;  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  edition  of  his 
whole  Avorjvs,  which  can  be  called  a  good  one  :  though  a  very  able 
critic  and  fcholar  of  our  own  country  (the  late  Dr.  Taylor)  Iras 
gone  a  great  way  towards  it.  That  of  Wolfius,  with  the  "  Com- 
mentaries of  Ulpian,"  is  the  beft  edition  pf  the  v/holc  work  that 
•]ias  hitherto  appeared. 

N  r,  2  DEMPSTER 
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DEMPSTER  (THOMAS),  a  very  learned  man,  but  of  a  fmgnlai 

character,  was  born  in  Scotland  ;  bnt  we  do  not  find  in  what  year. 

He  went  over  to  Prance,  for  the  fake  of  embracing  the  Catholic 

religion  ;  and  taught  clallkal  learning  at  Paris  about  the  beginning 

of  the  i/th  century.     Though   his   bufinefs  was   to  teach  fchool, 

yet  he  was  as  ready  to  draw  his  fvvord,  and  as  quarrelfome,  as  if 

he  hr,d  been  a  duellill  by  profeflion  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  there  fcarce 

patTed  a  day,  but  he  had  fomething  or  other  of  this  kind  upon  his 

hands.    This  fpirit  and  turn  of  temper  drew  him  into  many  icrapes, 

and  one  in  particular,   which  obliged   him   to   quit   the  country. 

Grangier,  principal  of  the  college  of  Beauyais  at  Paris,  being  to 

take   a   journey,    appointed   Dempfter  his   fubftitute.      Dempftet 

whipped  a  fcholar,for  challenging  one  of  his  fchool-fellowstofighta 

duel.     The  fcholar,  to  revenge  this  affront,  brought  three  gentle- 

men of  his  relations,  who  were  of  the  king's  life-guards,  into  the 

college.     Dempfter  made  the  whole  college  take  arms,  ham-ftrung 

the  three  life-guardmen's  horfes  before  the  college  gate,  and  put 

himfelf  into  fuch  a-pofture  of  defence,  that  the  three  /parks  were 

forced  to  afk  for  quarter.     He  gave  them  their  lives,  but  imprifoned 

them  :   and  did  not  releafc  them  till  after  fome  days.     They  fought 

another  way  to  revenge  themfelves,  they  enured  an  information  to 

be  made  of  the   immoral    behaviour  of  Dempller,  and   got   fome 

witnefles  to  be  heard   a  gain  It  him.     Upon  this  he  went   over  to 

England,  where   he  not  only  found  refuge,  but  a  very  handfome 

wife,  whom  he  carried  to  France,  when  he  returned  thither      It  is 

faid,  that  this  woman's  going  along  the  ftreets  <  f  Paris,  with  her 

neck   ar.i!   (houlders  uncovered,  drew  fuch  a  multitude   of  gazers 

about  hcrfelf  and  hufband,    that,    if  they  had   not   retired   into   a 

houfe,  they  had  certainly  been  ftifled  ;  which  fhews,  how  neceffary 

it  is  to  conform  to  the  cui'loms  of  the  place  where  we  are.     Demp- 

fler  did  not  itay  at  Paris;  he  palled  the  Alps    and  taught   polite 

learning  in  the  univerfity  of  Piia,  for  which  he  had  a  good  ialary. 

Here,  as  he  was  one  day  returning  home  from  the  college,  he  was 

told,  that  his  wife  was  run  away  with,   and  that  his  khoiars  had 

aflifted   in  carrying   her  off.     This   incident  might  have  affii&ed 

fome  men,  but  it  did  not  Dempfter.     He  bore  it  line  a  Stoic  ;  and 

perhaps  was  not  forry  to  be  rid  of  a  trc-afure,  which  he  had  found 

ib  difficult    to   keep.     He  read  lectures  upon   polite  learning  in 

feveral  univerfities  :  in  that  of  Nifmes  particularly,  wheie  he  dif- 

puted  for  a  profeiTor's  chair,  and  carried  it.     He  went  to  Bologna, 

and  was  profeiTbr  there  for  the  remainder  of  h:s  hie  ;  and  was  there 

alfo  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  della  Rotte.     He  died  in 

1625,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  learned  works:   as,  "  Commen-s. 

taries  upon  Kofmus  de  Antiquitatibus  Rbrnanoruoi,"  "  Commenta- 

ries upon  Claudian,"  four  books  of  epiilles,  feveral  dramatic  pieces 

and  other  poems,  fome   books   of  law,    "  An   Apparatus    to   the 

Hiftory  of  Scotland,'3    <;  A  Martyrology  of  Scoiluud,"   and  "  A 

Lift 
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Lilt  of  the  Scot  lih  writers."  He  was  not  fo  good  a  Catholic, 
but  that  fome  of  his  books  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inqui- 
fition  of  Rome,  and  were  condemned.  He  was  a  man  of  a  mod 
prodigious  memory  ;  inibmuch  that  he  tifed  to  fay,  he  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  forget.  He  was  extremely  lub'vious,  and  feldom 
read  lei's. than  *4  hoars  a  clay,  fo  that  he  mud:  have  known  an 
infinite  number  of  things.  However,  he  had  ail  thofe  defects 
which  men  of  great  memories  ul'milly  have.  He  wanted  judgment 
jn  an  high  degree  ;  and  he  knew  fo  little  how  to  write  politely,  that 
the  celebrated  Balzac  has  called  him  a  floven  :  he  alfo  wanted 
Sincerity  as  a  writer.  To  do  h.-nour  to  Scotland,  he  made  a  prefent 
to  that  country,  not  only  of  the  Eng'iifh  and  Irifh  writers,  but 
alfo  of  books  which  never  exifted. 

DENHAM  (Sir  JOHN),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet,  was  the  only 
fon  <;i  Sir  John  Denham,  knt.  of  Little  Horfeley  in  EiTex,  by 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Garret  More,  knt.  baron  of  Mellefont 
in  Ireland.  He  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1615,  his  father  having 
been  fome  time  before  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland, 
and  one  of  the  lords  commiflioners  of  that  kingdom  ;  but,  upon 
his  being  made,  in  1617,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in 
England,  he  was  brought  by  him  to  London,  and  educated  there 
In  fchptil-learning.  In  1631,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman  com- 
moner of  Trinity-College  in  Oxford;  but  being  looked  upon  as  a 
flow  and  dreaming  young  man  by  his  feniors  and  contemporaries, 
and  given  more  to  cards  and  dice  than  his  ftudy,  they  could  never 
then  in  the  leait  imagine,  that  he  could  ever  enrich  the  world  with 
his  fancy,  or  iflue  of  his  brain,  as  he  afterwards  did.  When  he 
had  continued  there  three  years,  and  undergone  a  public  examina- 
tion for  his  degree  of  B.  A.  he  went  to  Lincoln's-Inn  with  a  vievf 
of  itudying  the  law';  but  his  itch  of  gaming  continuing,  he  pur- 
iued  that  intlead  of  the  law,  and  fquandered  away  all  the  money  he 
could  get,  His  father  being  informed  of  his  evil  courfes,  and 
threatening  to  difinherit  him  if  he  did  not  reform,  he  wrote  a  little 
*'  Eiiay  upon  Gaming ;"  which  he  preferited  to  his  father,  in  order 
to  fhew  h  m  what  an  abhorrence  he  had  conceived  towards  it ;  the 
old  gentleman's  death,  however,  which  was  in  1638,  no  fooner 
happened,  than  he  returned  to  his  former  habits,  and  prefently  loll 
feveral  thouland  pounds. 

In  1641,  he  pubhihed  his  tragedy,  called  "  The  Sophy  ;"  which 
was  extremely  admired  by  the  belt  judges,  and  particularly  by 
Waller,  who  took  occafion  from  this  piece  to  fay  of  the  author, 
that  "  he  broke  out  like  the  Irilh  rebellion,  threefcore  thouland 
flrong,  when  nobody  was  aware,  or  in  the  leatt  fufpecled  it.' 
Soon  after  he  was  pricked  high  fherifF  of  Surrey,  and  made  gover- 
nor of  Farnham-Caitie  for  the  king;  but,  not  being  {killed  in 
military  affairs,  he  quitted  that  pott  foon  after,  and  retired  to  his 

ir.ajeiiy 
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nfajefty  at  Oxford.  Here,  in  1643,  he  published  his  "  Cooper's 
Hill;"  "  a  poem,"  fays  Dryden,  "  which,  for  rnajefly  of  ityle, 
i's,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fhndard  of  good  writing."  Pope  has 
celebrated  this  poem  very  highly  in  his  "  Windfof  Fore'il: ;"  and 
all  men  of  tafte  have  agreed  in  their  commendations  of  it. 

In  1647,  he  was  intruded  by  the  queen  with  a  m'eitage  to  the 
king,  who  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  and  to  whom  he 
got  admittance  by  the  help  of  his  acquaintance  Hugh  Peters  ; 
•'*  which  trull,"  fays  he,  in  his  poems  to  Charles  II,  "  1  performed 
with  great  fafety  to  the  per  ions  with  xvhom  we  correfponded  :  but 
about  nine  months  after,  being  dit covered  by  their  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Cowley's  hand,  I  happily  efcaped  both  for  myfelf  and  them/' 
April  1648,  he  conveyed  away  James  duke  of  York  into  France, 
as  Wood  fays ;  but  Clarendon  allures  us,  that  the  duke  went  off" 
with  colonel  Bamfield  only,  who  contrived  the  means  of  efcape. 
Not  long  after,  he  was  lent  ambailador  from  Charles  II  to  the 
king  of  Poland;  arid  William,  afterwards  lord,  Crofts  was  joined 
in  the  embally  with  him.  About  1652,  he  returned  to  England; 
and,  his  paternal  eftate  being  greatly  reduced  by  gaming  and  the 
civil  wars,  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  lord  Pembroke  at  Wilton, 
where,  and  fometimes  at  London,  he  continued  with  that  noble- 
rnan  above  a  year.  At  the  Reftoration  he  entered  upon  the  office 
of  ftirveyor-general  of  all  his  majefty's  buildings ;  and,  at  the 
coronation  of  the  king,  w^as  created  K.  B.  After  his  .promotion 
to  this  office,  he  gave  over  his  poetical  lines,  and  "  made  it  his 
bufinefs,"  he  fays,  «'  to  draw  fuch  others  as  might  b'e  more  fervice- 
ab'le  to  his  majefty ;  and,  he  hoped,  more  tailing."  He  was 
greatly  valued  tor  his  admirable  genius  and  hi's  poetry  ;  but,  upon 
ibme  difcontent  ariiing  from  a  fecond  marriage,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune, amidli  all  his  glory,  to  loie  his  fcnfes.  However,  he  was 
foon  after  cured  of  this  diftemper,  and  wrote  a  fine  copy  of  verfes 
upon  the  death  of  Cowley  ;  whom  yet  he  furvived  but  a  few 
months ;  for  he  dred  at  fiis  office  near  Whitehall,  which  he  had 
before  built,  March  1668,  and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-Abbev. 
near  Chaucer,  Spenfer,  and  Cowley. 

His  works  have  been  feveral  times  printed  together  in  one  volume, 
under  the  title  of  "  Poems  and  Translations,  with  the  Sophy,  a 
Tragedy."  The  fixth  edition  is  that  of  1719.  Thefe  poems  are 
foniewhat  above  20  in  number.  Befid.es  which  collection,  Wood 
mentions,  "  A  Panegyric  on  his  Excellency  the  Lord  General 
George  Monk,  Commander  in  Chief,  £;c."  printed  at  London  ia 
1659,  and  generally  afcribed  to  him,  though  his  name  is  not  to  it. 
"  A  new  Veriion  of  the  Book  of  Pfa'lms."  A  Prologue  to  his 
Majcfty  at  the  fir  ft  Play  prefented  at  the  Cockpit  in  Whitehall, 
being  Part  of  that  noble  Entertainment  which  their  Ma  jetties 
received  on  November  20,  1660,  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  ot 
A'lbemarle."  "  The  true  Prefbvterian  without  Difeffe  •:  or,  a 
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Qharacler  of  a  Prefbyterian's  Ways  and  Aclions.  Lond.  1680." 
Our  author's  name  is  to  this  poem  ;  but  it  was  then  queftioned  by 
many,  .whether  he  was  t,he  author  o,f  it.  In  1666,  there  were 
printed  by  Health,  in  8vo.  certain  poems,  entitled,  "  Directions  to. 
a  Painter,'*  in  four  copies  or  parts,  each  dedicated  to  Charles  II. 
They  were  very  fatirically  written  againft  feveral  perfons  engaged 
in  the  Dutch  war  in  1665.  At  the  end  ot  them  was  a  piece, 
entitled,  "  Clarendon's  Houfe- Warming,"  and  after  that  his  "  Epi-- 
taph  ;"  both  containing  bitter  reflections  on  that  excellent  nobleman, 
S.ir  John  Den.ha.m's  name  is  to  thefe  pieces  ;  but  they  were  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  written  by  the  well-known  Andrew  Marvel  : 
the  printer,  however,  being  discovered.,  vv^s  fentenccd  to  ihind,  in 
the  pillory  for  the  lame. 

DENNIS  (JOHN),  a  celebrated  critic,  was  born  in  London  is, 
16,57  ;  his  father  being  a  faddler  and  eminent  citizen.  Ke  was 
educated  under  Dr.  Horn  at  Harrow  on  the  Hili,  and  thence 
removed  to  Caius-College,  Cambridge,  in  1675.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  and  was  expelled  the  college,  for  literally  at-, 
tempting  to.  ftah  a  perfon  in  the  dark  ;  after  which  he  travelled 
through  France  and  Italy.  At  his  return,  he  fet  up  for  a  wit  and 
a  fine  gentleman;  and  having  fome  fortune,  which  was  left  hiin 
by  an  uncle,  held  every  attainment  in  contempt,  that  did  not  relate 
to  poetry  and  tafle.  Though  it  is  now  become  faftiionable  to 
(peak  llightly  ot  him,  he  iiad  then  qualities  enough  to  recommend 
him  to  the  acquaintance  ot  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  perfonagcs 
for  birth,  wit,  and  learning  \  fuch  as  the  duke  of  Buckinghamihire, 
the  earls  of  Halifax  and  Pembroke,  Walter  Moyle,  Efq.  Dryden, 
Wyeherley,  Congreve,  Southern,  Garth,  who  really  had  au 
opinion  of  his  talents :  but  the  black  pailions  were  fo  predominant 
in  him,  and  his  pride,  envy,  jealoufy,  and  fufpicion,  hurried  him  into* 
fo  many  abfurd  and  ridiculous  meafures,  that  his  life  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  folly  and  madnefs.  Upon  his 
firll:  introduction  to  the  earl  of  Halifax*  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
get  intoxicated  with  fome  very  fine  wines,  which  he  hud  not  been 
V fed  to.  Thefe  had  a  Iirange  effect  upon  him,  and  made  him  fo 
very  impatient  of  contradiction,  that,  rifing  on  a  fudden,  he 
riiihed  out  of  the  room,  and  overturned  the  fide-board  of  plate  and 
planes  as  he  went.  r\.  he  next  morn-ins  feeing  Mr.  Moyle,  who 

^j  ^  -  -       -  £5       >  £5  j 

was  one  of  the  company,  he  told  him  he  had  quite  forgot  every 
thing  that  happened,  for  he  was  much  in  liquor,  and  defired  he 
would  tell  him  in  what  manner  he  went  away :  "  Why,"  faid 
Movie,  <'  you  went  a\\ay  like  the  devil,  and  took  one  corner  of 

- '  #  •  .  -  -/.-  *,-..»      A,  ^  ..  >  .  •  i 

the  houfe  with  you/" 

He  began  to  be  a  writer  as  ei\r.ly,  if  no.t  earlier,  than  1690,  and 
fo  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1733,  in 

s  7Jth  year.  He  was  always  making  attacks  upon  fomebody  or. 

other, 
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other,  an--!  thereby  became  embroiled  in  quarrels,  in  which  he 
generally  had  the  worfl  of  it.  In  1692,  he  wrote  a  Pindaric  Ode 
on  King  William,  occasioned  by  the  victory  at  the  battle  of 
Agrim  ,  and,  in  160.^5,  a  Pindaric  Poem,  called  "  The  Court  of 
Death,  dedicated  to  the  merrvry  of  queen  Mary.  Upon  the 
death  of  king  William,  he  publifhed  another  poem,  called  "  The 
Monument :"  alter  which  he  wrot;.  fome  pieces  in  profe  ;  amongft 
•which,  in  1702,  was,  "  Prietkraft  dangerous  to  Religion  and  the 
Government,"  in  anfvver  to  a  piece  of  Sacheverell%,  entitled, 
"  The  Political  Union  ,"  th  design  of  whirh  was  to  fhevv,  that 
the  church.  ;vas  nccellary  to  fupp  »rt  the  itate.  He  wrote  two  poems  on 
the  b  tt'cs  of  Blenheim  and  Ramiliies  ;  for  the  fhft  of  which  he 
had  a  prefent  of  tool,  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  fooa 
after,  through  his  mtcrelt,  it  finecure  in  the  cuiloins  or  about  120!. 
per  nn, 

In  1704,  carne  out  his  favour'te  tragedy,  *'  Liberty  afTerted," 
in  which  are  fo  many  fevere  flrokes  upon  the  French*  nation,  that 
lie  thought  they  were  never  to  be  forgiven  He  really  perfuaded 
liimfelf,  as  it  is  related  of  him,  that  the  king  of  France  would 
never  make  peace  with  England,  unlefs  the  author  of  «*  Liberty 
arTerted*'  was  delivered  up  to  ivrn  :  and  upon  ihis  full  perfuaiion  of 
his  own  importance,  is  laid  to  have  waited  on  his  patron,  the 

duke  of  Marl  borough,  when  the  congrefs  "was  field  at  Utrecht  for 

*~  *-* 

a  treaty  of- peace,  t  deiire  i!  that  no  inch  article  might  be  fiipu- 
lated,  as  his  being  given  up/  The  duke  told  him,  that,  "  he  was 
forry  he  could  not  ferve  him,  for  he  really  had  no  interert  with  any 
of  the  minifters  of  that  time;"  but  faid,  that  "  he  fancied  his 
cafe  was  not  fo  delperate  as  he  imagined ;  that  he  had  indeed  made 
no  fuch  provifion  for  hitnfelf,  yet  could  not  help  thinking,  that  he 
had  done  the  French  almoft  as  much  damage  as  even  Mr.  Dennis 
himfelf." 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  recite  the  ftories  which  are  told  of  this 
flrange  man.  In  1709,  he  publifhed  a  tragedy,  called  "  Appius 
and  Virginia,"  which  met  with  no  fticcefs,  but  (or  which  he  in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  thunder.  Being  at  the  play-houfe  a  few- 
nights  after  the  ill  fate  of  his  own  play,  and  hearing  it  thunder,  he 
flarted  up  of  a  iiiddcn,  and  cried  out  aloud,  "  That's  rny  thunder, 
by G —  !  How  thefe  rafcals  ufe  me!  They  will  not  have  my  play, 
yet  fteal  my  thunder!"  In  1712,  he  wrote  againft  Pope's  *'  Eflay 
on  Cr.ticifm,"  and  in  1713,  againft 'Adclifon's  "  Cato  \'  which 
occafioned  a  pamphlet  entitled,  <(  The  Narrative  of  Dr.  Robert 
Norris,  concerning  the  ftrange  and  deplorable  Frenzy  of  Mr.  John 
Denni:,"  iince  printed  in  Swift's  ;t  Mifcellanies  ;"  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  quarrel,  which  provoked  Pope  to  put  him  into 
his  "  Dunciad."  He  wrote  many  other  pieces,  in  all  which  he 
fhewed,  that  he  had  better  talents  for  judging  of  the  performances 
of  others,  than  for  producing  any  thing  of  himfelf  j  which  made 
2  a  fir,  art 
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a  fmart  fellow  fay,  that  "  Dennis  was  the  fitted  man  in  the  world 
to  in  dm  61  a  dramatic  writer;  for  he  laid  down  rules  for  writing 
good  plays,  and  (hewed  him  what  (were  bad  by  his  own." 

DERHAM  (WILLIAM),  an  excellent  philofopher  and  divine, 
was  born  at  Stowton  near  Worceder,  Nov.  26,  16^7;  and  edu- 
cated in  grammar-learning  at  Blockley  in  that  county.  May 
1675,  he  was  admitted  into  Trinity-College,  Oxford  ;  and  by  the 
time  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  was  greatly  didinguifhed  for  his 
learning,  and  other  valuable  and  eminent  qualifications.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Compton,  bifnop  of  London,  in  May  1681  ; 
pried  by  Ward,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  in  July  1682  ;  and  was  the 
fame  month  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wargrave  in  Berk fh ire. 
Auguft  1689,  he  was  prefented  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Up- 
minder  in  Eflex  :  which  living,  lying  at  not  more  than  a  conve- 
nient didance  from  London,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  con- 
verftng  and  corresponding  with  the  greated  viruiofi  in  the  nation. 
Being  therefore  in  a  retirement  iuitable  to  his  contemplative  and 
philosophical  temper,  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  eagernefs  to 
the  dudy  of  nature,  and  to  mathematics  and  experimental  philo- 
fophy  ;  in  which  he  became  fo  eminent,  that  he  was  foon  after 
chofen  F.  R.  S.  He  proved  one  of  the  mod  ufeiul  and  indudri- 
ous  members  of  it,  frequently  publishing  in  the  "  PhilofophicaL 
Tranfactions,"  curious  obfervations  and  valuable  pieces  ;  of  wrhich 
thefe  following  are  the  particulars  :  i.  "  Part  of  a  letter  dated 
Dec.  6,  1697,  giving  an  Account  of  fome  Experiments  about  the 
Height  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer  ,at  the  Top  and  Bottom 
.of  the  Monument  in  London  ;  and  alfo  a  Defcrijption  of  a  port- 
able Barometer."  2.  "  A  Letter  dated  Jan.  13,  1697-8,  about  a 
Contrivance  to  rheafure  the  Height  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Baro- 
meter, by  a  Circle  on  one  of  the  Weather  Plates :  with  a  Re- 
gider  or  Diary  of  the  W'eather,  obferved  every  Day  at  Upminder, 
during  the  year  1607."  3-  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Sloane  ;  with  a 
Regifter  of  the  Weather,  Winds,  Barometer's  Height,  and  Quan- 
tity of  Rain  failing  at  Upminder  in  Elfex,  during  the  Year  1698." 
4.  "  A  Regider,  &c.  as  above,  for  the  Year  1699.'"  In  thefe 
regiders,  he  exhibits  to  view,  in  feparate  columns,  every  day,  at 
the  hours  of  8,  12,  and  9,  the  weather,  winds,  clouds,  height  of 
the  barometer,  rain,  &c.  ~}.  "  Obfervations  on  the  Death-Watch, 
or  that  Infect  which  makes  a  Noife  like  the  Beats  of  a  Watch." 
6.  "  Obfervations  on  the  Weather,  Rain,  Winds,  &c.  for  1699, 
1700,  1701,  1702,  compared  with  other  Obfervations  made  at 
Townley  in  Lancafliire,  by  Mr.  Townley,  and  communicated  to 
our  Author."  7.  "  An  Account  of  fome  Spots  obierved  in  the 
Sun  in  June  1703."  8.  "  Obfervations  on  the  great  Storm,  Nov. 
26,  1703.'*  9.  "  The  Hi  dory  of  the  Death-Watch  :  from 
which  the  Superflitious  may  barn,  to  the  great  Eafs  and  Comfort 
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of  their  Souls,  that  the  tickling  Noife  of  this  minute  Creature, 
which  fills  them  with  fuch  Terrors  and  Forebodings,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  wooing  A£t,  and  commonly  heard  in  July,  or  about 
the  Beginning  of  Auguft."  10.  "  An  Account  of  an  Inftrument 
for  finding  the  Meridian,  with  a  Defcription  of  the  fame."  n. 
"  Experiments  on  the  Motion  of  Pendulums  in  vacuo."  12. 
"  A  Profpec~l  of  the  Weather,  Winds,  and  Height  of  the  Mer- 
cury in  the  Barometer,  on  the  firft  Day  of  the  Month  ;  and  of 
the  whole  Rain  in  every  Month  in  1703,  and  the  Beginning  of 
1704  :  obferved  at  Townley  in  Lancafhire,  by  R.  Townley,  Efq; 
and  at  Upminfter  in  Eflex,  by  our  Author."  13.  "  An  Account 
of  a  Glade  of  Light  feen  in  the  Heavens,  March  20,  1705-6." 
14,  "  Tables  of  the  Weather,  &c.  for  1705."  15.  "  An  Ac- 
count of  a  pyramidal  Appearance  in  the  Heavens,  feen  in  EfTex, 
April  3,  1707."  16.  "  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the 
Motion  of  Sound  -"  in  Latin.  17.  "  On  the  Migration  of 
Birds."  18.  "  An  Account  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun,  Sept.  3, 
1708,  as  obferved  at  Upminfter  :  and  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon, 
Sept.  18,  1708.'*  19.  "  An  Account  of  a  ftrange  Meteor,  or 
Aurora1- Borealis,  in  Sept.  or  O6t.  1706."  20.  "  An  Account  of 
a  Child's  crying  in  the  Womb."  It  was  the  child  of  one  Clark, 
of  Horn-Church  in  EfTex,  who  was  heard  to  cry  in  his  mother's 
womb,  at  times,  for  five  weeks.  21.  «'  The  Hiftory  of  the  great 
Frofl  in  1708."  2.  "  Account  of  Spots  obferved  in  the  Sun  by 
our  Author,  from  1703  to  1708  ;  and  from  1707  to  1711."  23. 
41  Of  fub terraneous  Trees  found  at  Dagenham-Breach  in  EfTex." 
24.  "  Account  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  feen  at  Upminfter 
Jan.  12,  1711-12."  25.  "  Of  a  Woman  big  with  Child,  and 
having  •  ne  Small-pox,  delivered  of  a  Child  having  the  fame  Dif- 
trmper,  Sept.  8,  1713."  26.  "  An  Account  of  the  Rain  at 
Upminfter  for  18  Years.  27.  "  Tables  of  the  barometrical  Al- 
titudes for  1708,  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland;  and  of  the  Rain  of 
Pifa  in  Italy,  and  Zurich,  and  Upminfter,  for  1707,  1708:  with 
Remarks  on  the  Winds,  Heat,  and  Cold,  &c.N)  28.  "  Mifchiefs 
occafioned  by  fwallowing  the  Stones  of  Bullace  and  Sloes.'3  29. 
"  Extract  from  Mr.  Gafcoigne's  and  Mr.  Crabtree's  Letters,  prov- 
ing Mr.  Gafcoigne  to  have  been  the  Inventor  of  the  telefcopic 
Sights  of  Mathematical  Inftruments,  and  not  the  French."  30. 
"  Obfervations  about  Wafps,  and  the  Difference  of  their  Sexes."  . 
31.  "  Obfervations  on  the  Lumen  Boreale,  or  Streaming,  Oft.  8, 
1726."  32.  "  Tables  of  the  Eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  from 
1700  to  1727  ;  with  Remarks  on  thofe  Tables."  33.  "  The 
Difference  in  Time  of  the  Meridians  of  divers  Places,  computed  ( 
from  Obfervations  on  the  Eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  Satellites."  34. 
"  A  Letter  to  Sir  Hans  Slf-ane,  Bart,  containing  a  Defcription 
of  fome  uncommon  Appearances,  obferved  in  an  Aurora  Borealis, 
Oct.  13,  1728."  35.  "  Of  the  Metegr  called  the  Ignis  Faluns, 
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from  Observations  made  in  England  by  our  Author,  and  others  in 
Italy,  communicated  by  Sir  Thomas  Dereham,  Bart." 

He  publi(hed  in  his  younger  years,  "  The  Artificial  Clock- 
Maker  :  or,  A  Treatife  of  Watch  and  Clock-Work,  mewing  to 
the  meaneft  Capacities  the  Art  of  calculating  Numbers  to  all  Sorts 
of  Movements  ;  the  Way  to  alter  Clock-Work  ;  to  make  Chimes, 
and  fet  them  to  mufical  Notes  ;  and  to  calculate  and  cc^ecl:  the 
Motion  of  Pendulums.  Alfo,  Numbers  for  clivers  Movements  : 
with  the  ancient  and  modern  Hiftory  of  Clock-Work  \  and  many 
Inftruments,  Tables,  and  other  Matters,  never  before  publifhed  in 
any  other  Book."  The  fourth  edition  of  this  book,  with  large 
emendations,  was  publifhed  in  1734,  i2mo.  In  1711  and  1712, 
he  preached  fixteen  fermons  at  Boyle's  Le&ures  ;  which,  having 
put  into  a  new  form,  he  publifhed  in  1713,  tinder  this  title,  "  Phy- 
iico-Theology  ;  or,  A  Demonftration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God  from  his  Works  of  Creation  :  with  large  Notes,  and  many 
curious  Obfervations,"  8vo.  And  in  purftiance  of  the  fame  de- 
fign,  he  publifhed,  in  1714,  "  Afire-Theology  ;  or,  A  Demon- 
ftration of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  from  a  Survey  of  the 
Heavens.  Illuftrated  with  Copper-Plates,"  8vo.  In  1716,  he 
was  made  a  canon  of  Windfor,  being  at  that  time  chaplain  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  ;  and,  in  1730,  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  the  univeriity  of  Oxford,  on  account  of  his  learning,  and 
the  iervices  he  had  done  to  religion  by  his  culture  of  natural  know- 
ledge. When  Eleazar  Albin  publimed  his  «'  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Birds,  and  Englifh  Infects,"  in  4  vols.  410,  with  many  beautiful 
cuts,  it  was  accompanied  with  very  curious  notes  and  obfervations 
by  our  learned  author.  He  alfo  revifed  the  "  Mifcellanea  Curiofa," 
publimed  in  3  vols.  8vo.  1726.  The  laft  thing  he  publifhed  of 
his  own  compofition  was,  "  Chrifto-Theology  \  or,  A  Demon- 
ftration of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  being 
the  Subftance  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  Bath,  Nov.  2,  1729,  and 
published  at  theearneft  requeftof  the  Auditory,  1730,"  8vo.  But, 
befides  his  own,  he  publifhed  fome  pieces  of  Mr.  Ray,  and  gave 
new  editions  of  others,  with  great  additions  from  the  author's  own 
MSS.  To  him  the  world  is  lik^wife  indebted  for  the  publication 
of  the  "  Philofophical  Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  the  late 
eminent  Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  and  other  eminent  Virtuofos  in  his 
Time,  1726,"  8vo.  with  copper  cuts.  He  communicated  alfo  to 
the  Royal  Society  feveral  pieces,  which  he  received  from  his  learned 
correfpondents. 

This  great  and  good  man  having  thus  fpent  his  life  in  the  moft 
agreeable  and  improving  ftudy  of  nature,  and  made  ail  his  re- 
iearches  therein  fubfervient  to  the  caufe  of  religion  and  virtue, 
died  at  length,  in  his  78th  year,  April  ,5,  J/3,5.  at  Upminfter, 
where  he  was  buried.  He  left  behind  him  a  valuable  collection  of 
curiofities  j  among  the  reft,  a  fpecimen  of  infects,  and  of  moft 
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kinds  of  birds  in  this  ifland,  of  which  he  had  preferved  the  male 
and  female.  It  may  be  necefTary  juftto  obferve,  that  Dr.  Derhani 
•was  very  well  (killed  in  medical,  as  well  as  philosophical  know- 
ledge ;  and  was  conftantly  a  phyiician  to  the  bodies  as  well  as 
fouls  of  his  parifhioners. 

DERRICK  (SAMUEL),  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  born  in 
1724.  Being  intended  for  trade,  he  was  fome  time  placed  with  a 
linen-draper  in  Dublin,  but  difliking  his  btifmefs,  he  quitted  it 
and  his  country  about  1751,  and  commenced  author  in  London. 
S  )on  after  he  arrived  at  the  metropolis,  he  indulged  an  inclination 
which  he  had  imbibed  for  the  ftage,  and  appeared  in  the  character 
of  Gloucefter  in  "  Jane  Shore,"  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  he 
never  repeated  the  experiment.  After  this  attempt  he  fubfifted 
chiefly  by  his  writings,  but  being  of  an  expcnfive  difpofition,  run- 
ning into  the  follies  and  exceifes  of  gallantry  and  gaming,  he  lived; 
almoft  all  his  time  the  (lave  of  dependence,  or  the  fport  of  chance. 
His  acquaintance  with  people  of  tafhion»  on  Beau  NauYs  death, 
procured  him  at  length  a  more  permanent  fubfiftence.  He  was 
chofen  to  fucceed  that  geritleman  in  his  offices  of  m after  of  the 
ceremonies  at  Bath  and  Funbridge.  By  the  profits  of  thefe  he 
might  have  been  enabled  to  place  himfelf  with  ceconomy  in  a  lefs 
precarious  Irate  ;  but  his  want  of  conduct  continued  after  he  was 
in  the  polTeilion  of  a  considerable  income,  by  which  means  he- 
was  at  the  time  of  death,  March  7,  1760,  as  neceilitous  as  he  had 
been  at  any  period  of  his  life.  He  tranflated  one  piece  from  the 
French  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  called,  "  Sylla,  a  Dramatic  Enter- 
tainment,  17153>"  8vo. 


DESAGULIERS  (JOHN  THEOPHILUS),  who  introduced  the 
reading  of  lectures  in  experimental  philofophy  at  the  metropolis, 
and  who  made  feveral  improvements  in  mechanic?,  \vas  the  ion  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  [ohn  Defapriliers,  a  French  Protcitant  refuges,  and 
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born  at  Rochelle,  March  12,  1683.  His  father  brought  him  an 
infant  into  England  ;  and  having  taught  him  the  dailies  himfelf, 
fent  him  to  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford.  When  Dr.  John  Keil  left 
the  univerfity,  and  went  abroad  with  the  Palatines  in  1702,  Djia- 
gnliers  fucceeded  him  in  reading  couries  of  experimental  philo- 
fophy, which  he  performed  at  Hart-H:i!l.  In  1712  he  married, 
and  fettled  in  Channel-Row,  Weitmimter,  foon  afterwards :  where 
he  continued  his  courfes  feveral  years.  In  1714,  he  was  elected 
F.  R.  S.  of  which  he  was  a  very  uieful  member,  as  appears  from 
a  great  number  of  his  papers  printed  in  their  "  Tran factions," 
on  optics,  meteorology,  and  mechanics.  About  this  time  the 
duke  of  Chandos  took  him  under  his  patronage,  made  him  his 
chaplain,,  and  preferred  him  to  the  church  of  Edgware,  near  his 
own  feat  at  Canons.  George  I.  before  whom  .he  performed  ^ 
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courfe  of  lectures  at  Hampton-Court  in  1717,  intended  for  him 
the  valuable  living  of  Much  Munden  in  Hertfordfhire  ;  but  the 
earl  of  Sunderland,  at  the  head  of  the  minirtry  at  that  time,  ob- 
tained it  for  another  perfon,  and  prevailed  with  a  friend  to  prefent 
him  to  a  fmall  living  in  Norfolk,  worth  70!.  per  ann.  This  be- 
nefice he  afterwards  exchanged  for  one  in  Eifex,  at  the  prefentation 
of  George  II.  before  whom,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  royal  family, 
he  had  the  honour  of  reading  his  lectures :  and  his  royal  highriefs 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  made  him  afterwards  his  chaplain.  In 
the  hitter  part  of  his  life,  he  removed  to  lodgings  over  the  Great 
Piazza,  in  Covent-Garden,  where  he  carried  on  his  leclures  with 
great  fucce(s  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1749.  He  was  a 
member  of  feveral  foreign  academies,  and  correfponding  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  obtained  from 
many  competitors  the  prize  propofed  by  the  French  king,  for  the 
belt  account  of  electricity.  He  publifhed  "  A  Courfe  of  Experi- 
mental Philofophy,  1734,"  2  vols.  ^to.  and  an  edition  of  "  Gre- 
gory's Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics,  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  an  Account  of  Reflecting  Telelcopes,  1735."  8vo. 

DES  BARREAUX  (JAMES    DE   VALLEC,  Lord),  a  French 
nobleman,  and  born  at  Paris   in   1602,  was,  like  the  Engliih  lord 
Rocheiter,  a  great  wit,  a  great  libertine,  and  a  great  penitent.     He 
made  a  vaft  progrefs  in  his  fludies  under  the  Jefuits,  who,  perceiv- 
ing he  had  a  genius  capable  of  any  thing,  endeavoured  to  get  him 
into  their  iociety  ;  but   neither  he  nor  his  family  would  ever  liilcn 
to   the  propofal.     He  did  not  love  them,  and  uied  to  rail  at  them 
in  an  agreeable  manner.     He  was  intimate  with  Theophile,  who 
\\as  advocate-general,  and  afterwards  prelident  in   the  parliament 
nf  Paris  ;  and,  being  very  handfome  in  his  youth,  it   is   faid  that 
Theophile   was  in  love,  with    him,  and  fometimes  even  jealous  of 
him.     Some   pretend,  that  he  abufed    him ;  but  Des   Barreaux's 
friends  have  allured  us,  that  he  always  abhorred  that  unnatural 
vice.     He  was  very  young  when  his  father  procured  him  the  place 
of  a  counfcllor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.     His  writ  was  admired 
there,  hut  he  would  never  report  a  caufe  ;  for  he  tifed  to  fay,  that 
it  was  a   fordid  occupation,  and  unworthy  of  a   man  of  parts,  to 
read  wrangling  papers  with  attention,  and  to  endeavour  to  under- 
Hand  them.     He  loll  that  place  from  the  following  caufe.     Car- 
uinal  Richelieu  falling  in   love  with  the  celebrated  beauty  Marion 
de  Lorme,  whofe  affections  were  entirely  placed  on  our  Des  Bar- 
rcanx,  piqpofcd  to  him  by  a  third  hand,  that  if  he  would  redgn 
his  miftrefs,  he  mould  have  whatever  he  mould  defire.     Des  Bar- 
reaux  anfwcred  the   propofal    no   otherwife  than  in  a  jetting  way  ; 
feigning  all   along   to   believe   the  cardinal  incapable   of  fo  much 
..  •••jiknefs.     This  enraged   the    minuter  fo   highly,    that  he  perfe- 
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cuted  our  cotinfellor  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  forced  him  not  only 
to  quit  his  place,  but  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

As  Des  Barreaux  loved  his  liberty  and  his  pler.fures  extremely, 
he  did  not  find  himfelf  unhappy  in  having  quitted  the  long  robe. 
He  made  a  great  number  of  Latin  and  French  verfes,  and  fome 
very  pretty  iongs  :  and  never  purfued  any  thing  but  good  cheer  and 
diveriions.  He  was  vaitly  entertaining  in  company,  and  greatly 
fought  after  by  all  men  of  wit  and  tafte.  He  had  his  particular 
friends  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  France,  whom  he  frequently, 
vifited  ;  for  he  took  a  pleafnre  in  {Lifting  his  quarters,  according 
to  the  feafons  of  the  year.  In  winter,  he  went  to  feek  the  fun 
on  the  coafts  of  Provence.  He  palled  three  of  the  word  months 
in  the  year  at  Marfeilles.  The  houfe  which  he  called  his  favourite 
was  that  of  the  count  de  Clermont  de  Lodeve  in  Languedoc ; 
where,  he  ufea  to  fay,  good  cheer  and  liberty  were  on  their  throne. 
Sometimes  he  went  to  Balzac  on  the  banks  of  the  Charante  ;  but 
his  chief  refidence  was  at  Chenailles  on  the  Loire.  His  general 
view  in  thefe  ramblings  was  to  fearch  out  the  bed  fruits  and  the 
belt  wines  in  the  climates  :  however,  it  muft  be  obferved,  in  juflice 
to  him,  that  the  pieafures  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
body,  were  fometimcs  the  occafion  of  his  journies  ;  as,  when  he 
went  into  Holland,  on  purpofe  to  fee  Des  Cartes,  and  to  improve, 
by  the  ini]ru£Uons  of  that  great  genius. 

His  friends  do  not  deny  that  he  was  a  great  libertine ;  but  pre- 
tend, that  Fame,  according  to  cuflom,  has  faid  more  of  him  than 
is  true,  and  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  religion.  They  fay,  that  he  did  not  difapprove 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  wiihed  to  be  fully  convinced  of 
them  ;  but  he  thought  nothing  was  fo  difficult  to  a  man  of  wit  as 
to  believe.  He  was  born  a  Catholic,  but  had  not  the  leaft  faith 
cither  in  the  worfhip  or  doctrines  of  the  Romifh  religion  ;  and  he 
ufed  to  fay,  that,  if  the  Scriptures  are  the  rule  of  our  actions  and 
of  our  belief,  there  was  no  better  religion  than  the  Proteitant. 
However  all  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that,  four  or  five  years 
before  his  death,  he  entirely  forfook  his  vicious  courfes  :  he  paid 
his  debts,  and,  having  never  been  married,  gave  up  the  remainder 
of  his  eftate  to  his  lifters  :  referring  to  himfelf  for  life  an  annuity  of 
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4000  livres.  He  then  retired  to  Chalon  on  the;  Soane,  which  he  faid 
was  the  bcfi  and  pu  reft  air  in  France;  hired  a  fmall  houfe;  and 
was  vifited  by  the  better  fort  of  people,  particularly  by  the  biihop, 
who  afterwards  fpoke  well  of  him.  He  died  in  that  city,  like  a 
good  Chriftian,  in  16^7,  having  made  a  devout  fonnet  two  or  three 
years  before  his  death,  which  was  greatly  dlecmed. 


DESCARTES  (RENE'},  an- emir,  nt  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician, was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Tou- 
raine  in  France,  and  younger  fon  of  Joachin  Dcfcartes,  c.onnfellor 
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in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  lj  Jane  Brochard,  daughter  of  the 
lieutenant-general  of  Poictiers.  He  was  born  at  La  Haye  in 
Touraine,  March  31,  i£y6.  His  father  ufed  to  call  him,  when 
a  child,  the  philofopher,  on  account  of  his  curiofity  to  know  the 
reafons  of  things.  In  1604,  ^e  was  ^ent  to  tne  Jefuit's-College, 
at  La  Fleche,  where  he  made  great  progrefs  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues;  and  to  poetry  he  difcovered,  when  very  young,  ,-> 
particular  affection.  The  fables  of  the  ancients  afforded  him  alfo 
a  particular  pleafure,  by  the  agreeable  turns  of  fancy  in  their  tex- 
ture. As  a  reward  for  his  exaci  difcharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  dif- 
penfed  with  attending  fo  clofely  to  the  leclures  as  his  companions  ; 
and  this  liberty  he  made  ufe  of,  to  read  over  all  the  rare  and  va- 
luable books  he  could  procure.  He  left  the  college  in  Align  it  1612, 
his  father  defigning  him  for  the  army;  but  being  then  too  young 
and  weak  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war,  he  was  fent  to  Paris  the  follow- 
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ing  fpring.  Though  he  did  not  launch  into  extravagance,  or  plunge 
into  debauchery,  yet,  as  he  had  no  governor,  he  fometimes  gamed 
very  high,  but  had  very  great  fuccefs.  At  Paris  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  many,  whom  he  had  known  at  college,  and 
who  induced  him  to  retire  from  the  world  to  purfue  his  (Indies  with- 
out interruption  :  which  he  did  for  two  years  ;  but,  in  May  1616, 
at  the  repeated  felicitation  of  his  friends,  he  let  out  for  Holland, 
and  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  under  the  prince  of  Orange.  He 
turned  foldier,  according  to  Baillet,  that  he  might  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  obferve  the  different  difpofltions  of  men,  and  to 
fortify  himfelf  againil  all  the  accidents  of  life.  That  he  might 
not  be  uneafy  under  the  power  of  any  fuperior,  he  refufed  upon 
his  firft  entrance  all  command  and  all  engagements,  and  fupported 
himfelf  at  his  own  charge ;  but,  merely  for  form,  and  to  keep  up 
the  cuftom,  he  once  received  his  pay,  and  preferved  that  piece 
of  money  ail  his  life,  as  a  teilimony  of  his  having  ferved  in  the 
army. 

While  he  lay  in  garrifon  at  Breda,  during  the  truce  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Dutch,  an  unknown  perfcn  caufed  a  problem  in  ma- 
thematics, in  the  Dutch  language,  to  be  fixed  up  in  the  ftreets  ; 
when  Defcartes  feeing  a  concourfe  of  people  ftop  to  read  it,  de- 
iired  one  who  itoocl  near  him  to  expl.  n  t  to  him  in  Latin  or 
French.  The  man  promifed  to  fatisfy  nan,  upon  condition  that 
he  would  engage  to  fj'nre  the  problem  ;  and  Defcartes  agreed  to 
the  condition  with  fuch  an  air,  that  the  man,  though  he  little  ex- 
pected fuch  a  thing  from  a  young  cadet  in  the  army,  gave  him  his 
addrefs,  and  defired  him  to  bring  him  the  folution.  Defcartes  re- 
turned to  his  lodging,  and  next  day  vifited  Beekman,  principal  of 
the  college  of  Dort,  who  was  the  perfon  that  had  tranflated  the 
proble-n  to  him.  Beekman  feemed  uirprifcd  at  his  having  folvt. 
it  in  fuch  a  fhort  time  ;  but  his  wonder  wr,s  much  ip.crcnfea  t,j 
find,  upon  talking  to  the  young  gentleman,  that  his  kncv..  ig 
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was  much  fuperior  to  his  own  in  thofe  fciences,  wherein  he  had 
employed  his  whole  time  for  feveral  years.  Defcartes,  during  his 
itay  at  Breda,  wrote  in  Latin  a  treatife  on  mufic,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  feveral  of  his  works.  In  October  1619,  he  entered  him- 
fclf  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1621,  he 
made  the  campaign  in  Hungary,  under  the  count  de  Bucquoy  ;  but 
the  lols  of  his  general,  who  was  killed  at  a  fiege  that  year,  deter- 
mined him  to  quit  the  army.  Soon  after  he  began  his  travels 
into  the  north,  and  vifited  Silefia,  the  utmoft  parts  of  Poland,  Po- 
merania,  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburgh, 
Holftein,  Eaft  Friefland,  and  Weft  Frieiland,  in  his  palfage  to 
which  laft  place  he  was  in  danger  of  being  murdered.  The  iailors 
imagined  him  to  be  a  merchant,  who  had  a  large  fum  of  money 
about  him  ;  and  perceiving  him  to  be  a  foreigner  who  had  little 
acquaintance  in  the  country,  and  a  man  of  a  mild  difpofition,  they 
refolved  to  kill  him,  and  throw  his  body  into  the  fea.  They  dif- 
courfed  of  their  defign  before  his  face,  not  knowing  that  he  under- 
llood  any  language  except  French,  in  which  he  fpoke  to  his 
valet  de  chambYe.  Defcartes  ftarted  up  of  a  fudden  ;  and  drawing 
his  fword,  (poke  to  them  in  their  own  language,  in  iiich  a  tone 
as  ftruck  a  terror  into  them.  Upon  this  they  behaved  very  civilly. 
The  following  year  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  cleared  himfclf 
from  the  imputation  of  having  been  received  among  the  Roiicru- 
iians,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  company  of  impoftors  and 
•visionaries. 

Dropping  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  he  now  applied  himfclf 
again  to  ethics  and  natural  philofophy.  The  fame  year  he  took  a 
journey  through  Switzerland  to  Italy.  Upon  his  return  he  fettled 
at  Paris,  but  his  (Indies  being  interrupted  by  frequent  vifits,  lie 
went  in  1628,  to  the  fiege  of  Rochelle.  He  came  back  to  Paris 
in  November;  and  a  few  days  after,  being  prefent  at  a  meeting 
of  men  of  learning,  at  the  houfe  of  M.  Bagni,  the  pope's  nuncio, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  explain  his  fentiments  with  regard  to  phi- 
lofophy. The  nuncio  afterward  urging  him  to  publilh  them,  he 
retired  to  Arhfterdam  in  March  1629,  and  thence  to  a  place  near 
Franeker  in  Friefland,  where  he  began  his  metaphyfical  medita- 
tions, and  (pent  ibme  time  in  dioptrics.  He  allo  wrote,  at  this 
time,  his  thoughts  upon  meteors.  In  about  fix  months  he  left^ 
Franeker,  and  went  to  Arnflerdam.  He  imagined  that  nothing 
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could  more  promote  the  temporal  felicity  of  mankind,  than  a  happy 
union  of  natural  philofophy  with  mathematics.  But  before  he 
fhould  fet  himfeif  to  relieve  men's  labours,  or  multiply  the  con- 
veniences of  life  by  mechanics,  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  difcovcr 
fome  means  of  fecuring  the  human  bociv  from  difeafe  and  debility. 
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.  This  led  him  to  ftudy  anatomy,  in  which  he  employed  all  the 
winter  at  Amfterdam ;  and  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  he  joined  that 
of  chemiftry.  He  took  a  fhort  tour  about  this  time  to  England, 

and 
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and  made  fome  obfervations  near  London,  concerning  the  declina- 
tions of  the  magnet.  In  the  fpring  of"  1633,  he  removed  to  De- 
venter,  where  he  completed  feveral  works  left  unfiniihed  the  year 
before,  and  refumed  his  ftudies  in  aftronomy.  In  the  fummer  he 
put  the  laft  hand  to  his  "  Treatife  of  the  World."  The  next 
year  he  came  back  to  Amfterdam,  and  foon  after  took  a  journey 
into  Denmark,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Germany.  In  autumn  1635, 
he  went  to  Lewarden  in  Friefland,  where  he  remained  till  1637, 
and  wrote  his  "  Treatife  of  Mechanics."  In  1637,  he  publiihed 
his  four  treatifes  concerning  method,  dioptrics,  meteors,  and  geo- 
metry. About  this  time  he  received  an  invitation  to  fettle  in  Eng*. 
land  from  Sir  Charles  Cavendifh,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Nawcaftle, 
with  which  he  did  not  appear  backward  to  comply,  efpecialiy  upon 
being  allured  that  Charles  the  firft  was  a  Catholic  in  his  heart : 
but  the  civil  wars  breaking  out  in  England,  prevented  this  journey. 
At  the  end  of  1631,  Lewis  XIII.  of  France  invited  him  to  his 
court,  upon  very  honourable  conditions  ;  but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed with  to  quit  his  retirement  :  this  year  he  publifhed  his  me- 
ditations concerning  the  exigence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  foul.  In  164,5,  he  applied  with  f re  111  vigour  to  anatomy,  but 
was  a  little  diverted  from  his  ftudy,  by  the  queftion  concerning  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  at  that  time  agitated.  During  the  winter 
of  that  year,  he  compofed  a  frnall  tracl  ogainit  Gaifendus'  In- 
ftances,  and  another  of  the  Nature  of  the  PafHons.  About  this  time, 
he  carried  on  an  epiftolary  correfpondence  with  the  princefs  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Frederick  V.  elector  palatine,  and  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  had  been  his  fcholar  in  Holland.  A  difpute  arifmg 
between  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  M.  Chanut  the  refident 
of  France,  concerning  this  queftion  :  When  a  man  carries  love  or 
hatred  to  excefs,  which  of.  thefe  two  irregularities  is  the  word  ( 
The  refident  fent  the  queftion  to  Defcartes,  \vho  upon  that  occa- 
iion  drew  up  the  di  fetation  upon  love,  publifhed  in  the  firft  vo* 
lume  of  his  letters,  which  proved  highly  fatisfailory  to  the  queen. 
In  June  1647,  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  where  the  king  fettled 
on  him  a  penfion  of  3000  livres  ;  and  returned  to  Holland  about 
the  end  of  September.  In  November  he  received  a  letter  from 
M.  Chanut,  defiring,  in  queen  Chriilina's  name,  his  opinion  of 
the  lovereign  good;  which  he  accordingly  fent  her,  with  fome 
letters  upon  the  fame  fubjucl  formerly  written  to  the  princefs  Eliza- 
beth, and  his  Treatife  ot  the  Paflions.  The  queen  was  fo  highly 
pleafed  with  them,  that  ihe  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks  with  her  own 
hand,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Sweden.  He  arrived  at  Stockholm 
in  October  1640.  Her  majefty  engaged  him  to  attend  her  every  morn- 
ing at  five  o'clock,  toinftruct  her  in  his  philofophy ;  and  defired  him 
to  revife  and  digeft  all  his  unpublished  writings,  and  to  draw  up 
from  them  a  complete  body  of  philofophy.  She  purpofed  hkewiie 
to  fix  him  in  Sweden,  by  allowing  him  a  revenue  of  3000  crowns 
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a  year,  with  an  efbte  which  fhould  dcfcend  to  his  heirs  and  a-fHgns 
for  ever,  and  to  eftablifh  an  academy,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
director:  but  thefe  defigns  were  broke  off  by  his  death,  which 
happened  February  11,  1650,  aged  fifty-four.  His  body  was  in- 
terred at  Stockholm  ;  and  fevemeen  years  after  removed  to  Paris, 
where  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  the  church 
of  St.  Gcnevieve  du  Mont.  He  was  author  of  fome  fugitive  pieces 
in  poetry.  He  was  never  married,  but  had  one  natural  daughter.., 
who  died  when  (he  was  five  years  old. 

•  DES-  MAIZEAUX  (PETER),  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  was  the  fon  of  a  French  Protellant  minifier,  and  born 
at  Auvergne  in  1666.  He  retired  early,  probably  as  a  refugee, 
into  En o] and  ;  and  died  there  in  1745.  He  had  intimate  con- 
nections with  St.  Evremont  and  Bayle.  He  gave  a  very  handfome 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  former,  in  3  vols.  410.  with  the  life  of  the 
author  prefixed  :  and  he  drew  up  the  life  of  the  latter,  which 
*was  printed  before  the  edition  of  his  "  Di&ionary"  in  1730,  and 
Separately  at  the  Hague,  1732,  2  vols.  121110.  He  publiflied  alfo, 
the  fame  year,  the  "  Mifcellaneous  Works  of  Bayle/*  in  4  vols. 
folio.  He  was  the  editor  of  ether  things  ;  and  whatever  he  pub- 
limed  he  always  accompanied  with  remarks,  full  of  literary  anec- 
dotes. He  was  very  exadt  and  curious  in  his  accounts  j  but  fume- 
what  prolix  and  tedious. 

DEST0UCHES  (ANDRE',  Cardinal),  a  French  mufician,  v/ss 
born  at  Paris  in  1672.  He  accompanied  father  Tachard  to  Slain, 
with  a  refolution  of  entering  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  upon  his 
return  ;  but  he  changed  his  purpofe,  and  became  a  foldier.  It 
was  in  this  line  of  life  that  he  difcovered  his  talents  for  mufic  ;  and 
he  quitted  foldiery,  that  he  might  devote  himfeSf  entirely  to  ir. 
He  foon  gained  a  van:  reputation  by  his  opera  of  "  If'e,"  which 
the  king  relilhed  fo  highly,  as  to  prefent  the  compoier  with  200 
Louis-d'ors;  gracioufly  adding,  that  no  mufic  fmce  Lulli  had  pleafcd 
him  fo  much  as  his.  What  was  very  finguiar  is,  that  Debouches, 
when  he  made  this  charming  piece,  knew  nothing  of  competition  i 
but,  inflead  of  art,  he  had  genius,  and  (what  is  Jifuatly  the  con- 
comitant of  genius)  a  very  flrong  paflion  for  his  objecl.  After 
producing  the  "  life,"  he  made  himfelf  ma(U-r  of  rules  ;  but  it 
is  faid,  that  they  damped  his  genius,  and  that  none  of  his  compo- 
fitions  afterwards  equalled  the  *'  life."  He  died  in  1749,  fnper- 
intendant  of  the  Royal  Band,  and  infpe&or-general  of  tixe  Royal 
Academy  of  mufic,  with  a  penfion  of  4000  livres. 

DESTOUCHES  (PHILIP  NERICAUT),  a  French  dramatic 
writer,  was  born  at  Tours  in  1680,  and  educated  at  Pr.ris.  His 
firft  deflination  was  to  the  army;  but  he  quitted  this  fcrvicc.  to 
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attach  himfelf  to  the  marquis  cle  Pnyfieux,  ambaliudor  of  France 
with  the  Helvetic  body.  It  was  in  Switzerland,  that  his  talent 
for  theatrical  productions  firft  difplayed  itfelf ;  and  his  "  Curieux 
Impertinent"  was  exhibited  there  with  applauie.  His  dramatic 
productions  made  him  keown  lo  the  regent,  who  fent  him  to  Lon- 
don in  1717,  to  alllft,  in  his  political  capacity,  at  the  negotiations 
then  on  foot.  He'  fpent  fev.cn  years  thus  in  London,  married  a 
wife,  and  relumed  to  his  country;  where  the  dramatift  .and  nego- 
tiator were  well  received.  The  regent  hr.d  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  fer- 
•vicejx,  and  promifed  him  great  things  ;  but  dying  loon  after,  left 
Deitouches  the  meagre  comfort  of  reHecling,  'how  well  he  mould 
have  been  provided  for  if  the  regent  had  lived.  Having  loft  his 
patron,  he  retired  to  Fortoifeau  near  Melun,  as  the  moil  proper 
iituation  to  make  him  forget  the  caprices  of  fortune.  Jie  purchafed 
the  place ;  and,  cultivating  agriculture,  philofophy,  and  the  mufes, 
abode  there  as  long  as  he  lived.  Cardinal  Fleury  would  fain  have 
drawn  him  out  of  it,  and  fent  him  ambaftador  to  Peteriburg ;  but 
Dcftouches  would  not  Itir  :  he  cliofe  rather  to  attend  his  lands  and 
his  woods,,  and  to  correct  with  his  pen  the  manners  ot  his  own 
countrymen,  than  to  ,go  and  converie  with  the  Eoyards  ot  Ruilia. 
He  died  in  17,54,  leaving  a  daughter  and  a  fon  :  the  latter,  by  order 
of  Lewis  XV.  published  at  the  Louvre  an  edition  of  his  lather's 
works,  in  4  vols.  410.  Deftouches  had  not  the  gaiety  of  Regnard, 
nor  the  ftrong  warm  colouring  of  Moliere  ;  but  he  is  always  polite, 
tender,  and  natural. 

DEVEREUX  (ROBERT),  earl  of  EiTex,  is  memorable  for 
having  been  a  great  favourite,  and  an  unhappy  victim  to  the  arts 
o'l  his  enemies  and  his  own  amb;t;on,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth. He  was  ion  of  Walter,  .the  firft  earl  of  EiTex,  and  born 
Nov.  10,  1,567,  at  Nethewood,  his  father's  feat  in  Herefordshire. 
His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  in  his  loth  year,  recommended 
•him  to  the  protection  of  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  whom  lie 
appointed  his  guardian.  Two  years  after,  he  was  fent  to  the  uni- 
•vciTity  of  Cambridge  by  this  lord,  who  placed  him  in  Trinity- 
<C;>llege,-  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Whitgift,  then  matter  of  it,  and 
afterwards  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  educated  there  with 
much  ilriclnefs,,  and  applied  hirafeif  to  learning  with  great  dili- 
gence ;  though  it  is  faid  that,  in  his  tender  years,  there  did  not 
appear  any  pregnant  iigns  of  that  extraordinary  genius  which  (hone 
forth  in  him  afterwards.  In  1,582,  having  taken  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  be  foon  after  left  Cambridge,  and  retired  to  his  own  houfe 
at  Lamplie  in  South-Wales..,  where  he  fpent  iome  time  ;  and  be- 
came fo  enamoured  of  his  rural  retieat,  that  he  was  with  difficulty 
prevaile.d  on  to  .quit  it.  His  firll  appearance  at  court,  at  lealt  as 
a  candidate  for  royal  favour,  was  in  his  i7th  yvar  ;  anu  he  br-jught 
thiiher  a  fine  pcrfon,  an  agreeable  behaviour,  and  an  aifabilitv 
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which  procured  him  many  friends.  By  degrees  he  fo  far  overcame 
the  reluctance  he  (hewed  to  ufmg  the  afliftance  of  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  who  had  been  his  father's  enemy,  that  in  1585  he  accom- 
panied him  to  Holland,  where  we  find  him  next  year  in  the  field, 
with  the  title  of  general  of  the  horfe.  In  this  quality  he  gave  the 
higheft  proofs  of  perfonal  courage  in  the  battle  of  Zutphen, 
fought  in  1586  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  made,  the 
year  after,  mafter  of  the  horfe,  in  the  room  of  lord  Leicefter  pro- 
moted. In  1588,  he  continued  to  rife,  and  indeed  almoft  reached 
the  Aim  mi  t  of  his  fortune  :  for,  when  her  majefty  thought  fit  to 
aflemble  an  army  at  Tilbury,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  in 
cafe  the  Spaniards  ihould  land,  ihe  gave  the  command  of  it,  under 
herfelf,  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  created  the  earl  of  EfTex  ge- 
neral of  the  horfe.  From  this  time  he  was  confidered  as  the  fa- 
vourite declared ;  and,  if  there  was  any  mark  yet  wanting  to  fix 
the  people's  opinion  in  that  refpe£t,  it  was  {hewn  by  the  queen's 
conferring  on  him  the  honour  of  the  garter. 

We  need  not  wonder,  that  fo  quick  an  elevation,  and  to  fo  great 
a  height,  Ihould  a  (Feel  fo  young  a  man  as  the  earl  of  Eflex  ;  who 
fhewed  from  henceforward  a  very  high  fpirit,  and  often  behaved 
petulantly  enough  to  the  queen  herfelf,  who  yet  did  not  love  to 
be  controlled  by  her  fubjecls.  His  eagernefs  about  this  time  to 
difpute  her  favour  with  Sir  Charles  Blunt,  afterwards  lord  Mont- 
joy  and  earl  of  Devonshire,  coft  him  fome  blood  ;  for  Sir  Charles, 
thinking  himfelf  affronted  by  the  earl,  challenged  him,  and,  after 
a  (hort  difpute,  wounded  him  in  the  knee.  The  queen,  fo  far 
from  being  difpleafed  with  it,  is  faid  to  have  (worn  a  good  round 
oath,  that  it  was  fit  fomebody  fhould  take  him  down,  otherwife 
there  would  be  no  ruling  him.  However,  (he  reconciled  the  rivals, 
who,  to  their  honour,  continued  good  friends  as  long  as  they  lived. 
In  1589,  Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  having  under- 
taken an  expedition  for  reftoring  Don  Antonio  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  the  earl  of  EfTex,  willing  to  (hare  the  glory,  followed 
the  fleet  and  army  to  Spain  ;  which  difpleafing  the  queen  very 
highly,  as  it  was  done  without  her  confent  or  knowledge,  fhe  fent 
him  a  very  angry  letter. 

At  his  return,  however,  he  foon  recovered  her  majefty 's  good 
graces  :  which  he  again  hazarded  by  a  private  match  with  Frances, 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walfingham,  and  widow  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney.  This  her  majefty  apprehended  to  be  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  the  houfe  of  EiTex  ;  and,  though  for  the  prefent 
this  bufinefs  was  palled  by,  yet  it  is  thought  that  it  was  not  fo 
foon  forgot.  In  1591.  he  went  abroad,  at  the  head  of  feme 
forces,  to  alHll  Henry  IV.  of  France:  which  expedition  was  after- 
wards repeated,  but  vviih  little  or  no  fucctfs.  In  1592-3,  we  find 
him  prefent  in  the  parliament  at  Wetlminfter;  about  which  time 
the  queen  made  him  one  of  her  privy-council.  He  met  however 
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in  this  and  the  fucceeding  years  with  various  caufes  of  chagrin, 
partly  from  the  loitinefs  of  his  own  temper,  but  chiefly  from  the 
artifices  of  thofe  who  envied  his  great  credit  with  the  queen,  and 
were  defirous  to  reduce  his  power  within  bounds. 

Whatever  di Advantages  the  earl  might  labour  under  from  in- 
trigues at  court,  the  queen  had  commonly  recourfe  to  his  afliftance 
in  all  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  her 
fleets  and  armies,  preferably  to  any  other  perfon.     His  enemies,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  contriving  and  exerting  all  they  could  againil 
him.     They  irifmuated  to  the  queen,  that,  confidering  his  popu- 
larity, it  would  not  be  at  all  expedient  for  her  fervice  to  receive 
fuch  as  he  recommended  to  civil  employment^ ;  and  they  carried 
this  fo  far,  as  even  to  make  his  approbation  a  fufficient  objection 
to  men  whom  they  had  encouraged  and  recommended  themfelves. 
In  1598,  a  warm  difpute  arofe   in  the  council,  between  the  old 
and  wife  lord-treafurer  Burleigh  and  the  earl  of  Effex,  about  con- 
tinuing the  war  with  Spain.     The  earl  was  for  it,  the  treafurer 
againit  it  ;  who  at  length  grew  into  a  great  heat,  and  told  the  earl, 
that  he  feemed  intent  upon  nothing  but  blond  and  (laughter.    The* 
earl  explained  himfelf,  and  faid,  that  the  blood  and  (laughter  of  the 
queen's  enemies  might  be  very  lawfully  his  intention;  that  he  was  not 
againft  a  f  jlid,  but  a  1  jpec ions  and  precarious  peace;  that  the  Spaniards 
were  a  fubtle  and  ambitious  people,  who  had  contrived  to  do  Eng- 
land more   mifchief   in  time  of  peace,  than  of  war,  &c.     The 
treafurer  at  iaft  drew  out  a  prayer-book,  in  which  he  (hewed  Effex 
this  expreffion  :     "  Men   of  blood    mail  not  live   out   half  their 
days."     As  the  earl  knew  that  methods  would  be  ufed  to  prejudice 
him  with  the  people  of  England,  fuch  efpecially  as  got  their  liv- 
ing by  trade,  or  thought  thcmfelves  opprefled  by  taxes  levied  for 
the  fupport  of  the  war,  he  refolved  to  vindicate  his  proceedings, 
and  for  that  purpofe  drew  up  in  \vriting  his  own  arguments,  which 
he  addrefled  to  his  dear  friend  Anthony  Bacon.     This  apology 
Hole  into  the  world  not  long  after  it  was  written  ;  and  the  queen, 
it  is  faid,  was  exceedingly  offended  at  it.     The  title  of  it  runs 
thus  :   "  To  Mr.  Anthony   Bacon,  an  Apo'logie  of  the  Earle  of 
Eiiexe,  againft  thofe  which   falfelie  and  maliciouflie  take  him  to 
be  the  only  Hindrance  of  the  Peace  and  Quiet  of  his  Countrie.' 
This  was  reprinted  in   1729,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Earl  of  Ef- 
„  lex's  Vindication  of  the  War  with  Spain,"  in  8vo. 

About  this  time  died  the  treafurer  Burleigh,  which  was  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  earl  of  EfTex  ;  for  that  lord  having  (hewn  a  ten- 
dernefs  for  the  earl's  perfon,  and  a  concern  for  his  fortunes,  had 
many  a  time  ifocd  between  him  and  harm,  But  now,  his  guardian 
being  gone,  his  enemies  acled  without  any  relrraint,  crofled  what- 
ever he  propofed,  (topped  the  rile  of  every  man  he  loved,  and 
treated  all  his  projects  with  an  air  of  contempt.  He  fucceeded 
lord  Burleigh  as  chancellor  of  the  uiiiverfrty  of  Cambridge ;  and, 
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going  down,  was  there  entertained  with  great  magnificence.  This 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  hit  inftances  of  this  great  man's  felicity, 
•who  was  now  advanced  too  high  to  fit  at  cafe  •  and  thofe  who 
longed  for  his  honours  and  employments,  very  clofcly  applied 
themfelves  to  bring  about  his  fall.  The  fir  ft  great  fhock  he  re- 
ceived, in  regard  to  the  queen's  favour,  arofe  from  a  warm  difputc 
between  her  majefty  and  himfelf,  about  the  choice  of  fome  fit  and 
able  perfon  to  fuperititend  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  queca 
Jooked  upon  Sir  William  Knoll?,  uncle  to  Etfex,  as  the  mofl  pro- 
per perfon  for  that  charge  :  Eflex  contended,  that  Sir  George 
Carew  was  a  much  fitter  man  for  it.  When  the  queen  could  not 
be  perfuaded  to  approve  his  choice,  he  fo  far  forgot  himfelf  and 
his  duty,  as  to  turn  his  back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner; 
which  infolence  her  rnajefty  net  being  able  to  bear,  gave  him  a 
box  on  the  ear,  and  bid  him  go  and  be  hanged.  He  immediately 
clapped  his  hand  on  his  fword,  and  the  lord  admiral  ftepping  in 
between,  he  fwore  a  great  oath,  declaring  that  he  neither  could 
nor  would  put  up  an  affront  of  that  nature  ;  that  he  would  not 
iravc  taken  it  at  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in  a  great  pallion 
immediately  withdrew  from  court.  The  lord  keeper  adviled  him 
to  apply  himfelf  to  the  queen  for  pardon.  Hcfent  the  lord  keeper  his 
anfwcr  in  a  long  and  paflionate  letter,  which  his  friends  afterwards 
unadvifedly  communicated.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  and  re- 
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fl-ored  in  appearance  to  the  queen's  favour,  yet  there  is  good  reafon 
to  doubt,  whether  he  ever  recovered  in  reality  :  and  his  friends 
have  been  apt  to  date  his  ruin  from  this  unlucky  accident. 

The  total  reduction  of  Ireland  being  brought  upon  the  table 
foon  after,  the  earl  was  pitched  upon  as  the  only  man  from  whom 
it  could  be  expecled.  This  was  an  artful  contrivance  of  his  ene- 
rgies, who  hoped  by  this  means  to  ruin  him;  nor  were  their  ex- 
pectations difappointed.  He  declined  this  fatal  preferment  as  long 
as  he  could  ;  but,  perceiving  that  he  ihould  have  no  quiet  at  home, 
he  accepted  it,  and  his  commillion  for  lord  lieutenant  pafled  the 
great  feat  in  March  i -08.  His  enemies  now  began  to  infmuate, 
that  he  had  fought  this  command  for  the  fake  of  greater  things 
which  he  then  was  meditating  ;  but  there  is  a  letter  of  his  to  the 
queen,  preferved  in  the  Harkian  collections,  which  fhews,  that  he 
•was  fo  far  from  entering  upon  it  with  alacrity,  that  he  looked 
upon  it  rather  as  a  baniihment,  and  a  place  afligncd  him  for  a  re- 
treat from  his  fovereign's  <lifpleafure,  than  a  potent  government 
bellowed  upon  him  by  her  favour. 

The  earl  met  with  nothing  in  Ireland  but  ill  fuccefs  and  erodes  ; 
in  the  midft  of  which,  an  army  was  raifed  in  England,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  ;  nobody  well  knowing  why, 
but  in  reality  from  the  fuggeitions  of  the  earl's  enemies  to  the 
queen,  that  he  rather  meditated  un  invafion  on  his  native  country, 
than  the,recluc"tion  of  the  Iri=fli  rebels.  This  and  Dthcr  confidera- 
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tions  made  him  refolve  to  quit  his  pod,  and  come  over  to  England  ; 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  prefented  himfelf  before  the  queen. 
He  met  with  a  tolerable  reception  ;  but  was  foon  after  confined, 
examined,  and  difmiiTed  from  all  his  offices,  except  that  of  m-af- 
ter  of  the  horfe.  In  the  flunmer  of  1600,  he  recovered  his  li- 
berty ;  and,  in  the  autumn  following,  he  received  Mr.  Cuffe,  who 
had  been  his  fecretary  in  Ireland,  into  his  councils.  Cuffe,  who 
was  a  man  of  his  own  make,  laboured  to  perfuade  him,  that  fub~ 
miilion  would  never  do  him  any  good  •  that  the  queen  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  faction,  who  were  his  enemies ;  and  that  the  only 
way  to  reftore  his  fortune  was  to  find  a  means  of  obtaining  an  au- 
dience, in  order  to  reprefent  his  own  cafe,  let  that  means  be  what 
it  would.  The  earl  did  not  confent  at  firft  to  this  dangerous  ad- 
vice ;  but  afterwards,  giving  a  loofe  to  his  paflion,  begsn  to  de- 
clare himfelf  openly,  and  among  other  fatal  exprellions  let  fall 
this,  that  "  the  queen  grew  old  and  cankered  ;  and,  that  her  mind 
was  become  as  crooked  as  her  carcafe."  His  enemies,  who  had 
ex  a  61  intelligence  ot  all  that  he  propofed,  and  had  provided  effec- 
tually againit  the  execution  of  his  defigns,  hurried  him  upon  his 
fate  by  a  mefTage,  fent  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  7,  requiring  him 
to  attend  the  council,  which  he  declined.  He  then  gave  out,  that 
they  fought  his  life;  kept  a  watch  in  Eiiex-Houfe  all  night;  and 
fummoned  his  friends  for  his  defence  the  next  morning.  Many 
difputes  enfued,  and  fome  blood  was  fpilt  ;  however,  the  earl  at 
lafji  furrendered,  was  carried  'that  night  to  the  archbiihop's  palace 
at  Lambeth,  and  the  next  day  to  the  Tower.  On  the  loth,  he 
•was  arraigned  before  his  peers,  and  after  a  long  trial  was  fentenced 
to  lofe  his  head  :  upon  which  melancholy  occauon  he  laid  nothing 
more  than  this,  "  If  her  rnaje'ty  had  pleafed,  this  body  of  mine 
might  have  done  her  better  iervice  ,  however,  I  ihall  be  gjad  if 
it  may  prove  ferviceable  to  her  any  way."  He  was  executed  upon 
the  25th,  leaving  behind  him  one  only  fori  and  tv/o  daughters  ; 
and  was  then  in  his  34th  year.  As  to  his  perfon,  he  is  reported 
to  have  been  tall,  but  not  very  well  made,  his  countenance  re- 
fc-rved  \  his  air  rather  martial  than  courtly  ;  very  carclefs.  in  drefs, 
and  a  little  addicted  to  trifling  cuverfions.  He  was  learned,  and  u 

o 

lover  of  learned  men,  whom  he  always  encouraged  and  rewarded, 
which  is  proved  by  his  kindnefs  to  Sir  Henry  VVotton,  whom, 
with  the  ingenious  Cuffe,  he  took  into  his  fervice  ;  lie  had  alfo  in 
his  earlier  days  engaged  the  incomparable  brothers  Anthony  and 
Francis  Bacon,  to  (hare  his  fortunes  and  his  cares.  He  ailo  bu- 
ried the  immortal  Spencer  at  his  own  expence.  Me  was  iincere 
in  his  friend fhips,  but  not  fo  careful  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
in  making  a  right  choice ;  found  in  his  morals,  except  in  point 
of  gallantry,  and  thoroughly  well  affected  to  the  Proteliant  re- 

tgion. 
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D'EWES  (Sir  SYMONDS),  an  Englifh  hiftorian  and  antiquary, 
•was  the  fon  of  Paul  D'Ewes,  Efqj  and  born  in    1602,  at  Cox- 
den  in  Dorfetfhire,  the  feat  of  Richard  Symonds,  Efq;  his  mother's 
father.     He  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  from  whence  his  anceftors  removed  hither,  and  gained 
a  confiderable  fettlement  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  In  1618,  he  was 
entered  a  fellow-commoner  of  St.  John's-College  in  Cambridge; 
and  about  two  years  after,   began  to  collect  materials  for  forming 
a  correct  and  complete  hiftory  of  Great-Britain.     He  was  no  lefs 
ftudious  in  preferving  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times ;  letting  down 
carefully  the  bed  accounts  he  was  able  to  obtain  of  every  memo- 
rable tranfa£tion,  at  the  time  it  happened.     This  difpolition  in  a 
young  man  of  parts  recommended  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  per- 
fons  of  the  firlt  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  fuch  as  Cotton, 
Selden,  Spelman,  &c.     In    1626,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  to 
Sir  William  Clopton  of  Eflex,  an  exquifite  beauty,  not  fourteen 
years  old,  with  whom  he  was  fo  fincerely  captivated,    that    his 
palHon  for  her  feems  to  have  increafed  almoft  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
travagance, even  after  ilie  was  his  wife.     He  purfued  his  ftudies 
however,  as  ufual,  with  great  vigour  and  diligence;  infomuch, 
that  when  he  was  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had 
finimed  that  large  and  accurate  work  for  which  he  is  chiefly  me- 
morable.    This  work  he  kept  by  him,  during  his  life-time  ;  it  be- 
ing written,  as  he  tells  us,  for  his  own  private  ufe.     It  came  out 
afterwards  with  this  title,  "  The  Journals  of  all  the  Parliaments 
during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  both  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
and  Houfp  of  Commons,  collected  by  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  of 
Stowe-Hall,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  Knt.   and  Bart.     Revifcd 
and  publiihed  by  Paul  Bowes,  of  the  Middle-Temple,  Efq;  1682," 
folio.     In  1633,  he  refided  at  lilington  in  Middlefex.     In  1639, 
he  was  high  (her  iff  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  having  been  knighted 
fome  time  before ;  and   in  the  long  parliament,  which  was  fum- 
moned  to  meet  Nov.  3,   1640,  he  was  eledted  burgefs  for  Sud- 
bury,  in  the  faid  county.     July  15,   1641,  he  was  created  a  baro- 
net ;  neverthelefs,  upon  the  bi caking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  ad- 
hered to  the  parliament,  and  took  the  iblemn  league  and  covenant 
in  1643.     He  fat  in  this  parliament  till  Dec.  1648,  when  he  was 
turned  out  among  triofe  who  were  thought  to  have  fome  regard  left 
for  the  perfcm  of  the  king,  and  the  old  conllitution  in  church  and 
flate.     He  died  April  18,   1650,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  titles 
and   large  eftate  by  his  fon  Willoughby  D'Ewes  ;  to  whom  the 
above   "  Journals"  were  dedicated,  when  publifhed,  by  his  cou- 
fm  Paul  Bowes,  Efq;  who  was  himfelf  a  gentleman  of  worth  and 
learning. 

DE  WITT  (JOHN),  the  famous  penfionary,  was  the  fecond 

fon  of  Jacob   De  Witt,  burgomaller  of  Dort,  and  deputy  to  the 
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States  ot  Holland  ;  and  born  in  1625.  He  was  educated  at  Dort, 
and  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  his  itudies,  tl-.st  at  23  he  publimed 
*'  Elementa  Curvarum  Linearum  ;"  one  of  the  deepeit  books  in 
mathematics  that  had  appeared  in  thofe  days.  After  he  had  taken 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  he  travelled  for  fome  years;  and,  on  his 
return  in  15,50,  became  penfionary  of  Dort,  and  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  early  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  He  oppofed 
with  all  his  power  the  war  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  repre- 
fenting  in  ftrong  colours  trie  neceffary  ill  confequences  of  it  to  the 
Republic:  and,  when  the  events  juftified  His  predictions,  gained 
fo  great  credit,  that  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  peniionary  of  Hol- 
land ;  firil:  to  officiate  provifionally,  and  afterwards  abfolutely  into 
the  office.  On  this  occafion,  fome  of  his  friends  reminding  him 
of  the  fate  of  his  predeceffor  Barnevelt,  he  replied,  that  "  human, 
life  was  liable  to  trouble  and  danger :  and  that  he  thought  it  ho- 
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nourable  to  ferve  his  country,  which  he  was  refoived  to  do,  what- 
ever returns  he  might  meet  with."  The  continuance  of  the  war 
was  fo  vifibly  defirudtive  to  the  commerce  and  intereft  of  the  re- 
public, that  the  penfionary  with  his  friends  ufed  all  their  fkill  to 
fet  on  foot  a  negotiation.  Ambafladors  were  fent  to  Cromwell, 
who  by  this  time  had  turned  out  the  rump,  and  fet  up  .a  new. 
parliament.  To  this  ailembly  the.  Dutch  minifters  were  directed. 
to  apply,  but  quickly  found  them  fuch  people  as  could  not  be 
dealt  with  ;  for  they  entertained  the  ambailadors  with  long  prayer?, 
and  difcovered  a  total  ignorance  of  bufmefs  ;  they  told  Cromwell, 
that,  if  he  would  affume  the  fupreme  authority,  they  might  foon 
come  to  a  right  underftanding.  This  was  precifely  what  he 
wanted  ;  and  though  he  rejectee!  their  advice  in  v/ords,  declaring 
himfelf  an  humble  creature  of  the  parliament,  yet  he  foon  after 
found  means  to  be  rid  of  them,  and  took  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  Protector.  He  then  made  a  peace  with 
the  Dutch  ;  the  tnoft  remarkable  condition  of  which  was,  the  add- 
ing a  fee  ret  article  for  the  exclufion  of  the  houfe  of  Orange,  to 
which  the  States  confented  by  a  folemn  a6t.  But  the  article  of 
the  exclufion  raifed  a  great  clamour  in  Holland  :  it  was  inilnuated 
to  be  fuggefted  to  Cromwell  by  De  Witt  ;  and  the  penfionary  and 
his  friends  were  put  to  it  to  carry  points  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
the  fervice  of  the  people.  The  clergy  too  began  to  meddle  with 
affairs  of  ftate  in  their  pulpits  ;  and,  infiead  of  inftrudling  the 
people  how  to  ferve  God,  were  for  directing  their  fuperiors  how  to 
govern  their  fubjects.  But  his  firmnefs  got  the  better  of  thefe 
difficulties  and  lo  far  overcame  all  prejudices,  that  when  the 
time  of  his  high  office  was  expired,  he  was  unariimouily  con- 
tinue.l  in  it,  by  a  refolution  of  the  States,  Sept.  1.5,  1663. 

He  feemed  now  to  have  vauquifhcd  even  Envy  licrfelf.  In  all 
difficult  cafes,  his  miniftry  was  made  ufe  of:  and  when  the  prince 
of  Eaft-Friefland  quarreiled  with  his  fubjeds,  he  was  put  at  the 
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head  of  the  deputation  to  terminate  the  difputcs.  When  war  with 
England,  after  the  king's  reftoration,  became  neceffary,  he  was 
one  of  the  deputies  that  prevailed  on  the  States^of  Guelder  and 
O  eryfTel  to  furnifh  their  quota:  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commiffioners  for  the  direction  of  the  navy,  and  made  fuch  vigor- 
ous difpofitions,  that  he  had  a  fleet  in  much  better  condition,  and 
more  ready  for  fea,  than  the  admirals  themfelves  imagined  poffible  ; 
though  naval  affairs  were  quite  new  to  him.  When  it  was  thought 
expedient,  after  Opdam's  defeat  and  death,  that  fome  of  their 
own  deputies  mould  command  the  fleet,  he  was  one  of  thofe  three 
that  were  put  in  commifiion.  When  he  came  on  board,  the  fleet 
was  (hut  up  in  the  Texel,  and,  in  order  to  fecure  the  outward- 
bound  Eaft- India  fleet,  it  was  neceffary  for  it  to  put  to  fea  ;  which, 
as  the  wind  then  Rood,  the  failors  declared  impofTible,  It  was  the 
received  doctrine,  that  there  were  but  10  points  of  the  compafs 
from  which  the  wind  could  carry  mips  out,  and  that  22  were 
againft  them.  The  penfionary  was  alone  of  another  opinion ; 
and,  as  he  was  a  great  mathematician,  foon  difcovered  the  falfity 
of  this  notion  ;  he  difcovered,  that  there  were  in  reality  no  lefs 
than  28  points  for  them,  and  but  four  againft  them.  He  engaged 
to  carry  one  of  their  greateft  (hips  through  the  Spaniards-Gat  with 
the  wind  at  S.  S.  W.  which  he  performed  Aug.  16,  1665;  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fleet  followed  him  without  the  leaft  accident, 
and  the  pafTnge  has  fince  been  called  Witt's- Diep.  They  met 
with  a  dreadful  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  which  lafted  two 
days  ;  De  Witt  remained  upon  deck  all  the  time,  never  changed 
flis  clothes,  nor  took  any  refrefhment,  but  in  common  with  the 
men ;  and,  when  he  faw  a  want  of  hands,  obliged  his  officers  to 
work  by  his  own  example.  He  wrote  a  plain  and  accurate  rela- 
tion of  all  that  happened  during  the  expedition,  and  at  his  return 
verified  every  article  of  this  account  fo  fully  to  the  Stati  s,  that 
they  gave  him  folemn  thanks  for  his  good  fervices  ;  and  offered  him 
a  conliderable  prefent,  which  however  he  declined  to  accept. 

When  the  famous  battle  in  1666  was  fought  between  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  for  three  days,  he  was  fent  by  the  States  to  take  a  full 
account  of  the  affair  ;  and  he  drew  up  one  from  the  beft  authorities 
he  could  obtain,  which  is  juilly  efteemed  a  rnafter-piece  in  its 
kind,  and  a  proof  of  his  being  as  capable  of  recording  great  actions 
as  of  achieving  them.  In  1667,  finding  a  favourable  conjuncture 
for  executing  the  great  defign  of  the  warm  Republicans,  he  efta- 
blifhed  the  perpetual  edift,  by  which  the  office  of  flacltholder  was 
for  ever  abolifhed,  and  the  liberty  of  Holland,  as  it  was  fuppofed, 
fixed  on  an  eternal  bafis.  In  1672,  when  the  prince  of  Orange: 
was  elected  captain  and  admiral-general,  he  abjured  the  ftadtholoer- 
fhip.  A  tumult  happened  at  Dort,  and  the  people  declared  they 
would  have  the  prince  for  ftadtholder ;  to  which  place  he  came  in 
perfon  on  their  invitation,  and  accepted  the  office.  Moil  of  the 
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other  towns  and  provinces   followed.  the  cxuuipl    ,   an  i  ledmons 
arofe  from  thefe  pretences,  that  the  De  Witts  plundeied  the  itate, 
and  were  enemies  to  the  hoiife  of  Orange.    The  penfionary  begged 
his  difmiin-.n  from  his  poft  ;  whicnMvas  granted,  with  thanks  for 
his  faithful  fervices.     He  did  not  affe6t  buiinefs,  when  he  faw  it 
was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  benefit  the  public  ;  and  he  deplored 
in  fee  ret  the  mbfonunes  of  his  country,  which,  from  the  higheft 
prolpeiity,   fell,    as  it  were,  all  at  once  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
The  invafion  of  the  French,  their  rapid  progrefs,  their  own  intef- 
tine  divifions,  fpread  every  where   terror  and  confufion  ;  and  the 
prince  of  Orange's  party  heightened  thefe  confufions,  in  order  to 
ruin  the  De  Witts.     The  mob  were  encouraged  to  pull  down  a 
houfe,  in  which  the  penfionary  was  fuppofed  to  lie  lick;  an  attempt 
was  made  to  arTaffinate  the  two  brothers  on  the  fame  day.  in  differ- 
ent places;   the  count  de  Monthas,  who  had  married  their  filter, 
•was  ordered  to  be  arrefted  in  his  camp  as  a  traitor,  though  he  had 
behaved  with  the  greateft   bravery.     Cornelius  De  Witt,  on  the 
accufation  of  Ticklaer,    a  barber,  of  a  dtfign   of  poifoning  the 
prince,  was  imprifoned  and  condemned  to  exiie,  though  his  judges 
could  not  declare  him  guilty.     The  fame  ignominious  wretch  per- 
fuaded  the  people,  that  he  would  be  refcued  out  of  prifon  ;  upon 
which  they  inftantly  armed,  and  furrounded   the  place,  where  it 
unfortunately  happened  the  penfionary  was  with  his  brother.  They 
broke  open  the  doors,  infifted  on  their  walking  down,  and  barba- 
rouily  murdered  them.       They   carried   their  dead   bodies   to  the 
gallows,  where  they  hung  the  penfionary  a   foot  higher  than  his 
brother  ;  afterwards  mangling  their  bodies,  cut  their  clothes  in  a 
thoufand  pieces,  and  fent  them  about  the  country,  as  trophies  of 
conqueft  ;  and  feme  of  them,  it  is  laid,    cut  out  large   pieces  of 
their  fleili,  which   they  broiled  and  eat. 

Thus  fell  this  zealous  patron  of  the  glory  and  liberty  of  his 
native  country,  in  his  ^yth  year;  the  greateit  genius  of  his  time, 
the  ablefi  politician  in  war  as  well  as  peace,  and  the  Atlas  of  the 
commonwealth.  His  office,  for  the  firil:  ten  years,  brought  him 
in  little  more  than  300!.  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  not  above 
700!.  per  ann.  He  refuled  a  gift  of  io,oool.  from  the  States, 
becaufe  he  thought  it  a  bad  precedent  in  the  government.  His 
fortune  was  much  inferior  to  what,  in  our  times,  we  fee  commonly 
raifed  by  an  under  clerk  in  a  great  office. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  book,  entitled, 
"  The  true  IntereM  and  political  Maxims  uf  the  Republic  of 
Holland,"  which  has  been  printed  in  London  ;  and  to  the  laft  edition 
in  1746,  are  prefixed  historical  memoirs  of  the  illuttrious  brothers 
Cornelius  and  John  De  Witt,  by  the  late  John  Campbell,  Efq. 


DIAGORAS,  furnamed  THE  ATHEIST,  flourished  in  the  Q 
Olympiad,  that  is,  about  412  years  before  Chrifl  ,  if  a  man 
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be  faid  to  flourifh  at  the  time  when  he  is  obliged  to  fly  his  country 
for  Atheifm.  He  has  ufually  been  reckoned  among  the  philolb- 
phers  of  Athens,  becaufe  he  philosophized  in  that  city  :  yet  he 
was  not  born  there,  but  in  the  iile  of  Melos,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
oj,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  city  of  Melia  in  Caria.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  moft  downright  and  determined  Atheift  in  the  world  ;  for 
he  made  ufe  of  no  equivocations  or  fubterfuges,  but  plainly  denied 
that  there  were  any  Gods.  The  Athenians  fummoned  him  to  give  an 
account  of  his  do6lrine,  but  he  took  to  flight,  which  occafioned 
them  to  fet  a  price  on  his  head.  They  publifhed,  by  the  found  of 
a  trumpet,  the  reward  of  a  talent  to  any  who  ihould  kill  him,  and 
two  to  any  who  mould  bring  him  alive  ;  and  they  caufed  this 
decree  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brafs.  Their  feverity  extended 
very  far,  for  they  perfuaded  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnefus  to  do  the 
fame  ^  but  they  could  not  get  him  apprehended,  for,  taking  {hip- 
ping, he  was  caft  away. 

Some  fay,  that  Diagora  fowed  his  liberty  to  Democritus  ;  who, 
feeing  him  among  a  great  many  flaves  that  were  exported  to  fule, 
examined  him,  and  found  in  him  fo  happy  a  difpofition,  that  he 
bought  him  for  10,000  drachms,  and  made  him,  not  his  fervant. 

C-^  »  .  ' 

but  his  difciple. 


DICEARCHUS,  a  difciple  of  Ariflotle,  was  born  at 

in  Sicily.     He  was  a  good  philofopher,  hiftorian,  and  mathema- 

tician, and  compofed  a  great  m?aiy  books  upon  all  fubjecls,  and  in 

all  fciences,  which  wrere  much  efteemed.     Cicero  fpeaks  frequently 

in  the  higheft  terms  of  admiration  both  of  the  man  and  his  works. 

Geography  was  one  of  his  principal  (Indies  ;  and  we  have  a  treatife, 

or  rather   a  fragment  of  a  treatife,  of  his   (rill  extant  upon   that 

fubjecl.     Lt  was  firft  published  by  Harry  Stephens  in  1589,  with  a 

Latin  verlion  and  note?  ;  and  afterwards  by  Huclfon  at  Oxford  in 

1703,  among  the    "  Veteris  Geographic  Scriptores  Grsecos  Mi- 

.  nores,  &c."     He  publifhed  fome  good  difcourfes  upon  politics  and 

government;  and  the  work  he  coinrofe  1  concerning  the  republic 

of  Lacedasmon,  was  thought  fo  excellent,  and  fo  highly  honoured, 

that  it  was  read  every  year  before  the  youth  in  the  alfembly  of  the 

Ephori.      Cicero  mentions  a   book  of  his,  wherein  he  endeavours 

to  prove,  that  the  ioul  is  mortal.      His  bock   upon   the  geography 

of  Greece,  was  infcribed  to  Thedphraltus,  who  was  his  fcholar. 

DICKINSON  (^DMUND),  a  celebrated,  phyfician  and  chemifr, 
was  fon  of  \Vill5am  Dickinfon,  reclor  of  Applcton  in  Berk  (hire, 
and  born  there  in  1624.  He  acquired  his  clafliml  learning  at 
Eton,  and  from  thence,  in  1642,  was  (cut  to  Merton-College  in 
Oxford.  Having  regularly  taken  the  degrees  in  arts,  he  entered 
on  the  phylic  line,  'and  took  both  the  degrees  in  that  faculty.  In 
1655,  he  pubiifu.d  his  "  D.lphi  Pha'nicizantes,  &c."  a  moft 
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learned  piece,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  Greeks 
borrowed  the  ftory  of  the  "  Pythian  Apollo/'  and  all  that  rendered 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  famous,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
book  of  Jofhua  in  particular.  This  work  procured  him  much 
reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  ar.d  Sheldon',  afterwards 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  is  faid  to  have  had  io  high  a  fenfe  of  its 
value,  that  he  would  have  perfuaded  the  ai  •  Yor  to  have  applied 
himfelr  to  divinity,  and  to  have  taken  orders  ;  who,  however,  was 
already  fixed  in  his  choice.  To  this  treatife  were  added,  i.  "  Dia- 
triba  rie  Noze  in  Italiam  adventu  ;  ejufque  nominibus  Ethnicis :" 
2.  "  De  Origine  Druidum :"  3.  <l  Oratiuncula  pro  Philofophia 
Liberanda:"  this  had  been  fpoken  by  him  in  the  hall  of  Merton- 
College,  July  1653,  and  was  the  firft  thing  which  made  him 
known  among  the  learned.  4.  "  Zacharias  Bogan  Edmundo 
Dickinfon  ;"  a  letter  filled  with  citations  from  the  moft  ancient 
authors  in  iupport  of  his  opinions,  and  the  higheft  commendations 
of  his  learning,  ihduftry,  and  judgment.  The  "  Delphi  Phceni- 
cizantes,  <?cc."  came  out  fir  it  at  Oxford  in  1655,  i2mo:  it  was 
printed  at  Francfort  in  1669,  8vo.  and  at  Rotterdam  in  1691  by 
Crenius,  in  the  fir  ft  tome  of  his  u  Fafciculus  ,'DifTertationum 
Hiftorico-critico-phiiologicariirn,"  in  isrno.  Afterwards  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  chemiltry  with  much  arliduity  ;  and  about  1662, 
received  a  vii.lt  from  Theodore  Mundanus,  an  illuitrious  adept  of 
France,  who  encouraged  him  mightily  to  proceed  in  this  {hidy. 
At  length  he  left  his  college,  and  took  a  houfe  in  the  High-Street, 
Oxford,  for  the  fake  of  following  the  buCnefs  of  his  profeffion 
more  conveniently.  In  1669,  he  married  a  firft  wife,  who  dying 
in  child-bed,  and  leaving  him  a  daughter,  he  fome  time  after  mar- 
ried a  fecond ;  but  (he  alfo  dying  in  a  ihort  time,  he  did  not 
venture  any  more.  His  wives  were  both  gentlewomen  of  good 

f          T  ° 

jammes. 

On  the  death  of  Willis,  which  happened  in  1684,  Dickinfon 
removed  to  London,  and  took  his  houfe  in  St.  Martin's- Lane!  ; 
•where,  foon  after  recovering  Henry  Bennet,  earl  of  Arlington, 
lord  chamberlain  to  Charles  II.  when  all  hopes  of  recovery  were 
pair,,  that  nobleman  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  made  him 
one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordinary,  and  phyfician  to  his  houfehold. 
As  that  prince  was  a  lover  of  chemiitry,  and  a  conliderable  pro- 
ficient therein,  Dickinfon  grew  into  great  faveur  at  court ;  which 
favour  laded  to  the  end  of  Charles's  reign,  and  that  of  his  fuccef- 
for  James,  who  continued  him  in  both  his  places.  In  1686,  he, 
publiihed  in  Latin  his  Epiftle  to  Theodore  Mundanus,  and  alfo  his 
anfwer  translated  from  the  French  into  Latin  :  for,  in  1679,  this 
chemiit  had  paid  him  a  fecond  vifit,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance. 
The  title  of  it,  when  tranflated  inro  Englilh,  is,  "  An  Epiltle  of 
E.  D.  to  T.  M.  an  Adept,  concerning  the  Quinteilence  of  the 
Phjlofophers,  and  the  true  Syftcm  of  Phyiics  ;  together  with  certain 
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Queries  concerning  the  Materials  of  Alchemy.  To  which  are 
annexed  the  Anhvcrs  of  Mundanus,"  8vo.  After  the  abdication 
of  his  unfortunate  mailer,  he  retired  from  practice,  being  old,  and 
much  afflicled  with  the  ftone :  nevcrthelefs  he  continued  to  apply 
himfelf  to  his  fhulies.  Lie  had  long  meditated  a  fyftem  of  philo- 
fophy,  not  founded  on  hypothefis  or  even  experiment,  but  chiefly 
'deduced  from  principles  collected  from  the  Mofaic  hiftory.  Part 
of  this  laborious  work,  when  he  had  almoft  finifhed  it,  was  burnt; 
but,  not  difcouraged  by  this  accident,  he  began  it  a  fecond  time, 
and  did  not  difcontinue  it,  till  he  had  completed  the  whole.  It 
came  out  in  1702,  under  the  title  of  "  The  ancient  and  true  Syftem 
of  Phyiics  ;  or,  A  Treatife  concerning  the  natural  Truth  of  the 
Mofaic  Creation  in  fix  Days.  In  which  it  is  proved,  that  the 
Method  and  Mode  of  the  Creation  of  the  Univerfe,  according  to 
the  Principles  of  true  Philofophy,  are,  in  a  concife  and  general 
Way,  laid  down  by  Mofes."  It  was  printed  again  at  Rotterdam  in 
1703,  in  ^to  and  at  Leoburg  in  170 r,  12010.  Lie  is  fuppoied  to 
.:.:ve  been  the  author  of  "  A  Philofuphical  Parable,  or  a  Journey 
•  die  Mount  of  Mercury,  by  Philareres."  He  left  behind  him 
alfo,  in  MS  a  Latin  treatife  "  On  the  Grecian  Games,"  which 
-vviis  annexed  to  "  An  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,"  pub. 
lifhed  at  London  in  1739,  8vo.  He  died  of  the  Hone,  April  1707, 
being  then  in  his  83^!  year,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
Maitin  in  the  Fields. 

DICTYS  CRETENSIS,  a  very  ancient  hiftorian,  who,  ferv- 
.  ing  urjd-jr  Idomeneus,  a  king  of  Crete,  in  the  Trojan  war, 
•wrote  the  hiftory  of  tbit  expedition,  in  nine  books  ;  and  Tzetzes 
fclKs  us,  that  Honu-r  formed  his  "  I!iad"  upon  his  plan  :  for  here 
we  are  to  obiVrve,  that  the  Latin  hiftory  of  Di&ys,  which  we 
have  at  pvcfcnt,  is  altogether  a  fpurious  piece.  There  are  two 
anonvnious  writers  ftill  extant,  who  pretend  to  have  written  of  the 
Trojan  war  previoully  to  Homer  ;  one  of  whom  goes  under  the 
name  of  Dictys  Cretenfis,  the  other  under  that  of  Dares  Phrygius. 
jk'fore  the  hiftory  of  DicStys  there  are  two  prefaces;  the  fir  It 
of  \\hich  relates,  that  Diclys  wrote  fix  volumes  '«  of  the  Trojan 
War"  in  Phoenician  characters,  and  in  his  old  age,  after  he  was 
returned  to  his  own  country,  ordered  them,  a  little  before  his  death, 
to  be  buried  with  him  in  a  leaden  cheft  or  repofitory,  which  was 
accordingly  done;  that,  however,  after  many  ages,  and  under  the 
reign  of  Nero,  an  earthquake  happened  at  Gnoifus,  a  city  of 
Crete,  which  uncovered  Di&ys's  fepulchre,  and  expofed  the  cheft  ; 
that  the  ffiephercfs  took  it  up,  and  expecling  a  treafure,  opened  it; 
and  that,  finding  this  hiftory,  they  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of 
lomebody,  who  lent  it  to  Nero,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  tranilated, 
or  rather  tranf-charac?tcred,  from  Phoenician  into  Greek.  From 
which  fine  itory  nothing  more  has  been  concluded,  than  that  this 
2  hiilory 
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hiftory  was  forged  by  fome  of  Nero's  flatterers,  purely  to  curry 
favour  with  him  :  for  he  always  affected  a  fondnefs  for  any  thing 
relating  to  Trojan  antiquities;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  \vheu 
Rome  was  in  flames,  lv_-  rejoiced  as  having  feen  the  destruction  01 
Troy.  The  other  preface  to  Diclys  is  an  epiitle  of  L.  Septimius, 
the  Latin  tranfiator,  in  which  he  infcribes  it  to  Arcadius  RulTuius, 
who  was  conful  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine ;  and  tells  him  much 
the  fame  ftory  of  the  hi  (lory  we.  have  already  related.  As  for 
Dares  Phrygius,  who  is  called  by  Homer,  in  the  fjth  book  of  the: 
"  Iliad,"  a  pried  of  Vulcan,  he  is  laid  to  have  written  a  hiitorv 
44  of  the  Deltruction  of  Troy''  in  Greek,  which  /Elian  affirms  to 
have  been  extant  in  his  time,  and  which  Photius  alfo  mentions  in 
his  "  Bibliotheca."  The  original  is  loft  ;  but  there  is  a  Latin 
tranfiation  of  it  extant,  which  Cornelius  Nepos  is  laid  to  have 
made. 


DIDYMUS  of  Alexandria,  an  ecclefiaftical  writer  of  the  fourth 
century.      Nothing    is   more  furpriting,    than   what   the  anciei. 
have  related  of  this  father.     Jerome   and  RufHnus  a, lure   us,  thnr 
though  he  loft  his  eyes  at  five  years  of  age,  when  he  had  fcarcc 
learned  to  read,  yet  he  applied  himfelf  fo  earneftly  to   iiucly,  that 
he  not  only  attained,  in  a  high  degree,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
arithmetic,  mufic,  and  the  other  arts,  but  even  was  able  to  com- 
prehend fome  of  the  moft  difficult  theorems  in  mathematics.     He 
was  particularly  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  was 
pitched  upon   as   the  moft  proper  perfon  to  fill  the  chair  in   the 
famous  divinity-fchool  at  Alexandria.     His  high  reputatian  drew  a 
great  number  of  Icholars  to  him  ;  among  the  principal  of  whom 
were  Jerome,  Ruffinus,  Pal  1  ad  i  us,  and  Ifidorus.     He  read  lectures 
v/ith  wonderful  facility,  anfwered  upon  the   fpot  all  queftiqas  and 
difficulties  relating  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  refuted  the  objections 
which  Heretics  raifed  againlt  the  orthodox  faith.      He  was   th:? 
author  of  a  great  number  of  works,  which  Jerome  has  prefen 
the   titles  of,  in   his  "  Catalogue  of  Ecclefiaftical  Writers;" 
of  many  more  whofe  titles  are  not  known.     There  is  nothing  ft 
his  remaining,  except  a  Latin  tranflation  of  his  book   "  upon  r 
Holy  Spirit,"  to  be  found   in  the  works  of  Jerome,  who  was 
tranilator ;  fome  "  Short  Strictures  upon  the  Canonical  Epililes  :/' 
and  a  book  "  againft  the  Manjchees.'3     His  Commentaries  up---n 
the  Scriptures,    which   were   very  large,  are   all   loll.     He  wro;  : 
commentaries   upon  Onsen's    "  Books  of  Principles,"  which   l:e 
defended  very   firenuouily   againfi  all  oppoiers.     He   was  :t  gre-;1): 
admirer  of  Origen,  ufed  to  confider  him  as  his  mailer,  and  adopted 
Diany  of  his  fentiments  ;  on  which  account  he  was  condemned  \>f 
the  fifth  general  council.     He  died  in  395,  aged  Bj  years. 

DIEMER- 
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DIEMERBROEK  (!SBRAND),  a  very  learned  profeflbr  of  phyfic 
and  anatomy  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Montfort  in  Holland,  1609  ; 
practifed  phyfic,  and  read  public  lectures,  with  diftinguifhed  repu- 
tation ;  and  died  at  Utrecht  in  1674.  His  works  are,  i.  "  A  Trea- 
tife  upon  the  Plague."  2.  "  An  Hiftory  of  Diftempers  and 
Wounds  feldom  met  whh."  3.  "  A  Mifcellany  of  Pieces  upon 
Anatomy  and  Phyfic,  Utrecht,  168,5,"  folio.  This  laft  publica- 
tion was  by  the  direction,  and  under  the  care,  of  his  fon,  Timan 
Diemerbroek,  an  apothecary  of  Utrecht. 

DIEU  (LEWIS  DE),  minifter  of  Leyden,  and  profeflbr  in  the 
Walloon-College  of  that  city,  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and 
uncommonly  vcrfecl  in  the  Oriental  languages.  He  was  born 
April  7,  1,590,  at  Flufliing,  where  his  father,  Daniel  de  Dieu, 
\vas  minifter.  Daniel  was  a  man  of  great  merit,  and  a  native  of 
Bruffcls,  where  he  had  been  a  minifter  22  years.  He  removed 
from  thence  in  158.5,  to  ferve  the  church  at  Flu(hing,  after  the 
<h:ke  of  Parma  had  taken  Bruifels.  He  underftood  Greek  and  the 
Oriental  languages  ;  and  he  could  preach  with  the  applaufe  of  his 

liters  in  German,  Italian,  French,  and  Englifh.  The  churches 
of  the  Netherlands  lent  him,  in  1/588,  over  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
to  inform  her  of  the  defigns  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  fecretly 
made  her  propofals  of  peace,  though  the  king  of  Spain  was  equip- 
•  ng  a  formidable  fleet  s  gain  ft  England. — Lewis  iludied  under 
Daniel  Golonius,  his  uncle  by  his  mother's  fide,  who  was.profeiTbr 
at  Leyden  in  the  Walloon-College.  He  was  two  years  minifter 
of  the  French  church  at  Flufliing;  and  might  have  been  court- 
minifter  at  the  Hague,  if  his  natural  averfion  to  the  manners  of  a 
court  had  not  retrained  him  from  accepting  that  place.  He 
thought  the  poft  which  was  offered  him  more  proper  for  a  man  in 
years  than  a  ftudent.  The  prince  commended  his  modefty  and 
prudence.  He  was  called  to  Leyden  in  1619,  to  teach,  with  his 
uncle  Colonius,  in  the  Walloon-College;  and  he  difcharged  the 
duty  of  that  employment  with  great  diligence  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1642.  He  refufed  the  poft  of  divinity-profeifor  in  the 
new  univerfity  of  Utrecht;  and,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough,  he 
would  have  had  the  fame  poft  in  that  of  Leyden.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  counfellor  of  Flufhing,  by  whom  he  had  11  children. 

He  publiihecl,  in  1631,  "A  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gofpels, 
and  Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles."  His  firft  care  had  been 
to  examine  the  Latin  verfions  of  the  "  Syriac  New  Teftament," 
made  by  Tremellius  and  Guido  Fabricius  Boderianus ;  and  that  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gofpel  in  Hebrew,  made  by  Munfter  and  Mercerus. 
He  publifhed  alio  the  "  Revelation  of  St.  John,"  which  he  printed 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  characters,  with  a  Latin  vcrfion  of  his 
own.  He  publiflied  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Life  cf  Jefus  Chrift," 
written  in  the  Perfian  tongue  by  ihe  jeiuit  Jerom  Xavier,  with 
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learned  notes  ;  and  he  joined  to  the  original  a  Latin  tranflation. 
"  The  Hiftory  of  St.  Peter/'  written  in  the  Perfian  language, 
was  alfo  publifhed  by  him,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes. 
He  drew  up  likewife  "  Rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  and  Perfian 
^Tongues,  and  a  Parallel  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Oriental  Tongues." 
Some  things  alfo  of  fmaller  note  were  publifhed  by  his  friends  after 
his  death. 


DIGBY  (Sir  EVERARD),  an  Englifh  gentleman,  memorable 
for  the  mare  he  had  in  the  powder-plot,  and  his  fuffering  on  that 
account,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  fome 
time  in  1581.     His  father,  Everard  Digby,  of  Dryftoke  in   Rut- 
landfhire,  Efq.  was  a  perfon  of  great  worth  and  learning,  had  his 
education  in    St.  JohnVCollege,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  and  publifhed  feveral  treatifes,  fome  on  learned, 
others   on   curious  fubjecls :     as,     i.    "  Theoria   Analytica    viarn 
ad    Monarchiam   Scientiaruin   Demonftrans,     1579-"      -•    "  De 
Duplici  Methodo  Libri  duo,  Kami  Methodum  Refutantes,  1,580." 
3.  "  De    Arte  Natandi,    Libri  duo,   1587."      4.  "  A    Diflaufive 
from  taking  away  the  Goods  and  Livings  of  the  Church."     His 
fon,  of  whom  we  are  fpeaking,  was  educated  with  great  care,  but 
under  the  tuition  of  fome  Popifh  prieits,    who    gave    him   thofc 
impreflions  which  his  father,  if  he  had  lived,  might  probably  have 
prevented  ;  but  he  died  when  his  fon  was  no  more  than   eleven 
years  of  age.     He  was  brought  very  early  to  the  court  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  where  he  was  much  taken  notice  of,  and  received  feve- 
ral marks  of  her  majeiry's  favour.     On   the   coming   in   of  king 
James,  he  went  likewife  to  pay  his  duty,  as  others  of  his  religion 
did  :  was  very  gracioiifly  received  ;  and  had  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him,  being  looked  on  as  a  man  of  a  fair  for- 
tune, pregnant  abilities,  and  a  court-like  behaviour.     He  married 
Mary,    daughter   and    fole   heirefs    of  William   Muiiho,    Efq.   of 
Gothurft  in  Buckinghamshire,  with  whom  he  had  a  great  fortune, 
which,  with  his  own  eftate,  was  fettled  upon  the  children  of  that 
marriage.     He  was  drawn  in  to  be  privy  to  the  gunpowder-plot ; 
and  though  he  was  not  a  principal  actor  in  this  dreadful  affair,  or 
indeed  an  actor  at  all,  yet  he  offered  15001.  towards  defraying  the 
expences  of  it ;  entertained  Guy  Fawkes,  who  was  to  have  exe- 
cuted it,  in  his  houfe  ;  and  was  taken  in  open  rebellion  with  other 
Papifts  after  the  plot  was  detected  and  had  mifcarried.     Upon  his 
commitment  to  the  Tower,  he  perfifted  fteadily  in  maintaining  his 
own  innocence  as  to  the  powder-plot,  and  re  ft  i  fed  to  oifcover  any 
who  were  concerned  in  it ;  but  when  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  at 
Weftmihftef,  Jan.  27,  1605-6  ;  indi&ed  for  being  acquainted  with 
and   concealing  the  powder-treafon,    taking    the   double   oath    of 
fecrefy  and  conftancy,    and   a£ting  openly  with  oijier   traitors  in 
rebellion,  he  pleaded  guilty.     After  this,  he  endeavoured  to  exte- 
VOL.  IV.  Rr  nuate 
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liuate  his  offence;  and  then  requeued,  that,  as  he  had  been  alone 
in  the  crime,  he  might  alone  bear  the  punifhment,  without  extend- 
ing it  to  his  family  j  and  that  his  debts  might  be  paid,  and  himfelf 
beheaded.  When  fentence  of  death  was  paiTed,  he  Teemed  to  be 
very  much  arfccled  \  for,  making  a  low  bow  to  thofe  on  the  bench, 
he  laid,  "It  I  could  hear  any  of  your  lordfhips  fay  you  forgave 
me,  I  fh'ould  go  more  cheerfully  to  the  gallows."  To  this  all  the 
lords  anfwered,  il  God  forgive  you,  and  \ve  do."  He  was,  with 
other  confpirators,  upon  the  3olh  of  the  lame  month,  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  at  the  weft  end  of  St.  Paul's  church  in 
London  ;  where  he  afkee!  forgivencfs  of  God>  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  prince,  i-nd  ail  the  parliament  ;  and  nrotdled*  that.,,  if  he  had 
known  this  acl  at  firil  to  have  been-  fo  foul  a  treafon,  he  woni'd  not 
have  concealed  it  to  have  gained  a  world,  requiring  the  people  to 
witnels,  that  he  died  penitent  and  forrowfu!  for  it.  Wood  men- 
tions a  molt  extfaqrdinary  circumftance  at  his  death,  as  a  thing 
generally  known  ;  namely,  that  when  the  executioner  plucked  out 
his  heart,  and  according  to  form  held  it  up,  faying,  "  Here  is  the, 
heart  of  a  traitor,"  Sir  Everard  made  anfwer,  *'  Thou  lyefl."  Buc 
perhaps,  as  generally  as  it  was  known  then,  perfons  may  be  found 
in  this  incredulous  age,  that  would  hardly  believe  it*  even  if  Wood 
himfelf  had  actually  a  (Verted  it. 

Sir  Everard  left  at  his  deaiih  two  young  fons,  afterwards  Sir 
Kenelm  and  Sir  John  Dlgby  ;  and  expreffed  his  arTeclion  towards 
them  by  a  well-written  and  pathetic  paper,  which  lie  defired  might 
be  communicated  to  them  at  a  fit  time,  as  the  laft  advice  of  their 
father.  While  he  was  in  the  Tower,  he  wrote,  in  juice' of  lcmo;< 
or  otherwiie,  upon  flips  of  paper,  as  opportunity  offered ;  and  got 
thefe  conveyed  to  his  lady  by  inch  as  had  permiffion  to  fee  him. 
Thefe  notes,  or  advertifements,  were  preferved  by  the  family  as 
precious  relics;  till,  in  1675,  they  were  found  at  the  houfe  of 
Charles  Cornwallis,  Efq.  executor  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  bv  Sir- 
Rice  Rudd,  Bart,  and  William  Wogan,  of  Gray's-lnn,  Efq. 
They  were  afterwards  annexed  to  the  proceedings  againft  tiie 
traitors,  and  other  pieces  relating  to  the  Popiih  plot,  printed  by  the 
ciders  of  fccrctury  Coventry,  dated  Dec.  12,  1678. 

DIGBY  (S'r  KENELM),  a  very  famous  Englifh  phnpi7)phe?, 
and  eldefh  fon  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  was  bom  at  Gothudt  in 
Buckinghamshire,  June  11,  1603.  At  the  time  of  his  lather's 
death,  he  was  with  his  mother  at  Gothurit,  being  then  in  the  o,d 
year  of  his  age  :  but  he  feems  to  have  been  taken  early  out  of  her. 
hands,  lince  it  is  certain  that  he  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery 
very  young,  and  was  carefully  bred  up  in  the  Proieiiant  religion, 
under  the  direction/  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  archbiihop  Laud,  then 
clean  of  Gloucefler.  Some  have  iaid,  that  king  James  reilored  his 
eilate  to  him  in  his  infancy  •  but  this  is  an  error :  foi  it  \vab  oc-cidecf 
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by  law,  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  it.  About  16  i&,  he  was 
admitted  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Qloucefter-Hall  in  Oxford  ; 
\vherc  he  foon  difcovered  inch  firength  of  natural  abilities  and 
fuch  a  fpirit  of  penetration,  that  his  tutor,  who  was  a  man  of  parts 
and  learning,  ufed  to  compare  him,  probably  for  the  univerfality  of 
his  genius,  to  the  celebrated  Picus  de  Mirandi&u  After  having 
continued  at  Oxford  between  t\vo  and  three  years,  and  'having 
raifed  Fuch  expectations  of  himfelf  as  he  afterwards  1iv.cd  to  fulfil, 
he  left  it  in  order  to  travel.  He  made  the  tour  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1623  ;  in  which  year  he  was 
knighted  by  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  preientecl  at  the  lord  Mon- 
tague's houfe  at  Hmchinbroke,  Oct..  23..  Soon  after,  he  diflin- 
guiftied  himfelf  greatly  by  the  happy  application  of  a  fecret  he  met 
with  in  his  travels,  which  has  ilnce  made  fo  much  ,noife  in  the 
world,  under  the  title  of  the  Sympathetic  Powder :  the  virtues  of 
which,  as  himfelf  allures  us,  were  thoroughly  inquired  into  by 
king  James,  his  fan  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
hair,,  with  other  perfons  of  the  higheft  diftin&ion,  and  all  regiftered 
among  the  obfervations  of  the  great  chancellor  Bacon. 

Alter  the  death  of  James,  he  made  as  great  a  figure  in  the  new 
court  as  he  had  clone  in  the  old  ;  and  was  appointed  a  gentleman 
of  the  bed-chamber,  a  commiffioner  of  the  navy,  and  a  governor 
of  the  Trimty-Houfe.  Some  difputes  having  happened  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Venetians,  he  went  thither  as  admiral  with 
a  fniall  fleet  in  the  fummer  of.  1628  ;  and  gained  great  honour  by 
his  bravery  and  conduct  at  Algiers,  in  refcuing  many  Engliih 
ilaves,  and  attacking  the  Venetian  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Scanderoon. 
In  1632,  he  had  an  excellent  library  of  MSS.  as  well  as  printed 
hooks  left  him  by  his  tutor  at  Oxford,  who  was  deceafed ;  but, 
considering  how  much  the  MSS.  were  valued  in  that  univerfity, 
and  how  ferviceable  they  might  be  to  the  (Indents  there,  he  mod 
generoufly  bellowed  them  the  very  next  year  upon  the  Bodleian 
library.  He  continued  to  this  time  a  member  of  the'  church  of 
England;  but  going  fome  time  afterwards  into  France,  he  began 
to  have  religious  fcruples,  and  at  length,  in  1636,  reconciled  him- 
lelf  to  the  church  of  Rome.  He  wr>>te  upon  this  occafion  to 
Laud  an  apology  for  his  conduct ;  and  the  archbilhop  returned 
him  an  anfwer,  full  of  tendeirnefs  and  good  advice,  but,  as  it 
feems,  with  very  little  hopes  of  regaining  him.  In  his  letter  to 
the  archbiihop,  he  took  great  pains  to  convince  him,  that  he  had 
done  nothing  in  this  affair  precipitately,  or  without  due  contedeir.- 
tion  ;  and  he  was  dtiirous  that  the  public  ihould  entertain  the  fame 
opinion  of  him.  As  nothing  alfo  has  been  more  common,  th.-.n 
for  perfons  who  have  changed  their  iyirem  of  religion,  to  vindicate 
their  conduct  by  fetting  forth  their  motives;  fo  with  this  view  he 
publifhed  at  Paris,  in  1638,  a  piece,  entitled,  **  A  Conference 
with  a  Lady  about  the  Choice  of  Religion'.*1  It  r/us  reprinted  at 
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London  in  1654,  and  is  written  in  a  polite,  eafy,  and  concife  ftyle. 
Letters  alfo  palled  the  fame  year  between  him  and  his  coufm  lord 
George  Digby,  upon  the  fame  fubje£r..  The  firlt  from  lord  Digby 
to  Sir  Kenelm  is  dated  Nov.  2,  1638,  from  Sherborne ;  in  which 
his  lordihip  attacks  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  afferts  their 
jnfufficiency  to  decide  the  chfpute  between  the  Papifts  and  the 
Proteftants.  Sir  Kenelm  apologizes  for  them  in  a  letter  dated 
from  London,  Dec.  26,  of  the  lame  year:  and  in  another  letter 
from  Sherborne,  March  29,  1639,  lord  Digby  enlarges  upon  and 
vindicates  what  he  had  laid  in  his  former.  Thefe  letters  were  pub- 
lifhed  at  London  in  16^1,  and  are  written  on  both  fides  with  fo 
much  civility,  that  few  controyerfies  have  been  managed  with  fo 
little  acrimony.  To  fay  the  truth,  this  is  their  chief  merit ;  fmce 
the  matters  to  which  they  relate,  had  been  copioufly  and  juftly 
debated  by  Daille,  and  other  able  writers,  long  before. 

After  a  long  ftay  in  France,  where  he  was  highly  carefTed,  he 
came  over  to  England  ;  and  in  1639  was,  with  Sir  Walter  Mon- 
tague, employed  by  the  queen  to  engage  the  Papitls  to  a  liberal 
contribution  to  the  king,  which  they  effected  •  and  thereupon  fome 
ilylecl  the  forces  then  raifed  for  his  majefty,  the  Popifh  army.  Jan. 
1640,  the  Houfe  of  Commons' fent  for  Sir  Kenelm,  in  order  to 
know  how  far,  and  upon  what  grounds,  he  had  acted  in  this 
matter  ;  which  he  opened  to  them  very  clearly,  without  having  the 
leaf!  recourfe  to  fubterfuges  or  evafions.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  being  at  London,  he  was  by  the  parliament  com- 
mined  prifoner  to  Wmcheiter-Houfe  ;  but  at  length,  in  1643,  fet 
at  liberty,  her  majcfly  the  queen  dowager  of  France  having  vouch- 
fafed  to  write  a  letter  with  her  own  hand  in  his  favour.  His  liberty 
was  granted  upon  certain  terms  ;  and  a  very  refpecrJul  letter  written 
in  answer  to  that  of  the  queen.  However,  before  he  quitted  the 
kingdom,  he  was  fummoned  by  a  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, in  order  to  give  an  account  of  any  transactions  he  might 
know  of  between  archbiihop  Laud  and  the  court  of  Rome ;  and 
particularly  as  to  an  offer  fuppofed  to  be  made  to  that  prelate  from 
thence  of  a  cardinal's  hat.  Sir  Kenelm  allured  the  committee, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  fuch  tranfaclicns  ;  and  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  archbiihop  was  what  he  feemed  to  be,  a  very  fincere 
and  learned  Proteftant.  During  his  confinement  at  WincheRer- 
Houfe,  he  was  the  author  of  two  pieces  at  the  leaft,  which  were 
afterwards  made  public;  namely,  i.  4I  Observations  upon  Dr. 
Brown's  Religio  Medici,  1643."  2.  "  Obfervations  on  the  22d 
Stanza  in  the  9th  Canto  of  the  sd  Book  of  Spenfer's  Fairy 
Q^icen,  1644." 

His  appearance  in  France  was  highly  agreeable  to  many  of  the 
learned  in  that  kingdom  •  who  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  abilities, 
and  were  charmed  with  the  life  and  freedom  of  his  converfation. 
It  was  probably  about  this  time  that,  having  read  the  Avritings  of 
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Defcartes,  he  refolved  to  go  to  Holland  on  purpofe  to  fee  him. 
He  did  fo,  and  found  him  in  his  retirement  at  Egmond.  There, 
after  converfing  with  him  upon  philofophical  fubje&s  fome  time, 
without  making  himfelf  known,  Defcartes,  who  had  read  fome  of 
his  works,  told  him,  that  "  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  was  the  fa- 
mous Sir  Kenelm  Digby  1"  "  And  if  you,  Sir,'*  replied  the  knight, 
were  not  the  illuilrious  M.  Defcartes,  1  mould  not  have  come  here 
on  purpofe  to  fee  you."  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  had  many  con- 
ferejices  afterwards  with  Defcartes  at  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the 
beft  part  of  the  enfuing  winter,  and  employed  himfelf  in  digefting 
that  philofophy,  which  he  had  been  long  meditating;  and  which 
lie  published  in  his  own  language,  but  with  a  licence  or  privilege 
from  the  French  king,  the  year  following.  Their  titles  are,  i. 
"  A  Treatife  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies."  2.  "  A  Treatife  de- 
claring the  Operations  and  Nature  of  Man's  Soul,  out  of  which 
the  Immortality  of  reafonable  Souls  is  evinced."  Both  printed  at 
Paris  in  1644,  and  often  reprinted  at  London.  He  published 
alfo,  3.  "  Inftitutionum  Peripateticarum  Libri  quinque,  cum  Ap- 
pendice Theologica  deOrigine  Mundi,  Paris,  1651  :"  which  piece, 
joined  to  the  two  former,  tranflated  into  Latin  by  J.  L.  together 
v/ith  a  preface  in  the  fame  language  by  Thomas  Albius,  that  is, 
Thomas  White,  was  printed  at  London  in  410.  1669. 

After  the  king's   affairs   were  totally  ruined,  Sir  Kenelm  found 
himfelf  under  the  neceility  of  returning  into   England,  in  order  to 
compound  for   his  eftate.      The  parliament  however,  for  reafons 
which    will  prefently   appear,    did   not  judge  it   proper  that    he 
fhould  remain  here ;   and  therefore  not  only   ordered  him  to  with- 
draw, but  voted,  that  if  he  fhould  afterwards  at  any  time  return, 
without  leave  of  the  houfe   firft  obtained,  he  fhould  lofe  both  life 
and  eftate.     Upon   this  he  went  again   to  France,  where  he  was 
very  kindly  received  by  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  dowager  of  Eng- 
land, to   whom  he  had  been  for  fome  time  chancellor.     He  was 
fent  by  her  not  long  after  into  Italy,  and  at  firft  well  received  by 
Innocent  X.  but  Wood  fays,  behaved   to   the  Pope  fo  haughtily, 
that  he  quickly  loft  his  good  opinion;   and  adds  further,  that  there 
was  a  fuipicion  of  his  being  no  faithful  fteward  of  the  contributions 
raifed  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  the  affiftance  of  the  diftreffed 
Catholics  in  England.     After  Cromwell  had  alfumed  the  fupreme 
power,  Sir  Kenelm,  who  had  then  nothing  to  fear  from  the  par- 
liament, ventured  to  return  home,  and  continued  here  a  great  part 
of  16,55  '•>  when  it   has  generally  been  fuppofed,  that  he   was  em- 
barked in  the  great  defign  of  reconciling  the  Papifts  to  the  pro- 
tector. 

After  fome  flay  at  Paris,  he  fpent  the  fummer  of  16^6  at  Tou- 
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loufe  ;  where  he  converfed  with  feveral  learned  and  ingenious  men, 
to  whom  he  communicated,  not  only  mathematical,  phyfical,  and 
l   dilcoveries  of  his  own,  but  alfo  any  thing  of  this 

nature 
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he  received  from  his  friends  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Amo  ig  th-.-fe  was  a  rclati  n  he  had  obtained  of  a  city  in  Barbary 
under  the  king  of  Tripoli,  which  was  faicl  to  be  turned  into  Rone 
in  a  very  few  hours,  by  a  petrifying  vapour  out  of  the  earth  ;  that 
is,  men,  beads,  trees,  houfes,  uteniils,  and  the  like,  (remaining  all 
in  the  fame  poftiire,  as  children  at  their  mothers'  breafb,  &c.  He 
had  this  account  from  Fitton,  an  Englishman  rending  in  Florence 
as  library-keeper  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  ;  and  Fitton  from 
the  grand  duke,  who  a  little  before  had  written  to  the  balfa  of  Tri- 
poli to  know  the  truth.  Sir  Kenelm  fent  it  to  a  friend  in  England  ; 
and  it  was  at  length  infer  ted  in  the  "  Mercurius  Politicus."  This 
drew  a  very  fevere  cenfure  upon  our  author  from  the  famous  Henry 
Stubbes,  who  called  him  on  that  account,  "  The  Pliny  of  his  age 
for  lying."  However,  we  may  fay  in  his  vindication,  that  ac- 
counts have  been  given  of  inch  a  city  by  modern  writers  ;  and  that 
thefe  accounts  are  in  fome  meafure  confirmed  by  a  paper,  delivered 
to  Richard  Waller,  Efq;  F.  R.  S.  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  the 
•Englifh  conful  at  Tripoli,  Nov.  12,  1713. 

In  io,57i  we  find  him  at  Montpelier ;  whither  he  went,  partly 
for  the  fake  of  his  health,  which  began  to  be  impaired  by  fevcrc 
{its  of  the  (tone,  and  partly  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  learned 
fociety  of  feveral  ingenious  perfons,  who  had  formed  themfelves 
into  a  kind  of  academy  there.  To  thefe  he  read,  in  French,  his 
"  Difcourfe  of  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  the  Powder  of  Sympathy.*' 
It  was  tranilated  into  Englifh,  and  printed  at  London;  and  after- 
wards into  Latin,  and  reprinted  in  1669,  with  tf  The  Treatife  of 
Bodies,  &c."  He  fpent  the  year  1658,  and  part  of  16,59,  'm  tne 
Lower  Germany  ;  and  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  we  find,  him 
in  1660.  He  returned  the  year  following  to  England,  and  was 
very  well  received  at  court ;  although  the  m Snifters  were  far  from 
being  ignorant  of  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  attention 
he  paid  to  Cromwell,  while  the  king  was  in  exile.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  any  other  favour  was  fhevvn  him,  than  fccmcd 
to  be  due  to  a  man  of  letters.  In  the  fir  ft  fettlement  of  the 
Royal  Society,  we  find  him  appointed  one  of  the  council,  by  the 
title  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  knight,  chancellor  to  our  dear  mother 
queen  Mary.  As  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he  attended  the 
meetings  of  this  fociety;  and  aflifted  in  the  improvements  that 
were  then  made  in  natural  knowledge.  One  of  his  diicourfes, 
*'  Concerning  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,"  was  printed  in  1661  ; 
and  it  is  the  only  genuine  work  of  our  author  of  which  we  have  not 
-fpoken.  Several  pieces  were  attributed  to  him,  which  were  pub- 
1  ifhed  after  his  deceafe  by  one  Hartman,  who  was  his  operator,  and 
who  put  his  name  in  the  title-page,  with  a  view  of  recommending 
compofitions  very  unworthy  of  him  to  the  public.  It  may  be 
proper  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  he  tranlbtcd  from  the  Latin 
of  Albertus  Magnus,  a  piece,  entitled,  "  A  Treaiiic  of  adhering 
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to  God/*  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1654;  and  that  he  had 
formed  a  defign  of  collecting  and  publishing  the  works  of  Roger 
Bacon. 

In  1665,  his  old  diilemper  the  (lone  increafecl  upon  him  much, 
and  brought  him  very  low  ;  which  made  him  defirous,  as  it  is  faid, 
of  going  to  France.  This  however  he  did  not  live  tq  accompli  Qi, 
but  died  on  his  birth-day,  June  11,  that  year;  and  was  interred  in 
a  vault  built  at  his  own  charge  in  Chrift-Church  within  Newgate, 
London.  It  was  built  fome  years  before  for  his  wife  Venetra, 
daughter  and  coheirefs  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  of  Tongue-Cattle 
in  Shropfhire  ;  and  over  it  was  creeled  to  her  memory  a  noble  mo- 
nument of  black  marble,  with  her  buft  made  of  copper  gilt ;  but  this 
monument  was  deitroyed  by  the  fire  of  London  in  1666.  His  library, 
which  was  juitly  eileemed  a  moil  valuable  collection,  had  beeiv 
tranfported  into  France  at  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  troubles, 
and  improved  there  at  a  very  considerable  expence  ;  but,  as  he  was 
no  fi'bjecl:  of  his  mod  Chriftian  majefly's,  it  became,  according 
to  that  branch  of  the  prerogative,  which  the  French  ftyle  "  Droil 
4'AiuSaLn,"  the  property  of  the  crown  upon  his  deceafe.  He  left 
an  only  ion,  John  Digby,  Efq;  who  fucceeded  to  the  family  eiiate. 
He  had  an  elder  ion,  Kenelin  Digby,  Efq;  of  great  abilities  and  vir- 
tues ;  but  this  gentleman  appearing  in  amis  for  Charles  I.  after  that 
monarch  was  utterly  incapable  of  making  the  leait  refinance,  was 
flain  at  the  battle  of  St.  Neot's  in  Huiitingdonfhire,  July,  7,  16.18. 


DIGBY  (Lord  GEORGE),  an  Englifh  nobleman  of  great  parts, 
;as  fon  -of  John  Digby,  earl  of  Briftol,  ana  born  at  Madrid  in 
October  1612.  In  1626,  he  was  entered  of  Magdalen-College  in 
Oxford-,  where  he  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  the  well-known 
Peter  Heyiin,  and  gave  manifefl  proofs  of  thofe  great  endowments, 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  diftinguifhed.  In  1636,  lie  was 
created  M.  A.  there,  juft  after  Charles  I.  had  left  Oxford  ;  where 
he  had  been  fplendidly  entertained  by  the  univerilty,  and  particu- 
larly at  St,  John's-Coiiege,  by  Dr.  Laud,  afterwards  archbithop  of 
Canterbury,  In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament,  he  was 
difafieciexl  to  the  court,  and  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  charge  againft  the  earl  of  SirafFord,  in  1640  ;  but  afterwards 
would  not  cunicnt  to  the  bill,  ««  not  only/'  as  he  faid,  "  becaufe 
he  was  :n;1atisf;eil  in  the  matter  of  lav/,  but  for  that  he  was  more 
unfatisfied  in  the  matter  of  fact."  From  that  tune  he  became  a 
declared  enemy  to  the  parliament,  and  ihev/ed  his  diilike  ot  their 
proceedings  in  a  warm  fpeech  againil  them,  which  he  made  at  the 
palling  of  the  bill  of  attainder  againft  the  faid  earl,  in  April  1641- 
This  fpeech.  \ya-  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  nioifelf,  in  June  fol- 
lowing, expelled  the  Houie  of  Commons.  Jan.  1641-2,  he  \vf  c 
on  a  mciuige  from  ];;>  majcfty  to  Kmgfton  upon  Xliames,  *,-•  .  - 
tain  getitlemcn  then",  with  a  coach  and  fix  horles.  This  ?' 
proved  into  a  warlike  appearance  j  and  accordingly  he  \v  .. .  d 
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of  high  treafon  in  parliament,  upon  pretence  of  his  levying  war 
at  Kingfton  upon  Thames.  Finding  what  umbrage  he  had  given 
to  the  parliament,  and  how  oclious  they  had  made  him  to  the 
people,  he  obtained  leave,  and  a  licence  from  his  majefty,  to  tran- 
fport  hirfifelf  into  Holland ;  whence  he  wrote  feveral  letters  to  his 
friends,  and  one  to  the  queen,  which  was  carried  by  a  perfidious 
confident  to  the  parliament,  and  opened.  In  a  fecret  expedition 
afterwards  to  the  king,  he  was  taken  by  one  of  the  parliament's 
fhips,  and  carried  to  Hull  ;  but  being  in  fuch  a  difguife  that  not 
his  neareft  relation  could  have  known  him,  he  brought  him  lei  f  off 
very  dexteroufly  by  his  artful  management  of  the  governor  Sir 
John  Hotham.  In  1643,  he  was  made  one  of  the  fecretaries  of 
itate  to  the  king,  and  high  fteward  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
in  the  room  of  William,  lord  Say.  In  the  latter  end  of  1645,  he 
went  into  Ireland,  and  expofed  himfelf  to  great  hazards  of  his  life, 
for  the  fervice  of  the  king:  from  thence  he  palled  over  to  Jerfey, 
where  the  prince  of  Wales  was,  and  after  that  into  France,  iri 
order  to  traniacl:  f:;me  important  matters  with-  the  queen  and  cardi- 
nal Mazarine.  Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  he  was  exempted 
from  pardon  by  the  parliament,  and  obliged  to  live  in  exile,  tilt 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  when  he  was  reflcred  to  all  he  had 
loir,  and  made  knight  of  the  Garter.  He  became  very  atlive  in 
public  affairs,  fpoke  frequently  in  parliament,  and  diftingiiiihed 
himfelf  by  his  enmity  to  Clarendon  while  chancellor.  He  died 
at  Chelfea,  March  20,  1676,  after  fucceeding  his  father  as  earl 
of  Briftol. 

Many  of  his  fpeeches  and  letters  are  Hill  extant,  to  be  found 
in  our  hiilorical  collections.  There  are  alfo  letters  of  his  to  his 
coufin  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  againlt  Popery,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  ;  yet  afterwards  he  became  a  Papift  himfelf;  which, 
xvith  feveral  other  inconfiftencies  in  his  chara61er,  has  beenfeverely 
cenfured. 

DIGBY  (JOHN),  earl  of  Briftol,  and  father  of  the  lord  George 
Digby,  was  by  no  means  an  inconfiderable  man,  though  checked 
by  the  circumitances  of  his  times  from  making  io  great  a  figure  as 
his  fon.  He  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  iamily  at  Colefhilf  in 
Warwick  (hire,  and  born  in  1580*  He  was  entered  a  commoner 
of  Magdalen-College,  Oxford,  in  159,5  ;  and,  the  year  following, 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  poet  by  a  copy  of  "  Verles  made  upon 
the  death  of  Sir  Hen.  Unton,  of  Wadley  in  Berks."  Afterwards 
he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and  returned  from  thence  per- 
feclly  accomplifhed  :  fo  that,  foon  falling  under  the  notice  of  king 
James,  he  was  admitted  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber,  and  one 
of  his  majclly's  carvers,  in  1605.  February  following  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood;  and,  in  April  1611,  was  fent 
ambalTador  into  Spain,  as  he  was  afterwards  again  in  161^.  April 
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1616,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  king's  privy-council,  and  vice- 
chamberlain  of  his  majelly's  houiehold;  and  in  1618,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Digby,  of 
Sherborne  in  Dorfetfhire.  In  1620,  he  was  font  arnbaiTador  to 
the  archduke  Albert,  and  the  year  following  to  Ferdinand  the  em- 
peror; as  alfo  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1622,  he  was  fent  arn- 
balTador  extraordinary  to  Spain,  concerning  the  marriage  between 
prince  Charles  and  Maria  daughter  of  Philip  III.  and  the  fame 
year  was  created  earl  oi  Briflol.  Being  attacked,  alter  his  return 
to  England,  by  that  overbearing  man  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
he  repelled  and  worded  him  ;  and  Ihone  greatly  among  the  dif- 
contented  in  parliament.  But  the  violences  of  that  affembly  foon 
difgufling  him,  he  left  them,  and  became  a  zealous  adherer  ,to  the 
king  and  his  caiife  ;  for  which  at  length  he  fuffered  exile,  and  the 
lofs  of  his  eftate.  He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  21,  16,52-3. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works.  Befules  the  verfes  above- 
mentioned,  he  compofed  other  poems  ;  one  of  which,  an  air  f<;r 
three  voices,  was  fet  by  H.  Lavves,  and  published  in  his  "  Airs 
and  Dialogues,'*  at  London  in  16,5.3.  l'  "  A  Tract,  wherein 
are  fet  down  thofe  Motives  and  Ties  of  Religion,  Oaths,  Loyalty, 
and  Gratitude,  which  obliged  him  to  adhere  unto  the  Kino;  in  the 
late  unhappy  Wars  in  England."  2.  "  A  Traft,  wherein  he  vin- 
dicateth  his  Honour  and  Innocency  from  having  hi  any  kind  de- 
ferved  that  injurious  and  mercilefs  Cenfure,  of  being  excepted  from 
Pardon  and  Mercy  either  in  Life  or  Fortunes."  «*.  "-An  AD- 
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pendix  to  the  firft  Tradt."  Thefe  two  traces*,  which,  have  the  ge- 
neral title  of  hi'S  "  Apology,"  together  with  the  appendix.,  and 
two  of  his  fpeeches  in  parliament,  were  printed  at  Caen,  in  1647, 
and  reprinted  in  {656'  The  firft  fpcech  was  upon  May  20,  1642, 
5t  concerning  an  Accommodation  of  Peace  and  Union  between 
the  King  and  his  two  Houies  of  Parliament;"  and  the  fecond  was 
upon  June  11  following,  in  vindication  of  it.  There  are  alfo  ex- 
tant other  fpeeches  of  his ;  one  particularly  "  at  the  Council-Table 
at  Oxford  in  1642,  in  favour  of  the  Continuance  of  the  War  with 
the  Parliament."  It  was  fpoken  after  Edge-Hill  fight,  and  puh- 
lifned  at  London  the  fame  year.  He  alfo  publifhed  at  Caen,  in 
1647,  "  An  Anfwer  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, Feb.  11,  1648,  againit  making  any  more  Addrelies  to  the 
King;"  and  dedicated  it  to  his  good  countrymen  of  England,  and 
fellow-fubje&s  of  Scotland  and  .Ireland.  Several  letters  of  this 
lord  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Cabala." 

Befides  thefe  treatiles  in  the  political  way,  he  was,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  the  author  of  a  work  of  a.  very  different  nature, 
namely,  a  tranflation  of  Peter  du  Moulin's  bock,  entitled,  "  A  De- 
fence of  the  Catholic  Faith,  contained  in  the  Book  of  King  James 
againil  the  Anfwer  of  N.  CoetFeteau,  &c.  t6io."  He  pr-.bably 
undertook  this  laborious  and,  as-one  mould  think,  difagreeable  talk, 
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at  the  requeit  of  that  pedantic  and  theological  monarch  ;  at  leaft,. 
with  a  view  of  currying  favour  with  him.  The  dedication,  how- 
ever, to  the  king  is  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  J.  Sandford, 
his  chaplain. 

DIGGES  (LEONARD),  an  Englifli  gentleman  famous  for  his- 
mathematical  learning,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family, 
and  born  at  Digges-Court  in  the  parifh  of  Barham  in  Kent ;  but 
\ve  know  not  in  what  year.  He  was  feat  to  Univerfity- College  in 
Oxford,  where  he  laid  a  good  foundation  of  learning  ;  and  retiring 
from  thence  without  a  degree,  profecuted  his  ftudies,  and  com- 
pofcd  the  following  works:  namely,  i.  "  Tecl'onicum  :  briefly 
ihewing  the  exact  Meafuring,  and  fpeedy  Reckoning  of  all  Manner 
of  Lands,  Squares,  Timber,  Stones,  Steeples,  &c.  1556,"  41,0, 
Augmented  and  publiihed  again  by  his  foil- Thomas  Digges,  1592, 
4to  ;  and  reprinted  tlrrre  in  1647,  4to'  2*  "  'A  geometrical  prac- 
tical Treatife,  named  Pantometria,  in  three  Books."  This  he  left 
in  MS.  but,  after  his  death,  his  fon  (applied  fuch  parts  of  it  as 
were  ohfciire  and  imperfect,  and  publifhed  it  in  1591,  folio  j  fub- 
joining,  "  A  Difcourfe  geometrical  of  the  five  regular  and  plato- 
nical  Bodies,  containing  fundry  theoretical  and  practical  Propoli- 
tions,  arifing  by  mutual  Conference  of  thefe  Solids,  Infcription^ 
Circumfcription,  and  Transformation."  3.  "  Prognoffication 
everlafting  of  right  good  Eftedt :  or,  Choice  Rules  to  judge  the 
Weather  by  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  &c."  15551  1/5,56,  and 
1-564,  Ato.  Corrected  and  augmented  by  his  fon,  with  divers  ge- 
neral tables,  and  many  compendious  rules,  15.92.  ^to,  He  died, 
about  1574* 

,  DIGGES  (THOMAS),  only  fon  of  Leonard  Digges,  after  & 
liberal  education,  went  and  ftudied  for  fome  time  at  Oxford;  and 
by  the  improvements  he  made  there,  and  the  inftrmStions  of  his 
learned  father,  became  one  of  the  greateit  mathematicians  of  his 
ag:.\  When  queen  Elizabeth  fent  forne  forces  to  ailift  theoppreffed 
inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  Digges  was  appointed  mufter- 
mailer- general  of  them  ;  by  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing fkillt-d  in  military  affairs.  BeHdes  the  revifing,  correcting, 
and  enlarging  fome  pieces  of  his  father's  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  and  published  the  following  learned  works  himfelf:  namely, 

1.  "  Alas   five   fcalx   Mathematics  :  or  Mathematical  Wings  or 
Ladders,    1573,"   ^to.     This  book  contains  feveral  demonftraticnQ 
for  finding  the  parallaxes  of  any  comet,  or  other  celertial  body,  with, 
a  correction  of  the  errors  in  the  ufe  of  the  radius  adronomicus, 

2.  <l  An  arithmetical  military  Treatife,.  containing  fo  much  of  Arith- 
metic as  is  neceilary  towards  Military  Difcipline,    1579,"  4to>      3* 
"  A   geometrical  .Treatife,  named    Stratioticos,  requisite  for  the 
Perfection  oi  Soldiers,  2579,"  410.     This  was  begun  by  his  father, 
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but  finifhed  by  himfelf.  They  were  both  reprinted  together  in 
-1590,  with  feveral  amendments  and  additions,  under  this  title  : 
•"  An  arithmetical  warlike  Treatife,  named  Stratioticos,  compen- 
dionily  teaching  the  Science  of  Numbers,  as  well  in  Fractions  as 
Integers,  and  fo  much  of  the  Rules  and  Equations  algebraical,  and 
Art  of  Numbers  codical,  as  are  requilite  for  the  ProfelTion  of  a 
Souldier.  Together  with  the  Moderne  militarie  Difcipiine,  Offices, 
•Lawes,  and  Orders  in  every  well-governed  Carnpe  and  Annie,  in- 
violably to  be  obferved."  At  the  end  of  this  work  there  are  two 
pieces  ;  the  firft,  -entitled,  "  A  briefe  and  true  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Earle  of  Leycefter,  for  the  Reliefe  of  the  Towne 
of  Sluce,  from  his  Arrival  at  Vlifhing,  about  the  end  of  June 
1587,  untill  the  Surrenclerie  thereof  26  Julii  nextenfuing.  Whereby 
it  (hall  plainelie  appear,  his  Excellencie  was  not  in  anie  Fault  for 
the  Lolfe  of  that  Towne  ;"  the  fecond,  "  A  briefe  Difcourfe 
what  Orders  were  bed  for  repulfing  of  foraine  Forces,  if  at  any 
Time  they  ihould  invade  us  by  fea  in  Kent,  or  elfewhere."  4. 
&<  A  perfect  Defcription  of  the  celeitial  Orbs,  according  to  the 
mod  ancient  Doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  &c."  This  was  placed 
at  the  end  of  his  father's  "  Prognostication  everlafting.,  &c." 
printed  in  1592,  ^to.  ,5.  "  A  humble  Motive  for  Ailbciation  to 
maintain  the  Religion  eftablifhed,  1601,"  8vo.  To  which  is  added, 
his  "  Letter  to  trie  fame  Purpofe  to  the  Archbifhops  and  Bilhops 
of  England."  6.  "  England's  Defence  :  or,  A  Treatife  concern- 
ing Invafion."  This  is  a  tract  of  the  fame  nature  with  that 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  "  Stratioticos,"  and  called,  "  A  briefe 
Difcourfe,  &c."  It  was  written  in  1599,  but  not  publiihed  till 
1686.  7.  "  A  Letter  printed  before  Dr.  John  Dee's  Parallatica; 
Comrnentationis  praxeofque  nuclens  quidam,  1573,"  4to.  ^Be- 
fides  thefe  and  his  "  Nova  corpora,"  he  had  by  him  feveral  ma- 
thematical treatifes  ready  for  the  prefs  ;  which,  by  reafon  of  law- 
fuits  and  other  avocations,  he  was  hindered  from  publishing.  He 
died  in  1595,  but  we  know  not  at  what  age.  He  married,  and 
.had  fons  and  daughters ;  of  which  more  will  be  faid  in  the  next 
article. 

DIGGES  (Sir  DUDLEY),  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas  Digges,  juft 
mentioned,  was  born  in  1583  ;  and  entered  a  gentleman-com- 
moner of  Univerfity-College  in  Oxford,  1598.  Having  taken  the 
•degree  of  B.  A.  in  1601,  he  went  and  f  hi  died  for  fome  time  at 
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the  inns  of  court;  and  then  travelled  beyond  fea,  having  before 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  After  feeing  and  obferving 
much,  he  returned  home,  and  led  a  retired  life,  till  1618  ;  when 
he  was  fent  by  James  I.  ambafifador  to  the  czar,  or  emperor  of 
'Ruffia.  Two  years  after  he  was  commillioned  with  Sir  Maurice 
Abbot  to  go  to  Holland,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rcftitution  of  gootls^ 
taken  by  the  Dutch  from  fome  Engliihmen  in  the  Eaft-lndies. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  third  parliament  of  James  I.  which  met 
at  Weftmmfter  Jan.  30,  1620-1 ;  and  was  fo  little  compliant  .with 
the  court  meafures,  as  to  be  ranked  among  thofe  whom  the  king 
called  ill-tempered  fpirits.  He  was  likewife  a  member  of  the  firit 
parliament  of  Charles  I.  in  1626  ;  and  not  only  joined  with  thofe 
eminent  patriots,  who  were  for  bringing  Villiers,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham to  an  account,  but  was  indeed  one  of  the  chief  managers 
in  that  affair,  and  fo  very  active,  that  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  though  foon  releafed.  He  was  again  member  of  the  third 
parliament  of  Charles  I.  in  1627^  being  one  of  the  knights  of 
the  (hire  for  Kent ;  but  feemed  to  be  more  moderate  in  his  oppo- 
fition  to  the  court,  than  he  was  in  the  two  laft,  and  voted  for  the 
clifpatch  of  the  fubfidies.  Neverthelefs,  when  any  attempts  were 
made  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  or  the  conftitution  of  par- 
liament, his  fpirits  were  roufed,  and  he  openly  exerted  them.  In 
fhort,  he  was  a  man  of  fuch  confequence,  that  the  court  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  gain  him  over  ;  and  accordingly  they  tempted 
him  with  the  advantageous  and  honourable  office  of  mailer  of  tho 
Rolls,  of  which  he  had  a  reverfionary  grant  Nov.  29,  1630,  and 
became  porTeMed  of  it  April  20,  1636,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Julius 
Csefar.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  it  quite  three  years  ;  for  he  died 
March  8,  1638-9,  and  his  death  was  reckoned  among  the  public 
calamities  of  thofe  times. 

He  was  a  worthy  good  man,  and,  as  a  certain  \vriter  fays,  "  a 
great  atTertor  of  his  country's  liberty  in  the  word  of  times."  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  performances  in  the  literary  way:  i. 
"  A  Defence  of  Trade  :  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Knt. 
Governor  of  the  Eaft-India  Company,  1615,"  4to.  After  his 
death,  there  was  printed  under  his  name,  2.  "  A  Difcotirfe  con- 
cerning the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Subject,  in  a  Conference 
defired  by  the  Lords,  and  had  by  a  Committee  of  both  Houfes, 
April  3,  1628,  1642,"  4to.  3.  He  made  feveral  fpeeches  upon  va- 
lious  occaiions,  inferted  in  "  Rumworth's  Collections'*  and  "  Ephe- 
meris  Parliamentaria."  4.  He  collected  the  letters  that  palfed  be- 
tween the  lord  Burle'gh,  Sir  Francis  Walfmgham,  and  others., 
about  the  intended  marriages  of  queen  Elizabeth  with  the  duke  of 
Anjou  in  1570,  and  with  the  duke  of  Alencon  in  1581.  They 
were  publimed  in  1655,  folio.  The  publifher,-  who  Ijgns  hirnfelf 
A.  H.  fays  in  the  preface,  that  "  this  piece  was  never  intended 
for  the  prefs,  but  had  flept  long  amongft  the  papers  of  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  a  perfonage  of  known  wifdom  and  integrity,  and  who  un- 
deriiood  well  the  value  of  this  manufcript,  which  had  nothing  forged 
cr  fuppofitious  in  it. 

Sir  Dudley  had  a  brother  Thomas,  and  a  fon  Dudley,  who  were 
both  learned  men  and  authors.  His  brother  Thomas  was  educated 
in  Univerihy-College,  Oxford,  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1606, 
removed  to  London  j  ami  then,  travelling  beyond  fea,  ftudied  in 

fore'gn 
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foreign  Univerfities  :  from  whence  returning  a  good  fcholar,  and 
an  accomplished  perfon,  he  was  created  M.  A.  in  1626.  He  tranf- 
lated  from  Spaniih  into  Englifh  u  Gerardo,  the  Unfortunate  Spa- 
niard, 1622,"  410.  written,  by  Goncalo  de  Cefpedes :  and,  from 
Latin  into  Engliih  verfe,  "  Claudian's  Rape  of  Proferpine,  1617," 
4to.  He  died  in  163,5,  being  accounted  a  good  poet  and  orator; 
and  a  great  matter  of  the  Engliih,  French,  and  Spanifh  lan- 
guages. 

His  fon  Dudley,  who  was  his  third  fon,  was  alfo  of  Univerfity- 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1631-2  ; 
and  the  year  after  was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls-College.  He 
took  a  mailer's  degree  in  1635  ;  and  became  a  good  poet  and  lin- 
guift,  and  a  general  fcholar.  He  died  in  1643  ;  having  dittin- 
guiihcd  himfelf  only  by  the  two  following  productions  :  i.  "  An 
Anfwer  to  a  printed  Book  entitled,  Obfervations  upon  fome  of  his 
Majefty's  late  Anfwers  and  Expreifes,  Oxon,  1642."  2.  "  The 
Unlawfulnefs  of  Subjects  taking  up  Arms  againit  their  Sovereign 
in  what  Cafe  foever,  with  Anfwers  to  all  Objections,  Lond. 
1643,"  4to. 

DIGGES  (WE-ST),  was  a  celebrated  comedian,  formerly  of 
the  Hay  market,  and  for  fome  time  manager  of  the  Edinburgh 
theatre.  This  gentleman  is  frequently  fpoken  of  in  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy's memoirs.  He  performed  latterly  in  Dublin,  and  became 
ufeful  to  the  I  rim  manager  by  giving  him  iecret  inftructions^  he 
was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  paralytic  ftroke,  which  rendered  him 
incapable  of  following  his  profeilion.  Necefiity  now  obliged  him 
to  play  the  fycophant  off  the  ftage,  and  become  entirely  the  ma- 
nager's inttr<iment :  this  procured  him  an  allowance,  but  at  the 
fame  time,  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  all  the  company.  His  firft  ap- 
pearance upon  the  ftage  was  at  Dublin  in  1749.  He  died  at  Cork 
in  1786. 

DINOCRATES,  a  celebrated  ancient  architect  of  Macedonia, 
of  whom  feveral  extraordinary  things  are  related.  He  laid  out  the 
Mount  Athos  into  the  form  of  a  man,  in  whofe  left  hand  he 
defigned  the  walls  of  a  great  city,  and  all  the  rivers  of  the  mount 
to  flow  into  his  right,  and  from  thence  into  the  fea.  Alexander 
feemed  pleafed  with  his  defign,  but,  after  fome  little  debate  about 
it,  declined  putting  it  in  execution.  However,  he  kept  the  archi- 
tect, and  took  him  into  Egypt,  where  he  employed  him  in  mark- 
ing out  and  building  the  city  of  Alexandria.  Another  memorable 
initance  of  Dinocrates's  architectonic  {kill  is  his  reftoring,  and 
building,  in  a  more  auguft  and  magnificent  manner  than  before, 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  iiphefus,  after  Heroftratus,  for 
the  fake  of  immortalizing  his  name,  had  deftroyed  it  by  fire.  A 
third  inltance,  more  extraordinary  and  wonderful  than  either  of  the 

former, 
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former,  is  related  by  Pliny  in  his  "  Natural  Hiftory;"  who  tells 
us,  that  he  had  formed  a  fcheme,  by  building  the  dome  of  the 
temple  of  Arfmoe  at  Alexandria  of  loadftone,  to  make  her  image 
all  of  iron -hang  in  the  middle  of  if,  as  if  it  were  in  the  air.  Dino- 
•crates  was  -commanded  to  do  this  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in 
'honour  of  Arfinoe,  who  was  his  lifter  and  his  wife;  but  the  king's 
death,  and  his  .own,  hindered  him  from  proceeding  far,  if  at  .all, 
in  the  defign. 

DIO  (CASSIUS'),  an  ancient  hiftorian,  known  alfo  -by  the  fur- 
si  a  me  s  of  Cocceius  and  Cocceianus,  was  born  at  Nicsea,  a  city  of 
Bithynia,  and  flourifhed  in  the  third  century.  His  father  Apro- 
nianus,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia, 
and  fome  time  after  proconful  of  Cilicia,  under  the  emperors 
'Trajan  and  Adrian.  Dio  was  with  his  father  in  Cilicia ;  and 
from  thence  went  to  Rome,  where  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by 
public  pleadings.  'From  the  reign  of  Commodus,  he  was  a  fenator 
of  Rome ;  was  made  praetor  of  the  city  under  Pertinax ;  and 
•raifed  at  length  to  the  confulfhip,  which  he  held  twice,  and  exer- 
rcifed  the  fecond  time,  jointly  with  the  emperor  Alexander  .Severus* 
He  had  palled -through  federal  great  employments  under  the  pre- 
ceding emperors.  Macrinus  had  made  him  governor  of  Pergamus 
and  Smyrna :  he  commanded  fome  time  in  Africa  ;  and  afterwards 
fiad  the  administration  of  Auftria  and  Hungary,  then  called 
Pannonia,  committed  -to  him.  He  undertook  the  tafk  of  writing 
ihiftory,  as  he  informs  us  himfelf,  becaufe  'he  was  admoniflied  and 
commanded  to  do  it  by  a  vifion  from  heaven  ;  and  he  tells  us  alfo, 
that  he  fpent  ten  years  in  collecting  materials  for  it,  and  12  more 
in  compofing  it.  His  hiftory  began  from  the  building  of  Rome, 
.and  proceeded  to  the  reign'of  Alexander  Severus.  It  was  divided 
into  80  books,  or  eight  decades ;  many  of  which  are  not  no\t 
•extant.  The  fir  ft  34  books  are  loft,  with  part  of  the  g^th.  The 
Hj  following  are  preferved  entire  ;  but  inftead  of  the  laft  20,  of 
which  nothing  more  than  fragments  remain,  we  3iave  only  the 
Epitome,  which  Xiphilinus,  a  monk  of  Conftantinople,  has  given 
,of  them.  Photius  obferves,  that  he  wrote  his  Roman  hiftory,  as 
others  had  alfo  done,  not  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  only,  but 
•From  the  defcent  of  ./Eneas  into  Italy  ;  which  he  continued  to  the 
year  of  Rome  982,  and  of  Chrift  228,  when,  as  we  have  obferved^ 
lie  was  conful  a  fecond  time  with  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 
What  we  now  have  of  it,  begins  with  the  expedition  of  Lucullus 
againft  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  about  the  year  of  Rome  684, 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  about  the  year 
£06. 

Dio  obtained  leave  of  the  emperor  Severus  to  retire  to  Nicsea, 
•where  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;  after  the  example  of 
thofe  animals,  fays  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  who  always  return  to  die 

in 
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in  their  maniions.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  about  70  years  old 
when  he  died;  although  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  certainly 
known.  His  hiftory  was  firft  printed  at  Paris  1548,  by  Robert 
Stephens,  with  only  the  Greek  ;  but  has  often  been  reprinted  imce 
with  a  Latin  tranilation  by  Xylandcr.  Photius  ranks  the  ftyle  of 
it  amongft  the  moft  elevated  :  Dio  feems,  he  fays,  to  have  imitated 
Thucydides,  whom  he  follows,  efpecially  in  his  narratives  and 
orations  ;  but  he  has  this  advantage  over  him,  that  he  cannot  be 
reproached  with  obfcurity.  Beiides  his  hiftory,  Suidas  afcribes  to 
him  fome  other  compofitions  ;  as,  "  The  Life  of  the-  Philofopher 
Arrianus,"  "  The  Actions  of  Trajan,*'  and  certain  "  Itineraries.*' 
Raphael  Volaterranus  makes  him  alfo  the  author  of  three  books, 
entitled,  "  De  Principe,"  and  fome  fmall  treat  ifes  of  morality. 

DIO  (CHRYSOSTOM),  a  celebrated  orator  and  philofopher  of 
antiquity,  was  born  at  Prufa,  a  city  of  Bithynia",  and  called  Chry- 
foftom  on  account  of  his  eloquence.  When  he  had  gone  through 
the  {Indies  of  his  juvenile  years,  and  was  aim  oft  grown  a  man,  he 
travelled  into  Egypt  and  other  countries  in  quell  of  knowledge, 
Afterwards,  in  the  year  94,  he  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
Domitian,  for  fome  liberties  he  allowed  his  tongue  about  a  friend, 
whom  that  tyrannical  emperor  had  put  to  death;,  and,  this  bringing 
liis  own  life  into  danger,  he  banimed  himfelf,  by  the  advice  of  an 
oracle  he  confulted,  to  the  extremities  of  the  Roman  empire,  among 
the  Getes,  the  Myfians,  and  the  Thracir.ns,  as  he  himfelf  relates. 
On  the  death  of  Domitian,  he  put  a  flop  to  a  great  tumult  among 
the  (bldiers  by  the  force  of  his  oratory  :  upon  which  he  was  recalled 
by  Nerva,  and  was  alterwards  fo  dear  to  Trajan,  that  the  emperor 
tiled  to  take  him  up  in  the  fame  gilded  litter  or  chariot  in  which 
he  himfelf  was  carried.  Photius  fays,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a 
fmall  and  (lender  body,  but  of  a  great  and  noble  mind.  He  was 
at  fir  ft  a  fophift,  but  afterwards  quitted  that  profeffion,  and  became 
a  philofopher  ;  following  the  Stoics,  as  far  as  he  thought  the  Stoics 
followed  nature  and  right  reafon.  It  is  faid,  that  hs  affected  a 
prodigious  feverity  of  manners  ;  and  when  he  appeared  in  public, 
•which  was  often,  ufed  to  be  clothed  in  the  (kin  of  a  lion.  How 
Jong  he  lived  is  not  certain  ;  but  he  tells  us  more  than  once,  that  :  j 
fead  reached  old  age.  There  are  extant  of  his  80  orations  and. 
diiTertations  upon  political,  moral,  and  philcfophical  fubje£ts  ; 
which  are  fufiicient  for  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  component 
which  Synefms  has  paid  him,  when  he  fays,  that  we  may  conifer 
him  either  as  an  eagle  or  as  a  fvvan  ;  that  is,  either  as  a  philofopher 
or  as  an  orator. 

DIODATI  (JOHN),  a  famous  minifter,  and  profeflbr  of  theo- 
logy at  Geneva,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1,579.  and  died  at  Geneva 
in  16^2.  He  is  diilinguimed  by  tranflations,  i,  of  "  The  Bible 

into 
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into  Italian,  with  Notes,  Geneva,  1607,"  4to.  The  beft  edition 
at  Geneva  in  1641,  folio.  This  is  faid  to  he  more  a  paraphrafe 
than  a  tranfiation,  and  the  notes  rather  divine  meditations  than 
critical  reflections.  2.  Of  "  The  Bible  into  French,  Geneva, 
1644."  3.  Of  "  Father  Paul's  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
into  French." 

^  --i**1. 

DIODOR-US  (SicuLiis),  an  ancient  hiftorian,  was  born  at 
Agyrium  in  Sicily,  and  flourished  in  the  times  of  Julius  Ccefar  and 
Auguftus.  Diodorus  fays,  in  the  beginning  of  his  work  which  he 
calls  an  Hiftorical  Library,  that  he  was  no  lefs  than  30  years  in 
writing  it,  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  viz.  Rome  ;  where  he  col- 
lected materials,  which  he  could  not  have  procured  elfevvhere* 
There  are  comprifed  in  40  books  the  nioft  remarkable  events  which 
hud  happened  in  the  world  during  the  fpace  of  1138  years;  with- 
out reckoning  what  was  comprehended  in  his  fix  firft  books. of  the 
more  fabulous  times,  viz.  of  ail  which  happened  before  the 
Trojan  war.  But,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  curious,  of  the  40 
books  only  15  are  now  extant.  The  firit  five  are  entire,  and  give 
us  an  account  of  the  fabulous  times  ;  and  explain  the  antiquities 
and  t  ran  factions  of  the  Egyptians,  AiFyrians,  Perfians,  Libyans, 
Grecians,  and  other  nations,  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  five 
next  are  wanting.  The  nth  begins  at' Xerxes's  expedition  into 
Greece  ;  from  whence,  to  the  end  of  the  2oth,  which  brings  the 
hiftory  down  to  the  year  of  the  world  3650,  the  work  is  entire  j 
but  the  latter  20  are  quite  loft. 

This  hiftorian  was  printed  by  Henry  Stephens,  at  Paris,  1559', 
\vith  the  Greek  only.  Verfions  were  afterwards  made,  one  of  the 

j 

five  firit  books  by  the  Florentine  Poggius,  at  the,  requeft  of  pope 
Nicholas  V.  and  the  reft  have  been  tranflated  fince.  The  bell 
edition  of  Diodorus  is  that  in  2  vols.  folio,  printed  at  Amfterdam, 
1743,  "Grace  &  Latine,  cum  Notis  &  Emendationibus.  variorum, 
cura  Petri  Weirding." 

DIOGENES  (the  Cynic),  was  born  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus  ; 
and  was  expelled  from  thence  for  coining  falfe  money  ;  as  was  his 
father  alfo,  who  was  a  banker.  He  retired  to  Athens,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  philofopher  Antifthenes  to  become  his  mafter.  He 
not  only  fubmitted  to  the  kind  of  life  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
followers  of  that  founder  of  the  Cynics,  but  added  new  degrees  of 
aufterity  to  it.  He  ordered  fomebody  to  provide  him  a  cell  ;  but 
as  that  order  was  hot  fpeedily  executed,  he  grew  impatient,  and 
{odged  himfelf  in  a  tub.  He  ufed  to  call  himielf  a  vagabond,  who 
had  neither  houfe  nor  country,  was  obliged  to  beg,  was  ill  clothed, 
and  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  :  and  yet  he  took  as  much  pride  in 
thofe  things,  as  Alexander  could  in  the  conqueft  of  the' world.  He 
looked  down  on  all  the  world  with  fcorn.j  he  magifterially  cen- 
3  furcd 
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fured  all  mankind,  and  thought  himfelf  unqueftionably  fuperior  to 
all  other  philofophers. 

Some  perfons  have  charged  this  philofopher  with  d'runkennefs ; 
but  certainly  mod  injuriously.  Far  from  being  a  drinker,  he 
thought  it  ftrange,  that  they  who  are  thirfty  do  not  drink  at  the 
firft  Spring  they  meet  with,  iiiftead  of  hunting  after  choice  wines  ; 
he  thought  them  more  unreafonable  than  brutes  •  and  for  his  own 
part,  he  defired  no  other  liquors  to  quench  his  third,  than  what 
nature  provided  for  him  in  a  river.  Diogenes  had  a  great  prefence 
of  mind,  and  was  therefore  called  by  Plato  "  a  mad  Socrates.*' 
He  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  life  at  Corinth  and  Athens. 
He  died  at  the  former  place,  when  he  was  about  90  years  old  : 
but  authors  are  not  agreed  either  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  his 
death.  Some  fay,  he  died  of  an  overflowing  of  the  gall,  occa- 
floned  by  his  eating  a  neat's-foot  raw  ;  others,  that  he  fuffbcated 
himfelf  by  holding  his  breath  ;  others,  that  he  died  of  the  bite  of 
a  dog  ;  others,  that  he  threw  himfelf  down  a  precipice;  others, 
that  he  ftranpled  himfelf.  He  fhewed  a  frrange  indifference  about 

o  o 

being  buried  ;  nOtwithftanding  he  had  an  honourable  funeral.  He 
was  interred  near  the  gate  of  the  ifthmus  ;  and  his  tomb  adorned 
with  a  column,  on  which  was  placed  a  d<^g  of  marble.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sinope  erecled  alfo  flatutes  ot  bra  Is  to  the  honour 
of  this  philofopher,  their  countryman. 

Diogenes  had  fome  illuftrioiis  difciples,  and  wrote  feveral  book?. 
What  his  religion  was,  or  whether  or  no  he  had  any,  may  well 
be  difputed ;  but  it  is  allowed,  that  his  moral  precepts  were  many 
of  them  very  good.  He  preached  againlt  luxury,  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, and  the  Ipirit  of  revenge,  with  all  poillble  itren^th.  He 
fhewed  the  vanity  of  human  occupations,  from  this  reafon  princi- 
pally, that  we  negle6l  to  regulate  our  internal  faculties  and  pailions, 
\vhile  we  fpend  all  our  time  upon  things  external.  It  n\ui\  not  be 
diffembled,  however,  that  lie  held  fome  moil  admirable  maxims  ; 
and  the  moft  exceptionable  circumilance  of  his  life,  was  his  com- 
mitting acts  of  carnality  in  the  open  view  of  the  world.  He 
ufed  to  argue  thus,  in  the  defence  of  them:  It  is  no  iin  to  dine, 
therefore  it  is  no  fin  to  dine  in  the  flreets.  On  this  foundation  he 
ate  any  where,  and  pretended  his  principle  was  10  be  extended  to 
all  natural  wants  ;  fo  that,  as  it  vvrs  allowable  to  lie  with  a  woman, 
he  concluded  there  was  no  harm  in  lying  wiih  her  publicly.  Nay, 
he  extended  it,  if  hiftory  can  be  credited,  even  to  unnatural  wants  ; 
for  he  mads  no  fcruple  to  be  guilty  of  felf-pollntion  in  the  ftreets. 

His  manner  of  confuting  the  philofopher  who  denied  the  exii- 
tence  of  motion,  has  been  much  admired^;  it  was  by  riling  iroui 
his  feat  and  walking. 


•  • 

DIOGENES  (LAERTIUS),  fo  called   from   Lsertius,    a  town 

of  Cilicia,   where   he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  bom,  is  an  ancient 
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Greek  author,  who  wrote  ten  books  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Philo- 
fnphers,"  Itill  extant.  In  what  age  he  flourifhed,  is  not  eafy  to 
determine.  The  oldeft  writers  who  mention  him  are  Sopater 
Alcxandrinus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great, 
and  Hefyehius  Milefius,  who  lived  under  Juftinian.  Diogenes 
often  fpeaks  in  terms  of  approbation  of  Plutarch  and  Phavorinus  ; 
and  therefore,  as  Plutarch  lived  under  Trajan,  and  Phavorinus 
under  Hadrian,  it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  flourifh  before  the 
reigns  of  thofe  emperors.  Menage  has  fixed  him  to  the  time  of 
Severus  ;  that  is,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  200  ;  and  from  certain 
expreflions  in  him  fome  have  fancied  him  to  have  been  a  Chrift ian  ; 
but,  as  Menage  obferves,  the  immoderate  praifes  he  bellows  upon 
Epicurus  will  not  fuffer  us  to  believe  this,  but  incline  us  rather  to 
fuppofe  that  he  was  an  Epicurean.  He  divided  his  "  Lives"  into 
books,  and  infcribed  them  to  a  learned  lady  of  the  Platonic  fchool, 
as  he  himfelf  intimates  in  his  "  Life  of  Plato."  His  books  mew 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  tmiverfal  reading ;  but  as  a  writer  he  is 
very  exceptionable,  both  as  to  the  difpofal  and  the  defect  of  his 
materials. 

There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Philofo- 
phers ;"  but  the  beft  is  that  printed  in  two  volumes  41.0.  at  Amfter- 
dam,  1693.  Befides  this,  Laertius  wrote  a  book  of  "  Epigrams 
upon  illutlrious  Men,"  called  "  Pammetrus,"  from  its  various 
kinds  of  metre  :  but  this  is  not  extant. 

DION  IS  (PETER),  a  French  furgeon,  and  the  rirft  who  demorr- 
{Irated  anatomical  difle&ions  and  chirurgical  operations,  eftablifhed 
by  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  royal  garden  of  plants.  This  ingenious 
perfon  died  in  1718,  after  having  produced  feveral  works,  which 
were  well  received  in  his  own  and  foreign  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal are,  i.  "  Un  Cours  d'Operations  de  Chinirgie."  2.  "  L'Ana- 
totnie  de  FHomme.'*  This  was  tranflated  by  the  Jefuit  Parenniu 
into  the  language  of  the  Tartars.  3.  "  Traire  de  la  Maniere  dc 
fecour  r  les  Femmes  dans  les  Accouchemens, 


DIONYSIUS  (THE  PERIEGETIC),  an  ancient  poet  and  geogra- 
pher, concerning  whofe  perfon  and  affairs  we  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation, but  what  we  derive  from  the  elder  Pliny,  who  tells  us,  that 
"  Dionylius  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  that  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  fent  by  Auguftus,  to  furvey  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  make  reports  and  obfervations  about  its  ftate  and 
condition,  for  the  ufe  of  the  emperor's  elded  fon,  who  was  at  that 
time  preparing  an  expedition  into  Armenia,  Parthia,  and  Arabia.*' 
This  pailage,  though  feemingly  explicit  enough,  has  not  been 
thought  fufficient  by  the  critics  to  determine  the  time  when 
Dionyfius  lived,  whether  under  the  firit  Auguihis  Ca:-far,  or  under 
fome  of  the  late  emperors,  who  aiTumcd  his  name:  but  Voiiius 

and 
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and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  former  is  the  emperor  meant 
by  Pliny.  Dionyfms  wrote  a  great  number  of  pieces,  reckoned 
up  by  Suuias  and  his  commentator  Euftathius  :  but  his  "  Periegells," 
or  "  Survey  of  the  World,"  is  the  only  one  we  have  remaining; 
and  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  fay,  that  this  is  one  of  the  moft 
exacl:  fyftems  of  ancient  geograghy,  when  it  has  been  already 
obferved,  that  Pliny  him  fell  propofed  it  for  his  pattern. 

DIONYSIUS  (HALICARNASSENSIS),  an  hiftorian  and  critic 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  HalicarnafTus,  a  town  in  Caria  ;  which 
is  alfo  memorable  for  having  produced  Herodotus  before  him.  He 
came  to  Rome  foon  after  Auguftus  had  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
wars,  which  was  about  30  years  before  Chrift  ;  and  continued 
there,  as  he  himfelf  relates,  22  years,  learning  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  making  all  neceflary  provifion  for  the  delign  he  had  in  hand  of 
writing  the  Roman  hiftory.  His  hiirory  is  entitled  "  Of  the 
Roman  Antiquities,"  and  was  comprised  in  20  books,  of  which 
only  the  11  firft  are  now  extant.  They  conclude  with  the  time 
when  the  con  fills  re  fumed  the  chief  authority  of  the  republic,  after 
the  government  of  the  decemviri ;  which  happened  312  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  entire  work  extended  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  firft  Punic  war,  ending  where  Polybius  begins  his 
hillory,  which  is  about  200  years  later.  The  reputation  of  this 
hiftorian  ftands  very  high  on  many  accounts.  As  to  what  relates 
to  chronology,  all  the  critics  have  been  apt  to  prefer  him  even  to 
Livy  himfelf:  and  Scaliger  declares,  in  his  <{  Animadverfions  upon 
Eufebius,"  that  we  have  no  author  remaining,  who  has  fo  well 
obferved  the  order  of  years.  His  ftyle  and  diction  are  fo  clear  and 
elegant,  that  many  have  thought  him  the  beft  author  to  be  ftudied 
by  thofe  who  would  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue. 

Befides  the  "  Roman  Antiquities,"  there  are  other  writings  of 
his  extant,  critical  and  rhetorical.  His  moft  admired  piece  in  this 
way  is  "  De  Structure  Orationis,"  firft  printed  by  Aldus  at  Venice 
in  the  year  1508:  it  has  undergone  feveral  impreflions  fmce,  with 
a  Latin  verfion  joined  to  it ;  but  thelaft  and  beft  was  that  by  Upton, 
printed  at  London  in  1702.  Several  other  little  compolitions  of 
the  fame  kind,  ftill  extant,  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  tafte 
in  the  belles  lettres,  and  of  great  critical  exactnefs  ;  and  nothing 
can  more  clearly  convince  us  of  the  vaft  reputation  and  high  au- 
thority he  poilefTed  at  Rome  among  the  learned,  than  Pompey's 
ilngling  him  out  to  give  a  judgment  of  the  firft  Greek  hiftorians, 
and  efpecially  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon. 

DIONYSIUS  (AREOPAGITA),  was  born  at  Athens,  and 
educated  there.  He  went  afterwards  to  Heliopolis  in  Egypt ; 
where,  if  we  may  believe  fume  writers  of  his  life,  he  faw  that 
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wonderful  eclipfe  which  happened  at  our  Saviour's  paffion,  and 
was  urged  by  fome  extraordinary  impulfe  to  cry  out,  "  Either 
God  himfelf  fuffers,  or  condoles  with  him  who  does."  At  his 
return  to  Athens,  he  was  elected  into  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
from  whence  he  derived  his  name  of  Areopagita.  About  the  year 
$3,  he  embraced  Chnfiianiiy,  and,  as  fome  fay,  was  appointed 
full  bilhop  of  Athens  by  St.  Paul  ;  nay,  was  even  confecrated  by 
the  hands  of  St.  Paul.  Ot  his  converfion  we  have  an  account  in 
Acts,  ch.  xvii.  He  is  fr.ppofed  to  have  fuffered  martyrdom  ;  but 
whether  under  Doirntian,  Trajan,  or  Adrian,  is  not  certain.  We 
have  nothing  remaining  under  his  name,  but  what  there  is  the 
greateft  reafon  to  believe  fpurious. 

DIONYSIUS  (B;fhop  of  Corinth),  flourifhed  under  the  reigns 
of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Commodus  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to 'have 
fufFered  martyrdom  about  the  year  178.  We  know  little  more  of 
him  than  what  appears  from  fome  of  his  epillles,  preferved  by 
Eufcbius  :  from  which  we  learn,  that  he  was  not  only  very  diligent 
in  his  paftoral  care  over  the  flock  committed  to  him,  but  that  he 
extended  this  caie  likewife  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  countries 
and  cities.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  he 
exhorts  them  to  peace  and  concord  :  another  to  the  Athenians,  in 
which  he  recommends  purity  of  faith  and  evangelical  holinefs:  a 
third  to  the  Nicomedians,  to  bid  them  beware  of  the  herefy  of 
Marcion  :  a  fourth  to  the  churches  of  Crete  :  a  fifth  to  the  churches 
of  Pontus  :  a  fixth  to  the  Gnoflians,  in  which  he  admonifhes 
Pinytus,  their  bilhop,  not  to  impofetoo  feverely  upon  the  brethren 
the  heavy  b^den  of  continence,  but  to  confider  the  frailties  and 
infirmities  of  the  fiefh.  He  wrote  alfo  a  fevtnth  letter  to  the 
Romans,  in  which  he  mentions  the  famous  epiille  of  Clemens  to 
the  Corinthians;  which,  as  we  learn  from  him,  was  wont  at  that 
time  to  be  publicly  read  in  their  churches.  But  none  of  thefe 
letters  arc  now  extant. 

DIONYSIUS  (Bifhop  of  Alexandria),  was  born  a  Heathen, 
and  of  an  ancient  and  ii'ui'rrious  family.  He  was  a  diligent  in- 
quirer alter  truth,  which  he  looked  for  in  vain  among  the  fedts 
of  ph'lofophers  ;  but  at  laft  found  it  in  Chriilianity,  in  which  he 
wac  rrobsbly  confirmed  by  his  preceptor  Origen.  He  was  made  2 
pn  /•  ter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria  in  232  j  and,  in  247,  was 
railed  to  that  iee  upon  the  death  of  Heracles.  When  the  Decian, 
j  ucion  an»fe,  he  was  feized  by  the  foldiers  and  fent  toTapoiiris, 
town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopus;  but  he  efcaped 

ut  being  hurt,  of  which  there  is  a  marvellous  account  in  the 

ents  of  one   of   his  letters,    which    Eufebius  has  preferved. 

:d    nf>t    come   off    io   well    under    the    Valerian   perfecution,. 

i  began  in  2,57  :  for  then  he  was  forcibly  hurried  off  in  the 
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midlt  of  a  dangerous  illnefs,  and  baniihed  to  Cephrus,  a  moft 
defert  and  uncultivated  region  of  Libya,  in  which  terrible  fituatiort 
he  remained  for  three  years.  Afterwards,  when  Gallienus  publifhed 
an  edict  of  toleration  to  the  Chriftians,  he  returned  to  Alexandria, 
and  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  offices  of  his  function,  as  well 
by  converting  Heathens,  as  by  fuppreffing  heretics.  The  iNlovatian 
hereiy  he  laboured  to  put  a  (top  to ;  he  endeavoured  to  quiet  the 
difpute,  which  was  rifen  to  fome  height,  between  Stephen  and 
Cyprian,  concerning  the  re-baptization  of  heretics  :  but  he  at- 
tempted both  thefe  things  with  Chriitian  moderation  and  candor. 
For  it  mud  be  acknowledged  to  his  credit,  that  he  feems  to  have 
poifclFcd  more  of  that  fpirit  of  gentlenefs  and  meeknefs,  than  was 
ufually  to  be  found  in  thofe  primitive  and  zealous  times.  A  little 
before  his  death  he  was  called  to  a  fynod  at  Antioch,  to  defend  the 
divinity  of  Jefus  Chriit  againll  Paul  of  Samofata,  who  was  biihop 
of  Antioch  :  but  he  could  not  appear  by  reafon  of  his  great  age 
and  infirmities.  He  wrote  a  letter  however  to  that  church,  in 
which  he  explained  his  own  opinion  of  the  matter,  and  refuted 
Paul :  whom  he  thought  fo  very  blameab'e  for  advancing  fuch  an. 
error,  that  he  did  not  deign  to  ialute  him  even  by  name.  He  died 
in  the  year  267  ;  and,  though  his  writings  were  very  numerous,  yet 
fcarce  any  of  them  are  come  down  to  us,  except  fome  fragments 
preferred  by  Euiebius. 

DIOPHANTUS  (a  celebrated  mathematician  of  Alexandria), 
is  reputed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  algebra.  He  wrote  13 
books  of  arithmetic,  which  the  astronomer  Regiomontanus  in  his 
preface  to  "  Alfraganus"  tells  us,  are  itill  preferved  in  MS.  in  the 
Vatican  library.  Six  of  thefe  books,  and  one  M  de  numeris  mul- 
tangulis,"  were  firft  publi filed  at  Baiil  by  Xylander  in  1575,  but  in 
a  Latin  veriion  only,  with  the  Greek  fcholia  of  Maximus  PI  amides 
upon  the  two  firit  books,  and  obfervations  of  his  own.  The  fame 
books  were  afterwards  publiihed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris  in 
1621.  When  Diophantus  lived,  is  not  known.  Some  have  placed 
him  before  Chrift,  and  fome  after,  in  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  the 
Antonines  ;  but  all  with  equal  uncertainty.  He  feems  to  have 
been  the  fame  Diophantus  with  him  who  wrote  the  '*  Canon 
Aflronornicus ;  which,  Suidas  tells  us,  was  commented  on  by  the 
celebrated  Hypatb,  the  daughter  of  Theon  of  Alexandria :  and 
his  reputation  appears  to  have  been  very  high  among  the  ancients, 
who.rnade  no  fcruple  to  rank  him  with  Pythagoras  and  Euclid  in 
mathematical  learning.  Meziriac,  in  his  notes  upon  the  fifth,  book 
*4  De  Arithmeticis,"  has  collected,  from  Diophantus's  epitaph  in 
the  "  Anthologia,"  the  following circumitances  of  his  life:  namely, 
that  he  was  married  when  he  was  33  years  old,  and  had  a  fon  born 
five  years  after}  that  his  ion  died  when  he  was  42  years  of  age, 
and  that  his  father  did  not  furviye  him  above  four  years :  from 

which 
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which  it  appears,  that  Diophantus  was    84  years  old   when   he 
died. 

DIOSCORIDES  (PEDACIUS),  an  eminent  phyfician  of  Anax- 
arba,  fince  called  Casfarea,  in  Cilicia,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  compofed  five  books  of  the  "  Materia  Medica." 
Befides  thefe  five  books,  there  are  a  fixth  and  a  feventh  mentioned 
by  Photius  ;  but  the  genuinenefs  of  them  is  juftly  doubted,  fince 
Galen  takes  no  notice  of  them  at  all,  in  feveral  places  where  he 
could  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  overlook  them.  There  are  alfo  two 
other  books  "  upon  iimple  and  compound  medicines  eafy  to  be 
come  at,"  which  have  been  attributed  to  Diofcorides ;  but  thefe 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fpnrious,  though  they  feem  to  have  borne  his 
name  when  /Etius  read  them.  The  firft  edition  of  Diofcorides's 
works  was  published  in  Greek,  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1499: 
they  have  often  been  publimed  fince,  with  verfions  and  notes. 

DOBSON  (WILLIAM),  an  Englifh  painter,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1610.  Who  firft  inflrucled  him  in  the  ufe  of  his  pencil,  is 
uncertain  •  but  of  this  we  are  well  allured ,  that  he  was  put  out 
-early  an  apprentice  to  one  Mr.  Peake,  a  (tationer  and  trader  in 
pictures,  with  whom  he  ferved  his  time.  Nature  inclined  him  very 
powerfully  to  the  practice  of  painting  after  the  life  ;  and,  by  his 
mailer's  procurement,  he  had  the  advantage  of  copying  many 
excellent  pictures,  eipecially  fome  of  Titian  and  Van  Dyck.  How 
much  he  was  beholden  to  the  latter,  may  eafily  be  feen  in  all  his 
works  ;  no  painter  having  ever  come  up  fo  near  to  the  perfection 
of  that  excellent  mailer,  as  this  happy  imitator.  He  was  alfo 
further  indebted  to  the  generofity  of  Van  Dyck,  in  prefenting  him 
to  Charles  I.  who  took  him  into  his  immediate  protection,  kept 
him  in  Oxford  all  the  while  his  ma  jetty  continued  in  that  city,  fat 
feveral  times  to  him  for  his  picture,  and  obliged  the  prince  of 
Wales,  prince  Rupert,  and  molt  of  the  lords  of  his  court,  to  do 
the  like.  He  was  a  fair  middle-fixed  man,  of  a  ready  wit,  and 
p  leafing  converfation  ;  was  fomewhat  looie  and  irregular  in  his 
way  of  living;  and,  notvvithilanding  the  opportunities  he  had  of 
making  his  fortune,  died  poor  at  his  houfe  in  St.  Martin's-Lane, 
in  1647. 

DODART  (DEN.YS),  phyfician  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  member 
of  the  French  academy  of  fciences,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1634. 
Among  other  things,  he  is  the  author  of  a  "  Statica  Medicina 
Gallica:"  and  he  greatly  cultivated  the  theory  of  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration,  treading  clofely  in  the  fleps  of  Sanctorius.  He  made  the 
following  experiment  upon  himfelf.  Upon  the  firft  day  of  Lent 
3677,  he  weighed  116  pounds  and  one  ounce;  after  undergoing 
the  difcipline  and  abftinence  of  Lent,  he  weighed,  on  Eafter-Eve, 
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no  more  than  107  pounds  and  12  ounces.  He  loft  during  this  fea- 
fon,  therefore,  eight  pounds  and  five  ounces.  Thefe  attentions  he 
is  faid  to  have  continued  for  33  years.  He  died  in  1707,  univer- 
fally  regretted.  He  was,  fays  Fontenelle,  of  a  moft  religious  and 
ferious  character,  yet  not  auitere  and  fombrous.  Guy  Patin,  who 
was  as  covetous  of  elogies,  as  he  was  prodigal  of  fatire,  called  him 
"  monftrum  fine  vitio,"  a  prodigy  of  wifdom  and  fcience  without 
any  defect. 

Claude  Dodart,  his  fon,  who  was  alfo  firft  phyfician  to  the  king, 
died  at  Paris  in  1720,  and  left  "  Notes  fur  1'Hiitoire  Generale  des 
Drogues,  par  Pierre  Pomey." 


DODD  (Dr.  WILLIAM),  an  ingenious  divine,  of  curious  but 
unfortunate  memory,  was  born  in  1729,  at  Bourne  in  Lincoln- 
fhire  ;  of  which  place  his  father,  being  a  clergyman,  was  vicar. 
Trained  at  a  private  fchool  in  claffical  learning,  he  was  fent  in 
1745  to  Clare-Hall  in  Cambridge :  where  he  gave  early  proofs  of 
parts  and  fcholarfhip,  and  fo  early  as  in  1747  began  to  publilh 
little  pieces  of  poetry.  He  continued  to  make  frequent  publications 
in  this  light  way,  in  which  however  there  were  always  marks  of 
fpriglulinefs  and  ingenuity.  Jan.  1749-50,  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  with  reputation;  and  that  of  matter  in  1757.  Before  he 
was  in  orders,  he  had  begun  and  finiihed  his  feledliori  of  "  The 
Beauties  of  Shakfpeare,"  which  he  publifhed  foon  after  in  2  vols. 
I2mo.  and,  in  1755,  he  publifhed  "  The  Hymns  of  Cailimachus, 
tranilated  from  the  Greek  into  Englifli  Verfe,  &c."  This  work 
was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  by  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Keene,  bifhop  of  Chefter ;  who,  having  conceived  a  good 
opinion  of  Dodd  at  the  univerfity,  was  defirous  ot  bringing  him 
forward  into  the  world. 

In  17,53,  ne  received  orders  ;  and,  being  now  fettled  in  Lon- 
don, foon  became  a  very  popular  and  celebrated  preacher.  He 
obtained  feveral  Ie£hirefhips;  that  of  Wefl-Ham  and  Bow,  that 
of  St.  James's,  Garlickhithe,  and  that  of  St.  Olave's,  Hart-Street: 
and  he  advanced  his  theological  character  greatly,  by  an  almoft 
uninterrupted  publication  of  lermons  and  tracts  ofv  piety.  For  the 
fame  purpofe  alfo,.  he  was  very  zealous  in  promoting  and  a/fifting 
at  charitable  inititntions,  and  diftinguifhed  himfeif  much  in  regard 
to  the  Magdalen-Hofpital,  which  was  opened  in  Auguft  17,58  ".  he 
became  preacher  at  the  chapel  of  this  charity,  for  which  he  was 
allowed  yearly  icol.  But,  notwithstanding  his  attention  to  fpiri- 
tual  concerns,  he  was  by  no  means  negligent  in  cultivating  his 
temporal  interefls.  In  1759,  he  publifhed  in  2  vols.  i2ino. 
48  Bifhc.p  Hall's  Meditations,"  and  dedicated  them  to  Mifs  Talbot, 
•who  lived  in  the  family  of  archbiihop  Seeker;  and,  on  the  honour 
the  marquis  of  Granby  acquired  in  Germany,  addreffed  "  An  Ode 
to  the  Marchionefe."  IJis  'iedicarioZi  to  Mils  Talbot  was  fome 

how 
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how  or  other  fo  worded,  as  unfortunately  to  mifs  its  aim  ;  for  it 
gave  fuch  offence  to  the  archbiihop,  that,  after  a  warm  cpiftolary 
expoftulation,  his  grace  infifted  on  the  iheet  being  cancelled  in  all 
the  remaining  copies. — This  lady  was  the  author  of  two  vols.  of 
E  flays,  printed  in  1772,  and  of  other  pieces  ;  and  died  Jan.  9, 
1770,  in  her  ^gth  year. 

Dr.  Squire,  who  in  1760  was.  made  bifhop  of  St.  David's,  had 
publiihed  the  year  before  a  work,  entitled,  "  Indifference  for  Re- 
ligion ircxcufable  :"  on  the  appearance  of  which,  Dodd  wrote  a 
fonnet,  and  addreifed  it  to  the  author,  who  was  fo  well  pleafed 
with  this  mark  of  his  attention,  that  in  1761  he  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  in  1763  procured  for  him  a  prebend  of  Brecon.  He 
alfo  puffed  and  flattered  this  bifliop,  who  was  of  a  humour  to  like 
it,  in  a  paper  called  4t  The  Public  Ledger:""  and  he  is  alfo  ftip- 
pofed  to  have  defended  the  mcafures  of  adminift  ration,  in  fome 
political  pieces  ;  from  1760  to  1767,  he  fuperintended  and  contri- 
buted largely  to  "  The  Chritttan  Magazine,"  for  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  proprietors  lool.  yearly.  The  truth  is,  Dodd's 
finances  by  no  means  anfwered  his  ftyle  and  manner  of  living  : 
they  were  indeed  much  too  fmall  for  it :  and  this  obliged  him  to 
recur  to  fuch  methods  of  augmenting  them.  Happy,  if  he  had 
never  recurred  to  expedients  worfe  than  thefe ! 

Still,  however,  he  preferved  theological  appearances  ;  and  he 
now  meditated  a  defign  of  publifhing  a  large  commentary  on  the 
Bible.  In  order  to  give  the  greater  eclat  to  this  undertaking,  and 
draw  the  public  attention  upon  it,  it  was  announced,  that  lord 
Mafham  prefented  him  with  MSS.  of  Mr.  Locke,  found  in  his 
lordfhip's  library  at  Oates  ;  and  that  he  had  helps  alfo  from  MSS. 
of  lord  Clarendon,  Dr.  Waterland,  Gilbert  Weft,  and  other  cele- 
brated men.  He  began  to  publiih  this  commentary  in  1765,  in 
weekly  and  monthly  numbers;  and  continued  to  publifli  it  regu- 
larly, till  it  was  completed  in  3  vols.  folio.  It  was  dedicated  to 
his  patron  bilhop  Squire,  who,  alas !  died  in  May  the  year  follow- 
ing, 1766  ;  and  was  lamented  (we  believe  very  fmcerely)  by  our 
commentator,  in  a  funeral  fermon  dedicated  to  his  widow.  'I  Ins 
year  he  took  the  degree  of  L  L.  D.  at  Cambridge,  having  been 
made  a  chaplain  to  the  king  fome  time  before.  His  next  pub-, 
lication  was  a  volume  of  his  poems,  in  Svo.  In  1769,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  tranflation  from  the  French  of,  "  Sermons  preached  before 
Lewis  XV.  during  his  Minority,  by  Maffillon,  Bp.  of  Clermont." 
They  were  called  **  Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  the  Great,"  and 
infcribed  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  1771,  he  publifhed  "  Ser- 
mons to  Young  Men,"  3  vols.  i2mo.  Thefe  he  dedicated  to  his 
pupils  Charles  Ernft  and  Philip  Stanhope,  now  earl  of  Chefler- 
tieid  :  he  became  tutor  to  the  latter,  by  the  recommendation  of 
bil'hop  Squire  to  the  late  earl  of  C  heller  field. 

In  2772,  he  was  preiented  to   the  living  of  Hoc!  1  Te  in  Buck- 
i  i  .;'  am  hire  ; 
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inghamfhire  :  but  what  could  fuch  preferment  as  this  avail  ?  The 
nabits  of  e>qpence  had  gained  a  wonderful  afcendency  over  him  : 
he  was  vain  ;  he  was  pompous  j  which  perfons,  emerging  from 
low  iituations  in-life,  are  apt  to  be  ;  and  thus  became  involved 
and  finking  under  debts.  To  relieve  himfelf,  he  was  tempted  to 
a  ftep,  which  ruined  him  for  ever  with  the  public  ;  and  this  was, 
to  procure  by  indirect  means  the  reftory  of  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
Square.  On  the  preferment  of  Dr.  Mofs  to-  the  fee  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  in  1774,  that  rectory  fell  to  the  difpofal  of  the  crown: 
upon  which,  Dodd  caufed  an  anonymous  letter  to  be  fent  to  lady 
Aplley,  offering  the  fum  of  3000!.  if  by  her  means  he  could  be 
prefentecl  to  the  living.  Alas!  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  woman: 
the  letter  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  chancellor ;  and, 
after  being  traced  to  the  fender,  laid  before  the  king.  His  name 
was  ordered  to  be  Hoick  out  of  the  lilt  of  chaplains :  the  prefs 
abounded  with  fatire  and  invective  :  he  was  abufed  and  ridiculed 
in  the  papers  of  the  day  :  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  tranfac- 
tion  became  a  fubject  of  entertainment,  in  one  of  Foote's  perfor- 
mances at  the  Haymarket. 

Stung  with  fhame,  if  not  remcrfe,  he  decamped  for  a  feafon  ; 
and  went  to  his  pupil,  then  at  Geneva,  who  added  to  Hockliffe 
the  living  of  VVinge  in  the  fame  county  :  but  this  availed' nothing; 
his  extravagance  continued  undiminfihed,  and  drove  h'm  to  fchemes, 
which  covered  him  with  infamy.  He  descended  fo  low,  as  to  be- 
come the  editor  of  a  newfpaper,  and  is  laid  to  have  attempted  a 
difengagement  from  his  debts  by  a  eommlffion  of  bankruptcy,  in. 
which  however  he  failed.  From  this  period  every  ftep  led  to  com- 
plete his  ruin.  In  the  fummer  of  1776,  he  weut  to  France;  and, 
as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  wanton  in  folly,  paraded  in  a  phaeton  at 
the  races  on  the  plains  of  Sablons,  tricked  out  in  all  the  foppery 
of  French  attire.  He  returned  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
proceeded  to  exercife  his  function  as  ufual  \  particularly  at  the 
Magdalen  chapel,  where  his  lafl  fermon  was  preached,  Feb.  2, 
1777.  Two  days  after  this,  he  finned  a  bond,  vvhich  he  had 
forged  from  his  pupil  lord  Chefterfield,  for  the  fum  of  4200!.  and, 
upon  the  credit  of  it,  obtained  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  :  but, 
detection  inPtantly  following,  he  was  committed  to  prifon,  tried  and 
convicted  at  the  Old-Bailey,  Feb.  24,  and  executed  at  Tyburn 
June  27.  The  unufual  difiance  between  the  pronouncing  and 
executing  of  his  fentence  was  owing  to  a  doubt,  for  fmne  time,  re- 
fpecling  the  admiilibility  of  an  evidence,  whofe  teflimony  had  been 
made  ufe  of  to  convict  him. 

His  writings  boaft  of  great  variety,  confiding  of  5.5  articles  ; 
chiefly  upon  fubje&s  of  religion  and  piety,  and  by  no  mea-ns  with- 
out merit  in  their  way.  But  ceitainly  the  moit  curious  are,  his 
"  Thoughts  in  Prifon,  in  five  Parts,  viz.  The  Imprifonrnent,  The 
Retrofpect,  The  Trial,  Public  Punifhment,  Futurity:"  to  which 
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are  added,  his  Speech  in  Court  before  Sentence  was  pronounced 
on  him/'  his  "  Laft  Prayer,"  written  the  night  before  his  death, 
"  The  ConvicYs  Addrefs  to  his  unhappy  Brethren,"  and  other 
"  Miscellaneous  Pieces." 

This  ill-fated  man  was  married  fo  early  as  April  1751,  even  be- 
fore he  was  in  orders,  or  had  any  certain  means  of  fupporting  hirn- 
felf;  his  wife,  though  largely  endowed  with  perfonal  attractions, 

was  faid  to  be  deficient  in  thofe  of  birth  and  fortune. 

i 

DODDRIDGE  (Dr.  PHILIP),  an  eminent  DifTentingminifter, 
was  the  fen  of.  Daniel  Doddridge,  an  oilman  in  London,  where 
he  was  born  June  26,  1702.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  early 
knowledge  of  religion  by  his  pious  parents;  but  was  firft  initiated 
in  the  elements  of  the  learned  languages  tinder  one  Mr.  Stott,  a 
miniiter,  who  taught  a  private  fchool  in  London.  In  1712,  he 
was  removed  to  Kingilon  upon  Thames :  and,  about  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  which  happened  in  1715,  removed  again  to  a 
private  fchool  at  St.  Alban's.  Here  he  happily  commenced  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  minifter  of  the  DilTenting 
congregation  there  ;  who  became  not  only  the  inftruclor  of  his 
youth  in  the  principles  of  religion,  but  hi?  guardian  when  a  help- 
lefs  orphan,  and  a  generous  and  faithful  friend  in  all  his  advancing 
years;  for  by  his  own  and  his  friends  contribution,  he  furnifhed 
him  with  means  to  pnrfue  his  ftudies.  The  ducliefs  of  Bedford, 
being  informed  of  his  circumftances,  character,  and  ftrong  incli- 
nation to  learning,  by  his  uncle  Philip  Doddridge,  then  fteward  to 
that  noble  family,  made  him  an  offer,  that  if  he  chofe  to  be  edu- 
cated for  the  rniniftry  of  the  church  of  England,  and  would  go  to 
either  of  its  univerfities,  ihe  would  fupport  the  expence  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  and,  if  ihe  fhould  live  till  he  had  taken  orders,  would  pro- 
vide for  him  in  the  church.  This  propofal  he  received  with  the 
warmed  gratitude,  but  in  the  moll  refpec~lful  manner  declined  it ; 
as  he  could ^not  then  fatisfy  his  confcience  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  miniftenal  conformity. 

Oft.  1719,  he  was  placed  under  Mr.  Jennings,  who  kept  an 
academy  at  Kilworth  in  Leiceilerihire  ;  and,  during  his  fiudies  at 
this  place,  he  was  noted  for  his  diligence,  ferious  fpirit,  and  extra- 
ordinary care  to  improve  his  talents.  He  was  firft  fettled  as  a  mi- 
niiter at  Kilworth  in  that  county,  \vhere  he  preached  to  a  fmalt 
congregation  in  an  obfcure  village  ;  but  on  Mr.  Jennings's  death, 
iucceeded  to  his  academy,  and  foon  after  was  called  to  the  care  of 
2.  large  Di ficnting  congregation  at  Northampton,  where  he  carried 
his  acrvjcmy,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  increafed.  Here 
.he  fpc,nt  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which,  being  entirely  era- 
pioved  in  his  clofet,  in  his  academy,  and  in  his  congregation, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  afford  many  incidents  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  generality  of  readers.  He  died  at;  Lrfbon,  where 

he 
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he  went  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  ;  and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  burying-ground  belonging  to  the  Britiih  factory  there. 
A  handfome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  his  meeting- 
houfe  at  Northampton,  at  the  expence  of  the  congregation :  and 
an  epitaph,  by  his  friend  Gilbert  Weft,  infcribed  on  it. 

In  1730,  he  publifhed,  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  mod  probable 
Means  of  reviving  the  Diflenting  Intereft  j"  in  1742,  a  piece 
againft  "  Chriitianity  not  founded  on  Argument  ;*'  and,  in  1747, 
"  Some  remarkable  PaiTages  in  the  Life  of  Colonel  James  Gardi- 
ner, who  was  ilain  by  the  Rebels  at  Prefton-Pans,  Sept.  21,  1745." 
His  other  productions  appertained  to  religion,  and  were  chiefly  of 
the  practical  kind  :  as,  in  1732,  "  Sermons  on  the  Education  of 
Children  j"  in  1735,  "  Sermons  to  Young  People  ;*'  in  1743, 
"  The  Principles  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  in  Verfe,  for  Children 
and  Youth  ;"  in  1736,  "  Ten  Sermons  on  the  Power  and  Grace 
of  Chrift,  and  the  Evidences  of  his  glorious  Gofpei  ;"  in  1741, 
Practical  Difcourfes  on  Regeneration;"  and,  in  1745,  another  prac- 
tical treatife,  entitled, "  The  Rife  andProgrefs  of  Religion  in  the  Soul, 
ilhift rated  in  a  Courfe  of  ferious  and  practical  Addrefles,  fuited  to  Per- 
fons  of  every  Character  and  Circumdance,  with  a  devout  Medita- 
tion or  Prayer  added  to  each  Chapter.'1  Dr.  Watts  had  projected 
fuch  a  work  as  this  lalt  himfelf;  but,  his  growing  infirmities  pre- 
venting the  execution,  he  recommended  it  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  and, 
after  it  was  finifhed,  revifed  it  as  far  as  his  health  would  permit. 

After  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  his  leiTer  pieces  have  been 
reprinted,  in  three  fmall  volumes;  but  his  capital  work,  and  which 
he  had  been  preparing  from  his  entrance  on  the  minifrry,  was, 
"  The  Family  Expolitor,  containing  a  Verfion  and  Paraphrafe 
of  the  New  Teitament,  with  critical  Notes,  and  a  practical  Im- 
provement of  each  Section,"  in  6  vols.  4to.  He  alib  revifed  the 
works  of  Abp.  Leighton,  which  were  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1748, 
in  3  vols.  Bvo. 

DODSLEY  (ROBERT),  a  late  eminent  bookfeller  and  inge- 
nious writer,  was  born  at  Mansfield  in  Nottinghamshire,  1703. 
His  firft  fetting  out  in  life  was  in  a  fervile  ftation  (footman  to  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Lowther)  from  which,  however,  his  abilities  very 
foon  railed  him  ;  for,  having  written  "  The  Toyfhop,"  and  that 
piece  being  fhewn  to  Mr.  Pope,  the  delicacy  of  fatire  which  is 
confpicuous  in  it,  though  clothed  with  the  greateft  fimplicity  of  de- 
fign,  fo  ftrongly  recommended  its  author  to  the  notice  of  that  ce- 
lebrated poet,  that  he  continued  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  hi.s* 
death  a  warm  friend  and  zealous  patron  to  Mr.  Docliley  ;  and  al- 
though he  had  himfelf  no  connection  with  the  theatres,  yet  pro- 
cured him  fuch  an  interell  as  infured  its  being  immediately  brought 
on  the  flage,  where  it  met  with  the  fuccefs  it  merited  :  as  did  alfo 
a  farce  called  "  The  King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield,"  which  made 
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its  appearance  in  the  enfuing  year,  viz.  1736.  From  the  fuccefs 
of  thefe  pieces  he  entered  into  the  bufmefs  of  a  bookfeller,  which 
of  all  others  has  the  clofeft  connection  with;  and  the  moll  imme- 
diate dependance  on,  perfons  of  genius  arid  literature.  In  this 
ftation,  Mr.  Pope's  recommendation,  and  his  own  merit,  foon  ob- 
tained him  not  only  the  countenance  of  perfons  of  the  firit  abilities* 
but  alfo  of  thofe  of  the  firft  rank,  and  in  a  few  years  raifed  him 
to  great  eminence  in  his  profeffion,  in  which  he  was  alrnoft,  if  not 
altogether,  at  the  head.  Yet,  neither  in  this  capacity,  nor  in  that  of  a 
writer,  had  fuccefs  any  improper  effect  on  him.  In  one  light  he 
preferved  the  llricteft  integrity,  in  the  other  the  moft  becoming  hu- 
mility. Mindful  of  the  early  encouragement  his  own  talents  met 
•with,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  the  fame  opportunity  of  advance- 
ment to  thofe  of  others,  and  has  on  many  occafions  been  not  only 
the  publifher  but  the  patron  of  genius.  But  there  is  no  circum- 
ftance  which  adds  more  luftre  to  his  character,  than  the  grateful  re- 
membrance he  retained,  and  ever  exprulled,  to  the  memory  of  thofe 
to  whom  he  owed  the  obligation  of  his  firft  being  taken  notice  of 
in  life. 

Mr.  Dodfley  by  his  profefiion  acquired  a  very  handfome  fortune, 
with  which  he  retired  from  bufmefs  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened Sept.  25,  1764,  at  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Mr.  Spence,  at 
Durham.  He  wrote  fix  dramatic  pieces,  and  befides  thefe,  he  pub- 
limed  in  his  life-time  a  little  colleclion  of  his  own  works  in  one 
volume  8vo.  under  the  modeil  title  of  "  Trifles,  174,5,"  and  a 
poem  of  confiderable  length,  entitled,  "  Public  Virtue,  17,54," 
4to.  A  fecond  volume  of  <4  Trifles"  was  collected  after  his  death, 
confifdng  of  i.  '*  Cleone;"  2.  "  Melpomene,  or  the  Regions  of 
Terror  and  Pity,  an  Ode ;"  3.  "  Agriculture,  a  Poem  j"  and 
4.  *«  The  (Economy  of  Human  Life." 

Mr.  Dodfley  alfo  executed  two  works  of  great  fervice  to  the 
caufe  of  genius,  as  they  are  the  means  of  preferving  pieces  of 
merit,  that  might  other  wife  fink  into  oblivion,  viz.  the  publication 
of  "  A  Collection  of  Poems  by  different  eminent  Hands,"  in  fix 
vols.  i2mo.  and  "  A  Collection  of  Plays  by  old  Authors,"  in  12 
vols.  of  the  fame  fize.  After  a  lire  fpent  in  the  exercife  of  every 
focial  duty,  he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  and  was  buried  in  the 
abbey  church-yard  at  Durham,  with  an  infcription  on  his  tomb- 
ftone. 

DODSWORTH  (ROGER),  Ion  of  Matthew  Dodfworth, 
regifterer  of  York  cathedra!,  and  chancellor  to  archbiibop  Mat- 
thews, was  born  July  24,  1585,  at  Newton-Grange,  in  the  parifli 
of  St.  Ofwald,  in  R.ydale,  Y'orkfhire;  he  was  a  man  of  wonderful 
induitry,  but  lels  judgment:  always  collecting  and  tranfcribing, 
but  never  publiihed  any  th'ng.  He  was  elleemed  as  an  indefatiga- 
ble collector  of  the  antiquities  of  York,  who  undertook  and 
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executed  a  work,  which,  to  the  antiquaries  of  the  prefent  age, 
would  have  been  the  ftone  of  Tydides.  122  Volumes  of  his  own 
writing,  befides  original  MSS.  which  he  had  obtained  from  feveral 
hands,  making  all  together  162  volumes,  folio,  now  lodged  in  that 
grand  repoiitory  of  our  ancient  muniments  the  Bocleiun-Library 
at  Oxford,  are  lading  memorials  what  this  country  owes  to  him,  as 
the  two  volumes  of  the  <f  Monafticon"  (which  though  published 
under  his  and  Dugdale's  names  conjointly,  were  both  collected 
and  written  totally  by  him)  will  immortalize  that  extenfive  induftry 
which  has  laid  the  whole  kingdom  under  obligation.  The  patro- 
nage of  General  Fairfax  preferved  this  treafure,  and  bequeathed 
it  to  the  library  where  it  is  now  lodged.  Fairfax  preferved  alfo  the 
fine  windows  of  York  cathedral ;  and  when  St.  Mary's  tower,  in 
which  were  lodged  innumerable  records,  both  public  and  private, 
relating  to  the  northern  parts,  was  blown  up  during  the  liege  of 
York,  he  gave  money  to  the  foldiers  w'ho  could  fave  any  fcattered 
papers,  many  of  which  are  now  at  Oxford ;  though  Dodfworth 
had  tranfcribed  and  abridged  the  greateft  part  before.  Fairfax 
allowed  Dodfworth  a  yearly  falary  to  preferve  the  infcriptions  in 
churches. 

Fairfax  died  in  1671  ;  his  nephew  Henry  Fairfax,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich, gave  Roger  Dodfv\orth's  160  volumes  of  collections  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  but  the  MSS.  were  not  brought  thither  till 
1673,  and  then  in  wet  weather,  when  Wood  with  much  difficulty 
obtained  leave  of  the  vice-chancellor  to  have  them  brought  into 
the  muniment-room  in  the  fchool-tower,  and  was  a  month  drying 
them  on  the  leads.  Dodfworth  died  in  Auguit  16^4,  and  was 
buried  at  Rufford,  Lancaihire. 

DODWELL  (HENRY),  a  molt  learned  man,  was  born  at 
Dublin,  in  October  1641  ;  yet,  though  his  birth  happened  in  Ire- 
land, was  defcended  from  parents  of  Engliih  extraction.  His  grand- 
father was  a  clergyman,  and  his  father  a  foldier;  his  mother  was 
daughter  to  Sir  Francis  Slingfby,  uncle  to  that  Sir  Henry  Slingfby, 
who  was  beheaded  by  Cromwell  in  16^8,  for  being  concerned  in 
a  plot  againft  him.  In  the  firft  fix  years  of  his  life,  he  was  con- 
fined with  his  mother  within  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  account  of  the 
Iriih  rebellion ;  where,  though  they  enjoyed  fecurity,  yet  they  re- 
ceived no  advantage  from  an  eflate  they  had  at  Connaught,  it  being 
poOTeiFed  by  the  rebels.  In  1648,  his  parents  brought  him  to  Eng- 
land;  and  after  fome  ftay  at  London,  went  to  York,  and  placed 
him  at  a  free-fchool,  where  he  continued  five  years,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  great  learning  which  he  afterwards  acquired. 
His  father,  after  having  fettled  him  and  his  mother  at  York,  went 
to  Ireland  to  look  after  his  eitate,  but  died  of  the  plague  at  Wa- 
terford  ;  and  his  mother,  going  thither  for  the  fame  purpofe,  fell 
into  a  Consumption.,  of  which  ihe  died,  in  her  brother  Sir  Henry 
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Slingfby's  houfe.  By  the  lofs  of  his  parents,  he  was  reduced  to 
fuch  neee  lities,  that  he  was  obliged  to  uie  charcoal,  becaufe  he 
had  not  wherewithal  to  buy  pens  and  ink;  and  he  fuffered  very 
much,  by  reafon  of  his  board  not  being  regularly  paid.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  miserable  condition  till  16,54  ;  when  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Henry  Dodvvell,  rector  of  Newborn  and  Hemley  in  Suffolk,  fent 
for  him,  difcharged  his  debts,  and  not  only  affiited,  but  perfected 
him  in  his  ihidies.  With  him  he  remained  a  year,  and  was  then 
lent  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  at  fchool  a  year  longer.  In  1656, 
he  was  admitted  into  Trinity-College  of  that  city,  under  the 
learned  Dr.  John  Ssearne  ;  and  of  this  college  was  fucceflively 
chofen  fcholar  and  fellow  :  but  in  1666,  he  quitted  his  fellowfhip, 
in  order  to  avoid  going  into  holy  orders,  as  the  flatutes  of  his 
college  required.  The  famous  bifljqp  Jeremy  Taylor  offered  to 
ufe  his  intereit  for  procuring  adifpenfation  of  the  ftatute  ;  but  Dod- 
well  refufed  to  accept  of  this,  left  it  fhould  be  an  ill  precedent,  and 
of  bad  confequence  afterwards  to  the  college. 

He  came  over  to  England  in  1666  ;  and  refided  at  Oxford,  for 
the  fake  of  the  public  library.  From  thence  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  for  a  time  ;  and,  in  1672,  published  a  poilhumous 
treat iie  of  his  tutor  Dr.  Stearne,  entitled,  (t  De  Obftinatione  :  opus 
poMhumum,  pietatem  Chriftiano-Stoicam  fcholaftico  more  fuadens," 
By  Obftinatione,  Dr.  Stearne  meant  "  firmnefs,  or  the  not  finking 
under  adverfities  and  misfortunes."  Dodwell  was  not  content  with 
barely  publifhing  this  work,  according  to  the  requeft  of  his  tutor 
a  little  before  his  death  ;  but  he  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  which  he 
calls  "  Prolegomena  Apologetica,  de  ufu  dogmatum  Philofophi- 
cerum,  &c."  wherein  he  apologizes  for  his  tutor,  who,  by  quoting 
fo  often  in  that  book,  and  fetting  a  high  value  upon,  the  writings 
and  maxims  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  particularly  the  Stoics, 
might  feem  to  forr.e  to  depreciate  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  1673, 
he  wrote  a  preface,  without  his  name,  to  a  book,  entitled,  "  An 
Introduction  to  a  devout  Life,"  by  Francis  de  Sales,  the  lad  biihop 
and  prince  of  Geneva  ;  which  was  publifhed  at  Dublin  in  Englifh 
this  fame  year,  in  i2mo.  From  this  time  he  began  to  prefent  the 
world  with  productions  of  his  own;  which,  being  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, we  will  not  intermix  with  our  account  of  his  life,  but,  for 
the  fake  of  method  and  clearnefs,  place  in  regular  order  at  the 
end  of  it.  In  1674,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  fettled  in  Lon- 
don ;  where  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  many  learned  men, 
particularly  in  1675,  with  Lloyd,  afterwards  fucceffively  bifhop 
of  St.  Afaph,  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  Worceiler.  The 
friendihip  and  intimacy  he  contracted  with  that  eminent  divine  was 
fo  great,  that  he  attended  him  to  Holland,  when  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  princefs  of  Orange.  April  1688,  he  was  elected, 
by  the  univenity  of  Oxford,  Camden's  profeitbr  of  hiftory,  in  his 
ce,  and  without  his  knowledge  or  application  ,  arid,  in  May, 
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was  incorporated  M.  A.  there.  But  this  employment  he  did  not 
hold  long  ;  being  deprived  of  it  Ncv,  1691,  for  refufing  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  king  William  arid  queen  Mary. 

After  he  loft  his  profeiTbrfhip,  he  continued  for  fome  time  at 
Oxford  ;  and  then  retired  to  Cookham,  a  village  near  Maidenhead 
in  Berkmire.  When  their  majefties  had  nominated  biffiops  to  fill 
the  fees  of  thofe  who  would  not  acknowledge  their  authority,  he 
feparated  from  the  church  of  England  ;  confidering  the  new 
bifhops,  and  thofe  who  joined  them,  as  nothing  better  than  fchif- 
matics.  While  he  reiided  at  Cookham,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Francis  Cherry,  of  Shottefbrooke ;  for  the  fake  of 
whofe  converfation  he  removed  thither,  where  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  About  this  time,  having  loft  one  or  more 
of  the  Dodwells,  his  nephews,  whom  he  defigned  for  his  heirs,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  perfon  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  lodged  at 
Cookham.  His  marriage  was  in  June  1694  ;  and  it  proved  a  very 
fruitful  one,  for  he  had  ten  children,  fix  of  whom  furvived  him. 
In  1705,  obferving  that  the  deprived  bifhops  were  reduced  to  a 
final  1  number,  he  entertained  thoughts  of  joining  himfelf  to  the 
church  again  ;  which,  as  we  mall  fee  prefently,  occafioned  him. 
to  write  fome  pamphlets  ;  but  he  did  not  iHr  in  good  earned  about 
it  till  Jan.  1710-11.  Then,  upon  the  death  of  Lloyd,  the  deprived 
bifhop  of  Norwich,  he,  with  fome  other  friends,  wrote  to  Kenn, 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  only  furviving  deprived  bifliop,  to  know 
whether  he  challenged  their  iubjeclion  ?  Kenn  returned  for  anfwer, 
that  he  did  not ;  and  defired,  that  the  breach  might  be  clofed  by 
their  joining  with  the  bifhops  poflefled  of  their  fees.  Accordingly, 
Dodwell  joined  from  that  time  in  communion  with  the  church. 
This  learned  and  pious  man,  after  a  very  ftudious  and  afcetic  life, 
died  at  Shottefbrooke,  June  7,  1711,  in  his  7oth  year. 

After  the  publication  of  Dr.  Stearne's  book  above-mentioned, 
his  firft  work  was,  i.  "  Two  Letters  of  Advice;  one,  for  the 
Sufception  of  holy  Orders  :  the  other,  for  Studies  theological, 
1672."  The  firft  of  thefe  letters  was  written  for  the  ufe  of  a 
fon  of  bifliop  Lefley,  a  brother  of  the  well-known  Mr.  Charles 
Lefley,  for  whom  our  author  always  entertained  the  highefl  efteem. 
2.  "  Some  Confiderations  of  prefent  Concernment:  how  far  the 
Romanifts  may  be  trufted  by  Princes  of  another  Perfuafion,  1675," 
8vo.  This  book  was  written  on  occaiion  of  the  "  Controverfial 
Letters,"  and  the  '*  Iriih  Remonftrance ;  which  occafioned  a  kind 
of  fchifm  among  the  Iriih  Papifls.  3.  "  Two  fiiort  Difcourfes 
acrainft  the  Romanifts.  The  firlt,  An  Account  of  the  fundament:;! 
Principle  of  Popery,  and  of  the  Infufficiency  of  the  Proofs  which 
they  have  for  it :  the  fecond,  An  Anfwer  to  fix  Qiieries  propof-d 
to  a  Gentlewoman  of  the  Church  of  England  by  an  Emiifary  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  1676,"  jamo.  4.  "Separation  of  Churches 
from  Epifcopal  Government,  as  praclifed  by  the  prefent  Noncon- 
formif'ts,  proved  fchifmatical,  from  fuch  Principles  as  are  lead 
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controverted,  and  do  withal  moft  popularly  explain  the  Sinfulncfs 
and  Mifchief  of  Schifm,  1679,"  410.     This  was  occafioned  by  an 
anfwer  to  a  fermon  of  Sharpe,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  York; 
but,  being  animadverted  upon   by   R.   Baxter,  was  vindicated  by 
Dodwell,  in,  5.  "  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Baxter's  pretended  Confuta- 
tion of  a  Book,  entitled,  Separation  of  Churches,  &c.     To  which 
were   added,   Three  Letters  to  Mr.  Baxter,  written   in  the  Year 
3673,  concerning  the  Poiiibility  of  Difcipline  under  a  Diocefaii 
Government,    1681,"    8vo.      This   year   alfo   he   added,    to    the 
fecond  edition   of  his  "  Two   Letters  of  Advice,"     6.  "  A  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  Phoenician  Hiftory  of  Sanchoniathon  ;"  in 
which  he  is  of  opinion,  that,  after  the  hiitory  of  Mofes  had  been 
tranflated  into  Greek,  and  fo  made  common  to  the  learned  men  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  they  endeavoured  to  rival  it  by  pretended 
antiquities  of  their  own,  that  they  might  not  feern  interior  to  the 
Jews  in  point  of  antiquity  ;  and  that  Philo  Biblius  was  the  forger 
or  contriver  of  that  hiftory    under  the  name   of  Sanchoniathon. 
7.  "  Diflcrtationes   Cyprianicae;    1682."     They  were  occafioned 
by  Fell,  biihop  of  Oxford,  who  defired  our  author  to  write  obfer- 
vutions  on  St.  Cyprian,  when  he  was  about  pubiifhing  his  edition 
of  that  father.     His  diflertation  was  profeiledly  attacked  by  father 
Thierry   Ruinart,   a    Benedictine,    in   the  general  preface    to   his 
"  A6hi  primorum  Martyrum,  &c."  printed  at  Paris  in   1689,  410. 
Four  letters,    publifhed  by  Mr.  Nelfon   in   1713,  pafled  between 
bifhop  Burnet  and  our  author,  on  this  ftibjecl ;  wherein  the  bifhop 
treated  him  in   a  fevere  manner  :    Dodwell  never  vindicated  this 
diifertation  againft  thefe  adverfaries.     8.  "  A  Difcourfe  concern- 
ing the  one  Altar,    and   the   one  Piiefthood,    in'ifted  on  by  the 
Ancients  in  their  Difputes  againft  .Schifm,   1683,"  8vo.     9.  "  A 
Diflertation  on  a  Pail  age  of  the  Treatife,  commonly  afcribed  to 
J,a&antiu?,  De  mortibus  Perfecutorum,  printed  at  the  End  of  that 
Author,  by  T.  Spark,  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  1684,"  8vo.     10.  "  De 
jure  Laicorum  Sarcedotali,   1686,  8vo."     It  was  written  by  way 
of  anfwer  'to  Grotius's  diflertation,    "  De  coense  Adminiftratione 
ubi  Pa'lores  non  funt,  &c."  which  was  tranilated  about  this  time 
by  Mr.  William  Baxter  the  antiquary,  and  publifhed  under  the 
title   of   "   Anti-Dodwellifm."       11.    "  The  Pofthumous  Latin 
Works   of  Pearfon,    bifliop  of  Chefter ;"    to  which  he  added   a 
difiertation  of  his  own,  <f  Concerning  the  Succeflion  of  the  Bimops 
of  Rome,  1688,"  410.     12.  "  DiiFertationes  in  Irenaeum,   1689," 
8vo.     He  has  fubjoined  to  them  a  fragment  of  Philippus  Sidetes 
"  de  Catechiftarum  Alexandrinorum   fucceilione/'      At   the  end 
there   is  a  chronological  table.     When  king  William  and   queen 
Mary  had  fufpended  thofe  bifhops  who  would  not  take  the  oaths, 
he  publifhed,    13.  "  A  cautionary  Difcourfe   of  Schifm,  with  a 
particular  Regard  to!  the  Cafe  of  the  Bifhops   who  are  fufpended 
for  refufing  to   take  the  new  Oath  :"   and,  when  thofe  bilhops 
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were  a&ually  deprived,  he  publifhed,  14.  "  A  Vindication  of 
them,  1692,  410.  This  work  was  in  anfwer  to  a  book  written 
by  Dr.  Hody  ;  who,  replying  to  Dodwell,  drew  from  him,  15. 
"  A  Defence  of  the  Vindication  of  the  deprived  Bifhops,  1695," 
4to.  To  which  he  put  a  preface,  fuppreiied  then,  but  afterwards 
printed  with  this  title,  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
concerning  the  Independency  of  the  Clergy  on  the  Lay-Power,  as 
to  thofe  Rights  of  theirs  which  are  purely  fpiritual,  reconciled  with 
our  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  the  Lay- Deprivations  of  the  Popifh 
Biihops  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation-"  16.  "  His  Cam- 
denian  lectures,  in  Latin,  read  at  Oxford.  They  are  upon  the 
•*  Hiftorix  Augufbe  fcriptores:"  their  title  is,  "  Prseledliones 
Academics  in  Schola  Rhetorices  Camdenianse.,  1692,  8vo.  17. 
««  An  Invitation  to  Gentlemen  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  ancient 
Hiiiory  :"  being  a  preface  to  Degory  Wheare's '  "  Method  of 
reading  Hiiiory,"  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Mr.  Bohun,  1694, 
Svo.  In  1696,  he  drew  up,  18.  "  The  Annals  of  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon,"  to  accompany  the  editions  of  thofe  two  authors 
by  Hudfon  and  Wells.  They  were  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1702, 
^to.  19-  "  Annales  Velleiani,  Qnintilianei,  Statiani,  1698,"  Svo. 
At  the  end  of  thefe  "  Annals/'  is  an  appendix  concerning  Julius 
Ceifus,  who  digefted  Casfar's  "  Commentaries,'*  and  concerning 
Commodianus,  in  two  diflertations  addrefled  to  the  mod  learned 
Grasvius,  with  whom  he  held  a  correfpondence  by  letters.  20.  He 
wrote  "  An  Account  of  the  Geographi  Minores,"  which  was 
printed  with  thofe  authors,  as  they  were  feverally  publiflied  by  Dr, 
Hudfon.  21.  "  De  Veteribus  Grgscorum  Romanorumque  Cvclis, 
obiterque  de  Cyclo  Jud^eorum,  state  Chrifti,  Differtationes  decem, 
cum.  Tabulis  neceflariis,  1701,"  4to.  Dr.  Edmund  Halley  wrote 
an  account  of  this  book,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Nelfon,  Efq.  prir.tcd 
in  1715,  Svo.  and  fubjoincd  to  Mr.  Brokefby's  "  Life  of  Mr. 
Dodwell  ;"  in  which  he  ftyles  it  "  a  mod  excellent  one,  the  moil 
elaborate  of  all  our  author's  pieces,  and  which  feeins  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  life."  He  published  fome 
Irnaller  pieces  about  the  fame  time;  as,  22.  "  An  Apology  for 
Tully's  philofophicai  Writings,"  which  was  prefixed  to  Parker's 
tranflation  of  his  book  <J  De  Finibus.SJ  23.  "A  Treatife  con- 
cerning the  Lawfuin-efs  of  Church  Muiic  in  holy  Offices."  24. 
A  piece  or  two  of  a  chronological  and  critical  kind,  printed  in  the 
firft  volume  of  Grabe's  "  Spicilegium."  25.  "  A  Difcourfe  con- 
cerning the  Obligation  to  marry  within  the  true  Communion, 
following  from  their  ityle  of  being  called  a  holy  Seed,"  annexed  to 
Mr.  Leiley's  Difcourfe  on  the  fame  fubjecl :  and,  26.  4i  A  Letter 
in  Anfwer  to  Toland  ;"  who,  in  his  4'  Amyntor,"  had  quote:.!  a 
long  palfage  out  of  his  "  Diflertations  upon  Irenjeus,"  by  w! 
he  would  make  Dodwell  concur  with  him  in  weakening  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  reprefenting  the  canon  of  the  New 
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Teftament  as  precarious  and  ill-grounded*  This  letter  was  pub- 
liihed  in  1701,  in  the  feconcl  edition  of  "  The  Canon  <>f  the  New 
Teilament  vindicated,  agaimc  Mr.  Toland,"  by  J.  Richardfon, 
J3.  O.  27.  "  A  Letter  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
agamii  Mr.  Henry  Lay  ton's  Jnypothefis,  1703,"  Ato,  and 
&X.  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Tillotfon  about  Scl.ifm,"  8vo.  written  in 
1691.  29.  "  Chronology  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnafieniis,"  in  the 
Oxford  edition  of  that  hiilnrian,  by  Dr.  Kudfon,  1704.  30.  "  Ex- 
ercitationes  dsias  :  prima  de  /Etare  Fhuhridis,  fecunda  de  ./Etate 
Pythagoras  Phil6fophi."  31.  '*  De  nupero  Schi'lhvate  Anglicano 
Paraenefis  ad  Exteros,  &c.  170.1,"  8vo.  Yv'hen  a  bill  for  pre- 
venting pccafional  conformity  was  depending  in  parliament,  he 
wrote  a  treatife,  entitled .  32.  "  Occafional  Communion  funda- 
mentally deftructive  of  the  Discipline  of  the  primitive  Catholic 
Church,  and  contrary  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  lateft  Scriptures  con- 
cerning Church  Communion,  1705,"  8vo.  And  obferving,  about 
the  fame  time,  that  the  deprived  biihops  were  reduced  to  a  fmall 
number,  he  wrote,  33.  "  A  Cafe  in  View  considered,  in  a  Dif- 
courfe,  proving  that,  in  cafe  our  prefect  invalidiy-deprived  Fathers 
ihall  leave  all  their  Sees  vacant  either  by  Death  or  Refignation,  we 
{hall  not  then  be  obliged  to  keep  up  our  Separation  from  thofe 
Biihops  who  are  as  yet  involved  in  the  Guilt  of  the  prefent  unhappy 
Schifrn,  1^05, "  8vo.  34.  "  A  further  Profpecl  of  the  Cafe  in 
View,  in  Aniwer  to  fame  new  Objections  not  then  coniidered, 
1707,'*  8vo.  35.  "  An  Epiftplary  Difcourfe,  proving  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  firft  Fathers,  that  t!ie  Soul  is  a  Principle  natu- 
rally mortal  ;  but  immortalized  actually  by  the  pleafure  of  God, 
to  Puniihment  or  Reward,  by  its  Union  with  ihe  divine  baptifinal 
Spirit.  Wherein  is  proved,  that  none  have  the  Power  of  giving 
this  divine  immortalizing  Spirit,  fince  the  Apoflles,  but  only  the 
Biihops,  1706,'''  8vo.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  is  a  diiTertation, 
to  prove,  that  "  Sacerdotal  abfolutioh  is  neceifary  for  the  remiiiion 
cf  iins,  even  of  thofe  who  are  truly  penitent.5'  This  work  gave 
great  uireme,  and  was  roundly  attacked  by  feveral  writers;  Chif- 
hull,  Norri^,  i-uid  Clarke,  in  particular.  The  controverfy  between 
Clarke  and  Collins  upon  the  foul's  immortality,  occafioned  by  this 
bo,  k,  is  well  known.  Dodwell  vindicated  himfelf,  in  the  three 
following  pieces  :  36.  "  A  Preliminary  Defence  of  the  Epiftolary 
Dif-ourfe  concerning  the  Ditlindtion  between  Soul  and  Spirit,  in 
two  Parts  :  firft,  againfl  ihe  Charge  of  favouring  Impiety;  feconcl- 
lv,  again  It  the  Charge  of  favouring  Herefy.  In  the  former  is 
j  tiler  ted  a  DigreUmn,  provirg,  that  the  Collection  of  the  Code  of 
the  Four  Golpels  in  Trajan's  Time  is  no  way  derogatory  to  the 
fufTicient  Atteftition  of  them,  1707,"  8vo.  37.  *'  The  Scripture 
Account  of  the  eternal  Rewards  or  Puniihments  of  all  that  hear  of 
th(  G  fpel,  without  an  Immortality  neceirarily  refulting  from  the 
Nature  of  Souls  themfelves,  that  are  concerned  in  thole  Rewards 
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or  Punimments.  Shewing  particularly,  firft,  how  much  of  this 
Account  was  difcovered  by  the  beft  Philofophers.  Secondly,  how 
far  the  Accounts  of  thofe  were  corrected  and  improved  by  the 
Helleniftical  Jews,  affifted  by  the  Revelations  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment :  thirdly,  how  far  the  Difcoveries  afore-mentioned  were 
improved  by  the  Revelation  of  the  Gofpel.  Wherein  the  Teiti- 
monies  alio  of  St.  Irxneus  and  Tertullian  are  occationally  con- 
iidered,  1708,"  Svo.  38.  "  The  Natural  Mortality  of  Human 
Souls  clearly  derhonftrated  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
concurrent  Teftimpnies  of  the  Primitive  Writers  :  being  an  Expli- 
cation of  a  famous  Paflage  in  the  Dialogue  of  Juftin  Martyr  with 
Tryphon,  concerning  the  Soul's  Immortality.  With  an  Appendix, 
confifting  of  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Norn's  ;  and  an  Expoftulation  upon 
the  late  Infults  of  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr,  Chifhull,  1708,"  Svo. 
When  Dodwell  joined  himfelf  to  the  church  again,  upon  the 
deaths  of  the  deprived  bifhops,  fome  of  his  friends  and  party 
refufed  it.  This  greatly  troubled  him,  and  occasioned  him  to 
write,  39.  "  The  Cafe  in  View  now  in  Fact  :  proving,  that  the 
Continuance  of  a  feparate  Communion,  without  Subftitutes  in  any 
of  the  late  invalidly-deprived  Sees,  fince  the  Death  of  William, 
late  Lord  Biihop  of  Norwich,  is  fchifmatical.  With  an  Appendix, 
proving,  that  our  late  invalidly-deprived  Fathers  had  no  Right  to 
iubftitute  Succeilbrs,  who  might  legitimate  the  Separation,  after 
that  the  Schifm  had  been  concluded  by  the  Deceale  of  the  lafl 
Survivor  of  thole  fame  Fathers,  1711,''  Svo.  40.  A  Difcourfe 
concerning  the  Ufe  cf  Incenfe  in  divine  Offices:  proving  it  an 
Innovation,  &c.  1711,''"  8vo.  41.  "  Julii  Vital  is  Epitaphium 
cum  Notis  Henrici  Dodwelli,  &  Commentario  G.  Mnfgrave. 
Accedit  Dodwelli  Epiftola  ad  cl.  Goezium  de  Puteolana  &  Bajana 
Infcriptionibus,  171  i,"8vo.  This  epitaph  of  Julius  Vitalis,  on  which 
Dodwell  wrote  notes,  was  found  at  Bath,  and  publilhedby  Hearne, 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  king  ^Elfred's  life  by  Sir  John  Spelman. 
The  letter  to  Mr.  Goetz,  pruftKbr  at  Leipfick,  was  written  by 
Dodwell  in  1700,  being  an  explication  of  an  infcriptidn  on  Memo- 
nius  Califtus,  found  at  Puteoli-  and  on  another  found  at  Bai'ce. 
42.  (f  De  /Etate  c:  Patria  Dionyiii  Peru-gets,"  1710.  Svo.  43, 
*'  De  Parma  Equeiiri  Woodwardialia  Di.Terratio,  c  -  Tiu's 
difiertation  he  was  prevented  by  deach  from  R  r<%  :  it  was  pub- 
limed  by  H?  arne  in  1713,  Svo.  Mr.  Br^kePoy  fpeaks  of  Ibme 
other  pieces  of  his  :  ?.r,d  Hearne  infc^-;;-s  us  of  a  Latin  "  Diher- 
tation  upon  a  Fragment  iuppofed  to  be  Livy's,"  in  his  notes  on  the 
iixth  book  of  that  author  :  but,  as  thefe  were  never  publiilied, 
there  is  no  occafion  to  iniilt  upon  them. 

DOGGET  (THOMAS),  an  author  and  nn  actor,  wns  born  in 
Came-Stfeet,  Dubi'M,  and  made  hi?  Hrft  theatri :al  attempt  on  the 
flags  ot  that  mttiopolis;  but  not  meeting  wi:h  ihe  encourage- 
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went  there  that  his  merit  undoubtedly  deferved,  he  came  over  to 
England,  and  entered  himfelf  in  a  travelling  company,  but  from 
thence  very  icon  was  removed  to  London,  and  eftablifhed  in 
Drury-Lane  and  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  theatres,  where  he  was 
imiverfally  liked  in  every  character  he  performed,  but  fhone  in 
none  more  confpicuouOy  than  thole  of  Fondlewife  in  "  The  Old 
Batchelor,"  and  Ben  in  "  Love  for  Love,"  which  Mr.  Congreve, 
with  whom  he  was  a  very  great  favourite,  wrote  in  fome  meafure- 
with  a  view  to  his  manner  of  aciing. 

In  a  few  years  after  he  removed  to  Drury-Lane  theatre,  wherfr 
he  became  joint  manager  with  Wilks  and  Gibber,  in  which  fitua- 
tion  he  continued,  till  on  a  difguft  he  took  in  the  year  1712,  at 
Mr.  Booth's  being  forced  on  them  as  a  fharer  in  the  management, 
he  threw  up  his  part  in  the  property  of  the  theatre,  though  it  was' 
looked  on  to  have  been  worth  loool.  per  annum.  He  had,  how- 
ever, by  his  frugality,  faved  a  competent  fortune  to  render  him 
eafy  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  which  he  retired  from  the 
hurry  of  bufmefs  in  the  very  meridian  of  his  reputation.  As  an 
ac~lor  he  had  great  merit,  and  his  contemporary  Gibber  informs  us 
that  he  was  the  moll  original,  and  the  ftricleft  obferver  of 
nature,  of  any  a*6!or  of  his  time.  His  manner,  though  borrowed 
from  none,  frequently  ferved  for  a  model  to  many  ;  and  he  polFefTed 
that  peculiar  art  which  fo  very  few  performers  are  matters  of,  viz, 
the  arriving  at  the  perfectly  ridiculous,  without  ftepping  into  the 
lead  impropriety  to  attain  it.  And  fo  extremely  careful  and  fkilful 
was  he  in  the  dreffing  of  his  characters  to  the  greatelr.  exa<5tnefs  of 
propriety,  that  the  lead  article  of  what  he  wore  feemed  in  foms 
meafure  to  fpeak  ancl  mark  the  different  humour  he  prefented  ;  a 
necefiary  care  in  a  comedian,  in  which  many  performers  are  but 
too  remifs.  He  died  Sept.  22,  1721. 

Dogget,  in  his  political  principles,  was  a  "  Whig  up  to  the  head 
and  ears  ;"  ancl  fo  ftriclly  was  he  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
houfe  of  Hanover,  that  he  never  let  flip  any  occaiion  that  prc* 
fented  itfelf  of  demonftrating  his  fentiments  in  that  refpecl.  One 
inftance  among  others  is  well  known,  which  is,  that  the  year  after 
George  I.  carne  to  the  throne,  this  performer  gave  a  waterman's 
coat  and  filver  badge,  to  be  rowed  for  by  fix  watermen,  on  the  ifi 
day  of  Augufr,  being  the  anniverfary  of  that  king's  acceffion  to  ths 
throne.  And  at  his  death  bequeathed  a  certain  fum  of  money,  the 
intereft  of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  annually,  for  ever,  to  the 
purchafe  of  a  like  coat  and  badge,  to  be  rowed  for  in  honour  of 
that  day.  Which  ceremony  is  every  year  performed  on  the  ift  of 
Auguit,  the  claimants  letting  out  on  a  l)gnal  given  at  that  time  of 
the  tide  when  the  current  is  (Irongeft  againjt  them,  and  rowing 
from  the  Old  Swan  near  London-Bridge,  to  the  White  Swan  at. 
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As  a  writer,  Dogget  has  left  behind  him  only  one  comedy,  which 
has  not  been  performed  in  its  original  ifote  for  many  years,  en- 
titled, "  The  Country  Wake.  C.  1696,"  410  It  has  been  al- 
tered however  into  a  ballad  farce,  which  frequently  makes  its  ap- 
pearance under  the  title  of,  "  Flora  :  or,  Hob  in  the  Well.55 

DOLET  (STEPHEN),  a  very  learned  man,  and  memorable  for 
being  burnt  at  Paris  for  his  opinions  in  religion,  was  born  at  Orleans 
in  1,508.  He  applied  himfelf  to  reform  the  French  language,  and 
polifh  it  from  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  incrulied  ;  nay, 
what  is  more,  as  Baillet  tells  us,  he  thought  himfelf  deftined  by 
Heaven  to  this  talk,  and  fet  himfelf  to  compofe  feme  treatifes  on 
the  matter;  but  the  public,  it  feems,  was  not  difpofed  to  liiten  to 
his  pretended  vocation.  He  wrote  fome  Latin  and  French  verfes, 
•which  in  Bayie's  judgment  are  not  amifs ;  for  as  to  the  fever ity 
and  contempt  with  which  Julius  Scaliger  treated  him  and  his 
poetry,  it  has  no  weight  with  Bayle,  who  imputes  it  to  a  private 
motive  of  refentment,  which  Scaliger  had  conceived  againft  Duier,. 
for  interfering  with  him  in  defending  the  Ciceronians  againft  the 
ridicule  of  Erafmus*  Dolet's  attempts  to  promote  good  literature 
gained  him  a  great  ihare  in  the  affection  of  Caitellan,  who  was  a 
very  learned  prelate,  and  much  beloved  by  Francis  I.  whofe  natu- 
ral fon,  by  the  way,  Dolet  is  faid  to  have  been  ;  though  Bayle  is 
of  opinion,  that  Francis  was  too  young,  when  Dolet  was  born,  to 
have  been  his  father.  We  muft  not  forgot  to  obferve,  that  Dolet, 
though  a  learned  man  and  an  author,  was  in  the  mean  time  a 
printer  and  bookfelier  at  Lyons,  and  printed  feme  of  his  own 
writings.  He  would  have  printed  the  French  translation  of  moi?c 
of  Plato's  works,  which  he  himfelf  had  made,  if  he  had  lived  ; 
this  tranflation  however  he  rnuit  have  made  from  the  Latin,  which 
he  underftood  well,  and  not  from  the  Greek,  which  lie  is  faid  not 
to  have  underftood  at  all.  The  firft  time  he  was  imprisoned  for 
religion,  his  friend  Caftellan  interceded  for  him,  and  got  him 
releafed,  upon  his  prorniiing  to  be  a  good  Catholic.  But  Dolet 
iclapfing  into  his  former  licentious  way,  nobody  durft  appear  for 
him  when  he  was  imprifoned  the  fecond  time  :  fo  that,  being 
abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  inqnifitors';  he  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  to  death  for  ath.lfrn,  and  not  for  Lutheranifm  as  fome  have 
declared  :  this  punifhment  he  underwent  Auguil  3,  1,546,  which 
was  the  day  of  his  nativity.  A  letter  was  pubhihed  by  Almevloeen, 
in  his  "  AmcenitatesThcologico- Philologies,"  printed  at  Amfter- 
dam  in  1694,  which  teftifies,  that  Dolet  recommended  himfelf  ta 
the  holy  Virgin,  and  to  St.  Stephen,  a  little  before  he  was  itrangledj 
but  thefe  kind  of  teftimonies  are  much  to  be  fufpSdted. 

DOMAT    {JoHNJ,    a   French  lawyer,    was  born  of  a   good 
family  at  Clerrapnt  in  Auvergne,  in  162,5.     Father  Sirmond,  who 
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•was  his  great  uncle,  had  the  care  of  his  education,  and  fent  him 
to  the  college  at  Paris,  where  he  learned  the  Latin,  Greek,  Italian, 
and  Spanifh  tongues,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy 
and  the  belles  lettres,  and  made  himfelf  a  competent  in  after  in  the 
mathematics.  Afterwards  he  went  to  ftudy  the  law,  and  to  take 
his  degrees  at  Bourges,  where  the  profeflTor  Emerville  made  him  an 
offer  of  a  doctor's  hood,  though  he  was  but  20  years  of  age.  Upon 
his  return  from  Bourges,  he  attended  the  bar  of  the  high  court  of 
judicature  at  Clermont,  and  began  to  plead  with  extraordinary  fuc- 
cefs.  In  16^8,  he  married  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren. Three  years  before,  he  had  been  made  advocate  to  the  king, 
in  the  high  court  of  Clermont  ;  which  place  he  filled  for  thirty 
years  with  fuch  an  uncommon  reputation  for  integrity  as  well  as 
ability,  that  he  became  arbiter,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  great  affairs 
of  the  province.  The  confufion  which  he  had  obferved  in  the 
laws,  put  him  upon  forming  a  defign  of  reducing  them  to  their 
natural  order.  He  drew  up  a  plan  for  this  purpofe,  and  commu- 
nicated it  to  his  friends  ;  who  approved  of  it  fo  much,  and  thought 
it  fo  ufeful,  that  they  perfuaded  him  to  (hew  it  to  fome  of  the 
chief  magiftrates.  With  this  view  he  went  to  Paris  in  1685; 
where  the  fpecimen  of  his  work,  which  he  carried  along  with  him, 
was  judged  to  be  ib  excellent,  that  Lewis  XIV.  upon  the  report 
which  Pelleticr,  then  comptroller-general,  made  to  him  of  it,  or- 
dered Domat  to  continue  at  Paris,  and  fettled  upon  him  a  penfion 
of  2oco  livres.  Henceforward  he  employed  himfelf  at  Paris,  in 
finifliirig  and  perfecting  his  work  ;  the  firft  volume  of  which, 
in  4to.  was  published  there,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Civil  Laws 
in  their  natural  Order,  1689.''  Three  other  volumes  were  pub- 
limed  afterwards,  which  did  their  author  the  highelt  honour  ;  who, 
upon  the  publication  of  the  firft,  was  introduced  by  Pelletier  to 
prefent  it  to  the  king.  It  has  been  ufual  to  recommend  this  work 
to  young  lawyers  and  divines,  who  would  apply  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  morality  and  the  civil  law. 

Domat  died  at  Paris  in  1696.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Pafchal,  who  was  his  countryman,  and  with 
whom  he  had  many  conferences  upon  religious  fubje&s;  He  ufed 
alfo  to  make  experiments  with  him  upon  the  weight  of  the  air, 
and  in  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy.  He  was  at  Paris 
when  Pafchal  died  there  Aug.  19,  1662,  and  was  intruded  by  him 
with  his  moil  fecret  papers. 


DOMINIC  (DE  GUZMAN),  a  Spaniard,  founder  of  the  order 
of  the  Predicants,  was  born  at  Calahorra,  a  town  of  Arragon,  in 
1170.  His  mother,  it  is  faid,  when  {he  was  with  child  of  him, 
dreamed,  that  fhe  had  a  dog  vomiting  tire  in  her  womb  :  prefigni- 
iying,  as  it  were,  the  future  eminence  of  his  character,  and  the 
peculiar  part  he  was  dellined  to  a6l.  And  indeed  the  evem  after- 
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v  '  med  to  confirm  the  tn,?h  cf  the  prediction;  for  when 
Po;  :  I  xnt  III.  fent  an  anrsv  of  Croifes  againft  the  Albigenfes, 
knowing  no  other  way  to  bring  home  a  wandering  fneep,  than  by 
w>  rrving  ir  to  death,  tins  ignivomous  cur  was  employed  to  bark 
a^ainft  them,  which  he  did  with  great  zeal  and  fury  :  preaching 
continually,  and  lliewir-g  beyond  contradiction,  how  right,  lawful, 
and  pi.. >us  an  a^t  it  was,  to  convert  thofe  heretics  by  the  fword  of 
the  ticih,  who  wci.Id  not  be  converted  by  the  ivvord  of  the  fpirit  - 
in  which  manner  he  may  be  (aid  t  /  have  converted  above  100,000 
fouls.  At  the  fame  time  Innocent  eftablifhed  an  inquifition  at 
Touloufe  and  other  fufpected  places  ;  becaufe  the  biihops  could 
not  fpare  time,  from  the  management  of  their  temporal  affairs,  to 
attend  to  the  exptirpation  of  herefy.  He  made  Dominic  an  inqui- 
fitor  in  Languedoc,  .where  he  began  to  fet  his  order  on  foot;  and 
went  to^  get  it  confirmed  by  a  general  council  at  Lateran,  in  12 1^. 
This  Dominic  perfuaded  Pupe  Honorious  III.  to  fet  up  the  office 
of  "  Mailer  of  the  facred  Palace,  by  which  the  popes  were  eafed 
of  a  very  burdenfome  part  in  their  administration  ;  namely,  the 
infpectjng  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  examining  new  books. 
Dominic  was  the  fir  It  who  nlled  this  office  ;  and  he  beg;an  it  by 
reading  public  lectures  upon  St.  Paul's  Epiftles.  He  died  at  Bo- 
logna in  Italy  in  1221,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  faint  for  the 
prodigious  Icrviees  he  had  done  the  church. 

DOMESSflCHINO,  an  Italian  painter,  was  defcended  of  an 
honourable  fanvly,  and  born  in  the  city  of  Bologna,  1^81.  He 
was  at  firit  a  dilciple  of  Calvert,  the  Fleming:  but  loon  quitted 
his  fchool  for  a  much  better  of  -the  Caracci's,  being;  inilructed  at 
Bologna  by  Lewis,  and  at  Rome  by  Hannibal,  who  had  fo  great 
a  value  for  him,  that  he  took  him  to  hi'-  ailiftance  in  the  Farnefe 
gallery.  He  was  fo  extremely  Lbnnous  and  flow  in  his  produc- 
tions, that  his  fellow-difciples  looked  upon  him  as  a  perron  that 
loft  his  time.  They  were  wont  to  call  him  "  the  Ox  ;"  and  laid 
11  he  laboured  as  if  he  was  at  plow."  But  Hannibal  Caracci,  who 
knew  him  better,  told  them  that  "  this  ox,  by  dint  of  labour, 
would  in  time  make  his  ground  fo  fruitful,  that  painting  itfelf  would 
be  fed  by  what  it  produced  :"  a  prophecy,  which  Domcnichino 
lived  to  fulfil  ;  for  though  he  was  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  genius, 
yet,  by  the  gooclnds  of  his  fenfe,  and  the  ioli Jity  of  his  reflections, 
he  attained  to  iuch  a  mattery  in  his  art,  that  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent things  to  be  learned  from  his  pictures.  He  always  applied 
hsmfelf  to  his  work  with  much  ftudy  and  thoughtfulnefs,  and  never 
'  \vrcd  to  touch  his  pencil,  till  he  found  a  kind  of  enthufiafm  or 
•  fpiration  upon  him.  His  talent  lay  principally  in  the  correclnefs 
of  his  ilyle,  and  in  expjefling  the  paffions  ami  affections  of  the 
jr.ind..  In  both  thefe  he  was  fo  admirably  judicious,  that  Nicolas 

limn,  the   Frei-ch  painter,    ufed  to   fay,  his  u  communion   of 
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St.  Jerom,"  and  Raphael's  celebrated  piece  of  "  the  transfigura- 
tion," were  the  tw.o  belt  pictures  in  Rome. 

Ke  was  made  the  chief  architect  of  the  apoftolical  palace  by- 
Pope  Gregory  XV.  for  his  great  fkill  in  that  art.  He  was  like- 
wife  very  well  vcrfed  in  the  theory  of  mufic,  but  not  fuccefsful  in 
the  practice.  He  loved  folitude  ;  and  it  was  obferved,  that,  as  he 
went  along  the  ftrcets,  he  took  notice  of  the  actions  of  private 
perform  he  met,  and  often  defigned  fomething  in  his  pocket-book. 
He  was  of  a  mild  temper  and  obliging  carriage,  yet  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  find  enemies  in  all  places,  wherever  he  came.  At  Naples 
particularly  he  was  fo  ill  treated  by  thofe  of  his  own  profeflion, 
that,  having  agreed  among  themfelves  to  difparage  all  his  works, 
they  would  hardly  allow  him  to  be  a  tolerable  mailer  :  and  they 
were  not  content  with  having;  frighted  him  for  fome  time  from 
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that  city,  but  afterwards,  upon  his  return  thither,  never  left  perfe- 
cuting  him,  till  by  their  tricks  and  contrivances  they  had  quite 
wearied  him  out  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1641,  not  without  the 
fufpicion  of  poifon. 

DOMIN1S  (MARK  ANTONY  DE),  archbifhop  of  Spalato  in 
Dalmatia,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. 
He  \vas  remarkable  for  a  fickleneis,  in  religious  matters,  which 
tolled  him  about  from  place  to  place,  and  at  length  proved  the 
ruin  of  him  :  otherwife  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  learn- 
ing. He  was  entered  early  amongft  the  Jefuits,  but  left  that  fo- 
ciety  to  be  biihop  of  Segni,  and  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Spalato. 
This  elevation,  as  Moreri  well  enough  obferves,  mould,  one 
would  have  thought,  have  fettled  his  principles,  and  removed  all 
his  difficulties;  as  it  did  Synefms's  of  old,  who  was  no  fooner  made 
a  bifhop,  than  all  his  fcruples  about  the  refurrection,  which  were 
very  many  and  great,  were  immediately  at  an  end.  <l  Facillime 
enim,"  fays  Cave,  "  fimj.il  ac  epifcopus  creatus  eft,  refurrectionis 
etiam  doctnnam  credidit."  It  had  not  however  this  good  effect 
upon  De  Dominis.  His  inconftancy  {till  continued  ;  and,  inftead 
of  growing  more  fimly  attached  to  the  church  of  Rome  on  account 
of  his  preferment,  he  became  every  day  more  and  more  difaffected 
to  it.  This  induced  him  to  write  his  famous  books  *'  De  Re- 
publica  Ecclefiaftica,"  which  were  afterwards  printed  in  London ; 
and  in  which  the  papal  power  was  capitally  (truck  at.  Thefe  books 
were  read  over  and  corrected,  before  they  were  publiihed,  by  our 
biibop  Bedell,  who  was  then  at  Venice,  in  quality  of  chaplain  to 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  ambaflador  there  from  James  I.  For  De  Do- 
minis  coming  to  Venice,  and  hearing  a  vaft  character  of  Bedell, 
readily  difcovered  his  fecret,  and  communicated  his  copy  to  him. 
Bedell  took  the  freedom  he  allowed  him,  of  correcting  many  ill  appli- 
cations of  texts  in  Scripture,  and  quotations  of  fathers :  for  that 
prelate,  being  ignorant  of  the  Greek  tongue  (a  common  thing  in 
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thofe  days,  even  ampngft  the  learned)  had  committed  many  mil- 
takes  both  in  the  one  and  the  other.  De  Dominis  took  all  this  in 
very  good  part,  entered  into  great  familiarity  with  Bedell,  and  de- 
clared his  affiftance  fo  nfeful,  and  indeed  fo  necelThry  to  him,  that  he 
could,  as  he  ufed  to  fay,  do  nothing  without  him. 

When  Bedell   returned  to   England,   Dominis   came  over   with 
him,  and  was  at   fir  ft  received  by  the  Englifii  clergy  with   all  pof- 
fibie  marks  of  refpefK     Hers   he  preached   and  wrote  ngainft   trie 
Romifh  religion,  and  is   (aid  to  have  had  the  chief  hand  in  pub- 
liking  father  Paul's  u  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  at  Lon- 
don*, which  was  infcribed  to  king  James  in  1619.     His  view  feems 
to  have  'been  to   reunite  the  Romifh  and  English  churches,  which 
he   thought   might  eafily  be  effected,  by  reforming    fome  abufes 
and  fuperiiitions   in   the  former;  "  for,1*  as  Grotius  fays,  "  then, 
as  he  imagined,  the  religion    of  Proleflants   and   Catholics   would 
be  the  fame."     After  he  had  (laid  in  England  fome  years,  he  was 
made  to  believe,  upon  the  promotion  of  Pope  Gregory  XIV.   who 
had  been  his  Ichool-fellow  and  old  acquaintance,  that  the  Pope  in- 
tended to  give  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  to  make  tife  of  him  in 
all  affairs  ;  fo  that  he  fancied  he  fh  oti!d  be  the  inftrument  of  a  great 
•reformation  in  the  church.     This  fine  trap  was  laid  for  him  chiefly 
by  the  artifice  of  Gondamor,  the  Spanifh  ambai'Tador  ;  and  his  own 
ambition  'and  vanity  (lor  it  leems  he  had  a  great  deal  of  both]  made 
kini  eafiiy  fall  into  it.     Accordingly  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1622,. 
where  he  abjured  his  errors   in  a  very   foletnn  manner.      He   was 
at  firfr.,  it  is  faid,  well  received  by  the  pope  himfeli ;  but  happen- 
ing to  fay   of  cardinal  BeUarmine,  who  had  written  againil  h;m, 
that  lie  had  not  anfwered  his  arguments,  he  was  complained  oft) 
the  pope,  as  if  he  had  been   ft.  ill  o£  the  fame  mind  in   which  he 
was  when  he  pirblif-hed  his  boaks.      He  excufecl  hiinfclf,  and  faid, 
that  though  BeUarmine   had   not  anfwered   his  arguments,  yet  he 
did   not    lay    they  were  unanfwerable  ;  and   he   offered  to   aiifwer 
them  himfelf,  if  they  would  allow  him  time  for  it.     This  impru- 
dent way  of  talking,  together  with    the  difcovery  of  a  correfpon- 
dcnce  which  he  held    with  fome  Proteliants,  furnifhed   a  furHcient 
plea  for  feizing  him;  and  he    was  thrown  into  nrifon,    where  he 
died  in  162^5.     It  was  difcovered  after  his  death,  that  his  opinions 
were  not  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;   upon 
which  his  corpfe  was  duo;  no,  and  burnt  with  his  writings  in  Flora's 
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Field,  by  a  decree  of  the  inquisition. 

DONATUS,  a  bifhop  of  a  religious  feel  in  Africa,  which  was 
founded  indeed  by- another  Donatus,  but  took  its  name  of  Donatilts 
from  him,  as  being  the  more  confiderable  man  of  the  two.  He 
maintained,  that,  though  the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity  were  of 
the  fame  fubftance,  yet  the  Son  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  :>nd  the 
Holy  Ghoft  to  the  Son.  Fie  began  to  be  known  about  the  sear 
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320,  and  greatly  confirmed  his  faction  by  his  character  and  writings. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning  •  but  withal  fo  prodi- 
gioufly  haughty,  that  he  treated  all  mankind  with  contempt.  He 
did  not  fpare  even  the  emperors  themfelves :  for  when  Paulus  and 
Macarius  were  fent  by  Conftans  with  prefents  to  the  churches  of 
Africa,  and  with  alms  to  relieve  the  poor,  he  received  them  in  the 
mod  reproachful  manner,  rejected  their  prefents  with  fcorn,  and 
afked  in  a  kind  of  fury,  "  What  had  the  emperor  to  do  with  the 
church  r'  He  ufed  to  boaft  of  anfwers,  which  he  had  received 
from  heaven  ;  and  is  faid  at  lad  to  have  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of 
madnefs,  that  he  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  fvvorn  by,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  God.  -  He  was  banifhed  from  Carthage  about  the  year  356,  as 
Jerom  notes  it,  and  died  in  exile :  though  authors  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  precife  time  either  of  his  banifhment  or  of  his  death. 
The  emperors  .were  obliged  to  iifue  forth  many  fevere  edicts  to  re- 
ilrain  the  fury  and  intemperance  of  this  very  factious  feel. 

DONATUS  (/Elms),  a  grammarian  in  the  fourth  century, 
•who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Conftantius,  and  was  matter  of 
the  celebrated  St.  Terom.  He  wrote  notes  upon  Terence  and 
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Virgil,  and  made  a  grammar.  Voffius  mentions  him  amongft  his 
Latin  hiftorians,  on  account  of  the  lives  of  Virgil  and  Terence, 
which  fome  have  fancied  him  to  be  the  author  of:  but  he  believes, 
that  the  fir  ft  was  written  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus,  as  it  is 
certain-  the  latter  was  by  Suetonius. 

DONATUS  (JEROM),  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  who  died  in* 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century.  He  was  very  ufeful  to  his 
country  ;  ferved  it  as  a  commander  more  than  once  :  and  was  the 
means  of  reconciling  that  republic  and  pope  Julius  II.  though  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  carried  off  by  a  violent  fever  at  Rome 
before  the  treaty  was  concluded  between  them.  He  was  allo  a 
man  of  learning;  and  published  a  tranflation  of  "  Alexander  Aphro- 
cliceus  de  Anima."  His  letters  are  likewife  well  written;  which 
made  Erafmus  fay  of  him,  that  he  was  capable  of  performing  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  learning,  if  his  mind  had  not  been  diflipated 
by  other  employments.  Pierius  Valerianus  has  placed  him  in' the 
lilt  of  unfortunate  learned  men,  for  which  he  gives  three  reafons  : 
fir(t,  becaufe  his  domcftics  obeyed  him  ill  ;  fecondly,  becaufe  he 
did  not  live  to  fee  the  happinefs,  which  would  arife  to  his  country 
from  the  conclufion  of  his  treaty  ;  thirdly,  becaufe  a  great  many 
bo<  ks.  which  he  had  written  to  immortalize  his  name,  remained 
unpublished.  Now,  as  it  feems  to  us,  the  firft  of  thefe  grievances 
might  'nave  been  redrerfed  ;  the  fecond  was  no  grievance  at  all, 
firue  he  had  adliu.lly  attained  his  point;  and,  thirdly,  we  cannot 
think  it  any  misfortune  to  a  dead  man,  that  fuch  a  number  of  fyl- 
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lables,  as  ufed  to  compofe  his  name,  are  no  longer  put  together 
and  founded  amcngft  the  living. 

DONNE  (JOHN),  and  Ejnglilh  poet  and  divine,  was  born  in 
London,  1573,  and  defcended  by  his  mother  from  the  family  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  He  was  educated  in  his  father's  houfe  under  a 
private  tutor,  till  the  nth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  then  fent  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  where  it  was  obferved  of  him,  as  for- 
merly of  the  famous  "Picus  Mirandula,  that  '*  he  was  rather  born 
wife  than  made  fo  by  ftudy/'  He  was  a  commoner  of  that 
hall  ;  but  declined  taking  his  firft  degree,  by  the  advice  of  his  re- 
lations, who,  being  of  the  Romifh  religion,  difliked  the  oath  ten- 
dered upon  that  occafion.  After  he  had  continued  three  years  at 
Oxford,  he  removed  to  Cambridge  ;  and  from  thence,  about  three 
years  after,  to  Lincoln's-inn.  But,  before  his  admiilion  into  that 
Society,  his  father,  who  was  a  merchant,  died,  and  left  him  30001. 
which  made  him  lay  afide  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  His  mother  and 
friends  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  keep  him  firm  to  Popery, 
and  for  that  end  provided  him  with  tutors  of  that  perfuafion :  but 
Donne  was  naturally  a  free  inquirer;  and  therefore,  when  he  was 
•not  above  19  years  old,  fet  himfelf  wholly  to  confider  the  points 
of  religion;  controverted  between  the  Romifh  and  the  Reformed 
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churches.  When  he  began  this  inquiry,  the  refult  of  which  was  a 
thorough  converfion  to  Proteilantfm,  he  applied  himfelf  to  examine 
the  works  of  cardinal  Bellarmine,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  bed 
defender  of  the  Romifh  caufe  :  and,  about  the  2oth  year  of  his  age, 
had  marked  all  the  cardinal's  works  with  obiervations  under  his 
own  hand,,  which  he,fhewed  to  the  then  dean  of  Gloucefter,  and 
at  his  death  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  one  of  his  friends. 

About  the  2 ill  year  of  his  age,  he  refolved  to  travel;  and,  in 
the  years  1596  and  1597,  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Ellcx  in  his 
expedition  a^ainil  Cadiz  and  the  Azores  ifiands.  He  did  not  re- 
turn, but  (laid  fome  years  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  he  made  many 
ufeful  obfervations  on  thofe  countries,  and  learned  their  languages 
to  perfection.  -  He  defigned  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  lake  of 
viewing  jerufa'.em  and  the  fepulchre  of  our  Saviour  ;  but  was  pre- 
vented, though  he  was  then  in  the  further!  part  of  Italy,  by  the 
difappointment  of  company  and  a  fafe  convoy.  Soon  alter  his  re- 
turn to  Enabii:!,  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  K 
keeper  of  the  great  feal,  hi§, chief  fecretary,  in  which  poil  he  con- 
tinued five  years  ;  during  which  time  he  fell  in  love  with  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  George  More,  then  chancellor  of  the  Garter, 
and  niece  to  the  lord-keeper's  lady.  He  married  her  privately  in 
j6o2  ;  which  marriage  was  attended  with  great  inconveniences  and 
troubles  to  himfelf.  For  Sir  George  was  1  ..^ported  with  anger, 
that  he  moll  earnestly  foliated  the  Icfd-keeper  to  turn  Donne  out 
of  his  phce  >  who,  however,  at  his  difmiifion,  faid,  that 
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parted  with  a  friend,  and  fuch  a  fecretary,  as  was  fitter  to  ferve  a 
kins;  than  a  fubje<5t."  Sir  George's  anger  was  not  fatisfied  with 
this  ;  he  never  rtited,  till  our  author  and  his  fellow-collegian  Mr. 
Samuel  Brooke,  afterwards  'mailer  of  Trinity- College  in  Cam- 
bridge, who  married  him,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Ohriitopher  Brooke, 
who  o^ve  Mrs.  Donne  in  marriage,  and  witnerled  it,  were  all  com- 
mitted to  three  feveral  pnlons.  Donne  was  fir  ft  fet  at  liberty, 
and  never  ceafed  his  endeavours,  till  he  had  procured  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  two  friends.  However,  his  wife  was  detained  from 
him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  recover  hsr  by  a,  long  and  tedious  fuit 
at  law.  His  circurnilances  being  greatly  reduced  by  this,  he  and 
his  wife  were  entertained  by  their  relation  Sir  Francis  Wolley,  of 
Pitford  in  Surrey,  for  fome  years;  which  gentleman,  a  little  before 
his  death,  procured  a  reconciliation  between  Sir  George  and  his 
fon-in-law  and  daughter  ;  Sir  George  engaging  to  pay  Donne  8col. 
on  a  certain  day,  as  a  portion  with  his  wife,  or  20! .  quarterly  for 
their  maintenance,  as  the  intereft  for  it,  till  their  portion  was  paid. 

Sir  Georp-e  was  ib  far  reconciled  to  them,  before  he  allowed  them. 
'-' 

any  thing,  as  to  folicit  the  lord-keeper  for  Donne's  re-admiffion 
into  his  place  ;  but  the  lord-keeper  anfwered,  that,  "  though  he 
was  unfeignedly  forry  for  what  he  had  done,  yet  it  was  inconfiftent 
with  his  place  and  credit  to  difcharge  and  readmit  fervants,  at  the- 
reqneft  of  jpaffiohafe  petitioners." 

During  h:s  refidence  at  Pitford,  he  applied  himfelf  with  great 
diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws  ;  and,  about  this 
t'.me,  was  foiicited  by  Morton,  afterwards  biihop  of  Durham,  to 
g.)  into  orders,  and  to  accept  of  a  benefice,  which  Morton  would 
have  refigneri  to  him,  but  which  Donne  declined.  After  the  death 
of  S;r  francis  Woiley,  he  took  a  houfe  for  his  wife  and  children 
at  Mitcharn  in  Surrey,  and  lodgings  for  himfelf  near  Whitehall  in 
London;  where  he  was  much  viiited  and  careiled  by  the  nobility, 
foreign  rajnifters,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinclion.  Some  time  after 
he  removed  his  family  to  London;  and  Sir  Robert  Drury  gave  him 
commodious  apartments  in  his  own  houfe  in  Drury-Lane.  April 
1610,  he  was  incorporated  M,  A.  in  the  univeriity  of  Oxford, 
having  before  taken  the  fame  degree  in  Cambridge. 

Before  his  journey  into  France,  where  he  accompanied  Sir  Ro- 
bert Drmy,  during  his  flay  there,  and  after  his  return,  many  of 
the  nobility  and  others  foiicited  the  king  to  confer  fome  fecula* 
employment  on  him  ;  but  his  majefty,  considering  him  better  qua- 
l.licd  for  the  fen-ire  of  the  church,  did  not  liftcn  to  their  appli- 
cation. For,  the  difpu'tes  concerning  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
fupremacy  h.aving  lately  been  agitated, Our  author,  by  king  James's 
efpeci'aj  command,  hatl  written  a  treatife  on  that  fubject,  which 
was  prin'ed  in  1610,  ^to.  Tiie  king  Ijimlelf  had  engaged  in  ihis 
controverfy,  as  appears  by  his  works  ftiii  extant;  but,  dilcoiirilng 
with  Donne  upon  the  fubject,  he  was  fo  plcafed  with  his  ciearnefs  in 
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ftating  the  objections  made  to  the  taking  thofe  oaths,  and  with  his 
anfvvers   to  them,  that   he  commanded  him   to  draw  them  up   in 
form,  and  bring  them  to  him.     This  Donne  performed  in  the  com- 
pafs  of   fix    weeks;  and  they  were  published  under  the  title   of 
"  Ffeudo-Martyr  :  wherein  out  of  certain  Proportions  and  Grada- 
tions this  Conclufion  is  evicted,  that  thole  who  are  of  the  Roman 
Religion  in  this  Kingdom,  may  and  ought  to  take  the  Oath  of  Al- 
legiance."    It  is  dedicated  to  the  king,  with  a  preface  addrefled  to 
the  prieiis    and  Jefuits,    and   to  their  difciples   in  this   kingdom. 
His  majefty  was  now  very  preffing  to  have  him  in  orders.     Donne 
himfclf  has  informed  us,  that,   "  he  almoft  defcended  to  a  perfua- 
fion,  almolt  to  a  felicitation  of  him  to  do  it."      Defirous,  however, 
to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  facred  function  by  a  clofer  application 
to  divinity  and  the  facred  languages,  he  deferred   his   compliance 
with  the  king's  felicitations,  till  about  three  years  after.     He  was 
then  ordained  by  King,  bifhop  of  London,  who  was  his  good  friend, 
and  had  been  chaplain  to  the  lord-keeper  Egerton,  at  the  lame  time 
that  Donne  was  his  fecretary.     He  was  prefently  after  made  one  of 
the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty;  and,,  about  the  fame  time, 
attending  the  king  to  Cambridge,  was  there  created  D.  D.  at  his 
majefty's    recommendation.      Immediately  upon   his  return  from 
Cambridge,  his  wife  died  upon  the  birth  of  her  twelfth  child.    This 
calamity,  which  happened  in  Auguft  1617,  overwhelmed  him  with 
grief.     "  She  left,"  fays  Walton,  4t  a  man  of  a  narrow  unfettled 
eftate,  and  (having  buried  five)  the  careful   father  of  feven  chil- 
dren then  living;  to  whom   he  gave  a  voluntary  aiTurance  never  to 
bring  them  under  the  fubje&ion  of  a  Hepmother :  which    promife 
he  kept  moft  faithfully,  burying  with  his  tears  all  his  earthly  joys 
in  his  molt  dear  and  deferring  wife's  grave  :  and  betook  himfelf  to 
a   folitary  and  retired  life. — His  fir  ft  motio.i   from  his  houfe  was 
to   preach,  where  his  beloved  wife    lay  burieci,  in    St.   Clement's- 
Church,    near  Temple-Bar,  London  ;  and   his   text  was    part  of 
the   prophet  Jeremiah's   '  Lamentation  :*    LO,  i  AM  THE   MAN 

THAT    HAVE    SEEN    AFFLICTION." 

Within  the  firft  year  of  his  taking  orders,  he  had  fourteen  ad- 
vowfons  of  benefices  offered  him  ;  but,  being  unwilling  to  leave 
London,  he  refufed  them  all,  they  lying  in  the  country.  In  the 
latter  end  of  1617,  he  was  chofen  preacher  of  Lincoln's-!::  .:  ;  and 
two  years  after,  by  his  majefty's  appointment,  attended  the  earl  of 
Doncafter  in  his  embalfy  to  Germany.  In  1621,  he  was  made 
dean  of  St.  Paul's;  and  there  was  fbmething  fmgnlar  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  conferring  it.  The  deanery  becoming  vacant,  the 
king  fent  for  Dr.  Donne,  and  ordered  him  to  attend  him  the  next 
day  at  dinner.  When  his  maje;ty  was  fet  down,  before  he  had 
eat  any  meat,  he  faid,  «'  Dr.  Donne,  I  have  invited  you  to  dinner; 
and  though  you  fit  not  down  with  .me,  yet  I  will  carve  to  you  of 
a.  djili,  that  I  know  yj-j-  love,  well  ;  for,  knowing  you  love  Lon- 
don, 
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don,  I  do  therefore  make  you  dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  when  I  have 
dined,  then  do  you  take  your  beloved  diOi  home  to  your  ihidy  ;  fay 
grace  there  to  vourfelf,  and  much  g  »d  may  it  do  y  >u."  S^on 
after,  the  vicarage  of  St.  Dunftan's  in  the  Weft,  and  a.i.-.ther  bene- 
fice, fell  to  hi;v:,  the  advowfon  of  the  former  havincr  been  piven  him 

c~t  £••> 

by  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  of  the  latter  by  earl  of  Kent ;  which,  together 
with  his  deanery,  enabled  him  to  live  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his 
rank,  and  to  make  a  proper  provifion  for  his  children.  I  «  1623-4, 
he  was  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation  ;  on  which  occafiou 
he  fpoke  a  Latin  oration,  as  his  inaugurate -n-lpcech,  which  is  ftill 
extant  in  the  collection  of  his  poems.  About  the  fame  time  he  was 
appointed  by  the  king  to  preach  feveral  occasional  fermons,  at 
Paul's-Crofs,  and  in  other  places ;  when  he  was  reprefented  to  his 
majeity,  as  having  fallen  in  with  the  general  humour  of  thepulpits,  and 
infinuated  fears  of  the  king's  inclination  to  Popery.  The  king  lent 
for  him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  juitifying  himfelf  in  his 
prefence  ;  which  he  did  ib  clearly  and  fatisratiorily,  that  the  king 
faici,  "  he  was  right  glad  he  refted  no  longer  under  the  fufpicion." 
Donne  then  kneeled  down,  thanked  his  majefty,  and  protefted  his 
anfwer  was  faithful  and  free  from  all  colluiion  ;  and  therefore  de- 
fired  that  he  might  not  rife,  till,  as  in  like  cafes  he  always  had  from 
God,  fo  he  might  have  from  his  majeity  fome  ailurance,  that  he 
flood  clear  and  fair  in  his  opinion.  At  which  the  king  railed  him 
up  from  his  knees,  and  protefted  that  he  believed  him,  knowing 
him  to  be  an  honeft  man,  and  not  doubting  of  his  affection. 

He  was  about  this  time  iiezed  with  a  dangerous  ficknefs,  which 
inclined  him  to  a  confurnption  ;  but  he  recovered,  and  published 
upon  that  occafionabook  of  devotions,  which  he  had  compofed  in  his 
illnefs.  The  fecond  edition,  printed  in  1624,  in  12 mo,  is  entitled, 
*'  Devotions  upon  emergent  Qccafions  in  feveral  Steps  of  his  Sick- 
jiefs."  He  continued  in  perfecl  health  till  his  ^gth  year;  when, 
being  with  his  eldeft  daughter,  Mrs.  Harvey,  at  Abery-Hatch  in 
EOex,  in  Auguft  1630,  he  was  taken  with  a  fever,  which  brought 
on  a  confumption.  However,  he'returned  to  London,  and  p reached 
in  his  turn  at  court,  as  ufual,  on  the  nn't  Friday  in  Lent  ;  upon 
which  occaiion  his  text  was,  4<  To  God  the  Lord  belong  the  ifiues 
from  death,  Pfal.  Ixviii.  20.  It  was  printed  in  1633,  under  the 
title  of  u  Death's  Duel  ;  or,  a  Confolation  to  the  Soul  againft  the 
dying  Life  and  living  Death  of  the  Body  \  being  his  lalt  Sermon, 
and  called  by  his  Majefty's  Houfehold,  THE  DOCTOR'S  OWN  FU- 
NERAL SERMON."  lie  died  March  31,  1631,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
over  him. 

Besides  the  "  Pfeudo- Martyr,"  and  book  of  devotions  already 
mentioned,  there  are  extant  the  following  \vorksof  Donne:  i. 
•*  Poems  ;"  cqrififting  of  fongs  and  fonnets,  epigrams,  elegies,  epi- 
thalatiiiums,  fatires,  letters,  funeral  elegies,  holy  fonnets,  &c. 
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publihed  at  different  times.  2.  "  Paradoxes,  Problems,  E  flays, 
Characters,  &c.  To  which  is  added  a  Book  of  Epigrams,  written 
in  Latin  by  the  fame  Author,  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  J.  Maine, 
D.  D.  And  alfo  Ignatius' s  Conclave,  a  Satire,  tranilated  out  of  the 
original  Copy  written  in  Latin  by  the  fame  Author  ;  found  lately 
amongft  his  own  Papers,  1653,"  12 mo.  Part  of  this  collection  was 
publilhed  at  different  times  before.  3.  Three  volumes  of  "  Ser- 
mons," in  folio  ;  the  firft  printed  in  1640,  the  fecona  in  1649,  the 
third  in  1660.  4.  il  Elfays  in  Divinity,  &c.  being  feveral  Difqui- 
fitions  interwoven  with  Meditations  and  Prayers,  before  he  went  into 
holy  Orders,  4651?'  12 mo.  ^.  "  Letters  to  feveral  Perfons  of 
Honour,  16,54,"  410.  Both  thefe  publilhed  by  his  fon.  There  are 
"feveral  of  Donne's  letters,  and  others  to  him  from  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  the  earl  of  Carliile,  archbifhop  Abbot,  and  Ben  Jonfon  ; 
printed  in  a  book,  entitled,  "  A  Collection  of  Letters  made  by  Sir 
Tobie  Matthews,  Knt.  1660,"  8vo.  6.  *'  The  ancient  Hiftory 
of  the  Septuagint ;"  tranflated  from  the  Greek  of  Arifteas,  1633, 
i2mo,  7.  "  EIA0ANATOS:  or,  a  Declaration  of  that  Paradox 
or  Thefis,  that  Seif-Hornicide  is  i.ot  fo  natural  a  Sin,  that  it  may 
not  be  otherwile,"  1644,  1648,  &c.  4to.  He  is  alfo  fufpecled  to 
be  the  author  of  a  piece,  entitled,  "  A  Scourge  for  Paper  Perfe- 
eutors,"  printed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  running  title  of  which, 
at  the  top  of  every  page,  is  "  Paper's  Complaint."  Befides  120 
fermons,  he  left,  "  The  Refultance  of  1400  Authors."  moft'  of 
them  abridged  and  analyfed  with  his  own  hand.  All  the  buiinefs 
like  wife  that  paffed  of  any  public  confequence,  either  in  this  or  any 
of  our  neighbouring  nations,  he  abbreviated  either  in  Latin,  or  in 
the  language  of  that  nation,  and  kept  them  by  him  for  ufeful  me- 
morials. So  he  did  the  copies  of  divers  letters  and  cafes  of  confci- 
ence,  that  had  concerned  his  friends,  v/ith  his  obfervatibns  and 
folutions  of  them,  and  divers  other  matters  of  importance,  all 
particularly  and  methodically  digeiled  by  him.'3 

He  had  a  fon  John  Donne,  who  was  educated  at  Weftm infter- 
School,  and  removed  from  thence  to  Chrift-Church,  Oxford,  in 
1622.  Afterwards  he  travelled  abroad,  and  took  the  degree  of 
LL  D.  at  Padua,  in  Italy  ;  and,  in  June  1638,  was  admitted  to 
the  fame  degree  in  the  imiverfity  of  Oxford.  He  died  in  1662,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-Garden.  He 
publifhed  fevers'  frivolous' things  under  his  own  name:  among  which 
is,  "  The  humble  Petition  of  Covent-Garden  againft  Dr.  John. 
Babcr,  a  Phyfician,  anno  1662." 


DOUSA  (JANUS),  a  very  learned  man,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Nortwick  in  Holland,  in  1545.  He  loft  his  parents 
when  very  young,  and  was  ffrnt  to  feveral  fchools  ;  to  one  at  Paris, 
among  the  reft,  where  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  Greefc  and  Latin 
learning.  When  he  had  fmiihed  his  education,  he  returned  to  his 
J  ov\  n 
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own  country,  and  married  ;  and  though  he  was  fcarcely  grown  up, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  affairs  of  flate,  and  was  foon  made  a  curator 
of  the  banks  and  ditches,  which  poft  he  held  above  twenty  years, 
and  then  refigned  it.  But  Doufa  was  not  only  a  fcholar  and  a 
fhitefrnan,  but  likewife  a  foldier;  and  he  behaved  himfelf  ib  well  m 
that  capacity  at  the  fiege  of  Leyden  in  1^574,  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  thought  he  could  commit  the  government  of  the  town  to 
none  io  properly  as  to  him.  In  1575,  the  univerfity  was  founded 
there  and  Doufa  made  firft  curator  of  it ;  which  place  he  was 
very  fit  for,  as  well  on  account  of  his  learning,  as  for  his  other 
defer ts.  His  learning  was  indeed  prodigious  ;  and  he  had  fuch  a 
memory,  that  he  could  at  once  give  an  anfwer  to  any  thing  that ' 
was  afked  him,  relating  to  ancient  or  modern  hiflory,  or,  in 
fhort,  to  any  branch  of  literature.  He  was,  fays  Melchior  Adam, 
and  Thuaniis  fays  the  fame,  a  kind  of  a  living  library  ;  the  Varro 
of  Holland,  an/1  the  oracle  of  the  univeriity  of  Leyden.  His 
genius  lay  principally  towards  poetry,  and  his  various  productions 
in  that  way  were  numerous;  and  what  feems  remarkable -enough, 
he  compoied  ihe  annals  of  his  own  country,  which  he  had  collected 
from  the  public  archives,  in  verfe.  He  wrote  alfo  a  great  many 
things  in  the  critical  way  ;  as,  notes,  upon  Horace,  Sallult,  Plautus, 
Petronius,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  &c.  His  moral  qualities  are  faid  to 
have  been  no  lefs  meritorious,  than  his  intellectual  and  literary  ;  for 
he  was  modeft,  humane,  benevolent,  and  open.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  fupreme  aflembly  of  the  nation,  where  he  kept  his  feat, 
and  difcharged  his  office  worthily,  for  the  laft  thirteeen  years  of  his 
life.  He  died  in  1604,  and  his  funeral  oration  was  made  by 
Daniel  Hemlius. 

He  left  four  fons  behind  him  ;  the  eldeft  of  which,  Janus  Doufa, 
would,  if  he  had  lived,  been  a  more  extraordinary  man  than  his 
father.  Jofeph  Scaliger  calls  him  the  ornament  of  the  world  ; 
and  fays,  that  in  the  flower  of  his  age  he  had  reached  the  fame 
maturity  of  wifdom  and  erudition,  as  others  might  expect  to  reach 

•  ,  c.^ 

after  a  life  (pent  in  ftudy.  Grotius  alfo  allures  us,  that  his  poems 
exceeded  thofe  of  his  father  ;  and  that  he  ailiiled  his  father  in  com- 
pollug  the  "  Annals  of -Holland."  He  was  born  in  1,5/2;  and 
before  he  was  well  out  of  infancy,  became,  through  the  great 
care  of  his  father,  not  only  a  good  linguiil  and  poet,  but  alfo  a 
good  philofopher  and  mathematician.  To  all  this  he  afterwards 
added  an  exquifite  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  and  of  iiiltory. 
Befides  a  great  many  poems,  which  he  compofcd  i'n  a  very  tender 
age,  we  have  notes  and  obfervations  which  he  made  upon  feveral 
Latin  poets.  Thofe  upon  Plautus  were  the  produce  of  his  i6th 
\car  ;  and  he  was  not  above  19,  when  he  publifhed  his  book  "  DC 
Rebus  Coeleftibus,"  and  his  Panegyric'  upon  a  Shadow."  His 
commentaries  upon  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  were 
publifhed  the  fame  year.  His  extraordinary  fame  and  merit  cauied 
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him  to  be  made  preceptor  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards 
firil  librarian  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  He  died  at  the  Hague, 
in  his  return  from  Germany  ;  very  irnmaturely,  for  his  death  hap- 
pened in  1^597,  when  he  had  not  quite  completed  his  26th  year. 

Doufa's  three  other  fons,  George,'  Francis,  and  Theodorus, 
were  all  of  them  men  of  learning,  though  not  fo  much  above  the 
common  fize  as  Janus  was.  George  was  a  good  linguift  ;  travelled 
to  Conftantinople ;  and  published  a  relation  of  his  journey,  with 
feveral  infcriptions  which  he  found  there  and  elfewhere.  Alfo,  in 
1607,  he  printed  George  Cedrenus's  book,  entitled,  "  De  Origi- 
nibus  urbis  Conftantinopolitana?,"  with  Meurfius's  notes  upon  it. 
Francis  was  far  from  wanting  learning  :  for,  in  1600,  he  publifhed 
the  epiflles  of  Julius  Csefar  Scaliger ;  his  annotations  upon  Arif- 
totle's  "  Hiftory  of  Animals ;"  and  fome  fragments  of  Lucilius, 
with  notes  of  his  own  upon  them.  Theodorus,  lord  of  Barken- 
flyen,  publifhed  the  chronicon  of  George  Logotheta  with  notes,  in 
1614;  and  in  1638,  wrote  a  treatife,  called  "  Farrago  Ethica 
variarum  Linguarum,  variorumque  auctorum,  &c." 

DRABICIUS  (NICHOLAS),  a  celebrated  enthufiaft,  was  born 
about  1,587,  at  Stranfnitz  in  Moravia,  where  his  father  was  bur- 
goniafter.  He  was  admitted  minifter  in  1616,  and  exercifed  his 
function  at  Drakotutz  ;  and,  when  he  was  obliged  to  feek  a 
retreat  in  foreign  countries,  on  account  of  the  fevere  edicts  of  the 
emperor  againlt  the  Proteftant  religion,  he  retired  to  Leidnitz,  a 
town  in  Hungary,  in  1629.  Having  no  hopes  of  being  reflored 
to  his  church,  he  turned  woollen-draper ;  in  which  occupation  his 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  one,  was  of  great  fervice  to  him. 
Afterwards  he  forgot  the  decorum  of  his  former  character  fo  much, 
that  he  became  a  hard  drinker  ;  but  the  other  minifters,  juftly 
difpleafed  at  his  conduct,  informed  their  fuperiors  of  it,  who,  in 
a  fynod  which  was  called  in  Poland,  examined  into  the  affair. 
Here  it  was  refolved,  that  Drabicius  ihould  be  fufpended  from 
the  miniftry,  if  he  did  not  live  in  a  more  edifying  manner;  and 
this  obliged  him  to  behave  himfelf  with  more  decency. 

When  he  was  upwards  [of  50  years  of  age,  he  commenced 
prophet.  He  had  his  firft  vifion  in  the  night  of  F<ib.  23,  1638,. 
and  the  fecond  in  the  night  of  Jan.  23,  1643.  The  firft  vifion 
promifed  him  in  general  great  armies  from  the  North  and  Eaff, 
which  mould  cnifh  the  houle  of  Aufiria  ;  the  fecond  declared  par- 
ticularly, tint  Ragotfki,  prince  of  Traniylvania,  mould  command 
the  army  from  the  Eaft,  and  ordered  Drabicius  to  inform  his 
brethren,  that  God  was  about  to  reftorethem  to  their  own  country, 
and  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  his  people;  and  that  they 
fhould  prepare  themfelves  for  this  deliverance  by  fafting  and  pr~  ~r. 
He  received  orders  to  write  down  what  had  been  revealed  to  him  ; 
and  to  begin  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  prophets,  u  The  wcrd 
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of  the  Lord  came  unto  me."     His  vifions,  however,  were  not  paid 
much  regard  to  at  firft.     Thefe  two  were  followed  by  many  others 
in  the  fame  year  1643  ;  and  there  was  one,  which  ordered,  that  he 
ijiould  open  the  whole  affair  to  Comenius,  who  was  then  at  Elbing 
in  PriifTia.  One  of  his  vifions  in  1644  affured  him,  that  the  imperial 
troops   mould  not  deftroy  the  refugees.     They  committed    great 
ravages  upon  the  territories  of  Ragotfki,  plundered   the  town  of 
Leidnitz,    and  beiieged   the    caftle.      Drabicius  font  himfelf  up 
there,  and  did  not  depend  fo  entirely  upon  the  divine  affurances,  as 
to  think  human  means  unneceifary.     He  even  fet  his  hand  to  the 
work  :    and    fired  one  of  the  cannon  himfelf.     The   Imperialifts 
raifed  the  fiege ;  but  foon  after,  befieged  the  place  again,  and  took 
it.    The  refugees  were  plundered,  and  Dabricius  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Imperialifts.     This   did  not  prevent  him  from  going  to  Ra- 
gotfki, and  telling  him,  Aug.  1645,  that  God  commanded  him  to 
deflroy  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  pope ;  and  that,  "  if  he  refufed 
to  attack  that  neft  of  vipers,  he  would  draw  down  upon  his  family 
a  general  ruin,  which  fhould  not  fpare  even  him  that  piiTeth  againft 
the  wall."     The  prince  already  knew,  that  Drabicius  had  affumed 
the  character  of  a  prophet :  for  Drabicius,  according  to  the  repeated 
orders  which  he  had  received  in  his  extafies,  had  fent  him  a  copy  of 
his  revelations,  which  Ragotfki  threw  into  the  fire.     The  death  of 
that  prince,  in  Oct.  1647,  plunged  Drabicius  into  extreme  forrow; 
who  was  in   the  utmoft  fear,  led  his  revelation  mould  vanim  into 
fmoke,  and  himfelf  be  expofed  to  ridicule.     But  he  had  one  extatic 
confolation,  which  re-animated  him  ;  and  that  was,  that  God  would 
fend  him  Comenius,  to  whom  he  fhould  communicate  his  writings. 
Comenius,  having  bufinefs  in   Hungary  in  1650,  faw  Drabicius 
there,  and  his  prophecies ;  and  made  fuch  reflections  as  he  thought 
proper,  upon  the  vifion's  having  for  three  years  before  promifed 
Drabicius,  that  he  mould  have  Comenius  for  a  coadjutor.     Muft 
it  not  feem  ftrange,  that  Sigifmond  Ragotfki,  being  urged  by  Dra- 
bicius to  make  war  againft  the  emperor,  and  by  his  mother  to  con- 
tinue in  peace  with  him,  could  not  tell  what  to  do,  being  attacked 
on  both  fides  •  with  terrible  threats  ?     Drabicius  denounced  againlt 
him  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  in  cafe  of  peace;  and  his 
mother  threatened  him  with  her  curfe,  in  cafe  of  war.     Should  not 
the  prince  have  followed  where  reafon  and  good  policy  would  have 
led,  and  have  left  thefe  rnad  people  to  have  raved  as  long  as  they 
pleafed,  each  in  their  own  way  ?     He  fat  down  however  in  the 
utmoft  perplexity,  recommended  hirofelf  to  the  prayers  of  Drabi- 
cius and  Comenius,  and  kept  himfelf  quiet  till  his  death. 

June  16,54,  Drabicius  was  reftored  to  his  miniltry,  and  his 
vifions  prefented  themfelves  more  frequently  than  ever  ;  ordering 
from  time  to  time,  that  they  i'hould  be  communicated  to  his  coad- 
jutor Comenius,  that  he  might  publiih  them  to  all  nations,  and 
languages,  and  particularly  to  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  Comenius 
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found  himfelf  embarraliecl  between  the  fear  of  God,  and  that  of 
men  :  he  was  apprehensive,  that  by  not  printing  the  revelations  of 
Drabicius  he  fhould  difobey  God,  and  that  by  printing  them  he 
Ihould  expofe  himfelf  to  the  ridicule  and  cenfure  of  men.  He 
took  a  middle  way  :  he  resolved  to  print  them,  and  not  to  diftri- 
bute  the  copies  ;  and  upon  this  account,  he  entitled  the  book, 
44  Lux  in  Tenebris."  But  his  refolution  to  conceal  this  light  under  a 
bulhel  did  not  continue  long :  it  gave  way  to  two  remarkable 
events,  which  were  taken  for  a  grand  crifis,  and  the  unravelling 
ol  the  myitery.  One  of  thefe  events  was  the  irruption  of  George 
Ragotfki  into  Poland :  the  other  the  death  of  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand III.  But  thefe  events,  far  from  anfwering  the  predictions, 
ferved  only  to  confound  them.  Ragotfki  perifhed  in  his  defcent 
upon  Poland;  and  Leopold,  king  of  Hungary,  was  elected  em- 
peror in  the  room  of  his  father  Ferdinand  III.  by  which  election, 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  almoft  reftored  to  its  former  grandeur, 
and  the  Protefrants  in  Hungary  absolutely  ruined.  Drabicius  was 
the  greateft  fufferer  by  this  ;  for  the  court  of  Vienna,  being  in- 
formed that  he  was  the  perfon  who  founded  the  trumpet  againit  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  fought  means  to  p.unifh  him,  and,  as  it  is  faid, 
fucceeded  in  it.  What  became  of  him,  we  cannot  learn  :  fome 
fay,  that  he  was  burnt  for  an  importer  and  falfe  prophet,  others, 
that  he  died  in  Turkey,  v/hither  he  had  fled  for  refuge  :  but  neither 
of.  thefe  accounts  is  certain. 

The  "  Lux  in  Tenebris"  was  printed  by  Comenius  at  Amfter- 
dam  in  16^57;  and  contains  not  oniy  the  revelations  of  our  Dra- 
bicius, but  thofe  alfo  of  Chriftopher  Kotterus,  and  of  Chriftina 
Poniatovia.  Comenius  publifhed  an  abridgement  of  it  in  1660, 
with  this  title,  "  Revelationum  divinarum  in  Ulum  Sseculi  noftri 
factarum  Epitome:"  that  is,  "  An  Epitome  of  the  divine  Reve- 
lations communicated  for  the  Ufe  of  this  our  age."  He  reprinted 
the  whole  work,  \vith  this  title,  "  Lux  e  Tenebris  novis  Radiis 
aucta,  &c."  Thefe  new  rays  were  a  fequei  of  Drabicius's  reve- 
lations, which  extended  to  the  year  1666. 

DRAKE  (Sir  FRANCIS),  one  of  our  mod:  diftinguifhed  naval 
heroes,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  the  fon  of 
Edmund  Drake,  a  farlor,  and  born  near  Taviftock  in  Bevonfhire, 
1545.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  expence,  and  under  thc^care, 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  his  kinfman  ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  was  purfer  of  a  fhip  trading  to  Bifcay.  At  twenty,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Guinea  ;  and  at  twenty-two,  had  the  honour  to 
be  made  captain  of  the  Judith.  In  that  capacity,  he  was  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  John  de  Ulloa,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  be- 
haved moft  gallantly  in 'the  glorious  actions  under  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, and  returned  with  him  to  England  with  great  reputation, 
though  not  worth  a  groat.  Upon  this,  he  projected  a  defign 
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againft  the  Sp  -ninrds  in  the  Welt- Indies ,  which  he  no  fooner  pub- 
lished, than  he  had  volunteers  enough  ready  to  accompany  him. 
In  1570,  he  made  his  fir  ft  expedition  with  two  ihips  ;  and  the  next 
year  with  one  only,  in  which  he  returned  late,  if  not  with  fuch 
advantages  as  he  expected.  He  made  another  expedition  in  1572, 
wherein  he  did  the  Spaniards  fome  mifchief,  and  gained  confidera- 
ble  booties.  In  thefe  expeditions  he  was  much  affifted  by  a  nation 
of  Indians,  who  then  were,  and  have  been  ever  fince,  engaged  in 
perpetual  wars  with  the  Spaniards.  The  prince  of  thefe  people 
\vas  named  Pedro,  to  whom  Drake  preferred  a  fine  cutlafs  from, 
his  fide,  which  he  faw  the  Indian  greatly  admired.  Pedro,  in  re- 
turn, gave  him  four  large  wedges  of  gold,  which  Drake  threw  into 
the  common  itock,  with  this  remarkable  expreilion,  that  "  he 
thought  it  but juft,  that  fuch  as  bore  the  charge  of  fo  uncertain  a 
voyage  on  his  credit,  ihoukl  mare  the  utmoft  advantages  that  voy- 
age produced."  Then  embarking  his  men,  with  all  the  wealth  he 
had  obtained,  which  was  very  coniiderable,  he  bore  away  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived  in  Auguft  1573. 

His  fuccefs  in  this  expedition,  joined  to  his  honourable  beha- 
viour towards  his  owners,  gained  him  a  high  reputation  ;  and  the 
life  he  made  of  his  riches  (till  a  greater.  For,  fitting  out  three 
ilout  frigats  at  his  own  expence,  he  failed  with  them  into  Ireland  j 
where,  under  Walter,  earl  of  Elfex,  the  father  of  the  famous  un- 
fortunate earl,  he  fervecl  as  a  volunteer,  and  did  many  glorious 
actions.  After  the  death  of  his  noble  patron,  he  returned  into 
England  ;  where  Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  vice-chamberlain  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  privy -counfellor,  and  a  great  favourite,  introduced  him 
to  her  majefty,  and  procured  him  countenance  and  protection  at 
court.  By  this  means  he  acquired  a  capacity  of  undertaking  thai- 
grand  expedition,  which  will  render  his  name  immortal.  The  firft 
thing  he  propofed  was  a  voyage  into  the  South-Seas  through  the 
Streights  of  Magellan,  which  was  what  hitherto  no  Engliihman 
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ever  attempted.  The  project  was  well  received  at  court :  the 
queen  furniihed  him  with  means ;  and  his  own  fame  quickly  drew 
together  a  force  fufficient.  The  ileet,  with  which  he  failed  on  this 
extraordinary  undertaking,  confided  only  of  five  fmall  veffels,  com- 
pared with  modern  (hips,  and  no  more  than  164  able  men.  He 
failed  from  England  Dec.  13,  1577,  on  the  25th  fell  in  with  the 
coaft  of  JBarbary,  and  on  the  29th  with  Cape  Verd.  March  13, 
he  pafied  the  equinoctial,  made  the  coaft  of  Brazil  April  $,  1578, 
and  entered  the  river  de  la  Plata,  where  he  loft  the  company  of 
two  of  his  (hips  ;  but  meeting  them  again,  and  taking  out  their 
provifions,  he  turned  them  adrift.  May  29,  he  entered  the  port 
of  St.  Julian,  where  he  continued  two  months,  for  the  fake  of 
laying  in  provifions  :  Aug.  20,  he  entered  the  Streights  of  Ma- 

ellan  ;  and  Sept.  2^  palled  them,  having  then  only  his  own  (hip. 

"ov.  25,  he  came  to  Machao,  \vhich  he  had  appointed  for  a  place 
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f  rendezvous,  in  cafe  his  (hips  fepirated  :  but  captain  Winter, 
his  vice-admiral,  having  repaired  the  Streights,  was  returned  to 
England.  Thence  he  continued  his  voyage  along  the  coafts  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  taking  all  opportunities  of  feizing  Spanifh  fhips, 
and  attacking  them  on  fhore,  till  his  crew  \vere  fated  with  plun- 
der; and  then,  coafting  North-America  to  the  height  of  48  degrees, 
he  endeavoured  to  find  a  paffage  back  into  our  feas  on  that  fide, 
but  could  not.  However,  he  landed,  and  called  the  country  New 
Albion,  taking  poffeffion  of  it  in  the  name,  and  for  the  ufe  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and,  having  careened  his  ihip,  fet  fail  from  thence, 
Sept.  29,  1579,  for  the  Moluccas.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  chofen 
this  paffage  round,  partly  to  avoid  being  attacked  by  the  Spaniards 
at  a  difadvantage,  and  partly  from  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon,  whence 
dangerous  ftorms  and  hurricanes  were  to  be  apprehended.  O6L  13, 
he  fell  in  with  certain  iilands,  inhabited  by  the  moft  barbarous 
people  he  had  met  with  in  all  his  voyage  :  and,  Nov.  4,  he  had 
light  of  the  Moluccas,  and,  coming  to  Ternate,  was  extremely 
well  received  by  the  king  thereof,  who  appears,  from  the  moft  au- 
thentic relations  of  this  voyage,  to  have  been  a  wife  and  polite 
prince.  Dec.  10,  he  made  Celebes,  where  his  fhip  unfortunately 
ran  upon  a  rock  Jan.  9th  following ;  from  which,  beyond  all  ex- 
peclation,  and  in  a  manner  miraculoufly,  they  got  ofF,  and  con- 
tinued their  courfe.  March  16,  he  arrived  at  Java  Major,  and 
from  thence  intended  to  have  directed  his  courfe  to  Malacca  ;  but 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  alter  his  purpofe,  and  to  think  of  return- 
ing home.  March  2£,  1580,  he  put  this  defign  in  execution  ;  and, 
June  15,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  then  on  board 
57  men,  and  but  three  cafics  of  water.  July  12,  he  paiTed  the 
Line,  reached  the  coaft  of  Guinea  the  i6th,  and  there  watered. 
Sept.  11,  he  made  the  iiland  of  Tercera ;  and,  Nov.  3,  entered 
the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  This  voyage  round  the  globe  was  per- 
formed in  two  years  and  about  ten  months. 

His  fuccefs  in  this  voyage,  and  the  immenfe  mafs  of  wealth  he 
brought  home,  raifed  much  difcourfe  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
fome  highly  commending,  and  fome  as  loudly  decrying  him.  Things 
continued  in  this  uncertainty  during  the  remainder  of  1580,  and 
the  fpring  of  the  fucceeding  year.  At  length  they  took  a  turn  in 
favour  of  Drake  :  for,  April  4,  1581,  her  majeity,  going  to  Dept- 
ford,  went  on  board  his  Ihip  ;  where,  after  dinner,  fhe  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  declared  her  abfoiute  ap- 
probation of  all  he  had  done.  She  likewife  gave  directions  for  ths 
prefervation  of  his  fhip,  that  it  might  remain  a  monument  of  his 
own  and  his  country's  glory. 

'In  1585,  he  failed  writh  a  fleet  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  took 
the  cities  of  Sr.  Jago,  St.  Domingo,  Carthagena,  and  St.  Au- 
guftin.  In  1,587,  he  went  to  Lifbon  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail  ; 
and,  having  intelligence  of  a  great  fleet  afiembled  in  the  bay  of 
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Cadiz,  which  was  to  have  made  part  of  the  armada,  he  with  great 
courage  entered  that  port,  and  burnt  there  upwards  of  10,000  tons 
of  (hipping :  which  he  afterwards  merrily  called,  "  burning  the 
"king  of  Spain's  beard."  In  1588,  when  the  armada  from  Spain 
was  approaching  our  coafts,  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  under 
Charles,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  high-admiral  of  England, 
where  fortune  favoured  him  as  remarkably  as  ever :  for  he  made 
prize  of  a  very  large  galleon,  commanded  by  don  Pedro  de  Valdez, 
who  was  reputed  the  projector  of  this  invafion.  This  lucky  affair 
happened  in  the  following  manner  :  July  22,  Sir  Francis  obferving 
a  great  Spaniih  fhip,  floating  at  a  diftance  from  both  fleets,  fent 
his  pinnace  to  fummon  the  commander  to  yield.  Valdez  replied, 
with  much  Spanifli  folemnity,  that  they  were  4,50  ftrong,  that  he 
him  (elf  was  don  Pedro,  and  flood  much  upon  his  honour,  and 
thereupon  propounded  feveral  conditions,  upon  which  he  was  wil- 
ling to  yield  :  but  the  vice-admiral  replied,  that  he  had  no  leifure 
to  parley,  but  if  he  thought  fit  inftantly  to  yield  he  might,  if  not, 
he  mould  foon  find  that  Drake  was  no  coward.  Pedro,  hearing  the 
name  of  Drake,  immediately  yielded,  and  with  46  of  his  atten- 
dants, came  aboard  Drake's  (hip.  This  don  Pedro  remained  above 
two  years  his  prifoner  in  England  ;  and,  when  he  was  releafed, 
paid  him  for  his  own  and  his  captain's  liberties,  a  ranfom  of  3,500!. 
Drake's  foldiers  were  well  recompenfed  with  the  plunder' of  this 
fhip  ;  for  they  found  in  it  ££,000  ducats  of  gold,  which  was  divided 
among  them. 

In  1589,  he  commanded  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  fent  to  reftore  don 
Antonio,  king  of  Portugal,  the  command  of  the  land-forces  being 
given  to  Sir  John  Norris  :  but  they  were  hardly  got  to  fea,  before 
the  commanders  differed,  and  fo  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The 
war  with  Spain  continuing,  a  more  effectual  expedition  was  under- 
taken by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Drake,  again!!:  their  fettlements 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  than  had  hitherto  been  made  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  it:  but  the  commanders  here  again  not  agreeing  about 
the  plan,  this  alfo  did  not  turn  out  fo  fuccefsfully  as  was  expecled. 
All  difficulties,  before  thefe  two  laft  expeditions,  had  given  way 
to  the  fkill  and  fortune  of  Drake  ;  which  probably  was  the  rea- 
fbn  why  he  did  not  bear  thefe  difappointments  fo  well  as  he  other- 
wife  would  have  done.  A  ilrong  fenfe  of  them  is  fuppofed  to  have 
thrown  him  into  a  melancholy,  which  occafioned  a  bloody-flux ; 
and  of  this  he  died  on  board  his  own  fhip,  near  the  town  of  Nombre 
de  Dios  in  the  Weft-Indies,  Jan.  28,  1595-6. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  was  low  of  ftature,  but  well  fet,  had  a  broad 
open  cheft,  a  very  round  head,  his  hair  of  a  fine  brown,  his  beard 
full  and  comely,  his  eyes  large  and  clear,  of  a  fair  complexion, 
with  a  frefh,  cheerful,  and  very  engaging  countenance.  As  na- 
vigation had  been  his  whole  ftudy,  fo  he  underftood  it  thoroughly, 
and  was  a  perfect  ma  Her  in  every  branch,  efpecially  in  aftronomy, 
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and  in  the  application  thereof  to  the  art  of  failing.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  Sir  Francis  died  without  iffu-r,  but  not  a  bachelor,  as 
fome  authors  have  written ;  for  he  left  behind  him  a  widow,  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  Sir  George  Sydenham  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  knight,  who  afterwards  married  William  Cour- 
teney,  Efqj  of  Powderham-Caftle  in  the  fame  county. 

DRAKE  (JAMES),  a  celebrated  political  writer  and  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  in  1667  ;  and,  at  17,  admitted  a  member 
of  that  univerfity,  wrhere  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  un- 
common parts  and  ingenuity.  Some  time  before  the  Revolution, 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  after  that  of  M.  A.  but,  going 
to  London  in  1693,  and  difcovering  a  particular  genius  to  the  ftudy 
of  phyfic,  he  was  encouraged  in  the  purfuit  of  it  by  Sir  Thomas 
Millington,  and  the  mod  eminent  members  of  the  college  of  phy- 
fictans.  In  1696,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty; 
and  was  foon  after  elected  F.  R.  S.  as  iikewife  of  the  college  of 
phyficians.  But  whether  his  own  inclination  led  him,  or  whether 
he  did  it  purely  to  fupply  the  defeats  of  a  fortune,  which  was  not 
fufficient  to  keep  him  a  proper  equipage  as  a  phyfician  in  town, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  writing  for  the  book'fellers.  In  1697,  he 
was  concerned  in  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Com- 
mendatory Verfes  upon  the  Author  of  Prince  Arthur  and  King 
Authur."  In  1702,  he  publifhed  in  8vo.  "  The  Hiftory  of  thi 
laft  Parliament,  begun  at  Weftminfier  Feb.  10,  in  the  iath  Year 
of  King  William,  A.  D.  1700."  This  created  him  fome  trouble; 
for  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  thinking  it  reflected  too  feverely  on  the 
memory  of  king  William,  fummoned  the  author  before  them  in 
May  1702,  and  ordered  him  to  be  profecuted  by  the  attorney- 
general  ;  who  brought  him  to  a  trial,  at  which  he  was  acquitted 
the  year  following. 

In  1704,  being  dinfatisfled  with  the  rejection  of  the  bill  to  pre- 
vent occalional  conformity,  and  with  the  difgrace  of  fome  of  his 
friends  who  were  (ticklers  for  it,  he  wrote,  in  concert  with  Mr, 
Poley,  member  of  Parliament  for  Ipfwich,  '*  The  Memorial  of 
the  Church  of  England  :  humbly  offered  to  the  Confideration  of  ail 
true  Lovers  of  our  Church  and  CaniHtution,"  8vo.  The  trea- 
furer  Godolphin,  and  the  other  great  officers  of  the  crown  in  the  Whig 
intereft,  being  therein  feverely  reflected  on,  were  fo  highly  offended 
at  the  publication  of  it,  that  they  reprefented  it  to  the  queen  as  an 
infult  upon  her  honour,  and  intimation  that  the  church  was  in  dan- 
ger under  her  adminiftration.  Accordingly  her  majefty  took  notice 
of  it  in  her  fpeech  to  the  enfuing  parliament,  Oct.  27,  1705  ;  and 
was  addrelfed  by  both  houfes  upon  that  occailon.  Soon  after,  the 
queen,  at  the  petition  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  put  out  a  pro- 
clamation for  difcovering  the  author  of  the  "  Memorial ;"  but  no 
difcovery  could  be  made.  The  parliament  was  not  the  only  body 
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that  mewed  their  refentment  to  this  book ;  for  the  grand  jury  of 
the  city  of  London  having  prefented  it  at  the  feflions,  as  a  falfe, 
fcand*lous,  and  traiterous  libel,  it  was  forthwith  burnt  in  the  fight 
of  the  court  then  fitting,  and  afterwards  before  the  Royal-Exchange, 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  But  though  Drake  then 
efcaped,  yet  as  he  was  very  much  fufpected  of  being  the  author  of 
that  book,  and  had  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  upon  other  ac- 
counts to  perfons  then  in  power,  occafions  were  fought  to  ruin 
him  if  poffible ;  and  a  newfpaper  he  was  publifhing  at  that  time 
tinder  the  title  of  "  Merctirius  Politicus,"  afforded  his  enemies  the 
pretence  they  wanted.  For,  taking  exception  .at  fome  paMages 
therein,  they  profecuted  him  in  the  Queen's-Bench  in  1706.  His 
cafe  was  argued  at  the  bar  of  that  court  April  30 ;  when,  upon  a 
flaw  in  the  information,  the  trial  was  adjourned,  and  in  Novem- 
ber followri ng  the  doctor  was  acquitted  ;  but  the  government 
brought  a  writ  of  error.  The  feverity  of  this  profecution,  joined 
to  repeated  difappointments  and  ill  ufage  from  fome  of  his  party, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  flung  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at 
Weflminfter,  March  2,  1706-7,  not  without  violent  exclamations 
sgainft  the  rigour  of  his  profecutors.  The  "  Memorial"  was  re- 
printed in  8vo.  in  1711,  with  an  introduclory  preface  containing 
the  author's  life  and  death. 

Befides  the  performances  already  mentioned,  he  made  an  Englifh 
tranflation  of  "  Herodotus,'*  which  was  never  publiihed.  He 
wrote  a  comedy,  called,  '*  The  Sham-Lawyer,  or  the  Lucky  Ex- 
travagant;"  which  was  acted  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  1697.  It 
is  chiefly'  borrowed  from  two  of  Fletcher's  plays,  namely,  "  The 
Spanifh  Curate,"  and  "  .Wit  without  Money."  He  was  the 
editor  of  **  Hiftoria  Anglo-Scotica :  or,  an  impartial  Hiflory  of 
all  that  happened  between  the  Kings  and  Kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1703,"  Svo.  But 
•whatever  merit  there  might  be  in  his  political  writings,  or  how- 
ever they  might  dilHnguuh  him  in  his  life-time,  he  is  chiefly  known 
now  by  his  medical  works:  by  that  "  New  Syiiem  of  Anatomy" 
particularly,  which  was  finifhed  a  little  before  his  deceafe,  and  pub- 
Ruled  in  1707,  with  a  preface  by  W.  Wagilafre,  M.  D.  and  reader 
of  anatomy  at  Surgeons-Hall. 

DRAKE  (FRANCIS),  a  furgeon  at  York,  and  an. eminent  an- 
tiquary, was  much  efteemed  by  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Folkes,  the  two 
Mr.  Gales,  and  all  the  principal  members  of  the  Royal  and  An- 
tiquarian Societies.  He  published  in  1736,  "  Eboracum  ;  or  the 
Hiltory  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  York,  from  its  Original  to 
the  prefent  Time;  together  with  the  Hiltory  of  the  Cathedral 
Church,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Archbifhops  of  that  See,  &c.  By 
Francis  Drake,  of  the  City  of  York,  Gent.  F,  R,  S.  and  Member 
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of  the  S;v:iety  of  Antiquaries  in  London  ;"  a  copy  of  which, 
with  large  IMS.  additions  by  the  author,  is  in  the  hands  of  his  fon, 
the  Rev,  William,  Drake,  F.  A.  S.  late  mailer  of  the  free-fchool 
at  Felited  in  EfTex,  and,  in  1783,  vicar  of  Ideworth,  Middlefex, 
who  has  diftingui  (lied  himfelf  by  feveral  curious  arti-*'  in  the 
"  Archseologia,"  IV.  143.  V  137,  139,  and  would  republilh  his 
father's  book  if  the  plates  could  b._-  recovered.  A  metzotinto  print 
of  Mr.  Drake,  by  Val.  Green,  was  published  in  1771,  from  a 
picture  by  N.  Drake,  with  this  infcripfion  :  "  Franc.  Drake  Ar- 
miger,  "  Eboracenfis,  Reg.  Soc.  n;cnan  Antiqu.  Socius." 

DRAKE  (SAMUEL),  was  fellow  of  St.  John's-College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  contemporary  with  the  above  Dr.  Drake,  who  pub- 
liflied  in  1729,  foiio,  a  fine  edition  of  archbifhop  Parker's  work, 
"  De  Antiquitate  Britannicse  Ecclefias,  &  Privilegiis  Ecclefiae  Can- 
tuarienfis,  cum  Archiepifcopis  ejufdem  LXX."  The  archbifhop's 
own  edition,  publifhed  by  himfelf  in  1572,  was  exactly  followed, 
which  contained  not  only  the  lives  of  the  archbifhops,  but  aifo  a 
catalogue  of  the  chancellors,  vice-chancellors,  proctors,  and  com- 
mencers  in  the  univeriity  of  Cambridge,  from  the  year  1,500  to 
1371,  with  many  other  matters  relating  to  that  univerfity.  The 
copies  of  the  archbiihop's  edition  almoit  all  varying  iron]  one  ano- 
ther, the  corrected  was  made  the  text,  and  the  variations  of  the 
reft  were  taken  notice  of.  Copper-plates  were  taken  by  the  beft 
hand  of  all  the  arms,  fronrifpieces,  and  other  decorations,  in  the 
edition  of  1572. 

DRAKENBORCH  (ARNOLDUS),  a  profeflbr  of  hiftnry  and 
eloquence  at  Utrecht,  died  in  1748.  He  is  memorable  for  having 
given  fine  editions  in  4to.  of  two  ancient  authors,  "  Titus  Livius," 
7  vols.  and  "  Siiius  Italicus,"  with  very  learned  notes.  He  is  alia 
the  author  of  fome  fmall  works. 

DRAPER  (Sir  WILLIAM),  was  a  gentleman  whodiflinguimed 
himfelf  much  in  the  war  that  was  conducted  with  fuch  fpirit  and 
ibcccfs  by  Pitt.  Ke  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  his  grammar 
learning  at  Eton,  and  to  have  completed  his  education  at  the 
King's-College.,  Cambridge.  After  going  through  the  regular 
gradations  of  fervict,  he  was  enjoyed  about  t!-o  riod  of  the 
ciipture  of  Foit  ':.t.  David's,  to  raiie  a  regiment  of  foot  (the  79th) 
to  ierve-in  the  Eaii- Indies.  The  regiment  was  (oon  completed  at 
Chelmsford,  in  Eifex  ;  and  colonel  Draper,  while  the  regiment 
lay  in  that  town,  exhibited  the  mcdu  C'i  an  excellent  ofricer,  not 
merely  by  the  ilri&eit  attention  to  military  evolutions  and  diicipli- 
but  by  taking  care  to  inculcate  in  his  men  a  becoming  reverence  for 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  of  the  necefiity  of  a  life  of  fobrietv 
and  decorum.  That  they  might  not  want,  moreover,  the  K 
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means  of  inftrucVion,  he  purchafed,  at   his  own  expence,  a  large 
number   of  bibles  and   common-prayers,  to  be  diltributed   among 
them.     In  17,59,  he  behaved  with  the  greateft  gallantry  at  Madras; 
and  to  his  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  colonel  Laurence 
and  major  Brereton,    tlie  railing  of  the   fiege  of  that   important 
fortrefs  was  owing.     In    1760,  he  returned   to  England ;  and,  in 
1761,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  ex- 
pedition againlt  Belleifle.     Being  fent  again  to  the  Baft- Indies,  he 
conducted,  in  conjunction  with  admiral  Cornifh,  the  expedition 
againft  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine- 1  (lands,  which  fur- 
rendered  on  the  6th  of  October  1763,  and  was  preferved  from  plun- 
der by  a  ranfom  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  which,  however,  the 
Spaniards  never  paid.     The  colours  taken  at  this  place  were  pre- 
fented  to  King's-College,  Cambridge,  and  hung  up,  with  proper 
iplemnity,  in  its  beautiful  chapel.     The  fervices  of  colonel  Draper 
•were  rewarded  by  a  red  ribband ;  and,  upon  the   reduction  of  his 
regiment,  the  79th,  which  had  ferved  fo   gloriouily  in   the  Eaft- 
Jndies,  his   majefly,  unfolicited,  gave  him  the    i6th   regiment   of 
foot,  as  an  equivalent.     This  he  refigned  to  colonel  Gifborne,  for 
his   half  pay,    1200!.   Irifh  annuity.     In  1769,  we  find  him  a  lite- 
rary  character  engaged  in   defence  of  his   friend  the  marquis   of 
Granby,  in  a  conteft   with  the  celebrated  political  writer,  Junius. 
Unequal  perhaps  to    his    antagonills,   he  claimed  nevertheleis   the 
praife  of  excellence  in   this  kind  of  writing.     In  October  of  the 
fame   year,  he  made  a  voyage  to  South- Carolina  for  die  recovery 
of  his   health,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  making   the  tour  of 
North  America.     He  married,  in  this  year,  Mils  De  Lancey,  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  juftice  of  New- York.     She  died,  July  1770, 
leaving  him  a  daughter,  born  in  1773,  wno  Survived  her  father  and 
enjoyed  an   ample  fortune  which  came  to  her  from   her  mother  $ 
relations.      In  1779,  Sir  William  Draper  having  then  the  rank  or. 
lieutenant-general  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Minorca. 
During  the   liege  of  that   important  place,  he  was  unfortunately 
upon  ill  terms  with   the  governor-general  Murray,  and,  upon  their 
return  to  England,  the  conqueror  of  Manilla  exhibited  29  charges 
againft  the  gallant  veteran  of  Quebec.     The  court  martial  deemed 
27   frivolous  and   groundlefs,  and    for  the  other  two  the   governor 
•was  ordered  to   be  reprimanded  ;   which   order  was  remitted,  and 
Sir  William  Draper  then  ordered  to  make   an   apology    to  the  ge- 
neral  for  having;  inftituted  the   trial   againi'l  him  :   this  Sir  William 
did,  and  afterwards  lived  in  retirement  at  Bath.     He  died  January 

8,  1787-     '  '  ' 

DRAYTON  (MICHAEL),  an  Englifh  poet,  was  born  at  Har- 
fhull,  in   the   parilh  of  Atherfion,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,   ia 
1,563.      His  family  was  ancient,  arid  oriainallv  cldcendcd  fmni  the 
«wu  of  Dray  tor,  in   Leiceiterihire,   which  gave  name  to   his  pro- 
genitors, 
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genitors,  as  a  learned  antiquary  of  his  acquaintance  has  recorded  ; 
but  his  parents  removing  into  Warwickshire,  our  poet  was  born 
there.  When  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  he  appears  to  have 
been  page  to  fome  perfon  of  honour,  as  we  collect  from  his  own 
words  :  and  for  his  learning  at  that  time,  it  appears  pretty  evidently 
in  the  fame  place,  that  he  could  then  conftrue  his  Cato,  and  fome 
other  little  collection  of  fentences.  It  appears  too,  that  he  was 
then  anxious  to  know,  "  what  kind  of  ftrange  creatures  poets 
were?'1  and  defired  his  tutor  of  all  things,  that,  if  poflible,  "  he 
would  make  him  a  poet."  He  xvas  fome  time  a  ttudent  in  the 
univerlity  of  Oxford ;  and  though  we  do  not  find  that  he  took  any 
degree  there,  yet  it  is  conceived,  that  he  ought  to  have  had  a  place 
among  the  Oxford  writers,  from  the  authority  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  Sir  Afton  Cokain. 

In  1,588,  he  feems,  from  his  own  defcription  of  the  Spanifli 
invafion,  to  have  been  a  fpeclator  at  Dover  of  its  defeat ;  and 
might  poffibly  have  been  engaged  in  fome  military  poll  or  employ- 
ment there,  as  we  find  mention  of  his  being  well  fpoken  of  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  army.  He  took  delight  very  early,  as  we  have 
ieen,  in  the  ihidy  of  poetry  ;  and  was  eminent  for  his  talent  in  this 
way,  nine  or  ten  years  before  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  if  not 
fomething  fooncr.  In  1,593,  he  publiihed  a  collection  of  paftorals, 
under  the  title  of  "  Idea  :  the  Shepherd's  Gar!and,_  fafhipned  in 
nine  Eclogues  ;  with  Rowland's  Sacrifice  to  the  nine  Mufes,"  dto. 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Robert  Dudley.  This  Shepherd's  Garland"  is 
the  fame  with  what  was  afterwards  reprinted  with  emendations  by 
our  author  in  1619,  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Paftorals,  containing 
Eclogues-  with  the  Man  in  the  Moon."  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
folio  edition  of  Drayton's  works,  printed  in  1748,  though  the  title- 
page  profeifes  to  give  them  all,  does  not  contain  this  part  of  them. 
Soon  after  he  publiihed  fome  of  thofe  grave  and  weighty  poems, 
which  have  rendered  him  mod  memorable,  and  heft  fnpported  his 
fame  with  pofterity,  His  "  Barons  Wars,"  and  "  England's  hero- 
ical  Epillles-"  his  "  Downfalls  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  Matilda, 
and  Gavefton  ;"  were  all  written  before  1598  ;  for  which,  and  for 
his  perfonal  qualifications,  he  was  highly  celebrated  at  that  time, 
and  diftinguiuied  not  only  as  a  great  genius,  but  as  a  good  man. 

Dray  ton  was  one  of  the  fore  moil  of  Apollo's  train,  who  welcomed 
James  I.  to  his  Britilh  dominions,  with  a  "  Congratulatory  Poem, 
&c.  1603,"  41:0  ;  and  how  this  very  poem,  through  ftrange  ill  luck, 
might  have  proved  his  ruin,  but  for  his  patient  and  prudent  conduct 
under  the  indignity,  he  has,  with  as  much  freedom  as  was  then 
convenient,  informed  us  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Poly-Olbion,"  and 
in  hisepiille  to  Mr.  George  Sandys  among  his  elegies.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  unwelcome  reception  it  met  with  might  deter  him 
from  attempting  to  raile  himfelf  at  couiv.  In  1613,  he  publiihed 
the  firlt  part  of  his  "  Poly-Olbion  ,"  by  which  Gi^x-k  title,  iigni- 
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fyi-ng  "  very  happy,"  he  denotes  England  ;  as  the  ancient  name  of 
Albion  is  by  fome  derived  from  Olbion,  happy.  It  is  a  chorogra- 
phical  defcription  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  forefts,  caftles,  &c.  in 
thisifland,  intermixed  with  the  remarkable  antiquities,  rarities,  and 
commodities  thereof.  In  1626,  we  find  him  ftyled  poet  laureat,  in 
a  copy  of  his  own  verfes,  written  in  commendation  of  Abraham 
Holland,  and  prefixed  to  the  pofthtirnous  poems  of  that  author.  lii 
1627,  was  publifhed  the  fecond  volume  of  his  poems:  containing 
his  "  Battle  of  Agincourt,  Miferies  of  Queen  Margaret,  Court  of 
Fairies,  Qiieft  cf  Cynthia,  Shepherd's  Syrena,  Elegies  ;  alfo,  The 
Moon-Calf,''  which  is  a  ftrong  fatire  upon  the  mafculine  affecta- 
tions of  women,  and  the  effeminate  difguifes  of  the  men,  in  thofe 
times.  In  1630,  he  publifhed  another  volume  of  poems  in  ^to. 
entitled,  "The  Mufes  Elizium :"  with  three  divine  poems,  "On 
Noah's  Fiend,  Mofes's  Birth  and  Miracles,  and  David  and 
Goliah."  Thefe  divine  poems  are  not  reprinted  in  the  late  edition 
of  his  works. 

Drayton  died  in  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Weitminfter- Abbey 
arnongft  the  poets.  A  handfome  table  monument  of  blue  marble 
was  railed  over  his  grave  the  fame  year,  and  is  adorned  with  his 
effigies  in  buflo,  laureated.  On  one  fide  is  a  creft  of  Minerva's 
cap,  and  Pegafus  in  an  efcutchen  on  the  other.  The  epitaph  was 
•written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  his  monument,  and  faid  to  have  had 
Ben  jonfon  for  its  author. 

DRELINCOURT  (CIIARLE*),  minifler  of  the  church  of  Paris, 
and  a  very  extraordinary  man,  was  horn  July  159<5>  at  Sedan  ; 
where  IMS  father,  who  was  well  defcended,  had  a  Coniiderable  port. 
He  palled  through  the  fiudy  of  polite  literature  and  divinity  at  Sedan, 
but  was  font  to  Saumur,  to  go  through  a  comic  of  philofophy  there 
under  profefFor  Duncan.  He  was  admitted  minifler  in  1618,  and 
difcharged  his  function  near  Langres,  till  he  was  called  by  the 
church  of  Paris  in  1620.  He  had  all  the  qualifications  requisite  to 
a  great  miniiter.  His  fermons  were  very  edifying  :  he  was  incom- 
parably well  flailed  in  comforting  the  fick  ;  and  he  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  church  with  fuch  i"kill  and  fuccefs,  that  he  never  failed 
of  being  confulted  upon  every  important  occaiion.  The  iervices  he 
did  the  church  by  his  pen  arc-  exceedingly  great  and  numerous, 
whether  we  conlider  his  bc;oks  of  devotion,  or  thofe  of  controvcrfy. 
His  firi'teifay  was,  "  A  T  res  tiff  of  Preparation  for  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per." This,  and  his  "  Catechifm,"  "  Short  View  of  Contfover- 
fies/'  and  "  Confolations  againft  the  Fears  of  Death,"  have,  of  all 
his  works,  been  the  moil:  frequently  reprinted.  Some  of  them,  his 
book  upon  death  in  particular,  have  palled  through  above  40  edi- 
tions ;  and  have'  been  iranli.it.ed  into  fe\oral  la/iguages,  as  High 
Dutch,  Lo\7  Dutch,  Ifyiiau,  mid  Euglilh.  His  "  Charitable 
'v'iiits,"  in  live  volumes,  h;ivc  i'ervtd  ior  ,1  vUiUinuai  con.V^tion  to 
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private  perfons,  and  for  a  fource  of  materials  and  model  t.,> 
minifters.  He  pub'liflied  three  volumes  of  "  Sermons,"  in  which, 
as  in  all  the  before-mentioned  pieces,  there  is  a  wonderful  vein  of 
piety,  which  is  very  ing  to  religious  minds.  His  controversial 

works  are,  "The  Jubilee;"  "  The  Roman  Combat;"  "The 
Jefuit's  Qwl;"  "  An  Anivver  to  Father  Couiiin  ;"  "  Difputes 
with  the  Biihop  of  B;!lai,  concerning  the  Honour  due  to  the  holy 
Virgin  ;"  "  An  Anfvver  to  La  Ivlilletierre,"  "  Dialogues  againit  the 
Miilionaries,"  in  fevcral  volumes  ;  "The  falfe  Pallor  convidled, 
"  The  fiilfe  Face  of  Antiquity  ;"  "  The  pretended  Nullities  of  the 
Reformation;"  "An  Aniwer  to  Prince  Erneft  of  HciTe;"  "An 
Anfwer  to  the  Speech  of  the  Clergy  fpoken  by  the  Archbilhop  of 
Sens;"  "A  Defence  of  Calvin."  Fie  wrote  fome  letters,  which 
have  been  printed;  one  to  the  duchefs  of  Tremouille,  upon  her 
hufband's  revolt  from  the  Proteilant  religion  ;  one  of  convolution, 
addrelied  to  Madam  de  la  Tabariere  ;  one  upon  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II.  king  of  Great-Britain;  fome  upon  the  Englifh  epifco- 
pacy,  &c.  He  publifhed  alfo  certain  prayers,  fome ..of  which  were 
made  for  the  king,  others  for  the  queen,  and  others  for  the  dauphin. 
Bayle  tells  us,  that  what  he  wrote  againft  the  church  of  Rome  con- 
firmed the  Prpteftants  more  than  can  be  exoreiled ;  for  with  the 
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arms  with  which  he  fiirmfhed  them,  fuch  as  wanted  the  advantage 
of  learning,  were  enabled  to  oppofe  the  monks  and  parifn  priefts, 
and  to  contend  with  the  millionaries.  His  writings  made  him  con- 
fidered  as  the  fcourge  of  the  Papifts ;  yet,  like  Monf.  Claude,  he 
was  much  efteemed  and  even  beloved  by  them.  For  it  was  well 
known,  that  he  had  an  cai'V  accefs  to  the  fecretaries  of  (late,  the 
fir  ft  prefident,  the  king's  advocate,  and  the  civil  lieutenant ;  though 
he  never  made  any  other  ufe  of  his  intereft  with  them,  than  to  aOilt 
the  afflicted  churches^.  He  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  great 
pcrfbns  of  his  own  religion,  foreign  princes  and  noblemen,  the 
ambafFadors  of  England  and  France  ;  and  particularly  by  the  houfe 
of  Helfc.  He  died  Nov.  3,  1669,  in  a  moil  pious  diipoiltion.  He 
had  always  been  extreme) v  affiduous  in  prayer  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  if  he  was  alone,  he  never  heard  the 
clock  firike,  but  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees  and  addrefled  himielt 
to  Gad.  His-"  Lait  Hours"  were  piibliihed  after  his  deceaie.  and 
annexed  to  his  "  Conlolations  againit  the  Fears  of  Death,"  in  the 
later  editions  of  that  book. 

He  married,  in  162,5,  the-  only  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  of 
Paris  ;  by  whom  he  had  fixteen  children.  The  feven  iiril  were 
inns  ;  the  rcil  intermixed,  lix  inns  and  three  daughters.  Laurence, 
the  eluefi  of  all,  was  at  iiil't  minuter  at  Rochellc  ;  but,  being  obliged 
to  leave  that  church  by  an  edicl,  he  went  to  Niort,  where  he  died 
in  1680,  having  loll  his  fight  about  fix  months  before.  He  was  a 
very  learned  man  and  a  good  preacher.  1  le  left  feveral  fine  iermons, 
and  like\vi&  u  collection  of  Chriitian  fonnets,  which  are  extremely 

elegant, 
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elegant,  and  highly  efteemed  by  tlvfe  who  have  a  taite  for  piety  as 
well  as  wit.  They  had  gone  through  fix  editions  in  1693.  Henry., 
the  fecond  fon,  was  alfo  a  minifter,  and  publilhed  fermons.  The 
third  fon  was  the  famous  Charles  Drelincourt,  profeffor  of  phyfic 
at  Lcyden.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1633,  and  taking  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  at  Montpellier,  in  lOj-i,  was  immediately  chofen  nrft 
phyfician  to  the  armies  oi  the  k1  of  France  in  Flanders  under 
marfhai  Ttirenhe.  Afterwards  marrying  at  Pans,  he  had  an  invi- 
tation to  the  profeljbrlhip  of  phyfic  at  Leyden,  in  1668  ;  which 
piao.3  he  accepted,  and  difcharged  the  functions  ot  it  with  extra- 
<  fr.r.cefs.  lie  ferved  king  William  and  queen  Mary  of 

England,  '.ill  (:hcir  advancement  to  the  throne;  and  it  was  to  him 
alone,  th  &'•"&  intru;  '  the  care  of  his  coniort,  in  her  journey 

to  the  w  iters  oi  Aix  in  1681.  Bayle  has  given  him  a  great  charac- 
ter. As  a  man,  he  defcribcs  him  benevolent  friendly,  pious  and 
charitable;  as  a  fcholar  verfed  in  the  Greek  d  Latin  tongues,  and 
in  aii  polite  litcnuure,  in  as  high  a  degree,  as  if  he  had  never  applied 
himfelf  to  any  thing  elfe  ;  as  a  profeif  ,r  of  phyfic,  clear  and  exact 
in  his  method  of  reading  let-hires,  and  i,f  a  fkill  in  anatomy  univer- 
fally  admired  ;  as  an  author,  one  whofe  writings  are  of  an  original 
and  inimitable  character.  This  great  and  amiable  man  died  at 
Leyden,  May  1097  ;  leaving  behind  him  one  fon  of  his  own  name. 
Anthony,  a  fourth  fon,  was  a  phyfician  at  Orbes,  in  Switzerland; 
and  afterwards  appointed  phyfician  extraordinary  by  the  magiftrates 
of  Bern.  A  fifth  Ion  died  at  Geneva,  while  he  ftudied  divinity 
there.  Peter  Drelincourt,  a  fixth,  was  a  prieil  of  the  chnrch  of 
England,  and  dean  of  Armagh. 

All  his  other  children  died  either  in  their  infancy,  or  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  except  a  daughter,  who  married  to  Monf. 
Malnoc,  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  and  who,  inltead  of 
following  him  to  i^.iiland,  whither  he  retired  with  his  Proteftantifm 
at  the  time  of  the  dragoonade,  continued  at  Paris,  where  ilie 
openly  profefled  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

DRESSERUS  (MATTHEW),  a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
Erfort,  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  in  1536.  The  firfl  academical 
lectures  which  he  heard,  were  thofeof  Luther  and  Melancthon,  at 
Wittemberg  ;  but  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  them  long,  becaufe 
the  air  of  that  country  not  agreeing  with  his  conftitution,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Erfort,  where  he  ftudied  Greek.  When  he 
had  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1,5,59,  he  read  lectures  in  rhetoric 
at  home,  and  afterwards  taught  polite  literature  and  the  Greek 
tongue  in  the  college  of  Erfort.  When  he  had  gone  on  in  this  way 
fixteen  years  in  his  o\vn  country,  he  was  invited  to  Jena,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  Lipfms,  as  profelTor  of  hiftory  and  eloquence.  He 
pronounced  his  inaugural  oration  in  1,574,  which  was  afterwards 
printed  with  other  of  his  orations,  borne  time  after,  he  went  to 
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MeiflTen,  to  be  head  of  the  college  there  ^  and  having  co  tinned 
there  fix.  years,  he  obtained  in  1581,  the  profeflbrfhip  o'  polite 
learning  in  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic  ;  a,:d  a  particular  perifion  was 
fettled  on  him  to  continue  the  *'  Kittory  of  Saxony."  Upon  his 
coming  to  Leipik,  he  found  drea-Ji'ul  difputes  among  the  doctors. 
Some  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  fubtleties  of  Ramos,  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  Ariltotle,  while  others  oppofed  it,  and  fome  were 
defirous  of  advancing  towards  Calvinifm,  while  others  would  fuffer 
no  innovations  in  Lutheranifm.  Dreflerus  defired  to  avoid  both 
extremes  :  and  beca':ie  the  difpute  concerning  the  novelties  of 
Ramus  greatly  difturbed  the  philofophical  community,  he  was  very 
felicitous  to  keep  ctaar  oi  it  But  the  electoral  commiflary  diverted 
him  from  this  pacific  deiign  ;  and  lie  became  the  mod  zealous  op- 
pofer  of  Ramifm  that  ever  was  known  in  that  country. 

DreiFerus  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Leipfic,  where  he  died 
in  1607.  He  married  in  1565  ;  and,  becoming  a  widower  in  1598, 
he  married  again  two  years  after.  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry, 
and  not  eaiily  tired  with  applying,  as  he  fhewed  at  Erfort ;  for  he 
brought  all  his  colleagues,  who  except  one  were  Roman  Catholics, 
to  conient,  that  the  conieffion  of  Augfburg  and  Hebrew  mould  be 
taught  in  the  univerfity.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  which 
now  are  not  ufeful  or  curious  enough  to  deferve  a  particular 
account. 

DRINKER  (EDWARD),  was  born  on  the  2^th  of  December 
1680,  in  a  fmall  cabin  near  the  prefent  corner  of  Walnut  and 
Second  Streets  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  His  parents  came  from 
a  place  called  Beverly,  in  Malfachulfct's-Bay-  The  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  on  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  Hands,  were 
inhabited,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  by  Indians,  and  a  few  Swedes 
and  Hollanders.  He  often  talked  to  his  companions  of  picking 
wortleberries,  and  catching  rabbits,  on  fpots  now  the  mod  populous 
and  improved  of  the  city.  He  recollected  the  fecond  time  William 
Penn  came  to  Pennfylvania,  and  ufed  to  point  to  the  place  where 
the  cabin  flood,  in  which  he  and  his  friends  that  accompanied  him 
were  accommodated  upon  their  arrival.  At  twelve  years  of  age  lie 
went  to  Boitcn,  where  he  ierved  an  apprenticeship  to  a  cabinet- 
maker. In  the  year  1745,'  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  his 
family,  where  he  lived  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  four 
times  married,  and  had  eighteen  children,  all  of  whom  were  by  his 
nrft  wife.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he  fat  down  at  his  own  table 
with  fourteen  children.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  heard  of  the 
birth  of  a  grand-child  to  one  of  his  grand-children,  the  fifth  in 
fucceilion  from  himfelf. 

He  retained  all  his  faculties  till  the  lair,  years  of  his  life  ;  even  his 
memory,  fo  early  and  iu  generally  diminished  by  age,  was  but  hale 
impaired.  He  not  only  remembered  the  incidents  of  his  childhood 
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or  youth,  but  the  evsats  of  later  years  ,  and  fo  faithful  was  his 
memory  to  him,  that  his  ion  /aid  that  he  never  heard  him  tell 
the  fame  ftory  twice,  but  to  different  pcrfons  and  in  different 
companies.  His  eye- fight  failed  him  many  years  before  his  death, 
but  his  hearing  was  uniformly  perfect  and  unimpaired.  His  appe- 
tite was  good  till  within  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  He  gene- 
rally ate  a  hearty  break  fail  of  a  pint  of  tea  or  coffee,  as  foon  as  lie 
got  out  cf  his  bed,  with  bread  and  butter  in  proportion.  He  ate 
likewife  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  never  failed  to  eat  plentifully  at 
dinner  of  the  groffeil  folid  food.  Ke  drank  tea  in  the  evening,  but 

to  O 

never  ate  any  flipper.  He  had  loir. -all  his  teeth  thirty  years  before 
his  death  (his  fon  fays,  by  drawing  exceilive  hot  ftnoke  of  tobacco 
into  his  mouth]  ;  but  the  want  of  fuitable  maftication  of  his  food 
did  not  prevent  its  fpeedy  djgeftion,  nor  impair  his  health.  XVhether 
the  gums,  hardened  by  age,  fupplied  the  place  cf  his  teeth  in  a  certain 
degree,  or  whether  the  juices  of  the  mouth  and  ftomach  became  fo 
much  more  acrid  by  time,  as  to  perform  the  office  of  diflblvipg  the 
food  more  fpeedily  and  more  perfectly,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  has  been 
often  cbferved,  that  old  people  are  more  fubjecl  to  exceilive  eatinaj 
than  young  ones,  and  that  they  fuffer  fewer  inconveniences  from  it. 
He  was  inquifitive  after  news  in  the  lafr  years  of  his  life  ;  his  edu- 
cation did  not  lead  him  to  increafe  the  flock  of  his  ideas  in  any  other 

*  * 

way.  But  it  is  a  fuel  well  worth  attending  to,  that  old  age,  inflead 
cf  diminifhing,  always  increafes  the  defire  of  knowledge.  It  mult 
afford  fome  confolation  to  thofe  who  expect  to  be  old,  to  difcover, 
that  the  infirmities  to  which  the  decays  of  nature  expofe  the  human 
body,  are  rendered  more  tolerable  by  the  enjoyments  that  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  appetite  forfenfual  and  intellectual  food. 

Drinker  was  remarkably  fober  and  temperate.  Neither  hard 
labour,  nor  company,  nor  the  ufual  affiliations  of  human  life,  nor 
thewafles  of  nature,  ever  led  him  to  an  improper  or  exceilive  uie  ot 
itrong  drink.  For  the  laft  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  drank 
twice  every  day  a  draught  of  toddy,  rrurie  with  two  table- fpponiujs 
of  fpirit  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  His  ion,  a  man  of  59  years  of 
age,  declared  he  had  never  feen  him  intoxicated.  The  time  ;< 
manner  in  which  he  ufed  fpirituous  liquors,  contributed  to  lighten 
the  weight  of  his  years,  and  probably  to  prolong  his  life. 

He  .enjoyed  an  uncommon  fhare  of  health,  infomuch  that  in  the 
courfe  of  his  long  life  lie  was  never  confined  more  than  three  days  to 
his  bed.  He  often  declared  that  he  had  no  idea  of  that  molt  dii- 
treiling  pa'u  called  the  head-ac-h.  His  fleep  was  interrupted  a  little 
in  thelaft  years  of  his  life  with  a  de.1'  '-.-  n  in  his  breail,  which 
produced  what  is  commonly  called  the  old  man's  cough. 

The  character  cf  this  aged  chb.cn  was  not  fummed  up  in  his 
negative  quality  of  temperance:  he  was  a  man  of  a  moll  amiable 
temper ;  oki  age  had  not  curdled  his  blood  ;  he  was  uniformly  cheerful 
arid  kind  to  everybody;  his  religious  principles  were  asltc-ady  as  his 
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morals  were  pure  ;  he  attended  public  worfhip  above  thirty  years  in 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sproat's  church,  and  died  in  a  full  affiirance  of  a  happy 
immortality.  The  life  of  this  man  is  marked  with  feveral  circum- 
ftances  which  perhaps  have  feldom  occurred  in  the  life  of  an  indivi- 
dual ;  he  faw  and  heard  more  of  thofe.  events  which  are  meafured 
by  time,  than  have.^ver  been.feen  or  heard  by  any  man  fince  the 
age  of  the  patriarchs  ;  ,he.faw  thetfame  fpot  of  earth  in  the  courfe 
of  his  life  covered  with  wood  and  bufhes,  and  the  receptacle  of 
beads  and  birds  of  prey,  afterwards  become  the  feat  of  a  city,  not 
only  the  firft  in  wealth  and  arts  in  the  new,  ;but  rivalling  in  both 
many  of  the  firft  cities  in  the  old  world.  Ke  faw  regular  ftreets 
where  he  once  purfued  a  hare  ;  he  faw  churches  riling  upon  morales, 
where  he  had  often  heard  the  croaking  of  frogs  ;  he  faw  wharfs. and 
warehoufes  where  he  had  often  feen  Indian  favages  draw  filh  from 
the  river  .for  their  daily  fubfiftence;  and  he  faw  ihips  of  every  fize 
and  life  in.tkofe  dreams  where  he  had  been  ufed  to  fee  nothing  but 
Indian  canoes ;  he  faw  a  (lately  edifice  filled  with  legislators  on  the 
fame  fpor,  probably,  where  he  had  feen  an  Indian  council  fire ;  he 
faw  the  firft:  treaty  ratified  between  the  newly-confederated  powers 
of  America  and  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France,  with  all  the.for- 
-.malities  cf  parchments  and  feals,  on  the  fame  fpot,  probably,  where 
he  once- faw  William  Penn  ratify  his  firft  and  laft  treaty  with  the 
Indians  without  the  formalities  of  pen,  ink.,  or  paper;  he  faw  all 
the  intermediate  ftages  through  which  a  people  pafs  from  the  moft 
fimple  to  the  moft  complicated  degrees  of  civilization  ;  he  faw  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  empire  of  Great-Britain  in  Pennfylvania. 
He  had  been  the  fubject  of  feven  crowned  heads,  and  afterwards 
died  a  citizen  of  the  newly-created  republic  of  America,  Nov.  17, 
'  1782,  aged  102. 

DRUIDS,  priefts  of  -the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons,  and  fo 
called  from  the , Greek  ,word  "  Drus,"  an  oak,  becaufe  they  inha- 
bited the  woods,  and  held  thofe  trees  to  be  facred.  Where  this 
order  of  men  began,  and  from  what  origin  they  derived  their  rites 
and  inftitutions,  has  been,  and  is  like, to  continue,  a  matter  of  dif- 
pute.  The  generality  make  Gaul  the  feat  of  their  origin  ;  but 
Julius  Casfar,  who  has  given  a  clearer  and  fuller  account  of  them 
lhan  any  ancient  writer,  fuppofes  it. to  have  been  Britain. 

-Cicero  mentions  the  Druids,  as  an  order  of  men,  who  profeffed 
natural  ,&  now  ledge,  and  to  foretel  future  events,  partly  by  augury, 
and  partly  by  -pure  fagacity.  Tacitus  relates,  that  the  Druids  in- 
habited Mona,  an  idand  of  Britain  (now  called  Anglefea)  when 
Suetonius  made  a  defcent  upon  it ;  and  defcribes  their  cunltcrnation 
and  behaviour  upon  that  occalion.  They  facrificcd  men,  as  it  is 
faid,  on  certain  occafions,  for  which  reafon  they  were  not  tolerated 
-by  fome  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Thole  facrifices,  at  leait,  were 
prohibited  by  Auguftus  and  Tiberius  \  and,  as  Suetonius  relates, 
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quite  abolifhed   by   Claudius  :  but  there  is   reafon   to  think,  that 
Druidifm  continued,  till  it  was  fwallowed  up  in  Chriftianity. 

DRUivlMOND  (WILLIAM);  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  born 
in  1585  :  his  father,  Sir  John  Drummor.d  of  Hawthornden,  and 
gentleman  umer  to  James  VI.  He  had  his  education  at  Edinburgh, 
and  after  that  was  fent  to  France  in  1606.  He  itudied  the  civil 
law  at  Bourges,  in  which  he  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  occafioned 
the  prefident  Lockhart  to  fay,  that  if  Drummond  had  followed  the 
praclice,  he  would  have  made  the  beft  figure  of  any  lawyer  in  his 
time.  But  his  genius  leading  him  to  politer  literature,  he  relin- 
quifhed  all  thoughts  of  the  bar,  and  betook  himfelf  to  his  pleafant 
feat  at  Hawthornden.  Here  he  fpent  his  time  in  reading  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  and  obliged  the  world  with  feveral  fine  productions. 
He  wrote  his  "  Cyprefs  Grove,"  a  piece  of  excellent  profe,  after  a 
dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs  ;  and  about  this  time  his  "  Flowers  of 
Sion,"  inverfe.  But  the  death  of  an  amiable  lady,  he  Avas  juft 
going  to  efpoufe,  obliged  him  to  qvn't  his  retirement.  This  affected 
him  fo  deeply,  that  he  went  to  Paris  and  Rome,  between  which 
places  he  refided  eight  years.  He  travelled  alfo  through  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  ;  where  he  viiited  univerfities,  converfed  with 
learned  men,  and  made  a  choice  collection  of  the  beft  ancient  Greek, 
and  of  the  modern  Spanifh,  French,  and  Italian  books.  He  then 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  a  civil  war  was  juft  ready  to 
break  out :  upon  which  he  retired  again,  and  in  this  retirement  is 
fuppofed  to  have  written  his  "  Hiftory  of  the  Five  James's,"  fuc- 
ceffively  kings  cf  Scotland,  which  was  not  publifhed  till  after  his 
death.  Befides  this,  he  compofed  feveral  other  traces  againft  the 
meafures  of  the  Covenanters,  and  thofe  engaged  in  the  oppofnion 
of  Charles  I.  In  a  piece  called  "  Irene,"  he  harangues  the  king, 
nobility,  and  clergy,  about  their  mutual  miftakes,  fears,  and  jea- 
loufies  :  he  lays  before  them  the  confequences  of  a  civil  war  from 
rndifpu  table  arguments  and  the  hiftories  of  paft  times.  The  great 
marquis  of  Montrofe  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  defiring  him  to  print 
this  •'  Irene,"  as  the  beft  means  to  quiet  the  minds  of  a  diftracted 
people  :  he  likewife  fent  him  a  protection  dated  Aug.  1645,  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Kylfyth,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  com- 
mends his  learning  and  loyalty.  He  wrote  other  things  alfo,  with 
the  fame  view  of  promoting  peace  and  union ;  of  calming  the 
difturbed  minds  of  the  people,  of  reafoning  the  better  fort  into 
moderation,  and  checking  the  growing  evils,  which  would  be  the 
confequence  of  their  obftinacy.  He  died  in  1649,  after  having  mar- 
ried a  wife  five  years  before,  by  whom  he  had  fome  children  : 
William,  who  was  knighted  in  Charles  the  lid's  time  :  Robert; 
and  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  Dr.  Henderfon,  a  phyfician  at 
Edinburgh.  He  had  a  great  intimacy  and  correfpondence  with  the 
two  famous  Englilh  poets,  Dray  ton  and  Jonfon :  the  latter  of 
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whom  travelled  from  London  on  foot,  to  fee  him  at  his  feat  at 
Hawthornden.  His  works  confided  of  feveral  things  in  verfe  and 
profe;  an  edition  of  which,  with  his  life  prefixed,  was  printed  in 
folio  at  Edinburgh,  1711. 

DRUSIUS  (JOHN),  a  moft  learned  man  among  the  Proteftants, 
was  born  at  Oudenard  in  Flanders  in  1555.  He  was  defigned  for 
the  ftudy  of  divinity,  and  fent  very  early  to  Ghent  to  learn  the 
languages  there,  and  afterwards  to  Louvain  to  pafs  through  a 
courfe  of  philofophy  :  but  his  father,  having  been  outlawed  in  1,567, 
and  deprived  of  his  eftate,  retired  to  England,  and  Druiius  loon 
followed  him  ;  though  his  mother,  who  continued  a  good  Catholic, 
did  all  me  could  to  prevent  him.  His  Studies  were  taken  care  of, 
and  mailers  provided  for  him  :  and  he  had  loon  an  opportunity  of 
learning  Hebrew  under  Anthony  Cevellier,  who  was  come  over  to 
England,  and  taught  that  language  publicly  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  Drufius  lodged  at  his  houfe,  and  had  a  great  mare  in 
his  friendship.  He  did  not  return  to  London  till  1^71  ;  and,  while 
he  was  preparing  to  go  to  France,  the  news  of  the  maiFacre  on 
St.  Bartholomew  made  him  change  his  refolution.  Soon  after  this, 
he  was  invited  to  Cambridge  by  Cartwright,  the  profeflbr  of  divi- 
nity ;  and  alfo  to  Oxford,  whither  he  went,  and  became  profeffor 
of  the  Oriental  languages  there  at  the  age  of  22.  He  taught  them 
at  Oxford  four  years  with  great  fuccefs :  after  which,  being  de- 
firous  of  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  went  to  Louvain,  where 
he  Studied  the  civil  law.  The  troubles  on  the  account  of  religion 
obliged  him  to  come  back  to  his  father  at  London  ;  but,  upon  the 
pacification  of  Ghent  in  1576,  they  both  returned  to  their  own 
country.  The  Son  tried  his  fortune  in  Holland,  and  was  appointed 
profeiTor  of  the  Oriental  tongues  there  in  1577.  While  he  conti- 
nued in  this  Station  at  Leyden,  he  refolved  to  marry ;  and  he  mar- 
ried in  1580  a  young  gentlewoman  of  Ghent,  who  was  more  than 
half  a  convert,  and  became  a  thorough  ProteStant  after  her  mar- 
riage. The  lYipend  allowed  to  Drufius  in  Holland  not  being 
fufficient  to  fupport  himfelf  and  family,  he  gave  intimations,  that  if 
better  terms  mould  be  offered  him  elfewhere,  he  would  accept 
of  them.  The  prince  of  Orange,  being  informed  that  he  had  in  a 
manner  expofed  himfelf:  to  the  bed  bidder,  wrote  to  the  magistrates 
of  Leyden,  to  take  care  not  to  iofe  a  man  of  his  merit.  However 
they  Suffered  him  to  remove  to  Friefland,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  to  be  profeiTor  of  Hebrew  in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker. 
He  was  admitted  into  that  profefforfhip  in  1585,  and  difcharged 
the  functions  of  it  with  great  honour  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1616. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  which  mew  him  to  have 
been  well  {killed  in  Hebrew,  and  to  have  gained  a  considerable 
knowledge  in  the  JewiOi  antiquities,  and  the  text  of  the  "  Old 
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Teftament."  His  abilities  were  fo  well  known  and  fo  publicly 
acknowledged,  that  the  States-General  ordered  him,  in  1600,  to 
write  notes  upon  the  moft  difficult  paffages  of  the  "  Old  Tefta- 
ment,"  and,  promised  him  a  penfion  of  400  florins  a  year  for 
feveral  years.  They  wrote  a  letter  to  the  States  of  Friefland, 
May  18,  1601,  to  defire  them  to  difpenfe  with  all  Drufius's 
employments,  which  might  retard  that  work  :  and'- accordingly  the 
deputies  of  the  States  difcharged  him  from  all  his  academical' 
functions,  permitting  him  to  fubftitute  another  perfon  for  his 
ordinary  leclures,  and  paying  his  amanuenfis.  He  laboured  upon 
Genefis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  the  mod  difficult  paflages  of 
the  Pentateuch  ;  upon  the  books  of  Jofhua  and  Samuel ;  but, 
being  frequently  difturbed  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  he  could 
not  publiih-  any  part  of  it,  though  it  was  pubfifhed  afterwards. 
He  had  been  thought  of  before  for  a'new  tranflation  of  the  "  Bible" 
into  Low  Dutchj  and  the  deputies  of  the  States  of  Friefland  gave 
him  a  commi(lion>  in-  1596^  to  undertake  that  work,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fiear  de  Sainte  Aldegonde  and  others  j  but  fome 
perfons  fucceeded  in  their  endeavours  to  exclude  him.  He  held  a 
vaft  correfpondence  with  the  learned ;  -and,  befides  the  letters 
which  he  received  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  French,  Englifh,  and  Low 
Dutch,  there  were  found  2300  Latin  letters  among  his  papers. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  modefty,  and  an  uncommon  freedom  from 
prejudices ;  which  making  him  more  referved  than  many  others  in 
condemning  and  applauding,  occafioned  him  to  be  d&cried'as  a  bad 
Proteftant,  and  created  him  many  enemies,  who  treated  him  with 
iU  language. 

His  wife  'is  fuppofedf-  to  have,  died'  in  1599,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children  :•  a  daughter,  born  at  Leyden  in  1582,  and  married 
in  1604  to  Abel  Curiander;  who  wrrote  the  life  of  his  father-in- 
law.  He  had  another  daughter,  born  at  Franeker  in  1587,  who 
died  at  Ghent,  whither  file  had  taken  a  journey  about  bufmefs. 
A  pried:,  knowing  her  to  be  clangeroufly  ill,  went  to  confefs  her,, 
and  to  give  her  extreme  unclion  ;  but  Ihe  immediately  fent  him 
away,  and  her  hufbar.d  (for  file  was  married)  was  ready  to  beat 
'him.  It  was,  with  great  expence  and  clanger,  that  her  body  was 
removed  into  Zealand  ;  for  at  Ghent  they  threatened  to  deny  it 
burial.  He  had  alfo  a  fon,  who,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would- 
1-ave  been  a  prodigy  ot  learning.  He  was  born  at  Franeker  in 
1588,  and  his  name  was  John  Drufius  as  well  as  his  father's.  He 
began  at  five- years  old  to  learn  the  Latin  and  Hebrew  tongues  :  at 
feven  he  explained  the  Hebrew  Ffalttr  fo  exaclly,  that  a  Jew, 
\vhe»  taught  Arabic  at  Leyden,  was  prodigioufly  furprifed  at  it: 
at  nine  he  could  read  the  Hebrew  without  points,  and  add  the 
points  where  they  were  wanted,  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 
He  fpoke  Latin  as  readily  as  his  mother-tongue;  and  cou?d  make 
hiinfelf  tmderftood  in  Englifb.  At  12  he  wrote  extempore,  in 
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Verfe  and  profe,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews.  At  17  he  made  a 
fpeech  in  Latin  to  our  James  I.  in  the  midft  of  his  court  ;  and  was 
admired  by  all  that  were  prefent.  He  had  a  lively  genius,  a  folid 
judgment,  a  ftrong  memory,  and  an  indefatigable  ardour  for  ft  udy. 
He  was  likewife  o£  an  agreeable  temper,  which  made  him  greatly 
beloved;  and  had  noble  inclinations,  with  a  fmgular  turn  of  piety.. 
He  died,  aged  21,  of  the  (lone,  in  England,  at  the  houfc  of  Dr, 
William  Thomas,  dean  of  Chichefter,  who  allowed  him  a  very 
confiderable  ialary.  He  left  feveral  works  ;  a  great  many  letters  in 
Hebrew,  verfes  in  the  fame  language,  and  notes  on  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon.  He  had'  begun  to  tranfiate  into  Latin  the  u  Itinerary  of 
Benjamin  Tudelenfis,"  and  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Second  Tem- 
ple ;"  and  digefted  into  an  alphabetical  order  the  "  Nomenclator 
of  Elias  Levita  ;."  to  w^hich  he  added  the  Greek  words,  which 
were  not  in  the  firft  edition. 

DRYADES,  certain  female  Pagan  deities,  who  prefided  over 
woods.  Their  name  is  derived'  from  the  Greek  word  £pur,  which* 
though  it  properly  fignifies  an  oak,  i;gnifies  alfo,  in  a  lefs  rigorous 
a'nd  more  general  fenfe,  all  forts  of  trees.  The  Dryades  had  the 
liberty  of  walking  about  and  diverting  themfelves,  and  could  fur- 
vive  the  deftruction  of  thofe  woods,  of  which  they  had  the  direction  t 
in  which  refpect  their  condition  was  much  happier  than  that  of  the 
Hamadryades^  who  were  fo  clofe  united  each  to  her  tree,  that  they 
grew  tip  and  died  together  with  it.  "  The  Hamadryades,"  fays 
Serviusr  "  are.  nymphs  which  are  born  and  die  with,  trees  ;  of 
which  kind  was  the  nymph  whom  Eryikhthon  Hew.  Ovid  tells 
us,  that  when  he  cut  down  the  tree,  a  voice.  was  heard,  and  blood' 
iprung  out."  It  is  faid,  thefe  nymphs  were  fo  me  times  extremely 
grateful  to  thofe  who  preferved  them  from,  death  ;  and  that  they, 
who  did  not  regard  their  humble  entreaties  to  fpare  the  trees  they 
depended  on,  were  puniihed  for  it. 

The  poets  have  nfed  the  Dryades  and  Hamadryades  promifcu- 
oufly  :  they  have  alfo  fometimes  taken  the  Hamadryades  for  the 
Naiads,  who  were  water-nymphs  ;  and  the  Naids  for  the  Oreadet, 
who  were  nymphs  of  the  mountains.  They  did  not  confine  them- 
felves  exactly  to  the  definition  of  each  fpecies,  but  confounded 
them  at  pleafure. 

DRYDEN  (JOHN),  an  illultrious  Englifti  poet,  was  fon  of 
Erafmus  Dryden,  of  Tichmerfh  in  Northamptonlhire,  $d  fon  of 
Erafmus  Dryden,  of  Canons-  A  fhby  in  the  fame  county,  baronet; 
and  born  at  Aldvvincle  near  Oiindfe  in  that  county,  Aug.  9,  1631. 
He  was  educated  in  grammar-learning  at  Weftminfter-School,  being 
king's  fcholar  there,  under  the  famous  Dr.  Bufby  ;  and  was  from 
thence  elected,  in  16,50,  a  fcholar  of  Trinity-  College,  Cambridge. 

urin      his  ita     at   fchoo      he  vujifiuted    u  The  tbir.l   Satire  or 
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Perfius"  for  a  Thnrfday-night's  exercife,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  in 
an  advertifement  at  the  head  of  that  fatire  ;  and,  the  year  before  he 
left  it,  wrote  a  poem  "  On  the  Death  of  the  Lord  Haftings  :" 
which  however  was  but  an  indifferent  performance,  and  particu- 
larly defective  in  point  of  harmony.  In  1658,  he  publifhed 
"  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord  Protector,  written  after  his 
Funeral  :"  and,  in  1660,  "  Aftraea  Redux,  a  Poem  on  the  happy 
Reftoration  and  Return  of  his  facred  Majefty  Charles  II."  In 
1662,  he  addreiTed  a  poem  "  To  the  lord-chancellor  Hyde,  pre- 
fented  on  Nevv-YearVDay  ;"  and,  the  fame  year,  publilhed  "  A 
Satire  on  the  Dutch."  His  next  production  was  "  Annus  Mira- 
bilis  :  The  Year  of  Wonders,  1666,  An  Hiftorical  Poem  :"  printed 
in  1667.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  was  now  fo  well  eftabliihed, 
that  this,  together  with  his  attachment  to  the  court,  procured  him 
the  place  of  poet-laureat  and  hifteriographer  to  Charles  II.  which 
accordingly  he  took  poflfeffion  of,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Davenant,  in  1668.  This  year  he  publifhed,  "  An  ElTay  upon 
Dramatic  Poefy,"  and  dedicated  it  to  Charles  earl  of  Dorfet  and 
Middlefex.  In  the  preface  we  are  told,  that  the  drift  of  this 
difccurfe  was  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  our  Enojifh  writers  from 

O  •-.-. 

the  cenfure  of  thoie  who  unjuitly  prefer  the  French.  The  eflay 
is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  It  was  animadverted  upon 
by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Great  Favourite,  or 
Duke  of  Lerma  :"  to  which  Dryden  replied  in  a  piece  prefixed  to 
the  fecond  edition  of  his"  Indian  Emperor."  In  1669,  his  firft  play, 
a  comedy,  called,  "  The  Wild  Gallant,"  was  ailed  at  the  tfeeatre- 
royal ;  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that,  if  the  author  had  not  had  a 
peculiarly  ftrong  inclination  to  dramatic  writing,  he  would  have 
been  fufficiently  difcouraged  from  any  further  attempts  in  it.  He 
went  on,  however,  and,  in  the  fpace  of  25  years  produced  27 
plays,  befides  his  other  numerous  poetical  writings.  Thefe  plays 
were  collected,  and  publifhed  in  6  vols.  121110.  in  1725  :  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  "  Effay  upon  Dramatic  Poetry,"  and  a  dedication 
to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  by  Congreye,  wherein  the  author  is  fet 
in  a  very  dangerous  light. 

In  1671,  he  was  publicly  ridiculed  on  the  flage,  tinder  the 
character  of  Bays,  in  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  famous  comedy, 
called,  "  The  Rehearfal."  The  character  of  Bays,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  key  printed  with  that  fatirical  performance  in  i/3,5»  was 
originally  intended  for  Sir  Robert  Howard,  under  the  name  of 
Bilboa  :  btit  the  reprefentation  being  put  a  ftop  to  by  the  plague's 
breaking  out  in  1065,  it  was  laid  by  for  fevcral  years,  and  not 
exhibited  on  the  flage  till  1671.  During  this  interval,  Dryden 
being  advanced  to  the  laurel,  the  noble  author  changed  the  name  of 
bis  poet  from  Bilboa  to  Bays;  and  made  great  alterations  in  his 
play,  in  order  to  ridicule  feveral  dramatic  performances,  which  had 
appeared  lince  the  tirit  writing  of  it,  and  particularly  fome  of  Dry- 
3  den's. 
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den's.  He  affected  to  defpife  the  fatire,  as  appears  from  his 
dedication  of  the  tranflation  of  "  Juvenal  and  Perfius.j**  where, 
fpeaking  of  the  many  lampoons  and  libels  that  had  been  written 
againft  him,  he  fays  :  "  I  anfwered  not  the  Rehearfal,  becaufe  I 
knew  the  author  fat  to  himfelf  when  he  drew  the  picture,  and  was 
the  very  Bays  of  his  own  farce;  becaufe  alfo  1  knew,  that  my 
betters  were  more  concerned  than  I  was  in  that  fatire  ;  and  laftly, 
becaufe  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Johnfon,  the  main  pillars  of  it,  were 
two  fuch  languishing  gentlemen  in  their  conversation,  that  I  could 
liken  them  to  nothing  but  their  own  relations,  thofe  noble  characters 
of  men  of  wit  and  pleafure  about  town."  As  infenfible  however 
as  he  affe&ed.to  be,  he  did  not  fail  to  take  a  full  revenge  on  its 
author,  under  the  character  of  Zimri,  in  his  "  Abfalom  and 
Achitophel." 

In  1673,  his  tragi-comedies,  entitled,  "  The  Conqueft  of 
Granada  by  the  Spaniards,  in  two  Parts,  were  attacked  by  Richard 
Leigh,  a  player  belonging  to  the  duke  of  York's  theatre,  in  a 
pamphlet  called,  "A  Cenfure  of  the  Rota,  &c."  which  occafioned 
feveral  other  pamphlets  to  be  written.  Elkanah  Settle  likewife 
criticifed  thefe  plays :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Settle,  though  in 
reality  a  mean  and  inconfiderabl-e  poet,  was  the  mighty  rival  of 
Dry  den;  and  for  many  years  bore  his  reputation  above  him.  To 
the  firft  part  of  "  The  Conquelt  of  Granada,"  he  prefixed  "  An 
Ellay  on  Heroic  Plays,"  and  fubjoined  to  the  fecond  "  A  Defence 
of  the  Epilogue  ;  or,  An  Effay  on  the  Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  latt 
Age  ;"  both  which  are  reprinted  in  Congreve's  edition  of  his 
Plays.  In  1679,  was  publiihed  °  An  Effay  upon  Satire,"  written 
jointly  by  the  earl  of  Mulgrave  and  Dryden.  This  piece,  which 
was  handed  about  in  MS.  contained  fevere  reflections  on  the 
duchefs  of  Portfmouth  and  the  earl  of  Rochefter :  and  they, 
fufpe&ing  Dryden  to  be  the  author  of  it,  hired  three  men  to  cudgel 
him,  who,  as  Wood  relates,  "  effected  their  bufmefs  in  Will's 
cofFee-houfe  in  Covent-Garden,  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  on  the 
i6th  of  December  1679."  In  1680,  came  out  an  Englifh  tran- 
flation in  verfe  of  "  Ovid's  Epiftles"  by  feveral  hands:  two  of 
which,  viz.  "  Cana.ce  to  Macareus,  and  Dido  to  ./Eneas,"  were 
tranilated  by  Dryden,  who  alfo  wrote  the  preface ;  and  the  epiltle 
of  Helen  to  Paris"  by  Dryden  and  the  earl  of  Mulgrave. 

In  1681,  he  publiihed  his  "  Abfalonn  and  Achitophel."  This 
celebrated  poem,  which  was  at  fir  11  printed  without  the  author'sv 
name,  is  a  fevere  fatire  on  the  contrivers  and  abettors  of  the  rebel- 
lion againll  Charles  II.  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth  ;  and,  under 
the  characters  of  Abfalom,  Achitophel,  David,  and  Zimri,  are 
reprcfented  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  curl  of  Shaftefbury,  king 
Charles,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  There  are  two  tranfla- 
tions  of  this  poem  into  Latin  :  one  by  Dr.  Coward,  a  phyfician  of 
Merton-College  in  Oxford  ;  another  by  Mr.  Atterbury,  afterwards 
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bifhop  of  Rochefter,  both  publilhed  in  1682,  ^to.  Dryden  left 
the  (lory  unfinifhed  ;  and  the  reafon  he  gave  for  fo  doing  was., 
*4  becaufe  he  could  not  prevail  with  himfelf  to  (hew  Abfalorn 
•unfortunate."  A  fecond  part  of  "  Abfalom  and  Achitophel"  was 
undertaken  and  written  by  Tate,  at  the  requeft,  and  under  the 
direction,  of  Dryden,  who  wrote  near  200  lines  of  it  himfelf. 

The  fame  year,  1681,  he  publifhed  his  •**  Medal,  a  Satire  againft 
Sedition.3'  This  poem  was  occafioned  by  the  Unking  of  a  medal, 
•on  account  of  the  indictment  againft  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  for 
'high-treafon  being  found  ignoramus  by  the  grand  jury  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  Nov.  1611  :  for  which  the  Whig-Party  made  great 
rejoicings  by  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires,  and  the  like,  in  all  parts 
•of  London.  The  whole  poem  is  a  fevcre  invective  againft  the 
earl  of  Shaftefbury  and  the  Whigs.  Settle  wrote  an  anfwer  to  this 
.poem,  entitled,  "  The  Medal  j-everfed  ;"  as  he  had  written  a 
poem,  called  "  Azariah  and  Humal,"  againft  "  Abfalom  and 
Achitophel."  In  1682,  he  publifhed  a  poem,  called,  "  Religio 
Laici  ;  or,  The  .Layman's  Faith,"  This  piece  is  intended  as  a 
defence  of  revealed  religion,  and  of  the  excellency  and  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  a;>d  manners,  againft 
Deifts,  Papifts,  and  Prefbyterians.  The  author  .tells  us,  in  the 
preface,  that  it  was  written  for  an  ingenious  young  gentleman,  his 
friend,  upon  his  tranflation  of  father  Simon's  "  .Critical  Hiftory  of 
;iheOldTeftament." 

In  1683,  appeared  the  tragedy  of  "  The  Duke  of  Guife," 
written  by  Dryden  and  Lee,  anil  dedicated  to  Lawrence  earl  of 
Hochefter.  This  play  gave  great  offence  to  the  Whigs,  and  was 
immediately  attacked  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  Defence  of  the 
Charter  and  municipal  Rights  of  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
Rights  of  other  municipal  Cities  and  Towns  of  England.  Directed 
to  the  Citizens  of  London.  By  Thomas  Hunt."  In  this  piece, 
Dryden  is  charged  with  condemning  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  executing  its  magiftrates  in  effigy,  in  .his  "  Duke  of 
Guife  ;  frequently  acted  and  applauded,"  fays  Hunt,  "and  intended 
mod  certainly  to  provoke  the  rabble  into  tumults  and  diforders. 
About  the  fame  time  were  printed  alfo  «'  Some  Reflections  upon 
the  pretended  Parallel  in  the  Play  called  *  The  Du-ke  of  Guile;' 
the  author  of  which  pamphlet  tells  us,  that  he  was  wearied  with 
the  dulnefs  of  this  play,  and  extremely  incenfed  at  the  wicked  and 
barbarous  defign  it  was  intended  for  ;  that  the  fierceft  Tories  were 
afhamed  of  it ;  and,  in  Ihort,  that  he  never  faw  any  thing  that 
could  be  called  a  play,  more  deficient  in  wit,  good  character,  and 
entertainment,  than  this."  In  anfvyer  to  this  and  Hunt's  pam- 
phlet, Dryden  publifhed  "  The  Vindication  :  or,  the  Parallel  of 
the  French  holy  League  and  the  Engliih  League  and  .Covenant, 
turned  into  a  feditious  Libel  againft  the  King  and  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  by  Thomas  Hum  and  the  Author  of  the  Reflections, 


&c."  In  thi^  "  Vindication,'*  which  js  printed  at  the  end- of  the 
play  in  Congreve's  edition,  he  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  of  the 
Reftoration,  the  firft  play  he  undertook  was  the  "  Duke  of  Guife," 
as  the  faired  way,  which  the  act  of  indemnity  had  then  kft,  of 
letting  forth  the  rife  of  the  late  rebellion ;  that  at  ririt  it  was 
thrown  a  fide  by  the  advice  of  fome  friends,  who  thought  it  not 
perfect  enough  to  be  puhlifhed  ;  but  that,  at  the  earneft  requeft  of 
Mr,  Lee,  it  was  afterwards  produced  between  them  ;  and  that 
only  the  tirft  fcene,  the  whole  fourth  act,  and  fomewhat  more 
than  half  the  fifth,  belonged  to  him,  all  the  reft  being  Mr.  Lee's. 
He  acquaints  us  alfo  occasionally,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Shad  well,  the 
poet,  ma.de  the  rough  draught  of  this  pamphlet  again!!  him,  and 
that  Mr.  Hunt  finifhed  it. 

In  1684,  he  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  "  Maimbourg's  Hiftory 
of  the  league ;"  in  which  he  was  employed  by  Charles  II. 
on  account  of  the  plain  parallel  between  the  troubles  of  France 
and  thofe  of  Great-Britain.  Upon  the  death  of  this  monarch,  he 
•wrote  his  "  Threnodia  Auguftalis  :  a  Poem,  facred  to  the  happy 
Memory  of  that  Prince."  Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  James  li. 
he  turned  Roman  Catholic  ;  upon  which  occafion,  Mr.  Thomas 
Browne  wrote  "  The  Reafon  of  Mr.  Bays's  changing  his  Religion 
confidered,  in  a  Dialogue  between  Crites,  Eugenius,  and  Mr. 
Bays,  1688,"  ^to.  and  alib,  M  The  late  Converts  expofed  :  or, 
The  Reafons  of  Mr.  Bays's  changing  his  Religion  confidered,  in 
a  Dialogue  ;  Part  the  fecond,  1690,"  /ato.  In  1686,  he  wrote 
"  A  Defence  of  the  Papers  written  by  the  late  King  of  blefled 
Memory,  and  found  in  his  Jftrong  Box."  This  was  written  in 
nppofition  to  Stiilingfleet's  "  Aniwer  to  fome  Papers  lately  printed, 
-concerning  the  Authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Matters  of 
Faith,  and  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  IjJigJand,  1686," 
.^to.  Stillingfieet  hereupon  publifhed  4*  A  Vindication  of  the 
Anfwer  to  fome  late  Papers,  in  1687,  4to.  in  which  he  treats 
JDryden  with  fome  Severity. 

In  1687,  lie  publifoed  his  "  Hind  and  Panther;  a  Poem."  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  a  direct  defence  of  the  Romifh 
church,  chiefly  by  way  oi  dialogue  between  a  hind,  who  reprelents 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  a  panther,  who  fuftainsthe  character  of 
the  church  of  England.  Thefe  two  bealis  very  learnedly  dilcufs 
the  iifiveral  points  controverted  between  the  two  churches  ;  as 
tranfcibftantiatixm,  church-authority,  infallibility,  &c.  'I  his  poem 
was  immediately  attacked  by  the  wits,  particularly  by  Montague, 
afterwards  carl  of  Halifax,  and  Prior;  who  joined  in  writing 
44  The  Hind  and  Panther  tranfverfed  to  the  Story  of  the  Ccumry 
JVIoufe  and  the  City  Moufe."  In  1688,  he  publiflied  'k  Britannia 
Rediviva  ;  a  Poem  on  the  Birth  of  the  Prince."  He  was  fuppofed, 
fome  time  before  this,  to  have  been  engaged  in  t  ran  Hat  ing  Yarilkfs 
VOL.  IV.  3C  "Hiitury 
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"  iiiitory  of  Herefies,"  but  to  have  dropped  that  work  before   it 
•was  finiihed. 

At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  being  disqualified,  by  having  turned 
Papift,  he  was  difmifled  from  the  office  of  poet-laureat  :  however, 
the  earl  of  Dorfet,  though  obliged,  as  lord-chamberlain,  to  with- 
draw his  penfion,  was  fo  generous  a  friend  and  patron  to  him,  that 
"he  allowed  him  an  equivalent  out  of  his  own  eOate.  This  Prior 
tells  us,  in  the  dedication  of  his  .poems  to  lord  Doric  t.  his  defcen- 
dant.  He  was  fucceeded  by  S  ... .\vell,  sgainft  whom  he  entertained 
an  implacable  refentment  ;  as  appears  from  his  "  Mac  Flecknoe," 
one  of  the  fevereif  fa  tires  in  any  language.  In  1688  alfo,  he  pub- 
limed  *'  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,"  tranflated  from  the 
French  of  father  Dominic  Bouhcnirs.  Jn  1690,  came  out,  in  folio, 
a  tranilation  of  k4  Juvenal  and  Perfius  ;"  in  which  the  firll,  third, 
iixth,  tenth,  and  iixteenth  Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  Perfius  entire, 
\\rere  done  by  Dryden,  who  prefixed  a  long  and  beautiful  difcoujfe, 
by  way  of  dedication,  to  the  earl  of  Doriet. 

In  1695,  he  publithed  a  tranilation,  in  profe,  of  Du  Frefnoy's 
"  Art  of  Painting  ;"  the  fecond  edition  of  which,  corre6ted  and 
enlarged,  was  publifhed  in  1716,  with  this  title,  '*  The  Art  of 
Painting,  by  C.  A.  du  Frefnoy  ;  \vith  Remarks.  Tranflated  into 
Englifh,  with  an  original  Preface,  containing  a  Parallel  between 
Painting  and  Poetry,  by  Air  Dryden.  A$  alfo  a  fhort  Account 
of  the  moil  eminent  Painters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  by  R.  G. 
Efq."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Burlington  by  Richard  Graham, 
)•  '].  Dryden  tells  us,  in  the  preface,  that,  when  he  undertook 
this  work,  he  was  already  engaged  in  the  tranilation  of  Virg'l, 
41  j'rom  whom,"  fays  he,  "  I  only  borrowed  two  months."  This 
tranilation  was  publifhed  in  1697,  and  has  paifed  through  feveral 
editions  in  various  forms.  The  "  Pidtorals"  are  dedicated  to  lord 
Clifford  ;  and  Dryden  tells  his  lordihip,  that  "  what  he  now  offers 
him,  is  the  wretched  remainder  of  a  fickly  age,  worn  out  with 
fludy,  and  qpprefTed  with  fortune,  without  other  fupport  than  the 
conltancy  and  patience  of  a  Chriftian  ;"  and  he  adds,  "  that  he 
began  this  work  in  his  great  climacteric.''  The  '•  Life  of  Virgil,'* 
which  follows  this  dedication,  the  two  prefaces  to  the  u  Paftera 
and  <c  Georgics,"  and  all  the  arguments  in  prole  to  the  whole 
franflation,  were  given  him  by  friends  ;  the  preface  to  the  "  GCCT- 
gi-cs,"  in  particular,  by  Addilon.  The  trafvilation  of  the  "  Geor-' 
gics"  is  dedicate,!  to  the  earl  of  Cherterfield  ;  and  that  of  the 
/Erieis  to  the  earl  of  Mulgrave.  This  latter  dedication  contains- 
the  author's  thoughts  on  Epic  poetry,"  particularly  that  of 
Virgil.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  his  tranflatibn  of  Virgil  is, 
upon  the  whole,  extremely  we'l  performed  ;  at  lealt,  better  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  anv  other  lan^iui^e. 

O  O 

In  1698,-  he  publifhed  h;s"  "  Fabl'es,  ancient  and  modern  ; 
tranllated  into  Verfe  irora  Homer,  Ovid,  Boccace,  and  Chaucer." 

He 
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He  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  this  his  laft  work,  that  "  he  thinks 
himfelf  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  faculties  of  'his  foul,  excepting 
only  his  memory,  which,"  he  fays,  •'  is  not  impaired  to  any 
great  degree ;"  and  he  was  then  68  years  of  age.  Befides  the  ori- 
ginal pieces  and  translations  hitherto  mentioned,  he  wrote  many 
other  things,  which  have  been  feveral  times  publilhed  in  the  "  Six 
Volumes  of  Mifcellanics"  under  his  name,  and  in  other  collections. 
They  conlift  of  translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets ; 
epiflles  to  feveral  perfons;  prologues  and  epilogues  to  various  plays, 
elegies,  epitaphs,  and  (ongs.  In  1743,  came  out,  in  two  volumes 
I2mo.  a  new  collection  of  our  author's  political  works,  under  the 
title  of  "  Original  Poems  and  Translations,  by  J^hn  Dryden,  Efq; 
now  firii  collected  and  publiftieH  together  ;"  that  is,  collected  from 
the  u  Six  Volumes  of  Mifccllanies"  jui'i:  mentioned.  There  is  a 
collection  of  our  author's  Original  Poems  and  Translations,"  pub- 
limed  in  a  thin  folio,  1701  ;  but,  as  it  does  not  contain  much  above 
half  the  pieces,  fo  it  does  not  at  all  anfxver  the  defign  of  this  col- 
lection; which,  with  his  plays,  fables,  and  tfanflations  of  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  and  Perfms,  is  intended  to  complete  his  works  in  twelves. 
As  to  his  performances  in  profe,  betides  eiTays  and  prefaces,  fome 
of  which  have  been  mentioned,  he  wrote  "  The  Lives  of  Plu- 
tarch and  Lucia;],"  prefixed  to  the  translations  of  thofe  authors  by 
feveral  hands  ;  "  The  Life  cf  Polybius,"  b^^-re  the  tranflation  of 
that  hiitorian*by  Sir  Henry  Sheer;  and  the  preface  to  the  "  Dia- 
logue concerning  Women,"  by  William  'Wulih,  Efq. 

He  died  May  i,  1701.  He  married  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkfhire,  who  furvived  him  about  eight  years  ; 
and  by  whom  he  had  three  funs,  Charles,  John,  and  Henry. 
Charles  became  uiher  of  the  palace  to  Pope  Ciement  XI.  and, 
returning  to  England,  was  drowned  in  the  Thames  near  Windfor 
in  1704.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  things  and  tranflated  one 
of- the  "  Satires  of  Juvenal.'3  John  trauflated  the  t^;h  "  Satire 
of  Juvenal,"  and  was  the  author  of  a  comedy,  called,  "  1  he 
Hufband  his  own  Cuckold,"  printed  in  1696.  Henry  entered  into 
a  religious  order. —  Dryden  was  interred  in  Weflmi niter- Abbey, 

C3  *  .  •* , 

•where  a  monument  has  lince  been  creeled  over  him  by  John  Shei- 
field,  duke  of  Buckinghamlhire.  There  are  fome  circumftances, 
relating  to  his  funeral,  recorded  in  "  Wilfon's  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Mr.  Congreve,"  which  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature. 
The  day  after  his  death,  Sprat,  bilhop  of  Kqchefter  and  ci-.-an  of 
Weftminfter,  fent  word  to  the  lady  iiliziibeth  Hr^vvurd,  hiS'\vitlo\v, 
that  he  would  make  a  prefent  ol  tlic  ground,  and  all  the  other 
abbey  fees.  The  lord  Halifax  likewife  fent  to  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
and  to  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  her  Ion,  offering  to  defray  the  expenccs 
of  our  poet's  funeral,  and  afterwards  to  bellow  ^ocl.  on  a  monu- 
ment in  the  abbey  ;  which  generous  offer  iiom  both  was  accepted. 
Accordingly,  on  the  Sunday  following,  the  company  being  ailcm- 

3  C  2  bled, 
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bled,  the  corpfe  was  put  into  a  velvet  hearfe,  attended  by  eighteen 
mourning  coaches.  '  When  they  were  ju ft  ready  to  move,  the  lord 
Jefferies,  Ton  of  the  chancellor  JefFeries,  with  fome  of  his  rakifli 
companions,  coming  by,  afked  whofe  funeral  it  was  r  and,  being 
told  it  was  Mr.  Dryden's,  he  protefted,  that  he  fhould  not  be 
buried  in  that  private  manner;  that  he  would  himfelf,  with  the 
lady  Elizabeth's  leave,  have  the  honour  of  his  interment,  and.would 
bellow  icool.  on  a  monument  in  the  abbey  for  him.  This  put  a 
ftop  to  the  proceffton;  and  JefFeries,  wirh  leveral  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  alighted  from  the  coaches,  went  up  itairs  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  who  was  fick  in  bed.  JefFeries  repeated  the  purport  of 
what  he  had  faid  below;  but  lady  Elizabeth  abfolutely  refufing  her 
confent,  he  iell  on  his  knees,  vowing  never  to  rife  till  his  requeft 
was  granted.  The  lady,  under  a  fuclden  furprife,  fainted  away  ; 
and  lord  JefFeries,  pretending  to  have  gained  her  confent,  ordered 
the  body  to  be  carried  to  Mr.  RuflTePs,  an  undertaker  in  Cheapfkle, 
and  to  be  left  there  till  turther  orders.  In  the  mean  time,  the  abbey 
was  lighted  up,  the  ground  opened,  the  choir  attending,  and  the 
bifhop  waiting  fome  hours  to  no  purpofe  far  the  corpfe.  The 
next  day,  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  waited  upon  lord  Halifax  and  the 
biihop,  and  endeavoured  to  excufe  his  mother,  by  relating  the 
truth  ;  but  they  would  not  hear  of  any  excufe.  Three  days  after, 
the  undertaker,  receiving  no  orders,  waited  on  lord  JefFeries,  who 
turned  it  off  in  a  jell,  pretending,  that  thofe  who  paid  any  regard 
to  a  drunken  frolic,  deferved  no  better  ;  that  he  remembered  no- 
thing at  all  of  the  matter;  and  that  they  might  do  what  they 
pleafcd  with  the  corpfe.  Upon  this,  the  undertaker  waited  on  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  who  defired  a  day  to  confider  what  mull  be  done, 
Mr.  Charles  Dryden  immediately  wrote  to  lord  JefFeiies,  who  re- 
turned for  anfvver,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would 
be  troubled  no  more  about  it.  Mr.'  Dryden  applied  again  to  lord 
Halifax  and  the  biihop  of  Rochefler,  who  abfolutely  refilled  to  do 
any  thing  in  the  afFair.  In  this  cliflrefs,  Dr.  Garth  fent  for  the 
corpfe  to  the  college  of  Phyficians,  and  propofed  a  funeral  by  fub- 
fcription  ;  which  fucceeding,  about  three  weeks  after  Dryden's 
cleceafe,  Garth  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  over  his  body,  which 
was  conveyed  from  the  college,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of 
coaches,  to  Weftminfter-Abbey.  After  the  funeral,  Mr.  Charles 
Dryden  lent  lord  JefFeries  a  challenge,  which  was  not  accepted; 
and  Mr.  Dryden  publicly  declaring  he  would  watch  every  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  him,  his  lordlhip  thought  fit  to  leave  the  town  upon 
it,  and  Mr.  Dryden  never  could  meet  wiih  him  after. 

« 

As  to  Dryden's  character,  it  lias  been  treated  in  extremes,  fome 
fetrlng  it  too  high,  others  too  low  ;  for  he  was  too  deeply  engaged 
in  party,  to  have  ftri&  jufticedone  him  either  way.  As  to  his  dra- 
matic works,  to  lav  nothing  more  of  the  "  RehearJal,"  we  find, 
that  the  critics,  his  contemporaries,  made  very  free  with  them  ; 

and, 
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and,  it  mull  be  conferred,  they  are  not  the  leaft  exceptionable  of 
his  compofitions.  For  tragedy,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  he  fcl- 
dom  touches  the  pailions,  but  deals  rather  in  pompous  language, 
poetical  flights  and  defcriptions.  As  to  comedy,  himfelf  acknow- 
ledges his  want  of  genius  for  it,  in  his  defence  of  the  "  Eifay 
on  Dramatic  Poetry,"  prefixed  to  his  "  Indian  Emperor."  But 
perhaps  he  would  have  wrote  better  in  both  hinds  of  the  drama, 
had  not  the  neceility  of  his  circumilances  obliged  him  to  conform 
to  the  popular  tafte:  as  he  himfelf  infmuates  in  the  epiftle  dedi- 
catory to  the  "  Spanifli  Friar."  His  tranilations  of  "  Virgil,  Ju- 
venal, and  Perilus,"  and  his  "  Fables,"  were  well  received,  as 
we  have  obferved  already:  but  his  poetical  reputation  is  built  chiefly 
upon  his  original  poems,  among  which  his  "  Ode  on  St.  Cxcilia's 
Day"  is  jufily  edeemed  one  of  the  moil  perfect  pieces  in  any  lan- 
guage. It  has  been  let  to  mufic  more  than  once,  particularly  in 
the  winter  of  1735,  by  Handel:  and  was  publicly  performed, 
with  the  utmoft  applaufe,  at  the  theatre  in  Covent-Garden.  It  is 
faid,  that  he  had  oqce  a  defign  of  taking  orders,  but  was  refufed; 
and  that  he  folicited  for  the  provoflihip  of  Eton-College,  but  failed 
alfo  in  this. 

DUAREN  (FRANCIS),  proieiibr  of  civil  law  at  Pourges,  was 
born  at  St.   Brien,  a  city  of  Bretagne  in   France,    1,^09.      He  w-.is 
the  fon  of  John  Duaren,  who  exercifed  a   place  of  judicature   in 
Bretagne  ;  which  place  he  fucceecled   his  father  in,  and  performed 
the  functions  of  it   for  fome  time.     He   read  lectures  on   the  Pan- 
dects at  Paris,  in  1536;  and,  among  other  fcholars,  hud  three  ions 
of  the  learned  Budasus.     He  was  fent  for  to  Bourges  in    1.538  to 
teach  civil  law,  three  yean-  after  Alciat  was  retired  ;   but  quitted 
his  place   in    1548,  and   went   to  Paris,  in   order   to   frequent  the 
bar:   for  he  was  very  defirous  to  join  the  practice   to  the    theory 
of  the  law.     He  attended  the  bar  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  but 
conceived  a  prodigious  averlion  to  the  chicanery  of  the  court  :   dii- 
gulied  therewith,   Duaren  had  great  reafon  to  rejnjce  at  the  advan- 
tageous offers  made  him  by  the  ducheis  .of  Berri,  filter  of  Henry  II. 
which  gave  him  a  favourable  opportunity   to   retire  from  the   bar, 
and   to   relume  with    honour  the   employment   he  had  at  Bourgr^. 
He  returned  to  his   profefTorflbtip  of  civil   law  there,  in   1,55  »i  and 
no  profeilor,  except  Alciat,  had   ever  lo   large  a  fbpendm   the  uns 
veriity,  ,as  himfelf.      He  feems  to  have  defcrvcd  it  :   for  to  his   ho- 
nour it  may  be  faid,  that  he  was  the  firfl  of  the   French   civilian?, 
who  cleared  the  civil-law-chair  from  the  barbarifm  of  the  gloflators, 
in  order  to  introduce  the  pure  (wirces  of  the  anrient  jurifprudenco. 
He  was  indeed  unwilling  to  ihare   this   honour   with   any  perlon  ; 
and  therefore  viewed  with   an  envious  eye   his  colleague  Eguinard 
Baron,  who  blended  likcwife  polite  literature  with  the  (iudy  cf  ihe 
This  jealoufy  prompted  him  to  write  ;\  book,  in  \vhuh  l-c 

endeavoured 
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endeavoured  to  lefTen  the  efteem  the  world  had  for  his  colleague  ; 
however,  after  the  death  of  Baron,  he  fhewed  himfelf  one  of  the 
moft  zealous  to  immortalize  his  memory,  and  erected  a  monument 
in  honour  of  the  deceafed  at  his  own  expence.  He  had  other  col- 
leagues, who  revived  his  uneafinefs.  He  could  not  behold  without 
pain  the  great  reputation  of  Baldui'nus  or  Eaudouin,  who  was 
younger  than  himfelf;  and,  after  he  was  delivered  from  that  thorn, 
he  perceived,  that  Cujaclus,  who  fucceeded  Baudouin,  had  (till 
greater  merit.  He  did  n<vt  at  ail  love  this  new-comer  ,  and  there 
arofe  between  them  ,fuch  difputcs,  that  the  confequences  of  them 
might  have  occasioned  great  Hi/orders  in  the  univerfity  of  Bourges, 
if  Cujacius  had  not  left  the  field,  and  retired  to  Valence,  in  order 
to  teach  civil  law  there. 

He  died  in  1559)  without  having  ever  married.  He  had  great 
learning;  and  an  excellent  judgment,  but  a  very  bad  memory  ;  fo  that 
he  was  obliged  always  to  read  his  lectures  from  his  notes.  His  "Trea- 
tife  of  Benefices/'  which  he  publiihed  in  15,50,  rendered  him  fuf- 
pecled  of  hereiy  ;  and  it  was  inferted  in  the  "  Index  Exptirgatorius" 
at  Rome.  Baudouin  treated  him  as  a  prevaricator  and  diflembler,  and 
reproached  him  with  being  a  plagiary  from  Calvin,  in  his  book 
relating  to  the  priefthood  :  which  reproach  Baudouin  is  fuppofed  to 
have  cait  upon  him,  in  order  to  expofe  him  to  the  rage  of  perfecu- 
tors.  Duaren  was  highly  incenfed  at  it,  and  complained  by  letter^ 
as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  to  Calvin,  who  pacified  him. 

A  colleclion  of  his  works  was  made  in  his  life-time,  and  printed 
at  Lyons  in  1554  :  but,  after  his  death,  another  edition  more  com- 
plete was  published  in  1,579,  under  l^e  infpection  of  Nicholas 
Cifner,  who  had  been  his  fcholar,  and  was  afterwards  profeilbr  of 
civil  law  at  Ken'  •' '/  :;-g,  which  contains:  i.  "  Commentaria  in 
varios  Titulos  IX^ui  &  Codicis."  2.  "  Difputationum  Anniver- 
fariarum,  Libri  duo."  3.  "  De  Jure  Accrefcendi,  Libri  duo." 
4.  *4  De  Ratione  doccncli  difcendique  juris.1'  ,5.  "  De  Jurifclic- 
tione  &  Imperio."  6.  "  Apologia adverfus  Eguinarium  Baronem.1' 
7.  **  De  Plagiariis."  This  Bayle  calls  "  a  curious  treatife,  but  too 
Short  for  fo  copious  a  fubjecfc."  8.  "  In  Confuetudines  Feudorum 
Commentarius."  9-  "  De  facris  Ecclefise  Minifteriis  ac  Benefi- 
ciis."  10.  "  Pro  Libertate  Eccleilte  Gallicanx  adverfus  Artes 
Romanas  Defenfio."  1 1.  "  Epiftola  ad  Sebalt.  Albefpinam,  Regis 
Gallias  Oratorem."  12.  "  Epiftola  de  Francifco  Balduino.JJ  13^ 
'*  Defenfio  adverfus  Balduini  Sycophante  Maledicla.'1 

DLJARENUS  (FRANCIS),  a  French  civilian,  and  one  of  the 
moft  learned  men  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  St.  Brieux, 
in  Britanny,  in  1,509.  He  became  profeiibr  of  law  at  Bourges; 
and,  according  to  Thuanus,  the  moft  learned  lawyer  of  his  time 
after  Alciat,  who  was  his  mailer.  He  joined  to  law  the  cultivation 
of  belles  lettres,  and  was  one  of  the  firit,  who  purged  the  gloiTaries 
of  their  barbarifms,  and  introduced  polite  language  into  law-corn- 
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pofitions.  He  was  fufpecSted  to  beat  the  bottom  a  Proteitant,  but 
we  know  not  upon  what  foundation.  He  died  at  Bourges  in  1,559. 
His  principal  works  are  :  i.  "  Commentaries  upon  the  Code  and 
Digeic."  2.  "  A  Treatife  de  Plagiariis."  3.  "  Pro  Libertate 
Ecclefias  Gallica^  contra  Romnnam."  It  was  probably  this,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  imputation  of  Proteftantifm.  His  works  have 
been  twice  printed,  in  a  collective  body:  at  Lyons,  1578,  2  vols. 
8vo.  and  at  Geneva,  in  1608,  folio. 

DUCHAL  QAMES),  a  learned  minifter  ?mong  the  Di (Tenters, 
\vas  born  in  Ireland  in  1697.  He  had  his  early  education  under  the 
direction  ot  an  uncle  ;  his  preparatory  ftudies  were  greatly  ailiited 
by  the  well  known  and  iuitly  admired  Mr.  Abernethy  ;  and  he 
finimed  his  courfe  of  ftudy  at  the  university  of  Glafgow  :  which, 
in  teftimony  of  his  merit,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
He  reiided  for  ten  or  eleven  years  at  Cambridge,  as  the  paftor  of  a 
fmall  congregation  there,  where  he  enjoyed  his  beloved  retirement, 
the  advantage  of  books,  and  of  learned  convcrfation,  which  lie 
improved  with  the  greateftiiiliger.ee.  On  Mr.  A  bernethy's  removal 
from  Antrim,  he  Fticceeded  him  in  tha:  place;  and,  on  the  death  of 
the  faid  worthy  perfon,  was  chofen  to  be  miniiier  to  the  Proteftant 
DiiTenting congregation  of  Wood-Street,  Dublin.  In  this  lunation, 
he  continued  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  1761. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  and  worth  recording,  that,  during  his 
refidence  here,  when  he  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  of  a  valetudinary 
habit,-  and  had  frequent  avocations  in  the  way  of  his  profefiion,  he. 
compofed  and  wrote  fermoris  to  an  amount  almoft  beyond  belief; 
more,  it  appears  on  the  belt  computation,  than  700.  From  this 
mafs,  a  collection  was  taken  after  his  death,  and  publifhed  in  3  vols. 
,8vo.  in  1764.  They  are  moftly  on  new  and  uncommon  fi:bje<5ts  ; 
and  a  vein  of  ftrong  manly  lenfe  and  rational  piety  runs  through 
the  whole. 

During  his  life,  he  publifhed  a  volume  of  excellent  difcourfes  on 
the  prefumptive  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Chriilian  religion  ;  and 
many  occalional  tracts  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

DUCHAT  QACOB  LE),  a  Frenchman,  diftinguifhed  among 
the  literati,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1650.  He  was  trained  to  the  law, 
and  followed  the  bar,  till  the  Reformed  were  driven  out  of  France, 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantz.  In  1701,  he  fettled  at 
Berlin  ;  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  died 
there  in  173,5.  He  was  regarded  as  a  very  learned  perfon,  yet  is, 
diffinguifhed  as  an  editor,,  rather  than  an  author.  He  had,  it  feems, 
a  great  tafte  for  the  ancient  French  writers ;,  and  gave  new  editions 
of  the  "  Menippean  Satires,"  of  the  "  Works  of  Rabelais,"  of  the 
1  Apologie  for  Herodotus,"  by  Henry  Stephens,  &c.  all  accompa- 
nied with  remarks  of  his  own,  He  hdd  a  cQrrefpondence  wiih 
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Bayle,  whom  he  furnifhed  with  many  particulars  for  his  Dictionary. 
After  his  death  was  publiihed  a  "  Ducatiana,"  at  Amiterdam,  in 
1738,  2  vol.  i2mo. 

DUCK  (ARTHUR),  a  civilian,  was  born  in  Devondiire  in  1580, 
of  a  considerable  family;  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  became  a 
itudent  at  Exeter-College  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  degree  in  arts 
in  1599-  From  thence  he  removed  to  Hart;-Ha!l,  and  afterwards 
was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls  ;  but  his  genius  leading  him  to  the 
fhidy  of  the  civil  law,  he  took  his  other  degrees  in  that  faculty.  He  tra- 
velled into  France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  and,  after  his  return,  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  was  afterwards 
made  chancellor  of  London,  and  at  length  mailer  of  the  Requeils ; 
but  the  confufions,  which  were  then  beginning,  probably  hindered 
him  from  riling  higher.  In  1640,  he  was  elected  burgefs  for  Mine- 
head  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  foon  after  fiding  with  king  Charles  in 
the  time  of  the  rebellion,  became  a  great  fufrerer  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  family.  In  1648,  he  was  fenr  for  by  his  majefty  to  Newport  in 
the  iflt-  of  Wight,  to  be  afiifting  in  his  treaty  with  the  commiffioners 
from  the  parliament ;  but,  that  treaty  taking  no  effect,  he  retired 
to  his  habitation  at  Chifwick  near  London,  where  he  died  in  1649, 
He  was  an  excellent  civilian,  a  tolerable  poet,  efpecially  in  his 
younger  days,  and  very  well  verfed  in  hiftory,  ecclefiaftical  as  well 
civil.  He  left  behind  him  "  Vita  Henrici  Chichele,  &c."  and  "  De 
Ufu  <5c  Authoritate  Juris  Civilis  Romanorum  in  Doininiis  Principurn 
Chriltianorum  :'*  a  very  tifeful  and  entertaining  work,  which  has 
been  printed  feveral  times  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  greatly 
affilted  in  this  work  bv  the  learned  Dr.  Gerard  Lano.baine. 

j  O 

DUCK  (STEPHEN),  a  very  extraordinary  perfon,  who  from  a 
threlher  became  a  poet,  and  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  cure 
of  a  pariih.  He  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  had  originally  no  other  teaching,  than  what  enabled  him  to 
read  and  write  Engliih  :  and,  as  arithmetic  is  generally  joined  with 
this  degree  of  learning,  he  hud  a  little  mare  of  that  too.  About 
his  i.jth  year  he  was  taken  from  fchool,  and  was  afterwards 
fucceilively  engaged  in  the  feveral  lowelt  employments  of  a  country 
jii'e,  This  laited  for  fome  years ;  io  long,  that  he  had  almotl 
forgot  all  the  arithmetic  he  had  learned  at  fchool.  However,  he 
lead  fometimes,  and  thought  oftener  :  he  had  a  certain  longing 
after  knowledge  ;  and,  when  he  reflected  within  himfelf  on  his 
\vant  of  education,  he  began  to  he  particularly  uneafy,  that  he 
ihouk!  have  forgot  any  thing  of  what  he  had  learned,  even  at  the 
little  fchool  he  had  been  at.  He  thought  of  this  fo  often,  that,  at 
laft,  he  refolved  to  try  his  own  ftrength  ;  and,  if  poflible,  to  recover 
his  arithmetic  again. 

He  was  then  about  24  years  of  age  .;  and  confidering  the  difficul- 
ties 
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ties  the  poor  fellow  lay  under,  an  inclination  for  knowledge  mull 
needs  have  been  very  ftrong  in  him.  he  was  then  married,  and  at 
fervice  :  he  had  little  time  to  fpare :  he  had  no  books,  an  i  had  no 
money  to  get  any  ;  but  he  was  refolved  to  go  through  with  it,  and 
accordingly  u fed  to  work  more  than  other  day*labourers,  by  which 
means  he  got  fome  little  matter  added  to  his  pay.  This  overplus 
•was  at  his  own  difpofal ;  and  with  this  he  bought  firu;  a  book  of 
vulgar  arithmetic,  then  one  of  decimal,  and  a  third  of  measuring 
land :  all  which,  by  degrees,  he  made  himfelf  a  tolerable  matter 
of,  in  thofe  hours  he  could  (leal  from  deep,  after  the  labours  of 
the  day.  He  had,  it  feems,  one  dear  friend,  who  joined  with  him 
in  this  literary  puriiiit;  and  with  whom  he  ufed  to  talk  and  read, 
\vhen  they  could  fteal  a  little  time  for  it,  This  friend  had  been  in 
a  fervice  at  London  for  two  or  three  years,  and  had  an  inclination 
to  books,  as  well  as  Stephen  Duck.  Ke  had  purchafed  fome,  and 
brought  them  down  with  him  into  the  country;  and  Stephen  had 
always  the  ufe  of  his  little  library,  which  in  time  was  increafed  to 
two  or  three  dozen  of  books. 

With  thefe  helps  Stephen  grew  fornething  of  a  poet,  and  fome- 
thing  of  a  phiiqfopher.  He  had  from  his  infancy  a  call  in  his 
inind  towards  poetry,  as  appeared  from  feveral  little  circumftances; 
but  what  gave  him  a  higher  tafre  of  it,  than  he  had  been  ufed  to, 
was  Milton's  "  Paradife  Lo(t."  This  he  read  over  twice  or  thrice 
with  a  dictionary,  before  he  could  underftand  the  language  of  it 
thoroughly;  and  this,  with  a  fort  of  Fnglifh  grammar  he  had,  is 
faid  to  have  been  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  him.  It  was  his  friend  that 
helped  him  to  the  "  Spectators  ;"  which,  as  he  himfelf  owned, 
improved  his  underftandmg  more  than  any  thing.  The  copies  of 
verfes,  fcattered  in  thofe  piece?,  helped  on  his  natural  bent  that 
way  ;  and  made  him  willing  to  try,  whether  he  could  not  do 
fomething  like  them.  He  fometimes  turned  his  own  thoughts  into 
verfe,  while  he  was  at  work;  and  at  lad  begun  to  venture  thofe 
thoughts  a  little  upon  paper.  The  thing  took  air;  and  Stephen, 
who  had  before  the  name  of  a  fcholar  among  the  country  people, 
was  fakl'now  to  be  able  to  write  verfes  too.  This  was  mentioned 
accidentally,  about  the  year  1729,  before  a  gentleman  ot  Oxford, 
who  Tent  for  Stephen  ;  and  after  fome  talk  with  him,  de fired  him 
to  write  him  a  letter  in  verie.  He  did  fo  \  and  that  letter  is  the 
epiitie,  which  Hands  the  lait  in  his  poems,  though  the  lirft  whole 
copy  of  verfes  that  ever  he  wrote. 

13y  thefe  attempts,  one  after  another,  he  became  known  to  the 
clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood;  who,  upon  examining  him, 
found  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  merit,  made  him  fome  prefents, 
and  encouraged  him  to  go  on.  At  length,  lome  of  his  eflays 
falling  into  the  hands  of 'a  lady  of  quality,  who  attended  on  the 
Jate  queen  Caroline,  he  became  known  to  her  majefty,  who  took 
him  under  her  protection,  and  fettled  on  him  a  \c.uly  peni'ion  of 
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about  30!.     This  Duck  very  gratefully  acknowledges,  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  **  Poems"  to  the  Queen. 

Duck  was  afterwards  admitted  into  orders,  and  preferred  to  the 
living  of  Byfleet  in  Surrey.  He  had  taken  fome  pains  to  mailer 
the  Latin  tongue.  At  Byfleet  he  continued  for  many  years  to 
make  poems  and  fermons,  and  was  mightily  followed  by  the 
people  as  a  preacher ;  till,  falling  at  length  into  a  lo\v-fpirited 
melancholy  way,  he  flung  himfelf  into  the  Thames  from  a  bridge 
near  Reading,  and  was  drowned.  This  unhappy  .accident,  for  he 
was  perfectly  lunatic,  befell  him  fome  time  in  June  1756. 

DUDLEY  (EDMUND!,  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  able  ftatefman 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  born  in  1462.  Some  have  faid, 
that  he  was  the  fon  of  a  mechanic  :  but  this  notion  probably  took 
its  rife  from  prejudices  conceived  againft  him  for  his  mal-uuminiftra- 
tions  in  power ;  for  he  war  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Dudleys, 
and  his  father  was  Sir  John  Dudley,  fecond  fon  of  John  Dudley, 
baron  of  Dudley,  and  knight  of  the  Garter.  About  the  age  of 
iixteen  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  where  he  fpcnt  fome  time ;  and 
afterwards  removed  to  GrayVInn  in  London,  in  order  to  profecute 
the  fhidy  of  the  law.  He  iiudied  it  with  great  diligence,  and  came 
at  length  to  be  cohfidered  as  a  mod  able  perfon  in  his  profeilion  ; 
which  induced  FfenryxVII.  to  take  him  very  early  into  his  fervice. 
It  is  faid,  that  for  his  fingular  prudence  and  fidelity,  he  was  fworn 
of  the  king's  privy-council  in  his  2^d  year  :  and  as  Polydore  Vergil, 
who  affirms  this,  was  then  here  in  England,  there  can  be  no  reafon 
to  doubt  it.  In  1493,  we  find  him  one  of  fhofe  great  men  in  the 
king's  army  'near  Boulogne,  who  were  chiefly  initrumental  in 
making  a  peace  with  France;  and  that  two  years  after  he  obtained 
the  wardfhip  and  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Grey, 
vifcount  L'lile,  (liter  and  coheirefs  of  John  vifcount  L'lile, 
her  brother.  In  1499?  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  figned  the 
ratification  of  the  peace  juft  mentioned,  by  the  authority  of 
parliament;  which  Ihews,  that  lie  was. a  perfon  in  great  credit 
with  his  country,  as  well  as  in  high  favour  with  his  prince,  whom 
he  particularly  fervcd  in  helping  to  fill  his  coffers,  under  the  colour 
of  law,  though  with  very  little  regard  to  equity  andjufUce. 

In"  the  parliament  held  in  1,504,  Dudley  was  fpeaker  of  the 
Honfc  of  Commons  ;  and  in  cdrifiderat'ion,  as  it  may  be  prefumed, 
of  his  great  forvices.to  his  mailer  in  this  high  flation,  we  find  that 
tvvq  years  after  he  obtained- a  grant  of  the  itewardfhip  of  the  rape 
of  Hatfings,  in  the  county  of  Suifex.  This  was  one  of  the  hut 
favours- he  received  from  his  mailer ;  who,  at  the  clofe  of  his  life, 
is  laid  M  ivave  been  ib  much  troubled  at  the  oppreffipns  and  extor- 
tions of  iht-fc  minillers,  that  he  \vas  delirons  to  make  reftitirtion  to 
ibch  r?s  had  been  injured,  anddiivoU-d  the  fame  by  his  will.  So;r,e 
writers  have  takai  occaiion  Iro-i.  hence  to  free  that  monarch  from 
blame,  iiiu^iiig  it  nil  i-^oa  Enijjf^in  and  Dudley  :  bin  others,  and 
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Bacon   among  them,    have  very  plainly   proved,  that  they  did  not 
lead  or  deceive  him  in  this  affair,  but  only  acted  under  him  as  in- 
itrumcnts.     The  king  died  at  Richmond  the  sift  of  April   1501}, 
and  was  fcarcely  in  his  grave,  when  Dudley  was  fentto  the  Tower; 
the  clamour  of  the  people  being  fo  great,  that  this  ftcp  was  abfo- 
Jutely  necelfary  to  quiet  them  :   though  Stowe  feems  to  think,  that 
both  he  and  Empfom  were  decoyed  into  the  Tower,  or  they  had 
not  been   fo   ealiiy  taken.     At   the   iame  time   numbers   of  thtir 
fubordinate  enemies  were  feizcd,  imprifoned,   tried,  and  punimed. 
July  the  fame  year,   Dudley   was  arraigned  and  found   guilty   of 
high  tr-iuf  >n,  beiore  cotnmiffioners  a  lie m  bled  in  Guildhall.     The 
king,  taking  a  journey  afterwards  into  the  country,  found  himfclf 
fo  much  incommoded  by  the  general  outcry  of  his  people,  that  he 
caufed  Empfom  to  be  carried  into  Northamptonfhire,  where,  O<5L 
following,  he  was  alfo  tried  and  convicted,  and  then  remanded  back 
to   the  Tower.      In   the   parliament  of  Jan.    1,510,    Dudley  and 
Empfom  were  both  attainted  of  high-treafon  ;  but  the  king  was 
unwilling  to  execute  them;  and  Stowe  informs  us,  that  a  rumour 
prevailed,    as  if  queen   Catharine   had    interpofed,    and   procured 
Dudley's  pardon.     The  clamours  of  the  people   continually   in- 
creafing,  being;  rather  heightened  than  foftened  by  feeing  numbers 
of   mean   fellows,   whom   they    had   employed    as    informers    and 
witnelfes,  convicted  and  punimed,  while  themfelves   were  fpared, 
the  king   was   at  laft   obliged  to  order  them  for  execution  :   and 

o  *^  ^ 

accordingly  they  both  loft  their  heads  upon  .lower-Hill,  Aug.  18, 
1,510. 

Dudley,  to  give  fome  employment  to  his  thought?  during  h:; 
tedious  imprifonment  in  the  Tower,  and  perhaps  with  a  view  of 
extricating  himfelf  from  his  misfortunes,  compofed  a  very  extraor- 
dinary piece,  which  he  addrefled  to  the  king,  entitled,  "  The 
Tree  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  Edmund  Dudley,  Efq.  late 
counfellor  to  king  Henry  VII.  the  fame  Edmund  being,  at  r 
compiling  thereof,  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  in  i  Henry  VIII." 
This  book  never  reached  the  king's  hands,  and  fo  could  not  con- 
tribute to  fave  the  head  of  its  author  :  neverthelefs,  it  is  fomevvh, 
Itrange,  that  though  feeu  and  perufed  by  many,  and  theiire  made 
.  ,ien  the  fubjecl  of  eonverfation,  it  Jhould  never  be  publilhed. 
Several  copies  of  it  are  dill  extant  in  MS. 

DUDLEY  (JOHN),    fon  of  the   preceding,    baron   of  Malpa.% 
vifcount  1/1  fle,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  duke  of  Northumberland, 

was  born  in  1502,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  molt  power- 
ful fubjects   this   kingdom  ever  law.     At  the  time  his  father  w 
beheaded,  he  was  about  eight  years  old  •,  and  it  being  enough  known, 
that   the  feverity  exercifed   in   that   act   wii?\  rather  to 
people  than  jultice,  his  friends  found  nogre;.!  difficulty  in  obtain' 
from  the  parliament,  that  \\i-s  father's  mutineer  mi«ht  be  rtr\- 
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and  himfelf  reftored  in  blood  :  for  which  purpofe  a  fpecial  act  was 
palfed  in  1511.  After  an  education  fuitable  tu  his  quality,  he  was 
introduced  at  court  in  1523,  where,  having  a  fine  per  Ton  and  great 
accomplishments,  he  foon  became  admired.  He  attended  the  king's 
favourite,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  expedition  to 
France;  and  diftinguiflle'd  himfelf  fo  much  by  his  gallant  beha- 
viour, that  he  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  attached  him- 
felf to  cardinal  Wolfey,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  embaify  to 
France;  and  he  was  alfo  in  great  confidence  with  the  next  prime- 
minifter,  lord  Cromwell.  The  fall  of  thefe  eminent  ftatefmen 
one  after  another  did  not  at  all  afTecl  the  favour  or  fortune  of  Sir 
John  Dudley,  who  had  great,  dexterity  in  preferving  their  good 
graces,  without  embarking  too  far  in  their  defigns ;  preferving 
always  a  proper  regard  for  the  ferit;ments  of  his  ibvereign,  which 
kept  him  in  full  credit  at  court,  in  the  midit  of  many  changes  as 
well  of  men  as  meafiires.  In  1542,  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  vifcount  L'Ifte,  ami  at  the  next  feflival  of  St.  George  was 
elected  knight  of  the  Garter.  This  was  foon  after  followed  by  a 
much  higher  intfance  both  of  kindnefs  and  truft  :  for  the  king, 
considering  his  imcon  i^ion  abilities  and  courage,  and  the  occafion 
he  had  then  for  them,  made  him  lord  high  admiral  of  England  for 
life  ;  and  in  this  important  port  he  did  many  fingular  fervices. 
He  owed  all  his  honours  and  fortune  to  Henry  VIII.  and  received 
from  him,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  very  lar^e  grants  of 
church  lands,  which  however  created  him  many  enemies.  He  was 
alfo  named  by  king  Henry  in  h-is  will,  to  be  one  of  his  fixteen  execu- 
tors:  and  received  from  him  a  legacy  of  500!.  which  was  the 
highefi;  lie  beftowed  en  any  of  them. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  which  happened  January  31,  1546-7, 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  Somerlet,  who  was  the 
young  king's  uncle,  without  having  any  regard  to  Henry's  will, 
procured  himfelf  to  be  declared  protector  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  let 
on  foot  many  projects.  Among  the  firii,  one  was,  to  get  his  brother, 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  made  high  admiral ;  in  whole  favour  the 
lord  vifcount  L'Ifle  was  obliged  to  refign,  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  as 
it  feems,  created  earl  of  Warwick,  and  made  great  chamberlain 
of  England  :  this  was  in  February.  Afterwards  troubles  came 
pn,  and  infurrefcHons  broke  out  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Devonfhire  they  grew  fo  itrrng,  that  they  befieged  the  city  of 
Exeter  ;  and,  before  they  could  be  reduced  by  the  lord  Ruiiel,  a 
new  rebellion  broke  out  in  Norfolk,  under  the  command  of  one 
Robert  Ket,  a  tanner,  who  was  very  foon  at  the  head  of  ten 
thoufand  men.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  whole  reputation  was  very 
high  in  military  matters,  was  ordered  to  march  againit  the  latter. 
He  defeated  them,  and  killed  about  a  thoufand  of  them  :  but  they, 
collecting  their  fcattered  parties,  offered  him  battle  a  fecond  time. 
earl  marched  direcily  towards  them  :  but,  when  he  was  on: 
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the  point  of  engaging,  he  fent  them  a  mefiage,  that  "  he  was 
forry  to  fee  fo  much  courage  exprefied  in  fo  bad  a  caufe;  but  that, 
notwithstanding  what  was  paft,  they  might  depend  on  the  king's 
pardon  on  delivering  up  their  leaders."  To  which  they  anfwered, 
that  "  he  was  a  nobleman  of  fo  much  worth  and  generofity,  that, 
if  they  might  have  this  affurance  from  his  own  mouth,  they  were 
willing  to  fubmit."  1  he  earl  accordingly  went  among  them  ; 
upon  which  they  threw  down  their  arms,  delivered  up  Robert  Ket 
and  his  brother  William,  with  the  reft  of  their  chiefs,  who  were 
hanged  :  upon  hearing  which,  the  other  rebels  were  difperfed,  and 
fo  all  was  quiet  again. 

At  the  end  of  1,549,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  having  been  attainted 
and  executed  for  flrange  practices  agjainft  his  brother,  and  the  pro- 
tector now  in  the  Tower,  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  again  made 
lord  high  admiral,  with  very  extenlive  powers.  He  flood  at  this 
time  io  high  in  the  king's  favour,  and  had  fo  firm  a  friend/hip  with 
the  reft  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  that  nothing  was  done  but  by 
his  advice  and  confent ;  to  which  therefore  we  muft  attribute  the 
reieafe  of  the  duke  of  Somerlet  out  of  the  Tower,  and  the  reftoring 
of  him  to  fome  fhare  of  power  and  favour  at  court.  The  kit,^ 
was  much  pleafed  with  this ;  and,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a  real  and 
lading  friend ihip  between  thefe  two  great  men,  had  a  marrage 
propofed  between  the  earl  of  Warwick's  eldeit  fon  and  the  duke 
of  Somerfet's  daughter  ;  which  at  length  was  brought  to  bear, 
and  the  31!  of  June  15,50  folemnized  in  the  king's  preience.  April 
1551,  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  conftituted  earl  marfhal  of  Eng- 
land; foon  after  lord  warden  oi  the  northern  inarches ;  and,  in 
October,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Northumberland. 
A  few  days  after,  the  confpiracy  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet  break- 
ing out,  the  duke,  his  duchefs,  and  feveral  other  perfons,  were 
lent  prifoners  to  the  Tower  ;  and  the  king,  being  periuaded  that 
he  had  really  formed  a  defign  to  murder  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, refolved  to  leave  him  to  the  law.  He  was  tried,  condemned, 
and,  Feb.  the  22d,  1551-2,  executed;  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land fucceeding  him  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge. 

This  great  politician  had  now  raifed  himlelf  as  high  as  it  was 
poflible  in  point  of  dignity  and  power :  the  afcendency  he  had 
gained  over  the  young  king  was  fo  great,  that  lie  directed  him 
entirely  at  his  pleaiure;  and  he  had  with  inch  dexterity  wrought 
moil  of  the  great  nobility  into  his  intereits,  and  had  fo  humbled 
and  iicpreiTed  all  who  mewed  any  dillike  to  him,  that  he  feetned  to 
have  every  thing  to  hope,  and  little  to  fear.  And  this  indeed  upon 
good  grounds,  while  that  king  lived;  but,  -when  he  difcerned  his 
inajeity's  health  to  decline  apace,  he  confidered,  ami  it  was  very 
natural  for  him  to  coniider,  how  he  might  iecure  himfelf  rr.d  his 
family.  This  appears  plainly  from  trie  hurry  with  which  the 
marriage  was  concluded  vyitii  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  el  deft  daughter 
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of  the  duke  .if  Sun»;k,  ana  iiis  fouuh  KM  lord  Gniidibrd  '  ev  ; 
which  was  celebrated  in  I\'hy  1553,  that  is,  not  abo>  t>\  months 
before  the  king  died.  Ho  had  been  lome  time  com- \  nng  ^hat  plan 
for  the  difpofal  of  the  kingdom,  \vhich  he  carried  ai  ards  into 
execution.  In  the  parliament  held  a  little  before  t!._  k  "g's  death, 
he  procured  a  conliderable  fupply  to  be  granted  ;  and,  in  the 
preamble  of  that  act,  can  fed  to.  be  inferted  a  direft  ceniure  of  the 
duke  of  Someriet's  adminiftration.  Then,  dilLlving  that  parlia- 
merit,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  king,  and  fhewed  h:m  theneceliity 
of  fetting  the  lady  Mary  afule,  from  the  danger  the  Protefta-nt 
religion  would  be  in,  if  ihe  mould  fucceed  him  :  in  which,  from 
the  piety  of  that  young  prince,  he  found  no  great  difficulty.  Bur- 
net  (ays,  he  did  not  well  underftand  how  the  king  was  prevailed 
on  to  pafs  by  his  filler  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  always  much  in 
his  favour:  yet,  when  this  was  done,  there  was  another  difficulty 
in  the  way.  The  duchefs  of  Suffolk  was  next  heir,  who  might 
have  fons ;  and  therefore,  to  bar  thefe  in  favour  of  lady  Jane 
Dudley,  feemed  to  be  unnatural  as  well  as  illegal.  But  the  duchefs 
herfelf  contributed,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  to  remove  this  obftacle, 
by  devolving  her  right  upon  her  daughter,  even  if  fhe  had  male 
iiiue:  and- this  fatished  the  king.  The  king's  confent  being  OD- 
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tained,  the  next  point  was  to  procure  a  proper  iniirument  to  be 
drawn  by  the  fudges:  in  doing  which,  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land ma'de  life  of  threats,  as  well  as  promifes  ;  and,  when  done 
at  laft,  it  was  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  plainly  Ihe  wed  it  to  be  illegal 
in  their  own  opinions. 

Edward  died  the  6th  of  July  1553.  It  is  faid,  that  the  duke 
of  Northumberland  was  very  defirous  of  concealing  his  death  for 
fome  time  ;  but  this  being  iefund  irnpoMible,  he  carried  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  lady  Jane,  from  Durham-Houfe  to  the  Tower, 
for  the  greater  fecurity,  and  on  the  loth  of  July  proclaimed  her 
queen.  The  council  alfo  wrote  to  lady  Mary,  requiring  her  fub- 
miflion  ;  but  they  were  foon  informed,  that  fhe  was  retired  into 
Norfolk,  where  many  of  the  nobility  and  multitudes  of  people  re- 
juried  to  her.  It  was  then  refolved  to  fend  forces  againft  her 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ;  but  queen  Jane,  as 
ihe  was  then  (ivied,  would  by  no  means  part  with  her  father-  and 
the  council  earneiily  exprefled  the  duke  of  Northumberland  to  go 
in  peril. n,  to  which  he  was  little  inclined,  as  doubting  their  fidelity. 
However,  on  the  i^th  of  Jnly,  he  went,  accompanied  by  fome 
ethers ;  but,  as  they  marched  through  Bifhopfgate,  with  two- 

•uiand  horfe  and  fix  thoufand  foot,  he  could  not  forbear  faying 
to  lord  Grey,  "  The  people  prefs  to  lee  us,  but  not  one  fays,  God 

jd  us."  His  activity  and  courage,  for  which  he  had  been  fo 
:  -LMOUS,  fee  in  from  this  time  to  have  deferted  h.im  ;  for,  though  he 
ai'ivaiiced  to  St.  Edmund's- Bury  in  Suffolk,  yet,  finding  his  troops 
iiiminiih,  the  people  litiic  auc-.'U-d  to  him,  and  no  fuppiies  comincr 

from 
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from  London,  though  he  had  written  to  the  lords  in  the  moil 
preifmg  terms,  he  retired  back  to  Cambridge.  1  he  council  in  the 
mean  time  thought  of  nothing  but  getting  out  of  the  Tower  ^ 
which  efreclingf,  they  had  queen  Mary  proclaimed.  The  duke  of 
Northumberland,  having;  iminediaie  advice  of  this,  cat) led  her  to 
be  proclaimed  at  Cambridge,  throwing  up  his  cap,  and  crying, 
"God  lave  queen  Mary."  All  this  affedied  loyalty  ftoori  him  in  no 
ftead  :  for  he  was  loon  after  arrelted,  arraigned,  tried,  and  con*, 
demned.  Auguit  the  p.  ift  was  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution* 
when  a  van1  concourfe  of  people  aifembled  upon  Tower-Hill,  all 
the  ufual  preparations  being  made,  and  the  executioner  ready  ;  buf, 
after  waiting  fome  hours,  the  people  were  ordered  to  depart.  This 
delay  was  to  afford  time  for  his  making  an  open  mew  of  the  chanf/o 
of  his  religion;  fince  that  very  day,  in  the  prefence  of  the  mavor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  privy-council,.  ! 
heard  mafs  in  the  Tower,  The  next  day  he  was  executed,  a  ft  IT 
making  a  very  long  fpeech  to  the  people  ;  of  which  there  remains 
nothing,  but  what  relates  to  his  religion  ;  which  he  not  only  pro- 
felled  to  be  then  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  to  have  been 
always  fo.  Fox  affirms,  that  he  had  a  promife  of  pardon,  even  if 
his  head  was  upon  the  block,  if  lie  would  recant  and  hear  rn:ii,1  ; 
and  fome  have  believed,  that  he  entertained  inch  a  hope  to  ilu.  i 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  allowed  that  he  behaved  with  a  proper 
courage  and  compofure. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  potent  nobleman,  who,  with  the  title 
of  a  duke,  excrciied  for  fome  time  a  power  little  inferior  to  t! 
of  a  king,  of  whom  it  may  be  faid,  that  though  he  had  many  great 
and  good  qualities,  yet  they  were  much  overbalanced  by  his  vicc-^. 
He  had  a  numerous  iffiie,  eight  fops  and  five  daughters;  of  whom 
fome  went  before  him  to  the  grave,  others  furvived,  and  lived  to 
fee  a  great  change  in  their  fortunes.  John,  earl  of  Warwick,  • 
condemned  with  his  father,  but  reprieved  and  releafed  out  of  the 
Tower;  and,  going  to  his  brother's  he.  ife  ;  Penfhurft  in  Kent, 
died  there  in  two  days  time.  Ambrofe  and  Robert  were  both  very 
remarkable  men,  of  whom  we  fhall  give  fome  account.  Guild- 
ford,  who  married  lady  Jane  Grey  in  Mav  1,553,  loft  his  life,  as 
well  as  his, unfortunate  lady,  upon  the  fcarrbid,  the  i2th  of  Feb. 
following.  The  other  fons  and  daughters,  iuch  as  lived  to  be 
men  and  women,  were  nobly  married. 

DUDLEY  (AMBROSE),  fon  of  John  dnkc  of  Northumber- 
land, aftcrvvards  baron  L'Ifie,  and  earl  of  Warwick,  was  born 
about  t£,'-;O,  and  carefully  educated  in  his  father's  family.  He 
attended  his  father  into  Norfolk  again!!:  the  rebels  in  1,540,  and, 
for  his  diiiinguilhed  courage,  obtained,  as  is  p.  -  .  :c,  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  was  always  very  high  in  ki.-.g  Edward's 
fui'our  :  afterwards,  being  <x  .  "/.eel  in  the  ca::i-j  ol  lady  Jane, 

he 
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lie  was  attainted,  received  lentence  of  death,  and  remained  a  pri- 
foner  till  OS.  the  i8lh,  15,54  5  when  he  was  difcharged,  and 
pardoned  for  life.  In  1,557,  'n  company  with  both  his  brothers, 
Robert  and  Henry,  he  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  joined  the  Spanilh  army,  that  lay  then  before  St.  Quintin's. 
He  had  his  (hare  in  the  famous  victory  over  the  French,  who  came 
to  the  relief  of  that  place  ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  there  his 
youngclt  brother  Henry,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  hopes,  and 
had  been  a-  f.nguia.r  favourite  with  king  Edward.  This  matter 
•was  io  reprefented  to  queen  Mary,  that,  in  confideration  of  their 
fajihf  :1  fervices,  fhe  reftored  the  whole  family  in  blood  ;  and 
accordingly  an  act  patted  this  year  for  that  purpofe.  On  the 
aceefiion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  became  immediately  one  of  the 
in  oft  dittinguiihed  perlons  at  her  court  ;  and  was  called,  as  in  the 
days  of  her  brother,  lord  Ambrofe  Dudley.  He  was  afterwards 
created  firit  baron  L'llle,  and  then  earl  of  Warwick.  He  was 
advanced  to  feveral  high  places,  and  diitinguifhed  by  numerous 
honours  ;  and  "/e  find  him  in  all  the  great  and  public  fervices 
during  this  active  and  bufy  reign  ;  but,  what  is  greatly  to  his 
credit,  never  in  any  of  the  intrigues  with  which  it  was  blemifhed  ; 
for  he.  was  a  man  of  great  fweetnefs  df  temper,  and  of  an  unex- 
ceptionable character,  io  that  he  was  beloved  by  all  parties,  and 
hated  by  n  In  the  lait  years  of  his  life,  he  endured  great  pain 

and  miferv,  from  a  .sound  received  in  his  leg,  when  he  defended 
New-Haver,  .?ir't  the  French  in  1562  ;  and  this  bringing  him 
very  low,  he  at  laii  fubmitted  to  an  amputation,  of  which  he  died 
in  Feb.  i^  He  was  thrice  married,  but  had  no  ifTue.  He  was 
generally  called,  "  The  good  earl  of  Warwick.'3 

Some  J;;  *  riiins  have  arre6ted  much  amazement  at  the  great 
honours  beiicwcci  by  queen  Elizabeth  upon  this  noble  perfon  and 
h's  brotiu-r  Robert  :  but  it  is  eaty  to  conceive,  that  ihe  always 
intended  to  ruife  them  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  reign.  In 
her  yoiuh,  ihe  h-*  .  converfed  very  intimately  with  them,  faw  them 
hu;h  in  h,er  bruiK-i  Edward's  favour,  and  probably  had  made  ufe 
of  their  intereft  in  thole  times  of  their  profperity.  They  had  been 
aifo,  making  all  wance  ior  their  diltaflce  in  rank,  companions  in 
adveriity  under  qr.cc.i  Mary ;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  they 
mi  h>  Jo  the  piincefs  Elizabeth  fome  considerable  fervices  during- 
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the  Litter  purt  of  that  reign,  when  both  the  brothers  had  recovered 
fome  degree  of  favour. 
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